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CHINA 1978: THE NEW LONG MARCH 


Joyce K. Kallgren 


The socialist modernization of our agriculture, industry, na- 
tional defense and science and technology is a great and un- 
precedented undertaking and profound revolution too. 
There will be numerous changes. . . . In this great struggle, 
many new situations and new things will emerge and chal- 
lenge our understanding and many new contradictions and 
new problems will arise and challenge us to resolve them. 
(From the Work Report to the 5th National People’s Con- 
gress delievered by Premier Hua Kuo-feng.) 1 


Chairman Hua and the Party Central Committee are now 
leading us in. carrying out a new Long March to build a 
powerful and modern country. This revolution is no less 
than—in fact outstrips—in some respects any revolution led 
by our Party in the past, when viewed in terms of its large 
scale, its extensive, dramatic profound changes, its hard and 
pressing tasks and its far reaching significance. (From the 
speech of Shantung First Secretary Pai Jui-ping, at the open- 
ing ceremony of the Cadre Study Class of the Party School 
of the Shantung provincial party committee, October 6, 
1978) 2 


FEW CAN DOUBT the correctness of Premier Hua’s ap- 


praisal, nor quarrel with Secretary Pai’s judgment. The new Long 


i The Report on the Work of the Government delivered at the First Session of 
the Fifth National People’s Congress on February 26, 1978 is found in Peking Re- 
view, No. 10, March 10, 1978 (hereinafter referred to as Work Report), p. 40. 

2 ‘The speech of Pai Jui-ping is found in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: People’s Republic of China, Monday, October 23, 1978, p. G-2. 
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March is to engage all. At this stage, it emphasizes the contributions 
of the scientists and technicians since their efforts are crucial to the 
achievement of the Four Modernizations (a shorthand term that refers 
to the modernization by the year 2000 of agriculture, industry, national 
defense, science and technology.) A number of new policies were dis- 
crepant with the emphasis of the preceding decade, but most had some 
precedent in the 1950s or early 1960s. Some changes now adopted had 
been gingerly explored in the early 1970s. In combination, however, 
the mosaic of goals and means for Chinese intellectuals, peasants, work- 
ers, military, and cadres presented a picture very different from expec- 
tations based on almost 30 years of history. The policies altered many 
accepted precepts for progress and success of individuals and units. 
Some proposals seemed likely to change the complexion of the Party, 
to heighten the possibility of conflict over allocation of scarce resources, 
and to challenge the Party’s ability to maintain the legitimating force 
of Mao Tse-tung theory while discrediting, in an “in-depth way,” the 
Gang of Four. These tasks faced the Chinese Communist Party as it 
approached the 30th anniversary of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). 

The imagery of the Long March, implying long distances and 
many hardships with constant change, is compelling and appropriate 
to the tasks at hand. It is a powerful means for marshaling support— 
and also has some desirable vagueness. Given the journey’s length, 
failures of a single period need not lead to panic. Policies announced 
in 1978 may be moderated by experience. Objective circumstances may 
alter priorities. External foreign developments, less amenable to con- 
trol by Chinese leaders, may reshape current policy assumptions. 

In reviewing 1978 party and cadre statements, an emphasis on 
candor and self-criticism is quite apparent. The difficulties or short- 
comings of administrative leadership or the governing process (mildly 
noted by some visitors since 1972) were commented on with growing 
sharpness by Chinese critics who seemed almost to compete with one 
another in detailing their difficulties and the ongoing problems. Poli- 
cies governing reorganization of science, research, education, produc- 
tion, industrial management, military tasks and techniques, if sus- 
tained for any period of time, would alter in some fundamental ways 
the exercise of political power in the PRC. 

Although Americans might emphasize the agreement between the 
U.S. and the PRC to establish diplomatic relations, foreign relations 
showed the least change. Basic hostility to the Soviet Union, seen in 
propaganda confrontations throughout the world or in threats and oc- 
casional incidents on the borders, was partially balanced by the con- 
tinued “united front” emphasis. The decision to seek technical aid and 
assistance resulted in an outwardness of style in Chinese state-to-state 
relations that was quite striking. In some cases persistent Chinese efforts 
toward specific goals were successful (e.g., with the U.S.). In other cases, 
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it remains unclear how great an accommodation of theory to the realities 
of circumstance the Chinese will tolerate. In still other situations, in- 
herent dilemmas in policies or relationships permitted no easy solution 
and the year ended in a stalemate. This analysis turns first to the area 
of foreign relations to establish some of the consistent features of Chi- 
nese nation-state activities in 1978, noting new aspects, occasioned by 
domestic considerations. It then analyzes internal considerations and 
stresses that were the focus of Chinese leadership and mass energies. 


Foreign Relations 


For several years the basic theory of Chinese foreign policy was 
that the two superpowers, represented in the elliptical language as the 
imperialist power (the United States) and the hegemonist or social- 
imperialist power (the Soviet Union), were competing with one another 
but also oppressing or exploiting the rest of the world. This confronta- 
tion between the two superpowers posed the threat of war (usually in- 
terpreted as delayable but inevitable). The remaining developed na- 
tions (the Second World) presumably also exploited the underdevel- 
oped nations (the Third World) but also struggled against the super- 
powers. The theory has undergone substantial modification in practice. 
In some settings, notably United Nations debates on disarmament or 
technology transfers, both superpowers are still criticized. The more 
common situation is a downplay of differences with the imperialist 
power to maximize cooperation against the aggressive hegemonist. ‘The 
security considerations of the Chinese require tactics to counter the 
encirclement policy of the Soviets. In addition, the priority of the Four 
Modernizations adds to the desirability of downplaying conflict with 
others. Modernization requires interaction in commerce and cultural 
and education exchanges with both the Second World as well as the 
United States. In these circumstances it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to apply the three world analysis. 

In 1978, the Chinese continued to seek recognition from the in- 
creasingly limited number of states that have not yet established diplo- 
matic relations. Libya (without explicit renunciation of Taiwan) estab- 
lished relations (Taiwan then broke with Libya), urging China to main- 
tain ideological fervor. At the other end of the political spectrum rela- 
tions were also established with the staunchly anti-communist and con- 
servative state of Oman (presumably as a step toward the improvement 
of relations with Saudi Arabia) and, finally, in mid-December with 
Washington. But relations deteriorated with Vietnam and Albania. 
Thus the picture at the state-to-state level was mixed but, on balance, 
favorable to Peking. 

The number of diplomatic or quasi-diplomatic visitors to China 
increased in 1978. Along with the increase in tourists, this posed severe 
logistical problems for Chinese authorities responsible for travel ar- 
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rangements (a reported initial contract has been negotiated with In- ` 
tercontinental Hotels to build some tourist hotels and train the staff to 
manage them). ‘The visitors included royalty (the King and Queen of 
Spain), heads of state (such as Romanian President N. Ceausescu and 
Mexican President Lopez Portillo), officials out of national office (the 
former premier of France and current Mayor of Paris Jacques Chirac), 
an envoy from the PLO’s el Fatah and representatives from the U.S. 
Civil Defense Organization. All were treated with appropriate courtesy 
and political messages adjusted to reflect considerations of geography, 
political outlook, military stance, or group responsibility. The Chinese 
warned of the hegemonists or their mercenaries (Cuba), the need for 
vigilant defense and increased defense budgets (particularly in Europe 
but also by the Japanese), the importance of nonalignment and the 
preservation of independence in the face of Soviet blandishments (to 
the Third World). 

In 1978, the Chinese started to deliver their message in person. 
Many of China’s vice premiers traveled—Keng Piao to Latin America 
and Africa; Chen Mu-hua to Africa; Li Hsien-nien to Bangladesh and 
the Philippines; Fang Yi and Ku Mu separately to Western Europe; 
Wang Chen to England; Teng Hsiao-ping to Burma, Nepal, Korea, 
Thailand, Malaya, and Singapore, and most triumphantly to Japan. 

Most surprising in terms of Chinese tradition was the 17-day jour- 
ney to Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Iran by Party Chairman and Premier 
Hua Kuo-feng. Though sensitive to the position of his European hosts, 
Hua warned of the hegemonist’s intentions, commended independent 
action, recalled the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia (the tenth anni- 
versary of the invasion occurred during the course of his journey), and 
showed a sense of curiosity and presence that projected increasing self- 
confidence as the trip progressed. 

The trips of Hua and Teng were well covered by the Chinese 
media. In addition, groups of Chinese journalists traveled to Africa, 
Europe, and the United States. Many wrote rather perceptive accounts 
of their journeys which were then published in Chinese newspapers. 
Television transmissions and journalist accounts provided the first op- 
portunity for Chinese to observe their leaders in an international arena 
and to increase their knowledge of the outside world which very few 
had seen. l 

The trips of high officials, often incorporating the signing of cul- 
tural and education agreements, expressing good wishes and establish- 
ing a presence and relationship, were largely symbolic. The role of the 
scientific, commercial, and cultural delegations was another matter. 
Groups of Chinese specialists took up invitations that had been ex- 
tended by visitors to China. Delegations visiting Third World countries 
presented China as another developing nation, emphasized friendship, 
and sometimes served as teachers or participants in small-scale public 
health or agrotechnical programs. Delegations to Second World coun- 
tries were studying, learning, and shopping. Their range of participants 
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went beyond cultural groups and sports teams to include nuclear sci- 
entists, scholars in highly technical areas as oceanography, and educa- 
tional administrators (exploring facilities for Chinese students). 

There were also military delegations. Some were primarily cere- 
monial in purpose (Su Yii headed a military delegation to Korea in 
November). Some were to provide modest assistance and training (Chi- 
nese navy instructors to Zaire). Other military delegations were observ- 
ing the officer training, military facilities, and equipment of Second 
World Countries, and visited academies and air shows, toured weapons 
facilities, and saw maneuvers. Though no contracts had been signed by 
mid-December, there was interest in the purchase of a new generation 
of weapons. Of most interest were weapons appropriate to defenses 
along the Soviet border, such as Harrier jump-jet aircraft and anti-tank 
guns. 

In general, outside of Asia, Chinese diplomatic probes increased 
in 1978. Political statements and assistance offered involved modest 
risks and seem to have been well considered. The end of assistance to 
Albania and Vietnam involved political considerations and possibly 
alternative uses in China’s modernization program. ‘The Chinese deci- 
sion to seek external assistance for domestic modernization translated 
into commercial opportunities for the French, English, and Germans 
in addition to the Japanese. ‘The European Community (EC) initialed 
an agreement with the Chinese on February 3. 

For almost six years, negotiations have gone on for a Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship with Japan. The process had been prolonged, 
primarily because of Chinese insistence upon the so-called hegemony 
clause. The phrase as finally adopted read: “The contracting parties 
declare that neither of them should seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific 
region or in any other region and that each is opposed to efforts by 
any other country or group of countries to establish such hegemony.’ 
The code word “hegemony” compromised Japanese efforts to project 
an even-handed foreign policy, but Chinese negotiators resisted propo- 
sals for change. 

In 1978, relations between the two states moved rapidly toward a 
heightened sense of friendship. On February 16, a Chinese-Japanese 
economic pact provided for lengthy and valuable trade relations. The 
two-way value of trade, to the year 1985, was estimated at $20 billion. 
No sooner was the arrangement announced than renewed negotiations 
began to increase the amounts involved and apparently the period cov- 
ered. ‘Throughout the year, visits of diplomats, businessmen, political 
leaders, retired or semi-retired military figures, and “friends” of China 
increased. 

Two issues caused a pause. A Japanese agreement with the Re- 
public of Korea in June regarding disputed continental shelf areas 
brought a sharp Chinese criticism. More serious was an unexplained 


3 Peking Review, No. 33, August 18, 1978, p. 8. 
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incident in April between Japanese fishing vessels and some armed 
Chinese fishing craft near the .Tiaoyiitai (Senkaku) area (which is 
claimed by both China and Japan). Peking’s leadership, apparently 
embarrassed by the appearance of the Chinese craft, moved to defuse 
the atmosphere. In due course Japanese Foreign Minister Sunoda went 
to Peking to negotiate the final provisions. There the Chinese agreed 
to the insertion of Article IV: “The present treaty shall not affect the 
position of either Contracting Party regarding its relation with Third 
Countries.’ Japanese negotiators claimed this article met Japanese 
insistence that the “hegemony” phase be moderated. Neither the Chi- 
nese nor the Soviets appear to see it in this light. 

After the signing of the treaty by Foreign Ministers Huang Hua 
and Sunoda on August 12, the spate of good feelings may best be char- 
acterized by the People’s Daily statement: “Let the People of China 
and Japan Remain Friends for All Generations to Come.” Vice Pre- 
mier Teng journeyed to Tokyo in October to exchange ratification 
documents. The journey was a personal success for him and an im- 
portant emotional event for both the Chinese and Japanese. The net 
effect of Teng’s trip and actions was to reinforce close relations with 
Japan as part of China’s modernization effort over the next two dec- 
ades. 

There were also strenuous efforts to solidify and enhance Chinese- 
Korean relations. In May, Chairman Hua undertook, as his first trip 
abroad, a Korean visit. Later in the year, Vice Premier Teng also tra- 
veled to Korea (and commented in Japan that North Korea would 
not initiate offensive actions). The effort to insure friendly and close 
relations with Korea appears to be a balance for the threat on China's 
southern borders as well as an expression of anti-Soviet policy. 

State-to-state relations with the north (Korea) and east (Japan) 
seemed positive, stable and friendly, but the same cannot be said of 
China’s southern borders. In part because of the Vietnamese problem, 
efforts were made throughout the year to smooth, warm, or correct 
relations with Burma and Nepal (visited by Vice Premier Teng in 
early February) and with Thailand (visited by ‘Teng in the fall with 
an earlier China visit by Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak). A semi- 
official trip to India by a Chinese Peoples Institute for Foreign Affairs 
group (together with sharply curtailed criticisms of India) signaled 
Chinese efforts to improve relations with New Delhi. ‘With respect to 
Kampuchea (Cambodia) and Vietnam—both beset with serious do- 
mestic problems and possible leadership conflicts, and for most of the 
year in serious conflict with each other—the Chinese became enmeshed 
in the multiple strains of border disputes, internecine feuds, increased 
Soviet presence, and the complicated position of the Chinese ethnic 
community in Vietnam. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Peking Review, No. 33, August 18, 1978, p. 9 for the English version. 
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At the beginning of 1978, the Chinese government at least pub- 
licly maintained a neutral stance, reporting the growing charges and 
countercharges between the Cambodian and Vietnamese authorities. 
The relationship with Kampuchea remained close. In late January, 
Teng Ying-chao, widow of Premier Chou, traveled to Kampuchea for 
a friendly visit. Throughout the year high-ranking Kampuchean visi- 
tors and delegations (including military) visited China, and received 
moral support and encouragement. Though criticism from Vietnamese 
authorities with respect to Chinese neutrality was not unknown, an 
uneasy balance might have been maintained, except for the Chinese 
minority problem. 

It appears that for more than a year, ethnic Chinese, some of 
whom must have had Vietnamese citizenship, had begun to return to 
China. In early April 1978, the numbers increased dramatically. Be- 
tween early April and mid-May some 50,000 overseas Chinese crossed 
the border. Demands for visas in Hanoi overwhelmed the Chinese con- 
sular officials. The number of Chinese wishing to leave from Ho Chi 
‘Minh city (Saigon) occasioned a Chinese proposal to send two ships to 
facilitate their return. 

Many reports of these events initially linked Chinese departures 
with Vietnamese efforts to socialize the economy, on the theory that 
many Chinese were smal] businessmen or shop owners suffering eco- 
nomic hardship. But the explanation does not apply to northern Viet- 
nam where reports of harassment and hardship inflicted on local Chi- 
nese abound. There were objective difficulties, together with a realistic 
concern about their personal futures if China should become involved 
in the growing Kampuchea-Vietnam struggle. 

The Chinese reaction began with relatively mild complaints from 
the Overseas Chinese Commission. As events progressed, and shooting 
incidents occurred (May 27), the Chinese Foreign Ministry entered the 
picture (June 9, 1978). Though they had initially made the request, the 
Chinese refused to appoint a Consul General for Ho Chi Minh city and 
requested the return of Vietnamese consular officials from southern 
Chinese cities. On July 3, 1978, the Chinese government notified the 
Vietnamese that “The Chinese government has been compelled to 
make the decision of stopping its economic and technical aid to Viet- 
nam and recalling the Chinese engineers and other technical personnel 
still working in Vietnam.” The Chinese decision had the effect of 
reinforcing Vietnamese dependence upon the Soviet Union. For the 
Chinese, an increased Soviet presence ultimately translated Vietnam 
into an “Asian Cuba.” 

Diplomatic negotiations, initially rejected by the Chinese, were 
proposed at the Vice-minister level. With Chung Hsi-tung as the leader 
of the Chinese delegation, they began on August 8. Neither side seems 


8 Peking Review, No. 28, July 14, 1978, p. 27. 
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to have been interested in a settlement. since the press reports were 
filled with accusations and recriminations. On August 25 an incident 
at Friendship Pass resulted in the death of Chinese refugees. Other 
clashes occurred thereafter, some at border points that had been areas 
of contention between China and Vietnam for hundreds of years. 

Meanwhile, the Vietnamese elected to join Comecon, formally af- 
filiated themselves with the Soviet Union, and then concluded a Treaty 
of Peace and Friendship. This angered the Chinese and confirmed their 
worst fears—namely an Asian Cuba on their borders. 

A precipitating cause of the Sino-Vietnamese clashes was the pres- 
ence of a large ethnic Chinese minority in Vietnam, and an upgrading 
of Chinese policies regarding overseas Chinese. In 1978, the Overseas 
Chinese Commission, relatively dormant for some years, was revitalized, 
though still under the leadership of Liao Cheng-chih. Overseas Chinese 
and their Chinese relatives had been persecuted during much of the 
Cultural Revolution; the Four Modernizations drive impelled a review 
of this policy. The overseas Chinese community could be a source of 
hard currency. It could provide business contacts and managerial skills 
for joint ventures that the Chinese government wishes to encourage, 
particularly in Hong Kong but also in Kwangtung. It included a num- 
ber of prominent scientists and professors whose help would be inval- 
uable. Thus, there were powerful arguments for emphasizing the friend- 
liness and hospitality of China to this group. 

On the other hand, the Chinese government has understood the 
equivocal position of Chinese communities in parts of Asia. Since the 
Bandung conference in 1954, the government has tried to reassure the 
Southeast Asian governments of its good intentions and respect for 
their sovereignty, and has urged the Chinese to seek citizenship in their 
host nations. The plight of the returned Chinese refugees in Vietnam 
posed a difficult problem. Would China intervene on their behalf? 
Were they (as Vietnam alleged) a fifth column on Vietnam soil? Impli- 
citly and explicitly as he journeyed through Southeast Asia in the fall 
of 1978, Vice Premier Teng sought to reassure governments of the good 
will and propriety of Chinese foreign policy with respect to their ethnic 
minorities abroad. 

From the Chinese point of view, the overseas Chinese problem was 
not the central issue. The Vietnamese problem reflected the Vietnam- 
ese wish to exert power in Southeast Asia, complicated by their alli- 
ance with the Soviets. This kind of Vietnam posed a threat to China as 
well as the Southeast Asian countries. China wishes to encourage the 
independence and neutrality of ASEAN countries. 

Perception of the Southeast Asian nations were somewhat differ- 
ent. In the states visited by Teng (Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore), 
sizeable Chinese minorities are basic in the economic life of the nation. 
In these circumstances, the long-range fact of life is a Chinese rather 
than a Soviet presence. Chinese intervention and support, cautious 
though it may have been in Vietnam, had to be seen in the light of 
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each nation’s view of its own Chinese population. Thailand had al- 
ready decided to titl its foreign policy toward China, based on a long- 
standing fear of Vietnam, and welcomed Teng very warmly. In Malaysia 
the reception was cool. Teng did not disavow the small rebel commu- 
nist party (mostly ethnically Chinese in membership). The tense inter- 
racial problems of Malaya resulted in close security, a correct reception, 
and careful discussion of issues. In Singapore, the forthright natures 
of both Lee Kuan Yew and Teng resulted in a mutually cautious ap- 
praisal and the recognition that improved relations with Singapore 
would be related to Chinese-Indonesian ties. The trip and reality in 
Southeast Asian made the end-result equivocal. 

The means and mechanism for establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the PRC and the United States had preoccupied both 
parties for most of the year. But even before diplomatic recognition, 
there was quite astonishing progress in the development of ties between 
the two societies and implementation of bilateral efforts at assistance 
and interchange. Some part of this improvement must be attributed to 
the political style and personality of National Security Advisor Brze- 
zinski, who visited China on May 20-22. By private diplomatic presen- 
tations together with an obviously critical view of the Soviet Union, 
Brzezinski, reflecting American policy decisions, persuaded the Chinese 
that progress toward improving diplomatic ties was of importance to 
President Carter. Shortly thereafter, the U.S. government sent a high- 
ranking scientific and technical group led by Doctor Frank Press, the 
Science Advisor to the President. Talks initiated in Peking with respect 
to bilateral exchanges, educational visits, and other joint projects ex- 
ceeded the American side’s expectations since most had assumed these 
developments would have to await formal recognition. The Press 
team’s visit was followed by a Chinese educational delegation which 
negotiated general dimensions of the scholarly exchange program. In 
late fall, Secretary of Agriculture Bergland and Secretary of Energy 
Schlesinger both led delegations to China. They returned with informal 
agreements for exchanges and sharing of expertise. 

There was growth in commercial prospects and programs. The Na- 
tional Council on U.S. China Trade, a privately financed organization 
that works closely with the government, arranged scientific business 
delegations to China at Chinese request and assisted with the pro- 
gramming of Chinese delegations to the U.S. projects in development 
included high technology petroleum equipment, construction groups 
(Kaiser engineers), and delegations of banking and finance organiza- 
tions. Together with a growth in overall U.S.-China trade, these resulted | 
in a generally positive outlook for Chinese-American economic rela- 
tions. 

The reasons for some optimism with respect to U.S.-China rela- 
tions are more substantive than exchanges and contracts. ‘The conclu- 
sion of the Sino-Japanese treaty and general policy statements by both 
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the Chinese and Americans indicated close parallels in their policies. 
Chinese acceptance of the U.S.-Japan security treaty removed a poten- 
tial area of conflict. Though differences remain with respect to Korea, 
the November statements of Vice Premier Teng in Tokyo suggested 
that the issue was not a high priority of the Chinese leadership. Ameri- 
can and Chinese views with respect to portions of Africa and Europe 
were also parallel. Although the U.S. would not sell weapons to the 
Chinese, neither would it oppose military sales of relatively high tech- 
nology weapons by its allies. In addition, a domestic decision change 
was reflected in the denial and then approval of the sale of high tech- 
nology instruments, primarily civilian in their use but relatively easily 
transferred to military purposes. 

When visiting Tokyo in October and when meeting with Ameri- 
can Congressional delegations and journalists in November and De- 
cember, Vice Premier Teng reiterated the conditions necessary for 
formal recognition between the U.S. and China. The major sticking 
point between the two parties remained the issue of security for Tai- 
wan. One part of the problem was how to resupply Taiwanese military 
forces, largely equipped with American weapons, after formal relations 
have been abrogated; the second part of the problem, from the Ameri- 
can point of view, related to a necessary degree of confidence that 
China would not use force in settling the future status of Taiwan. 

In the last quarter of the year, statements by Chinese authorities, 
though clearly not renouncing the right of China to solve domestic 
situations as it sees fit, emphasized peaceful reunification, the wish of 
the Chinese to incorporate their Taiwanese brothers into China, and 
the need to maintain the special Taiwanese economic system. There 
were repeated calls for public contact. Taiwanese and Chinese scien- 
tists attended conferences together. In sum, the Chinese authorities by 
word and deed projected an image of reasonableness with respect to 
the resolution of this problem. 

On December 15, 1978 the People’s Republic of China and the 
United States jointly announced their decision to establish formal] diplo- 
matic relations effective January 1, 1979, with the exchange of Ambassa- 
dors slated for March 1. Drawing upon the aura of the Shanghai com- 
munique, together with the terms of the “Japanese formula” long urged 
by Chinese authorities, the agreement provided explicitly for continued 
cultural and commercial relations and incorporated, perhaps somewhat 
surprisingly, the “anti-hegemony” clause. Comments following the joint 
announcement indicate that the two governments had agreed to dis- 
agree with respect to the American resupply of Taiwanese defensive 
military needs. Vice Premier ‘Teng accepted the invitation to visit 
Washington, D.C. at the end of January. Furthermore, it was reported 
that the Chinese intend to pursue affirmatively a peaceful policy to en- 
courage Taiwan to come into some type of federal system that would 
permit retention of aspects of Taiwan’s socioeconomic system. If the 
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agreements and understandings hold, the Chinese civil war might fi- 
nally be drawing to a close. 


Domestic Policies and Politics 


The new Long March is subject to important inputs from the in- 
ternational sphere but will succeed or fail on the basis of domestic 
support. In the past year, a flurry of decisions were announced and 
policies initiated. Organizations long dormant were revitalized. The 
masses were urged to undertake a wide variety of tasks; the leadership 
was ordered to implement new procedures, alter views, adopt new out- 
looks. However, not all was new. The means employed to encourage 
these changes, inject a sense of historical importance, and develop 
support were often quite traditional. Emphasis was upon unity, collegi- 
ality (with some exceptions), and forgiveness of past errors as long as 
commitment to new tasks was avowed. Important segments of society— 
women, youth, workers, scientists and technicians—were reassured of 
their roles, promised special rewards, and urged to embrace the tasks. 
A sense of urgency was characteristic of much of the year’s activities. 
It reflected the rhetoric of leadership, together with an understanding 
of the time lost for modernization. 

By the end of 1978 it was possible to delineate, with considerable 
specificity, the tasks envisaged for the next ten years, and the means 
assumed necessary by the contemporary leadership for their achieve- 
ment. What was much more difficult to appraise was the degree of 
mass or cadre support for the goals, means, and the top leadership that 
was undertaking these tasks. 

Early in the year, Premier Hua announced the leadership goals 
in the following words: “The primary task for the people of our coun- 
try at present and for some time to come is still to expose and criticize 
the ‘Gang of Four’ and carry this struggle through to the end.”? This 
statement preceded the discussion of the Four Modernizations. It 
seems wise to take the words at their face value. The Four Moderniza- 
tions Campaign went on in an atmosphere that included continued re- 
versal of verdicts, and occasional removal of top leadership cadres. The 
emphasis upon the political guarantees of the new constitution, to- 
gether with the willingness of some Chinese (with or without govern- 
mental approval) to criticize some Chinese leaders, provided a liveli- 
ness and richness to the texture of Chinese politics. Given the past 
cyclical history of Chinese politics, together with the very basic changes 
in Chinese life that were constantly discussed, the ferment made it 
essential to consider whether China might be drawn into another po- 
litical upheaval as the continued transfer of power and legitimacy ini- 
tiated by the death of Chairman Mao continued to be played out. De- 
spite Chairman Hua’s statement, virtually every aspect of life in China 


7 Work Report, p. 15. 
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focussed upon the Four Modernizations. Hence this topic receives pri- 
mary attention. The enduring legacy of the Gang of Four is then re- 
viewed in the light of this program. 


The Four Modernizations: ‘The goals of the Four Modernizations may 
be traced back to the Work Report of Premier Chou in 1964. In 1978, 
however, the term gained currency and specific content. Premier Hua 
in the Work Report to the 5th National People’s Congress provided 
detail on the “Speed up of Socialist Modernization.” He, in turn, was 
building on a ten-year program developed in 1975 State Council dis- 
cussions. Within the remaining years of that ten-year period China is: 


... to produce 400 billion kilograms of grain and 60 million tons of 
steel. In each of the eight years from 1978 to 1985 the value of agricul- 
tural output is to increase by 4 to 5 percent and of industrial output by 
over 10 percent. The increase in our country’s output of major indus- 
trial products in the eight years will far exceed that in the past 28 years. 
In these eight years, state revenues and investment budgeted for capital 
construction will be equivalent to the total for the past 28 years. ... The 
accomplishments of the ten year plan will bring out tremendous eco- 
nomic and technological changes and provide the country with a much 
more solid material base, and, given another period of hard work over 
three more five year plans, the stage will be set for China to take its 
place in the front ranks of the world economy.§ 


Chairman Hua then discussed the goals in some detail with respect to 
the four subject areas. This was followed by national conferences draw- 
ing together selected participants involved in the special tasks, speeches 
by national leaders on the conference topic—such as science policy, 
commercial and trade work—and group discussions about how to im- 
plement the tasks. 

The key role of agriculture has long been recognized by the Chi- 
nese. This centrality in all modernization efforts is reflected in the 
discussion of such policies as agricultural mechanization, stabilization 
of yields, and the development of transportation and distribution facili- 
ties. But Chinese agriculture is still subject to climate and weather. In 
1978 drought conditions continued to affect harvests. From early June, 
telephone conferences, newspaper accounts, and cadre energies were cen- 
tered on Anhwei and neighboring provinces where conditions were 
acute. When American Secretary of Agriculture Bergland returned 
from his trip to China in October, he commented upon the impact 
of the drought with respect to grain supplies, the possibility of addi- 
tional grain purchases by the Chinese, and the tempering effect of this 
drought upon the modernization effort. ‘The specific steps to imple- 
ment Chinese policies on agriculture were the subject of at least two 
important conferences during the year—the National Conference on 


8 Work Report, p. 19. 
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Agricultural Construction in July and the Conference on Finance and 
Trade Work in June-July. 

In industry the slogan is: “Speed up the development of the basic 
industries and give full scope to the leading role of industry.” The 
Work Report said: “We must take steel as the key link. . . . Meanwhile 
the state plans to build or complete 120 large scale projects including 
ten iron and steel complexes, nine non-ferrous metal complexes, eight 
coal mines, ten oil and gas fields, 30 power stations, six new trunk rail- 
ways and five key harbours.”® Details were covered in specialized con- 
ferences and explored in international discussions with foreign business 
concerns that might participate in the building of the projects. In 1978 
it appeared that Japanese interests would play the central role with 
British, French, and German concerns undertaking selected projects. 
The commitment of China to use foreign companies created problems 
with respect to payment terms. A continued emphasis upon China’s 
oil development and export offers at least a partial answer. In addi- 
tion, a variety of deferred payment procedures were reported by nego- 
tiating teams; bank loan proposals were made to China; and modest 
borrowing from the United Nations occurred. 

The third modernization is national defense. ‘The Chinese link 
this to research and development. “The national defense industries 
should turn their production capacity to good account, diligently carry 
out research and trial production, and then turn out more and better 
modern conventional and strategic weapons.”!° The importance of 
the machine building industry is of special note here. While Chinese 
modernizers looked abroad for weapons and technology, at home there 
were conferences devoted to military affairs—especially the political 
work and the role of the militia in this new phase. By recognizing new 
historical conditions, past theories relevant to the organization, role, 
and activities of the military could be reevaluated and reworked. Some 
preview of the higher-level skills and training that are to be part of 
this modernization effort was found in the decision to extend the 
length of service of individuals serving in the military. 

The fourth field of modernization is science and technology. Here 
aims are comprehensive and ambitious. Discussed at length in the 
Work Report and in even more detail in the National Science Confer- 
ence held in Peking from March 18-31, the theme is “catching up.” 
This emphasis upon science and technology accounts in part for the 
massive changes in Chinese educational practices including an empha- 
sis upon skills, examinations, training of gifted youngsters, and the 
startling decision to send a large number of Chinese men and women 
abroad for training and education. 

The leadership recognized that science and technology could make 
a contribution to the solving of “scientific and technical problems in 


8 Work Report, p. 22. 
10 Work Report, p. 23. 
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economic construction and national defense. . . . We must strive to 
develop new scientific techniques, set up nuclear power stations, launch 
different kinds of satellites. and step up research in genetic engineering 
and above all research on integrated circuits, and electronic computers 
and their widespread application. ... Full attention must be paid to 
theoretical research on the natural sciences, including such basic sub- 
jects as modern mathematics, high energy physics and molecular biol- 
ogy.” To achieve these goals, the Chinese decided to emphasize the 
education of scientists and technicians, invitations to foreign lecturers 
to come to China, a national survey of science personnel, the institu- 
tionalization of means for replenishment and expansion of the number 
of specialists, and a series of basic decisions with respect to university 
and postgraduate education.” 

Besides the ambitious nature of all goals, an important aspect of 
1978 was the legitimization of means for their achievement. In the con- 
text of the prior ten years, many of the decisions were controversial. 

Departure from prior experience was most marked in the general 
area of private activity and especially the policy on remuneration. In 
agriculture, recognition and protection was given to “private plots” as 
an integral part of the agricultural system and to the institution of 
local fairs. There was also an emphasis on the relationship between 
work and reward. ‘The constitutional provision that “the state pro- 
motes social labor emulation... it applies the principle of combining 
moral encouragement with material rewards with the stress on the 
former’’18 must be taken in the light of the statement of the Work Re- 
port that: 


At the same time as production rises, we must gradually improve the 
livelihood of the people so that in normal harvest years 90 percent of 
the commune members can receive a bigger income every year and staff 
members and workers can have their wages increased step by step pro- 
vided that the State plan is fulfilled.t4 


There was continued reference to non-material incentives, but in 1978 
the emphasis was upon material rewards. In agriculture, the references 
to Tachai markedly decreased. The explanation, reported from an 
economics seminar held in Peking, was that the model worked only 
when the outlook of the unit changed as well as the payment system. 
Apparently in most cases, this outlook change was absent. 





11 Work Report, pp. 27-28. 

12 The changes in education, student selection, and related matters are numer- 
ous and important. They are only briefly touched upon in this article. A fine account 
of changes, evenhandedly analyzed, is to be found in an article by Suzanne Pepper, 
“Education and Revolution; “The Chinese Model’ Revisited,” Asian Survey, 18:9, 
September 1978, pp. 847-891. 

18 Documents of the First Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress of the 
People’s eee of China, published by the Foreign Languages Press in Peking, 
1978, p. 139. 
if Work Report, p. 26. 
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In 1978 the emphasis was upon the production team. ‘There were 
constant injunctions to cadres that they should not take profits from 
the teams for non-productive construction, and that “irrational bur- 
dens” should be lifted from the peasants. This term “irrational bur- 
dens” is drawn from a report on Hsianghsiang county in Hunan prov- 
ince, which has been commended for study by other provinces. In that 
county exceptional efforts were made to release the peasantry from 
irrational burdens and to emphasize production rather than wasting 
time at meetings or non-productive activities. 

There was a corollary to this effort in industry. There were im- 
portant changes in the structure of enterprises, and an affirmative em- 
phasis upon remuneration. The Work Report called for the abolition 
of revolutionary committees in enterprises, schools, and at the prefec- 
tural levels, with the term revolutionary committee to be reserved for 
governmental units. With the return to old administrative forms in 
industry came the reintroduction of formal titles such as director and 
chief engineer. Furthermore specialization in production would replace 
the self-reliance policy that had characterized Chinese enterprises. 

With respect to pay, the current interpretation of the phrase “to 
each according to his work” was a time/rate schedule coupled with the 
use of bonuses. The bonuses were to cover the majority of individuals 
and to take into account not only production, but also such other cri- 
teria as attendance, occupational safety measures, innovation, and other 
items. Reorganization within economic ministries was taking place. 

The application of these proposals was continually illustrated in 
the media. A peasant found a large diamond and was rewarded with 
the opportunity to become a worker; her unit received a tractor. A 
championship basketball team received a television set for the group, 
and each individual and coach received a wool blanket. A valuable 
innovation suggested by a worker earned him money. Beside positive 
inducements, there were negative sanctions; a restaurant that refused 
to enforce public health measures was closed and the workers and 
cadres lost portions of their salaries. 

In science and technology the changes were even more dramatic. 
Intellectuals are no longer “the stinking ninth category” (a Gang of 
Four assessment). Now the state is prepared to provide inducements 
and advantages: 5/6 time is to be free for work with no meetings or 
political obligations, couples long separated are to be reunited if at all 
possible, equipment and books are to be made available, professional 
associations were reinstituted and honored, academic titles brought 
back, individuals promoted, and party membership encouraged. One 
has only to review the past ten years to realize that current practices 
substantially alter the previous reward system. 


Unity, Organization, and Governance: Though Chinese leadership may 
have assumed that the means to be employed for their goals would be 
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attractive, they also drew upon traditional procedures to insure sup- 
port and unity for the difficult tasks. 

For mobilization purposes, the CCP, in tandem with the Na- 
tional People’s Congress (February 26-March 5), convened the Chi- 
nese Peoples Political Consultative Conference, an old united front 
organization that predates the PRC. The 1988 members of the National 
Committee of the Fifth CPPCC included designated representatives 
from remnant political parties, the Women’s Federation, the Young 
Communist League, literary and art circles, social science as well as 
science and technology circles, and a variety of special professional, 
sport, and technical groups and also some 993 specially invited persons. 
Teng Hsiao-ping, who became the Chairman of the Fifth National 
Committee of the CPPCC, spoke of the session as providing a forum 
for democratic consultation, and envisaged the revolutionary united 
front as playing an important role in accomplishing the Four Moderni- 
zations. This role was reinforced by the continued publicity given to 
the CPPCC in its local conferences following the national meeting. 

In late spring the Party announced the reemergence of the mass 
organizations. Their publications and journals were once again to be 
published, and their national conferences held in September and 
October were all addressed by the top leadership. The delegates were 
received by Chairman Hua. Each conference reviewed its own work 
report, adopted a new constitution, and confirmed new executive 
leadership. The work of the women, the youth, and the trade unions 
was integrated into the activities of the nation as developed in the 
National People’s Congress. The tasks for youth emphasized educa- 
tion; for women the emphasis was the continued need to raise their cul- 
tural levels and to participate in socialist production while emphasizing 
unity. With respect to trade unions, the tasks embodied most of those 
which had brought the organization into disrepute in 1966. 

The United Front activities, and those of the mass organizations 
in 1978, were coordinated to the work of the government and the 1977 
National Party Congress. The Party apparatus had been confirmed in 
1977, the governmental structures in the meetings of the Fifth Na- 
tional People’s Congress (NPC) in March 1978. In the NPC, the repre- 
sentation was based upon geography with some special provisions for 
army representatives. 

The NPC gave formal approval to tasks, means, and leadership. 
Publicity given their work emphasized the stability, order, and self- 
confidence of the leadership. The 3,456 delegates reading through the 
documents and listening to the speeches found themselves, in the name 
of Chairman Mao, moving China decisively into a new era. The deci- 
sions to retain Chairman Hua Kuo-feng as Premier as well as Party 
Chairman and to appoint Yeh Chien-ying as Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the NPC (a largely ceremonial task), with ‘Teng Hsiao- 
ping remaining as Vice Premier along with twelve other appointees, 
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appeared to represent a political decision for unity and the status quo. 
The addition of vice premiers and the expansion of units designated 
as ministries all emphasized the tasks of modernization and the view 
that this group constituted the effective leadership to take China for- 
ward. 

The path for this march was to be somewhat different from the 
past. An important part of the NPC work, reiterated since its March 
meetings, has been the necessity for socialist legalism. The Constitu- 
tion reestablished the role of the procuracy. Since the NPC meetings 
there have been continual provincial level gatherings of the security 
organizations and judicial workers, all of whom are to involve them- 
selves in the “reversal of verdicts,” to “learn from the facts,” and to 
act on the basis of constitutional guarantees. The tenor of the 1978 
discussions indicates clearly that some legal organizations had been 
subverted by or had succumbed to the Gang of Four. In the process of 
countering the remnant influence of the Gang of Four, and reversing 
the verdicts of those purged and punished, it was not permissible to 
extract confessions by force nor to avoid appropriate legal procedures 
and guarantees. 

But what of the remaining Gang of Four followers or their influ- 
ence? What measures are to be taken against the followers yet to be 
identified? What are the consequences, if any, of this continued cam- 
paign while the modernization efforts gain momentum? 

The major struggle against the highest level followers of the Gang 
of Four occurred before the 1977 Party Congress and was reflected in 
personnel changes confirmed at that meeting. The political decisions 
of the Party were translated into governmental appointments confirmed 
by the Fifth National Peoples’ Congress. Certainly changes of person- 
nel and appointment of individuals to new posts have occurred in 
1978. ‘These appointments reflect continued rehabilitation of indi- 
viduals ousted in the Cultural Revolution. Supporters of Teng have 
moved into Party posts as well as new positions in science, technology, 
and the scientific academies. After a long series of ouster rumors dating 
back to 1977, Wu Teh did indeed lose his post in Peking but retained 
important Party positions. Some individual province and city leaders 
have lost their posts (for example, in Liaoning and Tientsin). Though 
most of these individuals had strong ties to factions in the Cultural 
Revolution or profited from the ouster of others, the criticisms of 
them in 1978 suggested that they also were incompetent administrators. 
Some individuals still remain active in politics. Chen Hsi-lien, also 
long rumored for replacement, still retains his posts. Others who clearly 
rose in the Cultural Revolution have continued to take on additional 
responsibilities. 

In addition to the high level political changes, the more common 
experience of 1978 was the continued “reversal of verdicts” at the local 
level. At city or county level, individuals imprisoned or people who had 
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simply disappeared were rehabilitated and restored to positions of 
honor, if not power. ‘Those deceased were honored and their families 
(who had also suffered) given recompense. 

Some analysts, using elite analysis for the return of individuals 
and personnel changes, assume that Chairman Hua, Vice Premier Teng, 
and Wang Tung-hsing constitute leaders of factions with differing poli- 
cies and followers who either seek to acquire or retain power. After all, 
Party Chairman Hua profited from the support of Chairman Mao and 
was confirmed in power after the Tienamen riots. Wang ‘Tung-hsing 
had strong ties to the Gang of Four, though he was certainly crucial to 
their downfall, and Teng has been twice ousted from power and surely 
sought justification if not revenge. 

Yet the governmental] decisions of the NPC appear to reflect an 
equilibrium and sharing of power. Unanswered was the question 
of whether the positions of Hua and Teng represented the choice 
of the two individuals (as late as November Teng was reiterating to 
foreign visitors his lack of interest in the premiership), an accommoda- 
tion forced upon them by a balance of power in the top level of Party 
leadership (high-level meetings reported in session near the end of the 
year were not to result in purges, according to statements attributed to 
Teng), or simply a temporary tactic to prepare for renewed struggle. 
An argument can be made for differences of view with respect to policy 
by comparing the speeches of major political leaders at the National 
Science Conference, though some would argue that this difference re- 
flected the audience addressed by the speakers. 

Certain aspects of politics in China do seem clear. Legitimization 
of the new Long March—especially the means for achieving the goals 
—remains difficult. The continued calls for cadre leadership, the slow- 
ness of response to new remuneration systems and organizations, the 
unevenness of provincial programs for “reversing verdicts,” reflects an 
ongoing caution in most aspects of life. The post 1949 period is filled 
with individuals who were heroes one day and villains the next. Cau- 
tion is understandable. 

The commitment to the Four Modernizations, with an emphasis 
upon experimentation and “learning from experience,” requires in- 
creasing distance from much of the theory of Chairman Mao. The con- 
tinued reevaluation of materials published in the Cultural Revolution, 
the rehabilitation of individuals from the early 1960s (for example, 
Peng Teh-huai), together with the efforts to view the Tienamen riots 
as a revolutionary act, cannot avoid a rethinking of the role of the 
founder of the People’s Repuublic. In December 1978, Teng and the 
Chinese leadership were prepared to tolerate considerable criticism of 


15 The text of the speeches will be found in Peking Review, No. 12, March 24, 
1978, pp. 9-19 for that of Teng Hsiao-p’ing; and No. 13, March 31, 1978, pp. 6-14 for 
that of Hua Kuo-feng. 
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aspects of life in China but not of the position of Chairman Mao (even 
if he had made mistakes). 

The highest levels of political leadership in China still included 
some who benefited from the Cultural Revolution together with an 
expanding number of rehabilitated individuals. ‘The alliance for unity 
on the new Long March was holding. One fact seemed certain for the 
New Year: the pressures on unity would mount as the momentum for 
change increased and the costs and consequences of modernization 
policies became more apparent. 
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TAIWAN 1978: ECONOMIC SUCCESSES, 
INTERNATIONAL UNCERTAINTIES 





J. Bruce Jacobs* i 


THE YEAR 1978 in Taiwan proved relatively unevent- 
ful until the very end when suddenly the announcement that diplo- 
matic relations with the United States would be severed posed this 
island nation with uncertainties regarding its future.** In the political 
sphere, Nationalist Party Chairman Chiang Ching-kuo, the eldest son 
of the late President Chiang Kai-shek, shifted from the Premiership 
to the Presidency and made a number of new appointments in the party 
and the government. The economy and foreign trade continued to grow 
substantially despite uncertainty in the diplomatic sphere. 


Domestic Politics: Eventful Continuity 


Two political events, the Nationalist Party (Kuomintang) “de- 
feat” in the November 19, 1977 elections and the shift of Chiang Ching- 
kuo from the Premiership to the Presidency, triggered a number of 
political changes in 1978. 


The Elections and the Attempts at Party Reform: The Nationalist Party 
suffered an unprecedented “defeat” in the November 19, 1977 elections. 
Four of 20 Nationalist Party nominees for county executive and the 


* I gratefully acknowledge research grants from the Australian Research Grants 
Committee and the Chinese Cultural Center in New York that enabled field research 
in Taiwan during November-December 1977 and January-March 1978. 

** Editorial Note: The important developments in the latter half of December 
1978 made an updating of this article necessary after it had been submitted for 
publication. These changes were made by the editors in consultation with the 
author. 
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equivalent mayoral positions, 12 of 69 Nationalist Party nominees for 
the Taiwan Provincial Assembly, and two of 45 Nationalist Party 
nominees for the Taipei City Council lost to nonpartisans.t The elec- 
tions also resulted in the Chungli riot. 

Observers of these elections offered two sets of explanations for 
the Nationalist Party’s “defeat.” Intellectuals based in ‘Taipei empha- 
sized the independent, anti-Party proclivities of Taiwan’s educated 
youth. In Taoyuan County many of the so-called iron votes ((ieh-p’iao) 
of military areas went to Hsü Hsin-liang, the nonpartisan winner of the 
election for County Executive, while in Nantou County the nonparti- 
san victor in the election for Taiwan Provincial Assembly, Chang 
Chiin-hung, won numerous votes in Chung-hsing New Village, the resi- 
dence of many Provincial Government bureaucrats. Clearly, according 
to this analysis, the children of many military servicemen and govern- 
ment officials no longer voted as the Nationalist Party suggested and, 
in fact, responded positively to the anti-Party campaigns of the unafh- 
liated candidates. 

This analysis emphasizing the independent and anti-Party atti- 
tudes of Taiwan’s educated youth seems valid for certain areas and 
some higher-level elections. My own observations of the elections in 
lower-level, rural areas, however, suggested a different set of reasons for 
the Nationalist Party “defeat.” In recent years the Nationalist Party 
has penetrated local levels and has come to play a more important 
role in basic-level politics.? The growing organizational strength of the 
party has infected many professional party cadres with hubris, which 
in turn led to two major errors in the 1977 elections. First, professional 
party cadres played favorites during the nomination process and ali- 
enated many long-term, loyal party members; this unhappiness resulted 
in many “against party discipline” (wei-cht) candidacies. Second, the 
party organization campaigned so vigorously in support of its nom- 
inees that it created resentment (fan-kan) against the party and enabled 
nonpartisans to seek “sympathy votes” (t’ung-ch’ing piao). Thus, Lin 
Lo-shan, the victorious nonpartisan candidate for Taiwan Provincial 
Assembly in Chiayi County, told voters how he had failed in three pre- 
vious campaigns for the Provincial Assembly and pleaded with voters 
to help him on his last try; his campaign speeches did not emphasize 
anti-Party themes. Likewise, Su Hung Ytieh-chiao, a victorious non- 
partisan candidate for the Taiwan Provincial Assembly in Yunlin 


1 J’ai-wan shih-pao (Taiwan Times), November 20, 1978, p. 1. Full election 
returns appear in the press of November 20, 1977. Nonpartisans won a further 
eight seats in the Taiwan Provincial Assembly and six seats in the Taipei City 
Council which the Nationalist Party had allocated to nonpartisans and did not 
contest. 

2 For further analysis of this trend, see J. Bruce Jacobs, “Paradoxes in the 
politics of Taiwan: Lessons for comparative politics,” Politics, XTI1:2 (November 
1978), pp. 241-243, 244-245, and J. Bruce Jacobs, Local Politics in a Rural Chinese 
Cultural Setting: A Field Study of Matsu Township, Taiwan (Canberra: Australian 
National University, Contemporary China Papers, forthcoming), esp. ch. ii. 
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‘County and the wife of a long-term political prisoner, Su Tung-ch’i, 
asked voters “Am I guilty?” (wo yu tsui ma?). Although Mrs. Su’s cam- 
paign had great anti-Party potential, most of her votes apparently 
came from young women who sympathized with Mrs. Su’s plight, but 
who had no particular political orientation. 

The “defeat” in the November 19, 1977 elections led to important 
personnel changes within the leadership of the Nationalist Party’s or- 
ganization as well as several attempts at party reform in 1978. Changes 
in the leadership of the Central Party Headquarters were clearly in 
order and Li Huan, Director of the Nationalist Party’s Organization 
Department and a very close aide of Chiang Ching-kuo, set the stage 
by resigning his position as head of the Youth Corps.’ Leaks suggested 
Chiang Ching-kuo intended to replace Li Huan as Director of the 
Party’s Organization Department with Shen Chih-yiieh, the Director 
of the Bureau of Investigation. The possibility that the island’s chief 
policeman would become the party official most directly responsible 
for elections caused considerable consternation. Apparently Chiang 
Ching-kuo, while walking on the beach at Penghu, asked an aide for 
his opinion of the proposed party appointments. The aide’s frank an- 
swer resulted in a revised list. Shen Chih-yiieh became Director of the 
Social Affairs Department while the Organization Department came 
under Chao Tzu-chai, who also continued as Secretary-General of the 
Central Policy Committee. P’an Chen-ch’iu, another very close aide of 
Chiang Ching-kuo, became Acting Chairman of the Taiwan Provincial 
Party Headquarters.+ | 

Further important changes in party organizational personnel oc- 
curred later in the year. Seventeen of the 20 county and equivalent 
municipal party organizations received new chairmen, though some of 
these new appointees transferred from other counties or the Provincial 
Party Headquarters.5 Wang Jen-yiian, a former Minister of Justice, 
became the new Director of the Party’s Organization Department in 
May.® Further changes in the central and provincial party organizations 
occurred in June, when Chiang Ching-kuo himself replaced Li Huan 
as Director of the party’s Research Institute of Revolutionary Practice 


3 See Lien-ho pao (United Daily News, hereafter LHP), December 31, 1977, p. 
l and press of January 1, 1978. Chiang Ching-kuo headed the Youth Corps from its 
founding in 1952 until 1973, the year after he became Premier; Li Huan, who be- 
came director in 1973, had been involved with Chiang in Youth Corps activities 
from the beginning. See Chung Jung-chi’s article, LHP, December 31, 1977, p. 2. 

4'The six major appointees ranged in age from 52 to 65 and averaged 59 years 
of age; one of the six was Taiwanese. See LHP, January 5, 1978, p. 2, and Chung- 
hua jih-pao, January 5, 1972, p. 2, for brief biographical sketches. 

5 LHP, March 22, 1978, p. 3. While some of these changes occurred because 
of the November 19, 1977 elections, these positions generally have had fixed terms 
and have often been rotated following elections. Note: All page citations for LHP 
after March 8, 1978 refer to the Overseas Edition. 

6 See LHP, May 4, 1978, p. 1. Wang was removed from the cabinet in June 
1976 following a scandal in which he was officially cleared; Chao Tzu-chai con- 
tinued as Secretary-General of the Central Policy Committee. 
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and Li Huan became Board Chairman of the party’s Central Motion 
Picture Corporation. Three of the five important new appointments 
to the party’s organization in October went to young Taiwanese in 
their early forties. 

The importance the party leadership attached to the reform of 
local organizations following the November 19, 1977 elections became 
clear during the Second Plenum of the Eleventh Nationalist Party 
Central Committee which convened during February 1978. In addition 
to nominating the party’s candidates for President and Vice-President, 
the Plenum considered five documents. Only one of these documents, 
“The Improvement of Local Party Affairs Document” (Ti-fang tang-wu 
kai-chin an), received consideration in each of the Plenum’s three in- 
vestigation committees. Unfortunately, “The Improvement of Local 
Party Affairs Document” remained classified and newspaper reports as 
well as interviews with high party officials did not reveal whether the 
Document contained genuine prescriptions or merely a series of plati- 
tudes. The document reportedly called for raising the quality of party 
cadres and members, increasing participation and democracy in party 
affairs, and developing organizational flexibility in order to utilize 
better the more enthusiastic (je-hsin) party members. The implementa- 
tion of these goals will not prove easy, but possible solutions include 
the early retirement of mediocre professional party cadres and the 
purging of inactive persons from party membership. 

The party also emphasized reforms during the two sets of elections 
held during 1978. Newspaper reports stressed how the party refrained 
from making nominations in the Village Head and Township Assem- 
bly elections of June 17, 1978, a supposedly “great change in internal 
party policy”’;? in fact, the party has never made nominations for these 
low-level posts. The party did make nominations for the Chairman- 
ships and Vice-Chairmanships of the Township Assemblies, a practice 
begun only in recent years. Nationalist Party members won 297 of 308 
(96.4%) Township Assembly Chairmanships and 289 of 308 (93.8%) 
Vice-Chairmanships, high proportions which strongly indicate the 
party’s penetration into local levels. 

The party reforms for the December 1978 elections to the Central 
Parliamentary Organs attempted to alleviate the conflicts arising from 
the nomination process. The party decided to “recommend” (#’ui- 
chien) rather than “nominate” (ii-ming) candidates. In the past the 
party had consulted each party cell for opinions concerning prospective 
party nominees, but many aspirants for office complained that profes- 
sional party cadres manipulated these surveys. Now each party mem- 
ber, rather than each party cell, would be consulted and all party mem- 
bers would be able to observe the tabulation of the surveys at the local 
party offices. Furthermore, any party member could run against the 


7 LHP, April 4, 1978, p. 3. 
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“recommended” candidates.8 The party also decided to “draft” 
(cheng-chao) outstanding party members even if they had not registered 
for “recommendation.” Finally, in order to allow more nonpartisans to 
win seats, the party decided not to make “recommendations” in a con- 
siderable number of electoral districts, though, of course, Nationalist 
Party members could contest these posts without official backing. 

The actual party “recommendations” seem largely to have fol- 
lowed these reform guidelines. Although a very large number of per- 
sons had registered for “recommendation,’’® the party severely restricted 
the total number of “recommendations.” Only 29 persons received 
“recommendations” for the 38 Legislative Branch seats while only 30 
were “recommended” for the 56 National Assembly seats; the party 
made no “recommendations” for National Assembly in 10 of the 20 
counties and equivalent municipalities of ‘Taiwan Province. In an ap- 
parent change of policy, many incumbents did not receive “recommen- 
dations”: incumbents accounted for only 17 of the 29 Legislative 
Branch “recommendations” and 13 of the 30 National Assembly “rec- 
ommendations.” The 59 “recommended” persons averaged 46 years of 
age with only six persons (including five incumbents) exceeding 60 
years of age. Fifty (85%) had tertiary educational qualifications and 
only four (7%) were of Mainlander origin. The party “drafted” Pro- 
fessor Li Chung-kuei, who had been particularly outspoken on the 
need for reform at the Central Committee Plenum in February, to run 
for the Legislative Branch from Taipei. The party also made “recom- 
mendations” for nine of the ten Control Branch seats to be chosen on 
December 27, 1978 by the Taiwan Provincial Assembly and the Taipei 
City Council; five of the nine “recommendations” went to incum- 
bents.19 


The Presidential Election and Subsequent Government Personnel Changes: 
Conjecture as to whether or not Nationalist Party Chairman and 
Premier Chiang Ching-kuo would run for the Presidency in 1978 ended 
when incumbent President Yen Chia-kan announced to a January 7, 
1978 meeting of the party’s Central Standing Committee that he wished 
to support Premier Chiang in the 1978 Presidential election. Chiang 
was duly nominated by the Nationalist Party’s Central Committee 


8 These various reforms became clear only after substantial discussion. See 
LHP, July 21, 1978, p. 1; article by Wei Shu-yu, LHP, August 5, 1978, p. 3; state- 
ment of Organization Department Director Wang Jen-yiian in LHP, August 15, 
1978, p. 1; and article by Hsii Yang-ming, LHP, September 3, 1978, p. 1. 

9 Seven-hundred forty party members registered for the 104 available Central 
Parliamentary posts: 398 for 56 National Assembly seats, 270 for 38 Legislative 
Branch seats, and 72 for 10 Control Branch seats. Over 75% of these 740 persons, 
who averaged 44.7 years of age, had tertiary educational qualifications. See Yen 
Wen-shuan, LHP, August 9, 1978, p. 1. 

10 LHP, November 9, 1978, p. 3. The December 23, 1978 elections for the Legis- 
lative Branch and National Assembly and the December 27, 1978 elections for the 
Control Branch occurred too late for the results to be included in this article. 
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Plenum on February 15, elected by the National Assembly on March 
21, and inaugurated on May 20, 1978. 

As soon as Premier Chiang’s decision to run for President became 
known, political observers began to speculate about whom Chiang 
would choose to run for Vice-President. Attention focused on a num- 
ber of older Taiwanese who had served with the Nationalists on the 
Mainland before 1945 when Taiwan was a Japanese colony. Chiang 
did choose an older Taiwanese, seventy-one year old Hsieh Tung-min, 
who in 1945 became the first Taiwanese delegate to a National Party 
Congress and who served from 1972 to 1978 as the first native-born 
‘Taiwanese Governor of Taiwan Province. 

With a Taiwanese selected to be Vice-President, most political 
observers believed the new Premier would have to be a Mainlander. 
Early attention focused on Yü Kuo-hua, the Governor of the Central 
Bank, Chairman of the inter-ministerial Economic Construction Com- 
mittee, and a relative of Chiang Ching-kuo. Most critics felt the choice 
of Yii Kuo-hua, whom they believed lacked strong administrative abili- 
ties, would indicate President Chiang intended to remain closely in- 
volved in day-to-day administration. Other persons suggested as possi- 
bilities for the Premiership included Huang Shao-ku, Secretary-General 
of the National Security Council; Ni Wen-ya, Head of the Legislative 
Branch; Chang Pao-shu, Secretary-General of the Central Party Head- 
quarters; and the ultimate choice, Sun Ytin-hstian, Minister. of Eco- 
nomics. Born in Shantung in 1911, Sun Yiin-hstian came to Taiwan in 
May 1946 to work in the Taiwan Power Company of which he became 
General Manager in 1962. In 1964 the World Bank invited him to head 
the Nigerian electricity company, a position he held for three years. He 
was appointed Minister of Communications in February 1967 and 
Minister of Economics in October 1969. In presenting Sun’s name to 
the party’s Central Standing Committee and to the Legislative Branch, 
President Chiang stressed Sun’s numerous contributions to Taiwan’s 
economic construction and to the development of Taiwan's interna- 
tional economic relationships. 

The new cabinet did not contain many new faces. Five of the 
eight ministries received new heads, but four of the five new ministers 
had previously served as either minister or political vice-minister. The 
new Secretary-General of the Cabinet, General Ma Chi-chuang, was 
expected to act as a bridge between the Cabinet and the office of the 
President. 

Two important new appointments were Lin Yang-kang as Gov- 
ernor of Taiwan and Li Teng-hui as Mayor of Taipei. A 51-year-old 
Taiwanese, Lin Yang-kang, had been elected Nantou County Exécutive 
and later served as Director of the Taiwan Provincial Government’s 


11 The press, clearly under orders, remained remarkably devoid of such specu- 
vere though one article, quoting foreign press reports, appeared in LHP, February 
, 1978, p. 2. 
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Construction Department and, since 1976, as Mayor of Taipei. Li 
Teng-hui, a 55 year-old agricultural expert from Taipei with a Cornell 
Ph.D., had a distinguished career with the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction and since 1972 had served as Minister Without Port- 
folio. New persons accounted for about half of the subsequent ap- 
pointments to the Taiwan Provincial Government Council and to the 
sub-cabinet posts of Political Vice-Minister. The new Taiwan Provin- 
cial Government Council included Chang Hsien-tung, an active, non- 
partisan Provincial Assemblyman from Yunlin County. 


Political Opposition and Constraints on Dissent: In 1972, during a period 
of considerable political ferment, several intellectuals suggested that 
Chiang Ching-kuo had relaxed political controls in order to gain sup- 
port before and during the first months of his Premiership. ‘They ex- 
pected a clampdown as soon as he consolidated his administration and, 
to some extent, this occurred.!? Relaxation also occurred during late 
1977 and early 1978 as Chiang prepared to become President and some 
evidence indicates a stiffening of political controls later in the year. 

Opposition leaders made several attempts to expand the limits on 
debate in 1978. During Legislative Branch interpellation, nonpartisan 
K’ang Ning-hsiang made an outspoken call for political democracy. 
Premier Chiang Ching-kuo’s reply showed considerable sympathy for 
democracy as did his other statements to the Legislative Branch.13 As 
a rule, interpellations in Taiwan’s legislative bodies have been quite 
open and wide-ranging, especially in the Taiwan Provincial Assembly. 
In March, several Provincial Assemblymen called for the use of “dia- 
lects” instead of Mandarin during Assembly debate; in April, the As- 
sembly severely criticized the police; and in September, twelve non- 
partisan Provincial Assemblymen, in order to “protest” (k’ang-yt), re- 
fused to join the Assembly’s six Standing Committees and formed their 
own “Seventh Committee,” even electing a Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man. A leading newspaper commentary in October raised the sensitive 
issue of martial law, noting that martial law did not seem necessary. 

Most of the constraints on dissent involved the control of publica- 
tions and warnings to groups and individuals. In March 1978 the 
Ministry of the Interior warned the Presbyterian Church, which in 
August 1977 had published “A Declaration on Human Rights by the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan.”14 Police also seized ten thousand 
copies of a book about the November 1977 elections. In June, the Di- 


` 12For a useful analysis of the early seventies, see Mab Huang, Intellectual 
Ferment for Political Reforms in Taiwan, 1971-1973 (Ann Arbor: Center for Chi- 
nese Studies, University of Michigan, 1976). 

18 The full transcript of K’ang’s interpellation and Chiang’s reply appears in 
Li-fa yiian kung-pao (Legislative Branch Bulletin), No. 1085 (March 1, 1978), pp. 
24-30; fairly full accounts, especially of Chiang’s reply, appeared in the press of 
March 1, 1978. See also Chiang’s speech to the Legislative Branch in press, February 
22, 1978. 

14 LHP, March 26, 1978, p. 1; see also LHP editorial, March 16, 1978, p. 1. 
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rector of the Bureau of Investigation cautioned that intelligence re- 
ports showed the Chinese Communists had already taken over the 
“Taiwanese Independence” movement. In September, the govern- 
ment forced the owners of T’ai-wan jih-pao (Taiwan Daily News), an 
outspoken independent newspaper based in Taichung which had given 
excellent coverage of the Taiwan Provincial Government and Taiwan 
Provincial Assembly, to sell to a new owner with close links to the 
Ministry of Defense. Other books and publications were also seized and 
banned during the year. 


The Economy and Foreign Trade: Continuing Growth 


The economy boomed in 1978. The real growth rate of 12% ex- 
ceeded the expected 8.8% and planners revised the targeted annual 
growth rate for the second half of the Six Year Plan (1979-1981) from 
7.5% to 8.5%.16 In mid-year, the government revalued Taiwan’s cur- 
rency from NT$38=US$1 to NT$36=US$1, a move which government 
economists hoped would keep prices down while not affecting trade. 
At the same time the government decided to introduce “flexible” 
(chi-tung) exchange rates, but the meaning of this move remained un- 
clear. In presenting the FY 1979 budget to the Legislative Branch, 
Premier Chiang Ching-kuo stressed balancing the budget, not increas- 
ing the burden of the people, and maintaining stable prices.17 In fact, 
inflation remained low, about 5%.18 The government also raised the 
minimum monthly wage from the NT$600 set in 1968 to NT$2400 
(US$67). Average per capita income in 1978 was expected to reach 
US$1300. 

Foreign trade expanded rapidly in 1978 with an expected total 
two-way trade of US$24 billion, an increase of some 40%, and a trade 
surplus of US$1.5 billion, over twice the size of the 1977 surplus.1® 
However, the Political Vice-Minister of Economics warned that Taiwan 
faced two important problems, excessively low imports and worldwide 
protectionist economic policies.?° To help reduce foreign exchange re- 
serves as well as increase international people-to-people contacts, the 
government decided to allow people to go abroad as tourists. 


Foreign Relations: The Waiting is Over 


Taiwan's leaders watched nervously throughout 1978 as the “Tai- 
wan question” remained the main impediment to “normalizing” the 


15 LHP, June 27, 1978, p. 1. 

16 LHP, October 30, 1978, p. 1. 

17 LHP, April 8, 1978, p. 1. 

18 See, “Economic Indicators—Selected East Asian Countries,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (FEER), November 24, 1978, p. 71. 

19 For these and other statistics, see the excellent article by Bill Kazer, “Tai- 
wan’s bitter-sweet success,” FEER, November 24, 1978, pp. 54, 57. 

20 LHP, October 29, 1978, p. 1. 
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ever-improving relationship between Washington and Peking. There 
was some hope in Taiwan that de facto diplomatic relations between the 
U.S. and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) might continue to ex- 
pand without a formal withdrawal of American recognition of the 
ROC; and there even seemed to be some indications that this was not 
unreasonable. Peking had indicated indirectly that it might be pre- 
pared to put the Taiwan question aside in order to improve Sino-Amer- 
ican relations, while over half the membership in both houses of Con- 
gress had publicly opposed “normalizing” relations with Peking at 
Taiwan’s expense. 

‘The main threat to Taiwan’s interest, thus, came from the execu-- 
tive branch of the American government—in particular, the National 
Security Council and the State Department—where several China spe- 
cialists and other ex-academics seemed to be vying for the prestige of 
being responsible for “normalization.” The debate within the U:S. 
government on this issue was finally settled on December 15, 1978, 
when President Carter announced that, in effect, the U.S. government 
had accepted Peking’s terms for “normalization” without any formal 
commitment from the PRC on Taiwan while also agreeing to termi- 
nate the U.S. security pact with Taiwan after one year. President 
Chiang Ching-kuo denounced the American actions in strong language, 
calling the U.S. “the biggest sinner in history.” He also rejected the 
gratuitous advice from Washington concerning negotiation of the re- 
unification of Taiwan with the mainland, stating that his government 
“will never consider dealing with any Communist regime under any 
conditions, any pressure, any change.” 

While the U.S. decision was a serious blow to Taiwan, it was 
hardly unexpected, and Taipeh had been seeking to expand relations 
wherever it could. In recent years Taiwan has developed very close 
relations with Saudi Arabia. Taiwan provides Saudi Arabia with ag- 
ricultural, industrial, and medical assistance, contracts to build Saudi 
construction projects, and sells Saudi Arabia a variety of goods. In re- 
turn, Saudi Arabia provides Taiwan with a dependable supply of oil 
and with substantial low-interest loans.2! Ironically, this close relation- 
ship with Saudi Arabia has not prevented Taiwan from cooperating 
militarily with Israel.?? 

The two obvious solutions to Taiwan’s increasing diplomatic iso- 
lation are expanding people-to-people contacts and the indigenous 
development of military technology. In fact, the government has moved 
in both of these directions. With its wealth and fairly large, well-edu- 
cated population of 17 million people, Taiwan has begun to produce 


21 For a good survey of Saudi-Taiwan relations, see the article by Lu Ch’iang, 
LHP, September 18, 1978, p. 3. 

22See Melinda Liu, “The ‘outcasts’ get together,” FEER, June 16, 1978, pp. 
30-32, and Melinda Liu, “Propping up a fading friendship,” FEER, October 27, 
1978, pp. 18, 19. - 
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missiles and other weaponry. But of course Taiwan is still far from 
self-sufficient in its military requirements and much of its economic 
success depends upon foreign trade and access to foreign investment, 
particularly with the U.S. and Japan. 

As the year ended, dark clouds hung over the U.S.-Taiwan rela- 
tionship. The mass demonstrations in Taipei against the American 
diplomatic delegation headed by Deputy Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher probably reflected the current indignation of many of the 
people on Taiwan over Carter’s “betrayal” of a long-standing Ameri- 
can committment to the ROC. The U.S. protested these events and at 
one point threatened to withdraw the delegation, and there is no doubt 
that the emotional climate surrounding relations between the two gov- 
ernments is marked by a distinct lack of trust. Furthermore, in his 
“welcoming” speech, Vice Foreign Minister Frederick Chien empha- 
sized that economic and cultural ties, which the Carter administration 
claims it wishes to retain with Taiwan, can only be continued on a 
government-to-government basis and that Taiwan will have to be 
called the Republic of China in any future agreements between the 
two states. This may prove to be a temporary setback to U.S.-Taiwan 
relations, and the American recognition of Peking, as some observers 
had expected, may produce only “a short hiccup” in ‘Tatwan’s con- 
tinued development.?® But obviously there is much that must be.done 
by both Washington and Taipei, and by years end it remained to be 
seen if an agreement could be reached. 


23 Quote from Jocelyn Ericson, “Taiwan’s growing confidence,” FEER, No- 
vember 1978, p. 71. 
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JAPAN 1978: THE CONSENSUS 
CONTINUES 


Donald W. Klein 


IN THE EARLY part of 1978, Japan seemed to be floun- 
dering in stormy seas. There were nagging problems at home, such as 
unemployment, bankruptcies, and the embarrassing riots in connection 
with the opening of Japan’s new international airport. In foreign af- 
fairs the Russians, as usual, were being difficult on a series of issues, and 
the long-delayed peace and friendship treaty with China seemed hope- 
lessly deadlocked. Senior American officials were bluntly complaining 
to any listener about Japan’s allegedly predatory trade policies. And all 
the world—friend and foe alike—seemed to be marking off 200-mile ex- 
clusive fishing zones that might badly injure Japan. Yet by year’s end 
the Japanese could look back upon a generally good year. 


Politics—National and Local 


National Politics: The conservative Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
continued its customary dominance of Japanese politics, assisted in part 
by a broad national mood that seemed to call for sticking together in 
troubled times. In more concrete political terms, the LDP was also 
aided by the further splintering of the opposition parties. The newest 
entry was the United Social Democratic Party (Shakai Minshu Reng6), 
led by Den Hideo, who broke from the Japan Socialist Party in 1977.4 
With virtually no local organizational strength, the impact of this new 
party has been marginal. At best, it adds slightly to three other middle- 


1Den’s withering attack on the left wing of the Japan Socialist Party appears 
in Japan Echo, IV:4, 1977, pp. 74-82. 
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of-the-road parties—the Kömeitö (Clean Government Party), the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party, and the New Liberal Club. In the atmosphere 
of 1978, this centrist tendency eased LDP problems considerably. 

On the political left, the Japan Communist Party (JCP) saw its 
fortunes decline. The year began with the jolting disclosure that former 
Party Vice-Chairman Hakamada Satomi had been expelled for his pub- 
lic criticism of JCP Chairman Miyamoto Kenji. Unintimidated, Haka- 
mada responded with the startling accusation that Miyamoto was guilty 
of murder in a case dating back to the early 1930s. Moreover, the Party 
saw the defeat in April of Kyoto Governor Ninagawa Toraz6, a man 
who had done much to bring power and prestige to the JCP in local 
politics.? Finally, in the fall the Japanese Communists meekly endorsed 
the Sino-Japanese Peace and Friendship Treaty, even though the Chi- 
nese Communist Party has treated the JCP with unbridled contempt 
for the past dozen years. 

The largest opposition party, the Japan Socialist Party (JSP), 
moved toward a more centrist posture under the new leadership of 
Asukata Ichio, the former Yokohama mayor and founding father of 
the Progressive Mayors Association. Asukata is said to have made some 
progress in healing divistve party problems, but the JSP’s prospects of 
capturing the reins of government are as remote as ever. In any event, 
the public image of the party did not change for the better in the first 
nine months with Asukata at the helm; it received a 13.2% rating in 
December 1977 and a shade less popular support in September 1978.3 

Ké6meit6, Japan’s second largest opposition party, also moved to- 
ward the center. At the national convention in January, Chairman 
Takeiri Yoshikatsu muted the party’s opposition to both the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty and Japan’s Self-Defense Forces. This general centrist 
trend among the opposition parties, plus what appears to be a growing 
sense of Japanse nationalism, made life somewhat easier for the LDP 
leadership. Through the winter and spring there were still more dis- 
closures concerning high-level LDP involvement in the Lockheed scan- 
dal, but these did not seem to have a great impact on the public. In any 
case, LDP politics focused on the contest for the party presidency which, 
in Japan, determines the winner of the prime ministership. 

‘The ‘two most serious contenders were incumbent Prime Minister 
Fukuda Takeo and LDP Secretary-General Ohira Masayoshi, both of 
whom ran under a new voting system designed to be more democratic 
but which seemed to have the reverse effect in that more and more 
backroom politics and money were involved. Under the new scheme, 
all registered LDP members (about 1.5 million) were entitled to vote 


2 For a description of the role of the Communists in Ninagawa’s administration, 
see “Changing of Helms in Kyoto and Yokohama,” Japan Quarterly, XXV:3, July- 
September 1978, pp. 255-260. 

3 Asian Survey, 18:1, January 1978, p. 93, and Christian Science Monitor, Novem- 
ber 16, 1978. : 
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for the LDP presidency. The top two candidates would then be voted 
upon by the 378 LDP members of both houses of the Diet. 

As so often is the case in LDP politics, the difference between 
Fukuda and Ohira was a difference without much distinction. Both are 
very conservative, and although Fukuda is a bit more so, there was no 
overarching issue that divided the two men. It was, instead, the peren- 
nial battle of personalities and party factions. Much attention was given 
to the maneuverings of two other LDP figures, Nakasone Yasuhiro, the 
party's most prominent hawk on defense matters, and former Prime 
Minister Tanaka Kakuei. Tanaka is still under the Lockheed cloud, 
but he remains a major LDP faction leader in the Diet. Nakasone fav- 
ored Fukuda and Tanaka threw his support to Ohira. In the end, 
Ohira won in the “primary” election of late November (551,000 
for Ohira; 473,000 for Fukuda), after which Fukuda conceded the sec- 
ond round of voting in the name of Party unity. As prime minister for 
almost two years, Fukuda could look back upon some useful initiatives 
in Southeast Asia during his tenure, in addition to important break- 
throughs with China. 

The 68-year old Ohira is Japan’s tenth prime minister since the 
country regained its sovereignty in 1952. He brings to the post a wealth 
of experience in LDP and governmental politics reaching back to the 
1950s. In the period since 1962 he has headed Japan’s three most im- 
portant ministries: Foreign Affairs (1962-1964 and 1972-1974), Inter- 
national ‘Trade and Industry (1968-1970), and Finance (1974-1976). 
Most recently, he has been LDP Secretary-General. 

Ohira’s new cabinet is a characteristic balance among factions. 
‘The prime minister kept four posts for his own faction, including the 
Finance portfolio, now assigned to Kaneko Ippei. ‘The Fukuda fac- 
tion also was alloted four portfolios, among them the Foreign Minis- 
try, which was retained by Sonoda Sunao. The Tanaka faction obtained 
three posts, including the Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
under Esaki Masumi. The Nakasone and Miki factions each received 
two cabinet posts. Thus, all the key factions are represented, but no 
faction leader himself holds a cabinet post. 


Local Politics: For Japan’s so-called progressive parties, April was 
the cruelest month. In Kyoto Prefecture and Yokohama city, the pro- 
gressive mayors were replaced by conservatives. In Kyoto, Ninagawa 
Toraz6, at age 81, stepped down after heading that prefecture for 
an extraordinary 28 years. The progressives backed two different men, 
including a Communist supported by Ninagawa, and thus ensured the 
election of LDP member Hayashida Yukio, aged 62, a former Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Ministry official. 

The change of leadership in Yokohama was somewhat different. 
There the vacancy occurred when Asukata Ichio, the mayor since 1963, 
became chairman of the Japan Socialist Party in December 1977. He 
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was succeeded by the 62-year old conservative Saigo Michikazu, a 
former Ministry of Home Affairs vice-minister. 

The loss of Ninagawa and Asukata marks a further erosion of re- 
formist administrations that had been a hallmark of local politics from 
the mid-1960s. In 1977 the conservatives won all seven gubernatorial 
elections and 106 out of 127 mayoral elections (although in most cases 
in alliance with centrist parties). In December the progressives suffered 
another setback when the conservatives captured the governorship of 
Okinawa Prefecture, defeating a man supported by the JCP and JSP. 
Moreover, the other local progressive leader with a national reputation, 
‘Tokyo’s Minobe Ryokichi, is slated to step down in 1979 (when he will 
be 75 years old). 


Other Domestic Affairs 


Compared to the other major industrial powers, Japan’s economic 
situation in 1978 was relatively good, but certainly not without prob- 
lems. Unemployment, for example, rose to 2.4% (1.26 million workers) 
by mid-year, Japan’s worst unemployment figure since 1959. The un- 
employment resulted from a variety of factors, among them stiff com- 
petition from South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore in 
various industries. As a consequence, shipyards, small steel plants, and 
textile factories suffered in varying degrees. Japan’s shipbuilding in- 
dustry in particular continues to slide downward from its previously 
lofty heights. The industry’s backlog of orders dropped 50% below 
1977 levels, and a staggering 90% below the 1974 level. As a conse- 
quence, the government has ordered what amounts to a reduction of 
about a third of the nation’s capacity.” 

Japan’s most embarrassing moments in 1978 centered around the 
fumbled opening of the new international airport at Narita, located 
45 miles northeast of Tokyo. Planned as far back as 1966, the $2.9 bil- 
lion airport encountered one delay after another, many of them because 
of resistance by local farmers who lost their land in league with leftist 
elements who feel that Narita is a symbol of bureaucratic arrogance 
and insensitivity. Notwithstanding the mobilization of some 14,000 
riot police (the largest since the anti-Security Treaty riots of 1960), a 
handful of extremists reached the control tower and demolished vital 
equipment. All the world, of course, watched the scenes on television. 
The opening was delayed seven weeks, and of course these events took 
their tol]—some 9,000 casualties (including six deaths) and some 2,200 
arrests. Demonstrations continued into the fall, but the level of vio- 
lence dropped markedly. 

In a more positive vein, the Health and Welfare Ministry was able 
to announce that both Japanese males and females now have the long- 


4 Japan Times Weekly, January 28, 1978. 
5 Japan Report, September 1, 1978, p. 4. 
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est life span. Japanese women have edged Norwegian women and can 
expect to live almost 78 years. ‘The men passed Swedish men and should 
live to a bit under 73 years. 


Foreign Affairs 


U.S.-Japan Relations: In October American Ambassador to Japan 
Mike Mansfield was asked by reporters to list the outstanding issues be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan. With the brevity and clarity for which he is 
famed, Mansfield replied, “Trade, trade, and trade.”8 In the same in- 
terview, Mansfield said he thought the “trend has turned,” by which 
he meant that the volume of Japanese exports to the U.S. had begun 
to decline in various sectors. The key word here was “volume.” In 1976 
the volume of Japan’s exports rose 22% and in 1977 7%, but 
in 1978 they were headed for an 8% decline. Yet, when expressed in 
ever-weakening American dollars, the amounts were increasing. And’ 
thus the U.S. trade deficit with Japan of $8.1 billion for 1977 was 
already surpassed by August 1978 (by which time it was an estimated 
$8.7 billion). By the end of the year the trade deficit was expected to 
climb to about $13 billion. 

For much of the year the two nations resembled those legendary 
ships passing in the night. Early in the year, under what seemed to be 
crisis surroundings, U.S. Trade Representative Robert Strauss and fa- 
pan’s Minister for External Economic Affairs Ushiba Nobuhiko ham- 
mered out a communique describing the measures each side would take 
to alleviate economic problems. In essence, Japan pledged a series of 
steps to open up its large market and to dampen down its vast exports. 
The American side stated its “intention to improve its balance of pay- 
ments position by such measures as reducing its dependence on im- 
ported oil.” Moreover, Strauss went on record as expressing “confidence 
that in the next ninety days an effective energy program would be en- 
acted by Congress.’’8 

American dependence on imported oil was in fact not reduced, and 
the Carter energy program was adopted late in 1978, amidst a chorus 
of complaints (in both the U.S. and Japan) that it was too little and too 
late. Japan, too, was delayed in taking some necessary steps. Finally, in 
September the government passed a $13 billion additional expen- 
diture to spur and expand domestic demand. The funds were ear- 
marked for badly needed housing, schools, medical facilities, and other ' 
“social overhead” items. As part of this same package, about $4 billion 
was targeted for “emergency imports” (such as oil and enriched uran- 


6 Boston Globe, October 17, 1978. 
7 Christian Science Monitor, November 14, 1978; Boston Globe, October 3, 1978, 
` 8 Japan Report, February 1, 1978, pp. 4-5. 
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ium), the purpose being to reduce the surplus in the balance of pay- 
ments.® 

To alleviate the large trade deficit, the U.S. took a number of 
steps, one of which was the dispatch to Japan of Commerce Secretary 
Juanita Kreps in October. She spent two weeks in Japan with the larg- 
est trade mission ever sent abroad by the United States (108 business- 
men, plus 30 government officials). Mark Shepherd, Jr., head of Texas 
Instruments and spokesman for the mission, was quoted along lines 
that, by October, had become all too familiar: “Unless ways are found 
to reduce this deficit, confidence in the dollar will dwindle and pro- 
tectionist sentiments in the United States will gain strength.”1¢ 

While the trade situation was far from satisfactory from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint, the pain was alleviated at least in specific industries. 
For example, after the so-called trigger price mechanism took effect in 
May 1978, Japanese exports of steel to the U.S. dropped sharply. May- 
June exports fell to about 1.2 million tons in contrast to nearly 2.2 
million for the same 1977 period, and through September steel tonnage 
shipped from Japan to the U.S. was down 15%.14 
' Ambassador Mansfield put some of the problems in perspective in 
an Orlando, Florida speech by noting that U.S.-Japan trade will exceed 
$31 billion in 1978, a fact that far outweighs some of the problems. 
Similarly, Japanese officials, such as Minister Ushiba, repeatedly re- 
minded American audiences that Japan is by a wide margin the largest 
importer of American farm products ($4.3 billion in 1977). By Novem- 
ber, another Japanese official was willing to describe the period of 
“high tension” about trade matters as being “about over.” He empha- 
sized that Japan’s imports of manufactured goods were rising, and that 
nearly 41% of American exports to Japan consisted of manufactured 
goods,!2 

. The U.S. was not alone in pressing Japan on trade surpluses. At 

the Bonn economic summit in July, Fukuda heard many complaints 
from Common Market leaders. In response he promised to achieve a 
7% economic growth rate in fiscal 1978 (ending March 1979), but he 
appropriately cautioned that Japan’s efforts to decrease its surpluses 
might fail if importing nations failed in their fight against inflation. 

If relations between Japanese and American economic officials 
were often difficult, those between military figures were far more cor- 
dial. In fact, 1978 was a good year for Japan’s defense establishment. 
It began with the Komeit6 muting its long-time hostility to the Self- 
Defense Forces, a posture quickly applauded by Prime Minister Fu- 
kuda. Changing attitudes toward military matters were helped along 


9 Ibid., October 1, 1978, p. 7; Christian Science Monitor, November 14, 1978. 

19 Boston Globe, October 3, 1978. 

11 News From Japan (Washington, D.C.), September 5, 1978, p. 4; New York 
Times, November 10, 1978. 

12 News From Japan, November 8, 1978, p. 1 and November 2, 1978, p. 2. 
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by the Chinese, who constantly reminded Japan of the “threat from 
the North.” The PRC also invited some senior Japanese military fig- 
ures to Peking, where it urged them to work closely with the U.S. to 
strengthen defense ties. Moreover, Peking sent Chang Ts’ai-ch’ien, a 
deputy chief-of-staff of the People’s Liberation Army, to Japan in Sep- 
tember. Chang was the highest military officer ever sent by the PRC to 
Japan. 

Military ties with the U.S. were discussed in Washington in June 
between U.S. Defense Secretary Harold Brown and his Japanese coun- 
terpart, Defense Agency chief Kanemaru Shin, and again in November 
when the two men met in Tokyo. As a by-product of these talks, Japan 
will contribute substantially more (about $700 million a year) to the 
upkeep of the 48,700 American military personnel in Japan; agreement 
was reached to set up a joint defense planning body; and tentative 
agreements were reached under which Japan would greatly increase its 
purchase of American military equipment. 

Japan’s defense establishment was also heartened by public opin- 
fon polls that reaffirmed the trend of recent years indicating greater 
popular support for the Self-Defense Forces, defense spending, and the 
security link with the U.S. On the negative side, Japan’s military was 
embarrassed when the chairman of the Joint Staff Council (Japan’s 
approximate equivalent to the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff) said in July 
that Japan’s armed forces might act on their own in an emergency 
situation. The offending general was immediately fired in the name of 
civilian control of the military. 

In still another arena—Japan’s constant search for alternate 
sources of energy—Japanese-American ties were enhanced. When 
Prime Minister Fukuda conferred with President Carter in Washington 
in May, the former urged a more structured method for cooperation 
in locating new energy sources. As a result, the first consultation meet- 
ing on this subject was held in September in Tokyo, where it was agreed 
to establish a joint committee to facilitate the implementation of joint 
schemes. Writing about these meetings and future cooperation, the 
head of Scientific and Technological Affairs of Japan’s Foreign Min- 
istry pointedly stated that insofar as there is joint American-Japanese 
research, “Japan insists on giving top priority to nuclear fusion” as a 
means of increasing Japan’s energy independence."4 


Sino-Japanese Relations: By any standard, 1978 was a banner year in 
Sino-Japanese affairs. In February the two sides agreed on an eight- 
year, $20-billion trade agreement which, in simple terms, meant Chi- 
nese oil and coal would be traded for Japanese industrial products. 
Over the next few months it became apparent that the $20 billion fig- 


13 New York Times, November 10 and 19, 1978. 
14 Look Japan (Tokyo), October 14, 1978, p. 14. 
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ure was a modest one. Under various agreements, Japan pledged to 
assist China set up two steel plants, and to help modernize various 
power plants, the oil industry, port facilities, and China’s railway net- 
work. The crude dimensions of all this became apparent when Tokyo 
sent Kémoto Toshio, Minister of International ‘Trade and Industry, 
to Peking in September for week-long talks with China’s most senior 
political and economic officials. 

Kömoto hammered out an agreement which substantially changed 
the February pact. The eight-year agreement would now be extended 
by five years (to 1990), and the overall trade volume during the 13-year 
period might jump from the original $20 billion to $100 billion. For 
example, the February agreement provided that Japan would buy seven 
million tons of Chinese oil annually, rising to 15 million tons by 1985. 
Under the revised plan, Japan will reportedly buy 50 million tons an- 
nually beginning in 1985.15 In the short run, Sino-Japanese trade was 
advancing markedly. The 1977 volume of $3.4 billion would rise 
nearly 50% to at least $5 billion in 1978, and almost certainly a much 
greater figure in 1979.16 In the longer run, there was another advantage 
for Japan: this “China breakthrough” came at a moment when Japan’s 
products, particularly its heavy industrial goods, were encountering 
stiff resistance in many nations (most notably the U.S. and the Common 
Market). 

While the trade aspects were receiving enormous attention in the 
Japanese press (as part of a “China boom”), Tokyo and Peking moved 
toward completion of the long-delayed treaty of peace and friendship. 
The delay, of course, centered on China’s insistence that it include an 
“anti-hegemony” clause. Ultimately, the treaty (signed in Peking on 
August 12)!7 did include an article stating that neither party would 
seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific or any other region. But this was in 
part balanced by Article 4 which declared that the 10-year treaty would 
not affect either party in its relations with third nations. Moreover, the 
Japanese Government specifically declared in separate statements that 
the treaty was not aimed at any third country, “including the Soviet 
Union.” 

In October, Chinese Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing went to Tokyo 
to exchange instruments of ratification. Teng was easily the most sig- 
nificant PRC official ever to visit Japan, a fact duly noted by the Jap- 
anese press amidst rounds of banquets and speeches. All seven Jap- 
anese political parties supported ratification of the treaty in the Diet 
just prior to Teng’s arrival. During the ratification process, both Prime 
Minister Fukuda and Foreign Minister Sonoda focused on the impor- 
tance of a peaceful environment in Korea to ensure that the spirit of 


15 News From Japan, September 13 and September 19, 1978. 

16 New York Times, November 24, 1978, 

17 Text in Japan Report, September 1, 1978 and Peking Review, No. 33, August 
18, 1978. 
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the treaty be upheld. In other words, Japan would regard Chinese as- 
sistance to North Korea in a renewed Korean War as a hostile act. 
Moreover, in an obvious gesture to Moscow, the foreign minister em- 
phasized that Japan would not supply any military assistance to China. 

The one trouble spot in Sino-Japanese relations flared up in April 
around islands south of the Ryukyus. The Senkaku Islands (in Chinese, 
Tiao Yü T’ai) are claimed by both China and Japan. Armed Chinese 
fishing boats suddenly appeared around the islands. Japan protested 
to Peking. The Chinese quickly said it was all a mistake. Some major 
Japanese political figures, notably Nakasone Yasuhiro, tried to exploit 
this incident, presumably to embarrass two of his arch rivals, Fukuda 
and Ohira. In any event, Chinese and Japanese officials responsible for 
working out the Sino-Japanese Treaty agreed to shelve the Senkaku 
issue. 


Japan-South Korean Relations: Relations with Seoul were further so- 
lidified in September when the two sides held their 10th binational 
meetings, Japan being represented by Foreign Minister Sonoda. The 
talks were held only three weeks after the Sino-Japanese Peace and 
Friendship Treaty was signed, and thus Sonoda stressed that this pact 
did not signify any change in Japan’s policy toward Korea. Whatever 
the Koreans may have thought of these assurances, the case can be made’ 
that the treaty actually works to Korea’s advantage. In other words, 
the chief danger to South Korea—an attack by North Korea—seems 
much less likely because such an attack would be predicated upon 
Chinese assistance, or at least acquiesence. Peking, of course, is fully 
aware of the special importance Japan places on its ties with South 
Korea, and with Peking’s elaborate new ties to Tokyo; the Chinese 
would seem to have a strong vested interest in stability on the Korean 
peninsula. 

On other matters, Japan and Korea agreed to move ahead on the 
agreement to develop underseas resources on the continental shelf be- 
tween the two countries. The agreement was signed back in 1974, but 
not fully implemented by Japan until June 1978. Oil-short Japan puts 
high hopes on these oil reserves, said to contain 6.3 billion barrels (to 
put this in perspective, Japan imported 1.8 billion barrels in the 1977 
fiscal year). Peking immediately protested this treaty, but it was not 
clear if its new-found relations with Tokyo would in some manner 
mute this protest. The two nations also agreed to step up various cul- 
tural and educational exchanges. South Korea already has the largest 
number of foreign university students (about 700) studying in Japan. 


Japan-USSR Relations: Moscow and Tokyo began the year on a sour 
note and ended about the same way. In one of his first acts as Japan’s 
new foreign minister, Sonoda Sunao went to Moscow in January 1978 
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where the first consultations between Japanese and Soviet foreign min- 
isters were held in two years. Sonoda pressed the Soviets on the return 
of the “Northern Territories” (four islands off the Hokkaido coast) to 
Japan. The Russians were utterly unyielding, so much so that the two 
ministers did not even issue the customary joint communique. A month 
later the Japanese prime minister rejected a proposal from Soviet party 
chief Brezhnev for a treaty of “good neighborly relations and coopera- 
tion” on the grounds that such a treaty was impossible without a prior 
resolution of the Northern Territories issue. 

The Soviets were particularly disturbed at the Japanese for press- 
ing ahead and ultimately signing the peace and friendship treaty with 
Peking. This was clearly a failure of Soviet diplomacy, which for three 
years had urged Tokyo not to conclude such a treaty. When Japan 
announced its intention in June to renew talks with Peking, the Soviets 
delivered a formal diplomatic protest. It warned that if the treaty con- 
tained a clause directed against the Soviet Union, then Moscow “would 
have to make a necessary amendment to its own policy regarding its 
relations with Japan.”18 

Through the latter part of the year, Moscow had taken no actions. 
‘This is probably related to the fact that the two nations now enjoy 
rather complex and mutually beneficial trade and investment relations. 
Japan has brought its substantial capital and technical know-how to 
Siberia where it is engaged in seven major joint schemes to exploit the 
vast Siberian resources. Specific measures by Moscow against Japan 
might easily erode this cooperation, all the more so because the Rus- 
sians are so widely disliked and distrusted by the Japanese. In any case, 
in a more positive vein, the two nations signed a five-year agreement in 
April regarding salmon and trout fishing in the Northwest Pacific. 
However, Japan’s catch for 1978 is limited to 42,500 tons in contrast to 
62,000 in 1977. 


Foreign Relations—Other Areas: In view of Japan’s well-known de- 
pendence on Middle East oil, it is surprising that no Japanese prime 
minister or foreign minister had visited this-area while in office. This 
was remedied in 1978 when both Fukuda and Sonoda made such visits. 
In January Foreign Minister Sonoda spent a week in Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, and Iran where he discussed a 
variety of political and economic issues. He returned to the last three 
countries, plus Qatar, in September when he accompanied Prime Min- 
ister Fukuda there. The turmoil in Iran during the fall was of course 
disturbing to Japan, which gets 17% of its oil there. But unlike the 
panic of the 1973 oil crisis, Japan was better prepared in 1978, and had 
an 83-day stockpile from which it could draw. 


18 New York Times, June 20, 1978. 
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Japan went out of its way during the year to underscore its deep 
interest in Southeast Asia, especially the five nations (Indonesia, Philip- 
pines, Malaysia, Singapore, and Thailand) of the Association of South- 
east Asia Nations (ASEAN). When Prime Minister Fukuda held talks 
with President Carter in May, he singled out his visit to the ASEAN 
states in 1977 as exemplifying Japan’s “positive posture” toward world 
peace and prosperity. At the same meeting, Fukuda pledged that Japan 
would double its official development aid within three years instead 
of the five years originally planned. Presumably, much of this aid 
would go to ASEAN. Several weeks later Japan officially reported its 
official development assistance in 1977 as $1,424 million, a figure 
which would rise to at least $2,848 million by 1980. 

At the same time Fukuda was in Washington, Komoto Toshio, 
Minister of International Trade and Industry, was visiting Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Singapore where he offered small-scale aid in improving 
petroleum facilities. A month later, Foreign Minister Sonoda was in 
Thailand for talks with the ASEAN foreign ministers, and then in 
July External Economic Affairs Minister Ushiba visited the ASEAN 
states (plus Burma, Australia, and New Zealand) to brief them on the 
results of the Bonn Summit, which he attended with Prime Minister 
Fukuda. 

Japan also gave some indication of a slightly enhanced interest in 
Africa. The Foreign Ministry announced that three survey teams would 
visit there in late 1978 and early 1979 as a prelude to greater Japanese 
developmental aid. The ministry noted that in the past only 6.6% of 
Japan’s official development assistance (or a mere $56 million in 1977) 
had gone to Africa. 

One of Japan’s most striking initiatives in 1978 concerned Mexico. 
The Mexican president arrived in ‘Tokyo in October, shortly after the 
first shipments of Mexican oil to Japan. Before his arrival the president 
said that by 1980 Japan could be receiving 20% of Mexico’s oil output, 
or about 200,000 barrels a day. While in Tokyo the Mexican leader 
emphasized his hope to trade oil for Japanese investment capital and 
technical know-how. The Japanese, of course, responded, amidst re- 
ports of a $1 billion package of private and governmental loans being 
prepared for Mexico. It seems certain that this Mexican connection 
will be avidly pursued in the years to come. 


DONALD W. KLEIN is Professor of Political Science at Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 





SOUTH KOREA 1978: i 
THE GROWING SECURITY DILEMMA 





Sungjoo Han 


On OCTOBER 27, the United Nations Command in 
Korea announced the discovery of a North Korean underground inva- 
sion tunnel in the southern sector of the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) 
near Panmunjom.! The rocky arch-shaped tunnel, which is about 1.7 
kilometers long from the northern DMZ boundary or 435 meters into 
the southern sector from the Military Demarcation Line (MDL), was 
the third North Korean-built tunnel to be discovered. The first and 
second tunnels had been discovered in November 1974 and March 
1975, respectively, and at least a dozen more tunnels are believed to 
remain undetected. Considering its location and size—the tunnel was 
discovered less than 30 miles north of Seoul and was judged to be big 
enough for heavily armed troops to pass three or four abreast—the 
apparent purpose of the tunnel was for use as a link in the shortest 
invasion route to Seoul. 

The announcement of the tunnel’s discovery was well timed to 
rebut the assessment made a few days earlier in Tokyo by the visiting 
Chinese Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing and Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Fukuda Takeo that there was currently no war tension on the 
Korean peninsula, The Teng-Fukuda statement on the Korean situa- 
tion and the discovery of the North Korean infiltration tunnel were 
two contradictory manifestations that underscored the complexity and 
acuteness of South Korea’s security dilemma in 1978. On the one hand, 
China’s improved relationship with Japan and the United States 


_ 1The main sources of factual information for this article are: The Korea 
Times, The Korea Herald, The Dong-a Ilbo, The New York Times, The Wash- 
ington Post, and the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
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seemed to usher in a period of peace and stability in Northeast Asia. 
On the other hand, there was neither an abatement of North Korean 
belligerency toward South Korea nor a letup in its efforts at heavy 
military buildup. 


Security Dilemma 


Although it is difficult to provide a convincing explanation for 
the North Korean tunnel operations, one could assume that the Pyong- 
yang government had concluded it had little to lose if they were dis- 
covered and much to gain if they were successfully completed. Inas- 
much as the digging must have begun several years ago, the momentum 
with which the North Koreans launched their tunnel operation seems 
to have made them continue in the absence (in their own mind, at 
least) of a compelling reason not to. What did the Pyongyang govern- 
ment hope to gain with the tunnels? Obviously, they would serve a 
useful military purpose for a surprise attack on the South, They could 
also be used as infiltration routes for guerrilla units, commandos, or 
agents of other purposes. They would be particularly useful for limited 
scale military operations not large enough to provoke a full-fledged 
U.S. involvement but sufficient to disrupt seriously political and eco- 
nomic life in South Korea. The panic that would engulf the South 
Koreans and particularly the 7.8 million people in Seoul in the event 
of a successful infiltration by division-sized North Korean military 
units is not difficult to imagine. What damage it would do to South 
Korean morale and economic viability is difficult to estimate but surely 
it would be enormous. Even if the tunnel-digging were discovered, the 
North Koreans must have reasoned, it would have the effect of pinning 
down a large number of Republic of Korea (ROK) troops in areas be- 
hind the front line and of keeping them on alert for an indefinite per- 
iod of time. It would further compel South Korea to devote large 
amounts of funds, manpower, and equipment for the time-consuming 
task of detecting other tunnels that might exist. 

North Korea’s provocative acts such as the tunnel operation, the 
build-up of its offensive capabilities,? and its adamant refusal to return 
to the inter-Korea talks that had been stalled since 1973 could not help 
but buttress the arguments of South Korea and many people in the 
United States that President Carter’s plan to withdraw all U.S. ground 
troops from Korea by 1982 was ill-advised and premature. Carter there- 
fore took the following measures to minimize the ill effects of his 
announced withdrawal plan: (1) revision of the withdrawal schedule; 


2In an interview with the New Yorker magazine, Gen. John W. Vessey, Com- 
mander of the Eighth U.S. Army and U.N. Forces in Korea, said in November that 
he had intelligence information that North Korea was making offensive preparations 
against South Korea (Korea Herald, November 19, 1978). 
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(2) augmentation of the U.S. air force in South Korea; and (3) generous 
contribution to South Korea’s force improvement program. 

President Carter’s troop withdrawal plan was the object of persis- 
tent attack from influential members of the U.S. Congress and military 
leaders. In February, a report to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the late Senator Hubert Humphrey and Senator John Glenn 
was highly critical of the plan and called for legislation requiring 
President Carter to give Congress very detailed military justification 
before each increment of his planned withdrawal. In April, in a direct 
challenge to President Carter, the House Armed Services Committee 
voted 24 to 12 to prevent a premature withdrawal of American ground 
forces from Korea. Eventually, President Carter on April 21 announced 
that the number of troops scheduled to be withdrawn from Korea in 
1978 would be reduced. The revised timetable called for the with- 
drawal of one combat battalion of 800 troops and 2,600 noncombat per- 
sonnel but postponed the scheduled withdrawal of another 2,600 per- 
sonnel until 1979. At the same time, the U.S. strategists were said to be 
closely weighing the possibility that the planned withdrawal of 32,000 
ground forces should be indefinitely postponed in the second stage 
schedule which was to begin in 1979. 

At the same time, U.S. air force strength in Korea was increased 
by 20% in manpower and number of aircraft in conjunction with the 
scheduled ground troop reduction. In early November, the 497th U.S. 
Air Force Tactical Fighter Squadron, comprising 12 F-4D Phantom 
jets, moved into Korea for permanent stationing, bringing the total 
number of U.S.-operated Phantom jets in Korea to 72. Coinciding with 
the deployment of the newly arriving U.S. aircraft, U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown, who was then on a visit to Korea, revealed that 
the United States would increase its air and naval presence in East Asia 
and that such up-to-date aircraft as F-15 and F-14 jets would be pro- 
vided for the U.S. air and naval forces in Korea in the near future. 

As a means of contributing to South Korea’s force improvement 
program, President Carter in August secured Congressional approval 
of a $1,167 million military assistance program for the ROK, including 
an $800 million military equipment transfer program. The South 
Korean air force also received 18 F4E Phantom jets out of a total of 
37 planes ordered in October 1975, the remaining 19 aircraft being 
scheduled for delivery before the end of the year. Also planned was a 
$1.2 billion sale of 60 F-16 fighters to South Korea within the next few 
years. Moreover, the United States was said to have reiterated its readi- 
ness to support South Korea’s defense industry. One notable achieve- 
ment of the rapidly growing South Korean defense industry was the 
successful test-firing in late September of “medium and long-range” 
ground-to-ground missiles and multiple-loaded rockets developed with 
Korea’s own technology. The South Korean Ministry of Defense 
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claimed that the successful development and test-firing of the missile, 
with an estimated range of several hundred kilometers, opened a “new 
chapter” in the stepped up efforts for the nation’s self-reliant defense 
posture.® 

As an indication that the South Korean armed forces were expected 
to play an increasingly autonomous role, the U.S.-Korea Combined 
Forces Command (CFC) was officially activated on November 7. De- 
signed to serve as an interim mechanism by which the operational con- 
trol of the Korean armed forces would be eventually returned to the 
Koreans, the CFC arrangement in effect replaced the Taejon Agree- 
ment of 1950 under which then President Syngman Rhee had placed 
the entire ROK forces under the control of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s UN Command. The new CFC structure enabled top South 
Korean military officers to participate in operational decision-making. 

Despite the series of developments which seemed to strengthen 
South Korea’s defense capabilities, its government remained concerned 
lest the U.S. should become complacent about Korean security as a re- 
sult of the move to normalize relations with the People’s Republic 
of China. In an interview with Alain Vernay of the French daily Le 
Figaro, President Park Chung-hee stressed that “it would be excessively 
optimistic to predict that the conclusion of the peace and friendship 
treaty between Japan and China would drastically and immediately 
improve the chances for peace on the Korean peninsula.’* Park also 
expressed grave concern over the “optimistic tendency in the Western 
society to believe that Communist China would exercise influence over 
the North Korean Communists to deter them from invading the south 
by armed means.”5 

There was another security dilemma for South Korea: by beefing 
up its own defense capabilities, particularly in aircraft and missiles, 
South Korea (and the United States) could be inadvertently encourag- 
ing Pyongyang to shift its position in the Sino-Soviet rivalry from an 
apparent tilt toward China to a closer relationship with the Soviet 
Union. For example, if South Korea should actually acquire F-16’s, 
Pyongyang might feel compelled to turn to the Soviets for help in 
order to obtain compensating aircraft, such as the MIG-23. A North 
Korean tilt toward the Soviet Union was judged to portend a greater 
threat for South Korean security, particularly in view of the Soviet 
naval buildup in the Pacific and the apparently deteriorating relation- 
ship between the Soviet Union and the United States. 


Diplomatic Relations 
The investigation of the South Korean bribery scandal in the U.S. 


8 Korea Herald, September 27, 1978. 
4 Korea Herald, October 27, 1978. 
5 Ibid., November 21, 1978. 
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Congress came to a conclusion in August as Leon Jaworski wound up 
his investigation of charges that Korean agents had attempted to buy 
influence among U.S. Congressmen. Earlier in the year, Korean busi- 
nessman Park Tong-sun, a central figure in the scandal, returned to 
the U.S. to be a witness in the “Koreagate” trials and to testify before 
the Congressional committees investigating the scandal. The thorny 
question of obtaining testimony from former Korean ambassador to 
Washington Kim Dong-jo on his alleged lobbying activities on 
Capitol Hill was finally resolved by an agreement between the U.S. 
and the Republic of Korea under which the questioning of Kim would 
be done in writing. After resigning his post as President Park’s special 
assistant in security and diplomatic affairs, Kim returned the com- 
pleted questionnaire to the U.S. Congressional investigators in mid- 
September. Although Kim’s statements were deemed to be less than 
Satisfactory by the investigators, the Congressional leaders apparently 
decided not to pursue the matter further. 

On October 29, the House Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations headed by Representative Donald M. Fraser (known as the 
“Fraser Committee’’) issued its final report on the political activities of 
the Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA) abroad. The report, 
which alleged that the South Korean government had been involved in 
lobbying activities in the U.S. and the 1973 kidnapping of Kim Dae- 
jung in Japan, was the product of an intense investigation led by 
Fraser. The Korean officials immediately denounced it as containing 
groundless and false charges. The investigation was not likely to re- 
sume since Fraser lost his bid for the Senate seat in Minnesota in the 
September Democratic primary. 

The Korea-U.S, relationship remained cordial on the executive 
level. In June, Presidential advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski visited Seoul 
on his way back home from Peking to brief President Park on his 
meetings with the Chinese leaders. Defense Secretary Brown during 
his November visit brought President Carter’s personal letter to Pres- 
ident Park, in which the possibility of a Carter-Park meeting in the 
spring of 1979 was raised. Park sent a personal letter of his own to 
Carter welcoming the summit conference proposal.§ As the relationship 
between the U.S. and the ROK began to return to normalcy, 15 House 
Representatives (12 members of the Armed Services Committee and 
three members of the Ways and Means Committee) visited Korea in 
November, ostensively to attend an international seminar on security 
issues sponsored by a Korean university research institute. They were 
the first Congressmen to set foot on Korea since the disclosure of the 
Park Tong-sun scandal. 

South Korea made some headway in its effort to establish official 
relationships with Communist countries, particularly the Soviet Union. 


8 Korea Times, December 1, 1978. 
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During the year, the USSR issued entry visas to a number of South 
Korean nationals—athletes, reporters, and a cabinet member. In April, 
the Soviet Union returned all of the passengers and crew of a Korean 
Air Lines Boeing 707 jet, which had strayed over a militarily sensitive 
part of the Soviet territory and made a forced landing on a frozen lake 
about 280 miles north of Murmansk. Two of the passengers, a Korean 
and a Japanese, died in the incident. On the whole, however, there was 
no early prospect of a real breakthrough in South Korea’s relationship 
with either the Soviet Union or the People’s Republic of China. 

The ROK government took several initiatives to reestablish con- 
tact with North Korea which rejected all of them. In June, President 
Park proposed a North-South economic exchange which would involve 
mutual trade and technical and capital cooperation. In another sym- 
bolic move for rapprochement, South Korea unilaterally observed a 
one-day truce in its radio propaganda war with North Korea on August 
15. North Korea continued its refusal to have any direct contact with 
the South Korean government. 

The volatile relationship between South Korea and Japan took a 
turn for the better in September with the successful conclusion of a 
ministerial conference. ‘The conference noted with satisfaction that 
the prolonged issue of joint continental shelf development had been 
settled, with Japan having completed domestic legislative measures for 
it in June.? In the conference, it was also observed that the Sino- 
Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friendship could contribute to peace 
and stability in the Northeast Asian region. Furthermore, a summit 
meeting between President Park and Prime Minister Fukuda was set 
for early 1979. However, no acceptable solution could be worked out 
on the troublesome issue of a severe trade imbalance between the two 
countries which was expected to produce a South Korean deficit of as 
much as $3 billion in 1978. Moreover, a potentially explosive dispute 
loomed over the ‘Tokto Island issue. Despite the South Korean govern- 
ment’s flat denial, the Japanese foreign ministry insisted that, in the 
September ministerial meeting, Korea and Japan had agreed to con- 
duct joint operations by the two nations’ fishing boats in waters around 
the remote island in the East Sea (Sea of Japan) and that they had 
agreed to avoid a dispute over the island’s sovereignty. Inasmuch as the 
Tokto Island dispute contained strong emotional, as well as legal and 
political, implications in both countries, it did not seem likely that 
either government could afford to make a major concession on the 
issue. The election of Ohira Masayoshi as Japan’s Prime Minister in 
December did not seem to augur well for a smooth Korea-Japan rela- 
tionship in the immediate future. One of the first decisions that Ohira 
made after his election to the presidency of the Liberal-Democratic 


7It is doubtful, however, that major Japanese oil companies would participate 
in the project at the risk of antagonizing China. 
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Party was the cancellation of the Korea-Japan summit meeting that 
had been planned by his predecessor. 

During the year, South Korea was actively engaged in an “eco- 
nomic diplomacy” with the developing countries, which began to ap- 
preciate Korea’s great value to them as a trade partner and a useful 
source of capital and technology. Thus, South Korea was greatly ex- 
panding its economic ties not only with the various countries in South- 
east Asia but also in South America and the African continent. The 
government was also envisaging a large-scale personnel exchange pro- 
gram for transfer of technology and management skills to the less de- 
veloped countries. 


Domestic Politics 


President Park Chung-hee, who served his 16th year as the coun- 
try’s chief executive in 1978, was reelected for another six-year term 
on July 6, nearly six months in advance of his inauguration in late 
December. All but one of the 2,583 delegates of the National Confer- 
ence for Unification (NCU) voted for Park. The NCU had been cre- 
ated in 1972 under the Yushin (revitalization) Constitution, which 
provided for an indirect election of the President. In the 1978 presi- 
dential election, the opposition New Democratic Party (NDP), badly 
split as usual, chose not to run a candidate after judging that there was 
no conceivable way its candidate could win under the existing electoral 
system and political circumstances. 

The National Assembly election held on December 12 was marked 
by the entry of a large number of independent candidates. Of the 473 
candidates competing for the 154 seats in 77 districts (each district 
electing two Nationa] Assembly members), 225 ran without party back- 
ing. As a result of a series of scandals involving members of the govern- 
ment and the ruling Democratic-Republican Party (DRP), the DRP 
was hard pressed to prevent a poor showing. One such scandal involved 
the illegal purchase by scores of government officials, legislators and 
other influential people of hard-to-get apartments of the condominium 
type, many of which were subsequently resold on the open market at 
large profits. Nonetheless, President Park was assured of a large ma- 
jority in the legislature as one-third of the 231-member legislative body 
were to be nominated by him and ratified by the NCU. In the Decem- 
ber 12 election, 68 DRP, 61 NDP, 3 Democratic Unification Party, and 
22 independent candidates won seats in the National Assembly. The 
opposition parties and independents outpolled the DRP, primarily be- 
cause of voter dissatisfaction with the economic situation, in particular 
the high rate of inflation, according to reports. Ten days later, Presi- 
dent Park reconstituted the cabinet, retaining Premier Choi Kyu-hah 
and Foreign Minister Park Tong-jin, but dismissing most of the heads 
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of the economic ministries, including Economic Planning, Finance, 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and Construction. 

Sporadic but persistent demonstrations demanding political liber- 
alization continued through 1978. On May 9, the police disrupted a 
student demonstration at Ehwa Women’s University in Seoul. In June, 
several hundred students from various universities in Seoul clashed 
with riot policemen. Demonstrations of significant scale erupted in 
other major cities such as Taegu and Kwangju. The internal political 
situation, nevertheless, appears to be under control. After the elections 
President Park announced on December 21 a general amnesty under 
which his old political rival, Kim Dae-jung, and 106 other political 
prisoners—along with 5,211 persons convicted of non-political crimes— 
were freed on December 27. The prison sentence of dissident poet Kim 
Chi-ha, one of the few remaining in prison for political offenses, was 
reduced from life to 20 years. Perhaps a key factor in the amnesty was 
Park’s desire to improve the climate for a Carter visit to Korea and 
the opening of a new and better chapter in Korean-American relations. 

The outgoing National Assembly, in its last session held on No- 
vember 15, passed the government-proposed budget for 1979 amount- 
ing to 4,534 billion won (approximately $9.5 billion). The national 
budget for fiscal 1979 represented a 28.9% increase over the previous 
year. Defense expenses accounted for the lion’s share of (34.4%) of the 
budget—slightly over 6% of the anticipated GNP for 1979—followed 
by social development expenditures (24.5%) and economic develop- 
ment funds (20.1%). 


Economic Situation 


South Korea continued to experience an extraordinarily high 
growth rate, registering a 15.5% increase in real terms up to the third 
quarter of the year over 1977. The growth was again led by exports, 
which were expected to exceed the originally set goal of $12.5 billion. 
The trade deficit increased from $425 million in 1977 to about $2 bil- 
lion in 1978; but earnings from overseas construction service exports 
during the year were expected to reach $1.3 billion. South Korea also 
obtained new contracts for additional construction projects worth some 
$6 billion during the next three to five years. Foreign exchange holdings 
reach a record high of $4.4 billion in 1977 and remained at that level 
in 1978. 

The unprecedented increase in foreign earnings was accompanied 
by an excessive money supply earlier in the year and the resultant in- 
flation at home. Consumer prices rose by some 16% over the previous 
year. Prices of houses, apartments, and land properties often doubled 
and even tripled within a matter of one year. The inflationary spiral 
brought about several countermeasures by the government including 
tight money policies, control of the selling and buying of certain real 
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TABLE 1: Major Economic Indicators, October 1978 
Increase over same period 


Unit End of Oct. of 1977 
Money Supply bil. won 2,314.5 13.4% 
Commodity Exports $1 mil. 10,232 30.7% 
Commodity Imports $1 mil. 11,755 34.8% 
Foreign Exchange 

Holdings $1 mil. 4,337 — 

Consumer Price Index 1975—100 151.9 15.3% 
Wholesale Price Index 1975-100 141.2 11.2% 


SOURCE: Korea Herald, November 11, 1978. 





estate properties, and the removal of import restrictions on many con- 
sumer and industrial goods. 

Partly to relieve high prices at home and partly in response to the 
demands of the advanced countries importing Korean goods, South 
Korea continued to liberalize its import policy. From the United States 
alone, it purchased nearly $1 billion worth of agricultural goods, and 
agricultural imports from the U.S. were expected to be at least 10% 
higher in 1979. However, there were inevitable snags in the negotia- 
tions between the United States and South Korea on U.S. quotas for 
Korean exports, particularly in textiles and color television sets. Korea’s 
liberalized import policy was expected to result in increased need for 
foreign loans. The government target for 1979 was set at $2.5 billion 
compared to $1.7 billion for 1978. Under the tentative economic opera- 
tion program for 1979, which was worked out by the Economic Plan- 
ning Board, exports for 1979 were set at $15 billion against $17 billion 
in imports. 

Growing protectionism in the advanced countries, inflationary 
pressures at home, and financial weaknesses of many of the major do- 
mestic firms caused a serious concern for South Korea’s future economic 
viability and stability. 


Conclusion 


In 1978, the security question loomed large for South Korea de- 


spite the rising mood of cooperation and accommodation among three 
SEY 








TABLE 2: Major GNP Indicators (in percentage) 
1977 (3rd qtr.) 1978 (3rd qtr.) 


GNP Growth Rate 12.0 13.5 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 2.3 — 44 
Mining, Manufacturing 11.6 17.4 
Social Overhead 28.0 18.4 
Domestic Fixed Investment Rates 25.5 42.3 
Total Consumption Increase Rate 6.4 10.2 


SOURCE: Korea Herald, November 11, 1978. 
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of the major powers in Northeast Asia—the United States, Japan, and 
China. As long as North Korea continued to mount a serious military 
threat and to take an uncompromisingly hostile attitude toward South 
Korea, the accommodating atmosphere among the major powers in 
the area, by making them more complacent about the Korean security 
issues, seemed to render South Korea’s dilemma more acute and com- 
plex. Despite the repeated suggestion by the Chinese leaders that 
Pyongyang would be restrained from precipitating a major armed con- 
flict, there was no guarantee that North Korea would necessarily heed 
Chinese counsel. In any event, North Korea showed no signs in 1978 
of slowing down its military buildup or of moving toward accepting 
the status quo on the peninsula. 

South Korea seemed to have concluded that, in the final analysis, 
the only reliable defense and ultimately an effective deterrence could 
be achieved through the cultivation of a strong economic and military 
capability of its own. Only an insurmountable South Korean superi- 
ority in economic and military power, the government reasoned, would 
force the North Koreans to abandon their scheme of a forcible takeover 
of the South. In the interim, the ROK government was urging its Amer- 
ican ally to share that view and help it to achieve the security goal by 
postponing the U.S. troop withdrawal plan and assisting fully in the 
Korean force improvement efforts. There were signs in 1978 that the 
Carter administration was moving closer, slowly but unmistakably, to 
the South Korean view on security issues on the Korean peninsula. 


SUNGJOO HAN is Professor of International Relations at Korea University, Seoul. 


NORTH KOREA 1978: THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FINAL PUSH 


Dae-sook Suh 


IN RESPONSE TO the South Korean proposal of June 23, 
1978, for economic cooperation between the North and South, the 
North Koreans replied in a July 1 editorial in Nodong Sinmun that 
there is nothing they need that the South Koreans can offer except 
perhaps some pork. Nothing more was said about this by the South 
Koreans. Thus the question of reunification has reached a ludicrous 
point. Cities and countryside in the North are littered with signs that 
say there is nothing in the world they envy, but their trade deficit says 
otherwise. They seem to want far more from others than others want 
from them. In February 1978 the North Koreans pleaded with the 
Japanese to delay once again requiring North Korea to repay of its 
debts. The South Koreans may do well to consider paying some of their 
northern brethren’s debts from their trade surplus, if they are serious 
about reunification. The North Koreans are sure to appreciate it more 
than the pork. 
Significant effort was made toward economic development in 1978. 
It was the first year of the second seven-year economic plan, and suc- 
cess or failure of the plan depended much on the performance of the 
first year. It was also a busy year that saw the arrival of the largest num- 
ber of foreign heads-of-state, including Hua Kuo-feng of China, ever to 
visit the North in a single year. It was not only Hua’s first sojourn 
abroad, but the first visit to the North by a Chinese head of state. Ten 
others also visited the North, including France Albert Rene of the 
Republic of Seychelles, mostly to support North Korean efforts in the 
nonaligned nations conference. The 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic was celebrated with 110 foreign delegations represent- 
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ing 91 foreign countries and political organizations. After three decades 
of iron rule by the only leader North Koreans have known, their sys- 
tem has begun to show definite signs of change in the operations of 
the party and the government. It was also a year to consider seriously 
the future post-Kim era in the North. 


The Second Seven-Year Economic Plan, 1978-1984 


In December 1977, at the sixth Supreme People’s Assembly, a new 
seven-year economic plan was unveiled. The general goal of the plan 
is to more than double the value of current gross industrial output 
both in means of production and in consumer goods. More specifically, 
the plan would double the production in ten major items by 1984: (1) 
56 to 60 billion kwh of electricity from the current level of 28 billion 
kwh; (2) 70 to 80 million tons of coal from 53 million tons; (3) 7.4 to 
8 million tons of steel from 4 million tons in 1977; (4) one million ton 
of nonferrous metal; (5) 5 million tons of engineering products; (6) 
5 million tons of chemical fertilizer from 3 million tons in 1975; 
(7) 12 to 13 million tons of cement from the current level of 8 million 
tons; (8) 3.5 million tons of fishery products from 1.8 million tons in 
1978; (9) 10 million tons of grain from 8.5 million tons in 1977; and 
(10) 100,000 chéngbo of reclaimed tideland.1 ‘These are somewhat mod- 
est goals compared with the projection made earlier at the eighth 
plenum of the fifth Central Committee in 1974, but it is difficult to 
understand why the North Korean planners choose to undertake such 
a long-range economic plan while two earlier plans have ended in 
lengthy extensions. The first seven-year economic plan of 1961-1967 
was extended three years, and the six-year economic plan of 1971-1976 
was extended another year. The principal tasks of the second seven- 
year economic plan are to strengthen the economic bases and to raise 
the standard of living of the people. These were to be achieved in a 
self-reliant, modern, and scientific manner at an accelerated pace. 

In the past, Kim Il Sung has always said that the people in the 
North work because they love their country; enthusiasm for work was 
the function of their socialistic patriotism. But after thirty years of 
sustained patriotism, some of the enthusiasm must have subsided, and 
Kim for the first time said that the workers should be rewarded and 
material incentives should be provided. A huge amusement park for 
children was opened in Taeséngsan near Pyongyang, and efforts seem 
to have been made to lessen the burden of hard labor by producing 
and providing more consumer goods for the people. 

During the first year of the second seven-year economic plan, how- 
ever, the people were prodded to meet the assigned goal of the plan. 


1 See the details of the plan in English in Korea Today, no. 1 et pp. 18-28. 
Also in Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Special Issue, pp. 14-15. 
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Kim urged the people in his new year address to reject the easy life 
and indolence. In June, a “100-day battle” campaign was launched to 
end on September 8, 1978, one day before the 30th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic, and the editorials of Nodong Sinmun (July 
25 and August 19) urged the people to wage a speedier campaign. Those 
in specialized fields, such as transportation workers, undertook a “200- 
day battle” from January 5 to July 23. 

Dogmatic insistence on chuch’e (self-reliance or autonomy) in do- 
ing everything seems to have given way to more moderate efforts to 
incorporate external assistance in North Korean plans. A Russian eco- 
nomic mission headed by D. A. Kunayev, a member of the Political 
Bureau and Presidium and the first secretary of the Kazakh Communist 
Party, and N. N. Tarasov,? minister of light industry and chairman of 
the Soviet-Korean Friendship Society, came to the North to discuss 
assistance. During the year, the Russians expanded their assistance by 
helping the North to rebuild the port of Najin in northeast Korea 
and improved the railway and highway from the Russian border into 
Najin. A chemical plant (oil refinery) was built in Unggi, a port town 
halfway between the Russian border and the port of Najin. The Rus- 
sians also completed the first aluminum factory in Pukch’ang, a short 
distance north of Pyongyang in June 1978. While the North is enjoy- 
ing the benefit of these activities as well as increased trade relations 
with Russia, the Russian interest in their expansion into the north- 
eastern corner seems to have been well served. The Chinese also con- 
tributed to North Korean efforts, helping to build Ponghwa Chemical 
Plant in Shinŭiju, a border town in northwestern Korea. 

The North Koreans have complained in the past that their trade 
deficit was due to shipping and transportation costs. A serious effort 
was made during 1978 to rebuild the port of Namp’o at the mouth of 
‘Taedong river to improve the trade route to the Yellow Sea. The North 
Koreans now have five international trading ports, two on the west 
coast (Namp’o and Haeju) and three on the east coast (Najin, Ch’6ng- 
jin, and W6nsan). Shipbuilding also has improved, and the 2,000-ton 
cargo ship Yénp’ung was launched from Namp’o shipyard during the 
year. Kim said that the most important task for the first year of the 
seven-year economic plan in 1978 was to increase production in mining, 
since the mining industries can solve many problems for the economy, 
such as energy problems, power supplies, and earnings in foreign ex- 
change.® 


2In addition to Kunayev and Tarasov, the Russian delegation included V. P. 
Lomakin, first secretary of the Maritime Province Party Committee; L. F. Hyichov, 
‘wice-minister of foreign affairs; O. A. Chukanov, deputy director of the Central 
Committee; and G. A. Kuiulin, the Soviet Union’s ambassador to North Korea. 
Pyongyang Times, January 28, 1978. 

8 Kim Il Sung, New Year Address (Pyongyang: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1978), pp. 5-6. 
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The North Koreans are making every effort to improve their trade 
balance. In the new cabinet announced in the sixth Supreme People’s 
Assembly, two separate ministries—the Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
the Ministry of External Economic Affairs—are devoted to this en- 
deavor, and their two ministers (Kye Ung-t’ae and Kong Chin-t’ae) were 
concurrently appointed vice-premiers of the Administration Council. 
The cabinet seems to be “an economic cabinet,” devoted to solving 
economic problems of the North. A total of 58.5% of the national 
budget is devoted to the people’s economy compared with 16% for the 
military. The country that influences the North most is South Korea, 
and the rapid economic development in the South has had a profound 
impact on the North. However, the North seems to operate within a 
self-imposed limitation, the chuch’e system, that is slow in importing 
technology but quick in self-assertion. In general the North’s economy 
still exports raw materials and imports manufactured goods, and it 
will take more than increased production in mining to change this. 


The Party, the Government, and Foreign Relations 


Since the new constitution was introduced in 1972, there seems 
to have emerged a trend to emphasize the work of the government 
rather than the work of the party. This may have started ceremonially 
to promote Kim as the president of the Republic in greeting the many 
heads of state who visit the North, but much of the work of the once- 
powerful party has become either secretive or routine. The fifteenth 
plenum of the fifth Central Committee of the party met in December 
1977, only two days before the sixth Supreme People’s Assembly, to 
hear from the man who was two days later appointed as chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, Hong Séng-yong (who is not even a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee), and recommend the second seven-year 
economic plan to the Assembly. Formerly the party congress discussed. 
each economic plan in detail and the Assembly approved it ceremoni- 
ally. The plan was presented in the Assembly by Premier Yi Chong-ok, 
and Kim delivered a long speech about strengthening the work of the 
‘government, not mentioning the party. Furthermore, this was the first 
time in the three decades of North Korean history that a major eco- 
nomic plan was launched without a party congress. At the sixteenth 
plenum of the Central Committee on January 8, 1978, an open letter 
was issued to all members of the party to support the new economic 
plan, and no other meeting of the Central Committee was held until 
November 27, 1978. 

The power center of the North, thus, seems to have shifted from 
the Political Committee of the Central Committee of the party to the 
functional Central People’s Committee of the Supreme People’s As- 
sembly. In fact, more than half of the original appointees to the eleven- 
member Political Committee at its last party congress have either died 
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or been demoted, but no replacements have been made officially. Twice 
in 1978 (July 12 and August 2) joint meetings of the Central People’s 
Committee and the Political Committee were held, something that 
had never happened since the party was first created in 1946. The new 
socialist labor law, only the second such law since 1946, was adopted 
by the second session of the sixth Supreme People’s Assembly on April 
18, 1978, without any discussion or approval by the party. It is difficult 
to explain this deliberate neglect of the party. 

The role of the government may have been overemphasized be- 
cause it was the 30th anniversary of the founding of the Republic. Kim 
said in his anniversary speech that the government has made significant 
gains in the past thirty years, and that North Korea is basically a self- 
reliant republic armed with his chuch’e idea. He said that the people 
of the North are carrying out three revolutions—ideological, technical, 
and cultural—to upgrade their country. He painted a dismal picture 
of the South and blamed it for a plot to divide the country perma- 
nently. For those many guests from Third World nations, Kim said 
that all nonaligned countries should unite to fight against any form of 
imperialistic and domineering forces in the world.4 

Most of the visitors who came to the North during the year were 
connected with the two conferences of the nonaligned nations held in 
Havana (May 15-21) and in Belgrade (July 25-30). These included 
Burham of Guyana, Bokassa of the Central Africa, Rene of Seychelles, 
Machel of Mozambique, Ceausescu of Romania, Yhomby-opango of 
Congo, and Juvenal of Rwanda. Zia of Bangladesh and Ratsiraka of 
Malagasy were in the North in September for the anniversary celebra- 
tion. But the most important guest Kim has received during the entire 
period of his rule was Hua Kuo-feng in May, the first such visit by the 
head of the People’s Republic of China. Hua brought with him Chen 
Mu-hua, his vice-premier and minister of economic relations with 
foreign countries, and it may be safe to assume that Chinese economic 
aid and cooperation with the North was discussed.’ 

The need for a more cordial relationship between the North and 
China may have been felt by both sides. A friendly North Korea was 
important to China at the time that the Vietnamese were moving 
closer to the Soviet Union. Hua may have also felt the need to assure 
Kim that the conclusion of the treaty of peace and friendship between 
Japan and China would not change the Chinese position toward Korea, 


4Kim Il Sung, Let Us Step Up Socialist Construction under the Banner of the 
Juche Idea (Pyongyang: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1978), pp. 5-28. 
Pyongyang Times, September 9, 1978. 

5In addition to Hua Kuo-feng, the Chinese delegation included Keng Piao, 
vice-premier and head of the International Liaison Department; Chen Mu-hua 
vice-premier and minister of Economic Relations with Foreign Countries; Huang 
Hua, minister of Foreign Affairs; Shen Chien, deputy head of the International 
Liaison Department of the Central Committee; Chang Yao-tzu, deputy director of 
the General Office of the Central Committee; and Lu Chih-hsien, Chinese ambassa- 
dor to the North. Peking Review, May 12, 1978 and Pyongyang Times, May 9, 1978. 
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and, furthermore, that China’s more frequent relationship with, and 
increasing cordiality toward, the United States would not leave the 
North isolated in its relationship with Japan and the United States. 
The Russian advance into the northeastern corner of Korea may not 
be a simple acquiescence on the part of the North to the import of 
Russian technology. Kim has long tried without success to negotiate 
directly with both Japan and the United States, and depending upon 
the Chinese relationship with these two countries, Kim may come to 
negotiate directly with the South Koreans, something he does not really 
want to do. 

The foremost objective in North Korean policy, however, was not 
unification, but the promotion of Kim as the leader of all peoples of 
the Third World, a task equally difficult. Kim has sent his vice-presi- 
dents to many Third World countries: Kang Yang-uk to Togo, Benin, 
Senegal, Nigeria, Zaire, and Iran; and Pak Séng-ch’6l to Yugoslavia, 
Iraq, and Syria in January and July. His foreign minister, Hö Tam, 
was busy promoting Kim in Belgrade in July at the nonaligned nations 
conference, but few saw the light as the North Koreans have seen it dur- 
ing the past thirty years. 


The Setting Sun 


After thirty years of rule in the North, Kim has begun to show 
signs of being a tired warrior. It may have become more obvious dur- 
ing the past year because it was.such a busy year. His speeches were 
more or less confined to ceremonial occasions such as New Year’s or 
anniversaries, and more serious and important reports were short and 
infrequent. More numerous were his routine and mundane speeches 
at banquets in honor of visiting foreign heads-of-state. He no longer 
grants the interviews to foreign correspondents that he enjoyed so 
much in the early 1970s. His on-the-spot guidance was in general con- 
fined to areas near Pyongyang. He did go to Ch’éngjin in June, but 
he also made several trips to nearby areas, including Pyongyang de- 
partment stores. He seldom writes anymore, and the North Korean 
newspapers are full of commemorative studies of his past work. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year alone, there were eight such commemora- 
tions. The monthly party organ, Killoja, carried only a few articles, 
mostly his anniversary speeches. It also carried an article Kim was al- 
leged to have written in April 1962 that was made public for the first 
time in April 1978.6 

There are many peculiarities developing in the North that yield 
to the wishes of the aging leader. For example, the founding of the 
Korean People’s Army on February 8, 1948, was backdated to April 


6 Kim I! Sung, “Sangép pumun sadp ŭl kaesén kanghwa halte taehayd,” Kulloja, 
no. 5 (May 1978), pp. 2-26. 
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25, 1932 (the day Kim is alleged to have founded the first guerrilla 
force in Manchuria), and the North Koreans celebrated the 46th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Korean People’s Army in 1978. ‘The 
entire army of the North celebrated the 29th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the army on February 8, 1977. 

Another peculiarity is that the newly elected members of the sixth 
Supreme People’s Assembly were kept secret. Only the 579 electoral 
districts were announced, and one hundred percent voter participation 
was reported, but the roster of those elected was kept from the people 
who elected them. It was the first time that the names of members of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly were not announced. 

During the year the South Koreans discovered the third tunnel 
from the North to the South in the border area within thirty miles of 
Seoul. In response to the protest by the South, the chief of North 
Korean delegates to the armistice commission, Major General Han 
Chu-gyéng, emphatically denied any knowledge of such a tunnel. He 
may have told the truth and actually not have known; the North 
Korean government system has reached a stage where one branch of 
the government is ignorant of the operations of another branch. 

Perhaps, some good may have come of Kim's old age. The Central 
People’s Committee announced on July 19, 1978—for the first time in 
more than two decades—that a general amnesty was granted to those 
who were imprisoned. The North Koreans in the past have boasted 
that they do not have anyone behind bars and that there were no jails 
in the North. Regardless of their claim, it is good to know that the 
prisoners were freed. No details were reported. 

Time has come to study seriously the future of North Korea with- 
out its “sun of the nation.” Many of Kim’s close comrades and politi- 
cally prominent partisans, such as Ch’oe Yong-gon, have died, and his 
few surviving partisans, such as Kim Il and Ch’oe Hyén, are no longer 
active in the affairs of the state. There are only a few remaining parti- 
sans in the leadership group, and a number of them die every year; 
Han Ik-sun died in September 1978. Kim is surrounded by young and 
loyal technocrats who will struggle for power once the sun has set, and 
it is More important to examine the three-revolution team, for exam- 
ple, than to speculate on the succession of his son. 


DAE-SOOK SUH is Professor of Political Science at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 





MONGOLIA 1978: CONTINUING THE 
TRANSITION 


William R. Heaton, Jr.* 


DURING MEETINGS OF the Executive Committee of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CEMA) in Ulan Bator in 
September 1978, Tsedenbal, First Secretary of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party (MPRP) Central Committee and Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Great People’s Hural, characterized Mongolia as hav- 
ing been transformed from an agricultural-industrial to an industrial- 
agrarian country.! The Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) argues 
that its revolution is unprecedented in that it has bypassed the later- 
feudal and capitalist stages in its transition to socialism. In 1978 the 
transition continued. 


Political Developments 


Sessions of the Council of Ministers and the Great People’s Hural 
(a hural is the MPR’s equivalent of a Soviet) considered the problems 
of lagging livestock production and issued a series of regulations de- 
signed to promote public ownership of livestock in Mongolia’s agricul- 
tural associations, which control about 85% of the nation’s livestock. 
The remainder is privately owned, and during the bad weather of 
1977-1978 agricultural association members apparently tended their 
own livestock and neglected the herds of the collective. New regula- 
tions were issued, therefore, to control this area of enterprise further. 


# Opinions, conclusions, and recommendations expressed or implied within are 
solely those of the author, and do not necessarily represent the views of the National 
Defense University, the Department of Defense, or any other Government agency. 

1 MONTSAME, September 28, 1978, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS) (Asia and Pacific), October 2, 1978. 
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border—all forms of pressure are used by the Chinese authorities in an 
attempt to impose their will on the freedom-loving Mongolian people.t6 


In August, the newly arrived Ambassador from China, Meng Ying, 
held discussions with Tsedenbal, and both expressed the desire for 
. better relations between the PRC and the MPR. Yet, on the same day 
Unen republished a vitriolic condemnation of China originally written 
for Pravda by “Aleksandrov” (a pseudonym for high CPSU officials). 
In addition to these denunciations, Mongolian propaganda has as- 
serted that China is involved in drug trafficking, is seeking arms from 
the West and preparing to foment a war, supporting reactionary alli- 
ances such as NATO and ANZUS, plotting to build a neutron bomb, 
and instigating overseas Chinese to create trouble in various countries 
of Southeast Asia. 

For its part, China has cautiously avoided direct criticisms of 
Mongolia but rather has denounced what Peking views as the Soviet 
exploitation of Mongolia. In February, China charged that the USSR 
was plundering Mongolia’s mineral resources, infringing on Mongolia’s 
sovereignty by forming direct ties with ministries and regional party 
organizations, forcing Mongolian authorities to replace Mongolian 
with Russian in the schools, and ideologically poisoning Mongolia’s 
youth to make them “prostrate themselves as slaves to Soviet revision- 
ism."17 In September, China again denounced Soviet efforts to integrate 
Mongolia into the USSR through “direct links.” 

While much of the controversy between China and the MPR may 
be attributed to the Sino-Soviet dispute, evidently some historical ani- 
mosities are being rekindled. Especially sensitive are the issues of the 
treatment of Mongols within China, a theme which was repeated more 
often in 1978 than before, and Chinese aspirations for Mongolian 
territory. The Mongolian press seems to have become more blunt and 
strident on these issues than at any other time in recent years. If the 
Chinese are hoping to retain the option of some kind of future recon- 
ciliation with Mongolia by avoiding direct denunciations of the MPR 
. authorities, the Mongols are apparently offering little encouragement. 

Some writers have characterized Mongolia as a pawn in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. Mongolia strongly rejects this view, claiming that its 
close relationship with the Soviet Union is necessary to preserve its 
independence and sovereignty. What is not disputed is the growing 
number of direct links between the USSR and the MPR. These links 
have increasingly alienated Ulan Bator from Peking. In the Mongolian 
view, modernization will lead to socialism. bypassing certain historical 


stages. Perhaps the Mongolian version of socialism will be unique, - 


neither a carbon copy of the Soviet version nor a total rejection of the 


16 MONTSAME, August 15, 1978; FBIS, August 18, 1978. 
ae Peking, February 1, 1978; FBIS (People’s Republic of China), February 
10, 1978. 
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Chinese version. In any event, the year 1978 in Mongolia has marked 
a significant step toward modernization and thus was truly a year of 


transition. 


WILLIAM R. HEATON, JR., is a Captain in the U.S. Air Force and is currently 
assigned as a Senior Research Fellow in the Research Directorate of the National 


Defense University, Washington, D.C. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 1978: YEAR OF THE 
OPM 


Ralph R. Premdas and Kwasi Nyamekye 


THE YEAR 1978 has been the most turbulent since 
Papua New Guinea (PNG) gained independence in 1975. Massive in- 
ternal and external pressures converged on the new government elected. 
in July 1977, leading to the submission of parliamentary votes of no 
confidence against the ruling Somare-Chan coalition partnership. The 
internal pressures were created substantially because of widespread 
popular feelings that corruption in the public service was becoming 
widespread, especially in the higher echelons of the bureaucracy. Prime 
Minister Michael Somare, pressured by the radical wing in his Pangu 
Pati, introduced a tough anti-corruption leadership code intended to 
disclose the sources of income and restrict the forms of property owner- 
ship of cabinet ministers and senior public servants. Somare’s coali- 
tion partner, the People’s Progress Party led by businessman Julius 
Chan and committed to a free enterprise system and foreign invest- 
ment, was not consulted about the code before it was introduced in 
Parliament, and threatened to withdraw from the partnership if the 
code was not watered down or withdrawn altogether. 

Although Somare controlled only 45 of the 109 seats in PNG’s 
unicameral Parliament while his coalition partner had 20, he proceeded 
with the code. A reinvigorated opposition party called the People’s 
United Front collaborated secretly with Chan’s PPP in introducing a 
vote of no confidence in Somare. Political tension escalated in the 
country as it became evident that a change of government was eminent. 
With defeat seeming inevitable, Somare at the very last minute with- 
drew the leadership bill, thereby retaining the support of his coalition 
partner and defeating the vote of no confidence. 
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The incident was open testimony that fundamental differences 
existed between the coalition partners. The Pangu Pati, the largest 
party in PNG’s multiparty system, supports a mixed economy with 
strong controls on foreign investment. It’s partner, the PPP, is for a 
much more open free market system. Less than three months after 
the first vote of no confidence, another political crisis occurred in which 
the differences between the coalition partners resurfaced as the main 
cause. Somare reshuffled the cabinet, demoting several PPP ministers 
and substantially increasing the number of Pangu Pati ministries. This 
time the PPP, in open rage, pulled out of the coalition regime and 
brought to an end six years of stable and progressive government that 
had existed since 1972 when the Pangu-PPP parties came to power. 
Again a vote of no confidence was introduced, but Somare was saved 
by a small splinter party that defected from the opposition upon ac- 
cepting the offer of several cabinet positions. However, the net effect 
has been the growth of the parliamentary opposition, which now com- 
mands an array of powerful and experienced politicians more qualified 
in a number of areas to run a government than those who remain on 
the Pangu Pati benches. Parliamentary politics in PNG now seems to 
be launched on a course of instability. Even if a change of government. 
does not occur soon, the alignment of forces in the Parliament will 
entail more bitter ideological struggles that can only be very divisive 
in a country that is notoriously fragmented socially, culturally, and re- 
gionally. The Pangu Pati now has almost sole control of the govern- 
ment since its new coalition partner, the United Party, is very small. 
The Opposition now consists of the PPP, Peoples United Front, and 
Papua Besena, which together only require five to eight members to 
topple the government. 

The two crises in leadership that redrew the alignment of politi- 
cal forces would themselves be historic in PNG’s political history. How- 
ever, in 1978 the government also faced pressures of a different kind 
but with a menacing dimension capable of undermining the very exis- 
tence of the state. Early in the year, elements in Organisasi Papua 
Merdeka (OPM) (Free Papua Movement) based in Irian Jaya, In- 
donesia, kidnapped nine high-ranking Indonesian provincial officials, 
using them as ransom to demand independence for the western half 
of the New Guinea island. The rebels were known to be using the 
PNG side of the border as both a base and a sanctuary. The PNG 
government was pressured by Indonesia to move against the OPM. 
Events in East Timor served as a stern reminder that Indonesia did 
not view contiguous regional threats to its security very kindly. PNG 
has been continually embarrassed by the openness with which the OPM 
operated within PNG. 

Caught between an ethnic bond committing its emotions to its 
Melanesian counterparts across the border on one hand, and a clear 
need to promote its national security against an Indonesian menace 
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These regulations, said to have been “warmly welcomed” by agricul- 
tural members, were obviously intended to reinforce the collective 
spirit of the livestockmen.? 

In addition to regulations affecting the agricultural associations, 
a new series of laws relative to the establishment of local people's 
hurals was instituted and elections held for these bodies. As in other 
Mongolian elections, 99.99% of the voters turned out to support 
MPRP-approved candidates and all were elected. 

Significant personnel changes during the year included the ap- 
pointment of P. Jasray, First Deputy Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, to the Council of Ministers, and the replacement of Gen- 
eral B. Dorj as Defense Minister by his chief deputy, Colonel General 
J. Abhia. Dorj was assigned to work on veterans affairs for the Great 
People’s Hural. 


Economic Developments 


During the past year, Mongolia’s chief economic concern was the 
restoration of livestock production after the severe setbacks which oc- 
curred during 1976-1977. Bad weather and problems of mismanage- 
ment in that period depleted the number of young livestock raised to 
about 7.8 million head, well below the 9 million head target. Mon- 
golia’s press cautiously followed the number of new livestock raised 
during the spring and noted a much improved survival rate of 97.6%, 
which resulted in 9.2 million head by July. This was somewhat below 
the 9.35 million target, but substantially above the number for the 
past two years.4 

During the summer of 1978, Tsedenbal personally inspected a 
number of agricultural associations and state farms in Northern Mon- 
golia, and then issued instructions for upgrading their work. The gen- 
eral policy of the MPRP is now to emphasize the role of agricultural 
development as a whole in conjunction with the program to foster 
livestock. This policy resulted in an increase in irrigated pastureland 
from 2.5 million hectares in 1977 to 3 million in 1978. Further, the 
current five-year plan envisions the completion of ten new irrigation 
projects. One such, covering 10,000 hectares in Ubsa Nuur Aymag, was 
actually begun in 1978. An MPRP resolution described virgin land 
development as a “major economic achievement in socialist construc- 
tion” and the opening of new lands for farming and pasture has re- 
portedly greatly increased the availability of livestock fodder.5 


‘2 MONTSAME, July 24, 1978; FBIS, August 4, 1978. 

3 For a review of Mongolia’s difficulties in 1976-1977, see Alan J. K. Sanders, 
“Mongolia 1977: Directive No. 14," Asian Survey XVIII:1 (January 1978), pp. 29-35. 

4 There were several reports on livestock throughout the year. Se MONTSAME, 
July 14, 1978; FBIS, July 21, 1978. 

5 MONTSAME, July 21, 1978; FBIS, July 28, 1978. Compare these figures with 
those given by Alan Sanders, “Mongolia 1976: Drawing ‘Together Frankly With the 
Soviet Union,” Asian Survey XVII:1 (January 1977), p. 32. 
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By 1978 farming, as distinct from herding, had increased to about 
28% of Mongolia’s gross agricultural product. The harvest targets for 
1978 included 500,000 tons of grain, 64,000 tons of potatoes, and 31,000 
tons of vegetables, all substantial increases over past years. During the 
present five-year plan the amount of capital investment in agriculture 
will increase by 31%, and the Soviet Union will provide 8,000 tractors, 
2,900 combines, and other modern equipment to aid the mechanization 
of agriculture.® 

Increasingly significant to Mongolia’s economy is the development 
of mineral resources. ‘The current year has witnessed continued devel- 
opment of two major projects: the Erdenet molybdenum and copper 
complex and the Baranuur open cut coal mine. There are now 3,000 
Mongolian workers employed at the Erdenet mine, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the world’s ten largest molybdenum and copper 
mines. In October, a railroad linking the Baganuur mine with the 
trans-Mongolian railway reached completion. The current five-year 
plan anticipates other projects, including a new carpet factory at 
Erdenet. 

Meetings of the Council of Ministers in July and September af- 
firmed that nearly all state economic goals in the mining and indus- 
trial sector were being completed ahead of schedule.? This was due 
in no small part to the extensive Soviet aid which Mongolia continues 
to receive (First Secretary Tsedenbal reported that 90% of all aid re- 
ceived by Mongolia came from the USSR). In the current five-year 
plan Soviet aid will double that provided during the past five-year 
plan.§ 

There were also indications that Mongolia has been seeking in- 
creased economic contacts with the West. Reportedly, the MPR has 
concluded a deal with a Japanese firm for the construction of a cash- 
mere and camel hair factory worth $22.2 million, the first industrial 
project in Mongolia to be financed by a noncommunist country. Mon- 
golia was also considering the purchase of a textile factory from Bri- 
tain.® 

With aid from the USSR and Eastern Europe, Mongolia plans to 
expand its total highway system by one-third during the current five- 
year plan and also to expand motor transport and railways. Work is 
continuing on the expansion of telecommunications, including the 
opening of new television facilities in Erdenet. 


Social Developments 


In social affairs Mongolia claimed to have greatly improved public 


8 MONTSAME, March 14, 1978; FBIS, April 6, 1978. 

7 MONTSAME, October 16, 1978; FBIS, October 18, 1978. 

8 MONTSAME, July 1, 1978; FBIS, July 11, 1978; MONTSAME, July 7, 1978; 
FBIS, July 12, 1978. 

9 Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), June 9, 1978, p. 5. 
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health after investing about 10% of the total annual budget in this 
area. There are now 20 doctors, 72.3 medical personnel, and 101.4 hos- 
pital beds per 10,000 people.1° In education similar gains have been 
made. There are now 352,000 children in school including 46,000 first- 
graders. During the past year Mongolia completed nine new schools 
for 2,800 children and nine boarding schools for 700 children, and 
trained 600 new teachers.14 

There is another side to the coin, however. During the year severe 
restrictions had to be imposed on internal travel to stem migration to 
urban centers such as Ulan Bator, Darhan, and Erdenet. ‘The move- 
ment of people to cities was creating a scarcity of agricultural labor in 
rural areas and increasing the strain on housing, health, and social 
facilities in urban areas. In February, the Central Committee began 
to regulate these migrations and to move illegal urban residents back 
to the countryside.!? 


Foreign Relations 


Mongolia maintained and heightened its close ties with the Soviet 
bloc, especially with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Tsedenbal 
traveled to the USSR twice for discussions with Brezhnev and also 
visited Czechoslovakia. Several high-ranking East European and Soviet 
delegations visited Mongolia, while Fidel Castro accepted an invitation 
to visit Mongolia in late 1978. Mongolia adhered to the Soviet position 
on various issues such as arms control negotiations with the United 
States, the Middle East conflict (Mongolia denounced the Camp David 
agreements), and the African problem (Mongolia concluded agreements 
with both Angola and Mozambique). In two symbolic gestures in 1978, 
Mongolia awarded its highest medal, the Order of Sukhe Bator, to 
CPSU Politburo members Suslov, Andropov, and Ustinov and an- 
nounced that a Mongolian cosmonaut was undergoing training for a 
joint space mission with Soviet cosmonauts. 

Particularly important to Mongolia was assistance received from 
the USSR in strengthening Mongolia’s defenses along its border with 
China. On the 60th anniversary of the creation of the Soviet Armed 
Forces on February 28, General Dor] sent a telegram to his counter- 
part, Soviet Defense Minister Ustinov, thanking the USSR for its sup- 
port of Mongolia’s armed forces: 


Thanks to the openhearted and comprehensive assistance of our 
loyal friend and the reliable bulwark of peace—the great Soviet Union 
and its valorous armed forces, the Mongolian People’s Army possesses 
modern weapons and combat equipment and highly trained military 
cadres and has become a modern army capable together with its allies of 


10 MONTSAME, August 14, 1978; FBIS, August 18, 1978. 
11 MONTSAME, September 2, 1978; FBIS, September 8, 1978. 
12 Alan Sanders, “Tsedenbal Puts Up Roadblocks,” FEER, March 3, 1978, p. 37. 
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reliably defending its socialist motherland against the intrigues of ag- 
gressive forces.18 


Mongolia’s relations with China deteriorated because of several. 
incidents. In February, China charged that “enemy” units from Mon- 
golia had violated Chinese territory in Inner Mongolia but had been 
frightened away by Chinese border units. In April, following Hua Kuo- 
feng’s call to the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from Mongolia 
during his speech before the Fifth National People’s Congress, Mon- 
golia delivered a formal protest note to the Chinese Ambassador in 
Ulan Bator and to the Foreign Ministry in Peking charging the Chi- 
nese with “gross interference” in Mongolia’s internal affairs and with 
threatening the sovereignty of the MPR. The protest note, while call- 
ing for normal relations between China and Mongolia, claimed that 
Soviet forces were present in Mongolia at the invitation of the MPR 
government and further stated that: ) 


The presence of Soviet military units in Mongolia at the present 
time is a result of the Chinese authorities’ policies toward the MPR. 
Ruling circles in the PRC have on more than one occasion openly 
stated their intention to annex the MPR. This intention has been ac- 
companied by practical actions which eventually brought about the 
present tense situation in the mutual relations between the two coun- 
tries.14 


In July, Tsedenbal charged the Chinese with persecuting the Mon- 
gol minority in Inner Mongolia. In a subsequent interview with a re- 
porter from the Japanese Asahi Shimbun, he repeated the charge that 
the Chinese had territorial ambitions in Mongolia and concluded that. 
the alliance with the USSR was necessary to counteract Chinese aggres- 
sion. The MPR also vociferously denounced the PRC-Japan Peace 
Treaty as a threat to peace and security in Asia: 


The Mongolian working people note with indignation the paradox- 
ical fact that the loud appeals for struggle against “hegemonism” are 
advanced by a state that does everything to establish its hegemony 
throughout the world. The MPR itself is experiencing the consequences 
of the great power chauvinist course of the Peking leadership. The issue 
involves a real threat to the independent existence of a sovereign Mon- 
golian state. The threat comes from China, whose leaders do not hide 
their intention to forcibly annex Mongolia. 

With justifiable indignation the Mongolian public sees in the Pe- 
king leaders’ hostile anti-Viemmamese acts a copy of the impudent acts 
pursued by the Maoists against independent and sovereign socialist 
Mongolia. From stopping economic aid to concentrating troops on our 


13 Krashaya Zvezda (Red Star), February 28, 1978; FBIS, March 3, 1978. 
14 MONTSAME, April 12, 1978; FBIS, April 13, 1978. 
15 MONTSAME, July 14, 1978; FBIS, July 19, 1978. 
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on the other, the PNG government had to make difficult decisions as 
to whether to eliminate the OPM from its territory. It finally chose to 
expel the OPM. In June-July 1978, to demonstrate that it sincerely 
sought Indonesian friendship, PNG and Indonesian troops mounted a 
joint military operation along the border to uproot and destroy the 
OPM.! The incident triggered popular demonstrations and acts of dis- 
approval against the PNG government, especially since Indonesian 
troops ventured into PNG territory in pursuit of the OPM, destroyed 
villages, and precipitated a flood of refugees into PNG? 

Engaging in a joint border operation with Indonesia to eliminate 
the OPM was a major foreign policy decision undertaken by the PNG 
government. It entailed enormous risks by incurring popular disap- 
proval and was premised on the expectation that it would eliminate a 
major source of malaise between Indonesia and PNG. In reaching this 
crucial decision, the PNG government took a calculated gamble that 
its action would promote national security, to which it had ascribed 
higher priority than the more elusive and dangerous course of ignoring 
the use of its territory by the OPM guerillas against Indonesia’s pres- 
ence in Irian Jaya.’ 

The remaining part of this paper provides background informa- 
tion on the OPM, for we believe that it is a potential source of con- 
tinuing difficulty not only in relations between PNG and Indonesia 
but also in this region of the Pacific. 


The Organisasi Papua Merdeka (OPM) 


Irian Jaya, known at various times as Netherlands New Guinea, 
West New Guinea, or Irian Barat, is now the seventeenth province of 
the Republic of Indonesia. It is the largest of the Indonesia provinces, 
representing 22% of the Republic’s land area. Once presumed to have 
little economic value, it now boasts such important minerals as oil, 
nickel, and copper. In an increasingly resource-hungry world, these 
mineral resources make Irian Jaya an important province of Indonesia. 
Fifteen years after incorporation into Indonesia, the legitimacy of In- 
donesia’s authority in Irian Jaya is rejected by the OPM. 

The OPM is the direct offshoot of Dutch efforts to instigate the 
formation of a nucleus of Papuan dissidents to fight for the exclusion 
of West Irian from an independent Indonesia. But when the cause of 
establishing a separate Dutch colony or client state failed, and West 


1See Mark Baker, “PNG Launches Drive Against Rebels,” Sydney Morning 
Herald, June 21, 1978; also, “Rebel Hunt Steps Up,” Post-Courier, June 21, 1978. 

2“PNG Row on Rebels,” Melbourne Age, July 8, 1978; also, Colleen Ryan, “PNG 
aoe Attacked Over Indonesia Raids,” Australian Financial Review, July 7, 
1978. 

8 For background materials on the OPM, see Peter Hastings, “The PNG-Irian 
Jaya Border Problem,” Australian Outlook, August 1977; Nonie Sharp, The Rule of 
the Sword: The Story of West Irian (Victoria, Australia: Kibble Books, 1977). 
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Irian was for all practical purposes turned over to Indoriesia on August 
15, 1962, many of the Dutch-trained anti-Indonesian dissidents con- 
tinued their activity on their own initiative to free West Irian and 
make it an independent sovereign state. Essentially, this motif would 
provide continuous justification for the existence of the OPM since its 
formation some time in 1963. 

The OPM has two segments. One, based outside Irian Jaya, is al- 
most entirely engaged in political and propaganda activities. The other 
is based for the most part within Irian Jaya, but overlaps across the 
northern border into PNG territory; it is both military and political 
in purpose. Over the years since it was formed, the OPM has witnessed 
the gradual and effective consolidation of Indonesian control of Irian 
Jaya. Large numbers of non-Irianese from the Moluccas, Celebes, and 
Java transmigrated to west Irian so that by 1969, when “The Act of 
Free Choice” occurred, a substantial part of the urban population, 
which was concentrated in the provincial capital Jayapura, was non- 
Melanesian in origin. Today, about 250,000 non-Irianese live in Irian 
Jaya; Jayapura, once a sleepy Melanesian town, is mainly an Asian 
city. A systematic program of Indonesianization in all government, 
cultural, and educational institutions results in the progressive loss of 
West Irianese cultural identity as well as the subjugation of the in- 
digenous population in all walks of life to Indonesian personnel. 

From these sources—‘forced incorporation,” “cultural imperial- 
ism,” “loss of land,” “political repression,” etc-—the OPM gathered 
sustenance and support from frustrated West Irianese. At various times, 
the OPM sought self-determination only for Irian Jaya, but on other 
occasions it envisaged its liberation efforts as part of a dream to estab- 
lish an independent Melanesian Federation encompassing not only 
Irian Jaya, and Papua New Guinea, but also the other Melanesian 
South Pacific islands including the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, 
Fiji, and New Caledonia. PNG’s independence in September 1975 en- 
couraged the OPM to believe that it too can achieve independence 
from its colonial master. 

Throughout its 15-year history, the OPM never grew into a suffi- 
ciently significant guerilla force for the Indonesians to consider it more 
than a nuisance. In 1970, however, the OPM received a significant boost 
when it obtained the services of General Seth Jafet Rumkorem, an 
Indonesian-trained intelligence officer from Biak, Irian Jaya. Rum- 
korem, who defected from the Indonesian army, initially became an 
effective leader. He resuscitated the morale of the freedom fighters, 
giving the resistance movement credibility. In general, however, Indo- 
nesian control of Irian Jaya remained strong and undisputed. In 1977, 
an internal schism emerged among the OPM’s military leadership. 
Rumkorem was challenged by Jacob Prai, an ex-University law stu- 
dent, who felt that the movement was again sagging and needed to be 
reinvigorated. Prai successfully seized the OPM military apparatus, but 
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Rumkorem and a few followers decided to break away and form their 
own splinter resistance movement.* 

During the life of the OPM, its active guerilla force was never very 
large. Estimates of its precise size ranges from 20,000 trained guerillas, 
which is an OPM figure, to 2,000 including wives and children, which 
the Indonesians concede. Most reliable sources accept a more modest 
figure of 400-600 hardcore guerillas. Villages contiguous to the border 
on both sides have demonstrated steadfast support for the activities of 
OPM troops, most of whom are indistinguishable from ordinary villag- 
ers. The weaponry of the movement was never impressive. One observer 
who was allowed to live and travel with the guerillas reported that they 
possessed only 63 guns of World War II vintage and virtually no am- 
munition. They were, however, experts with traditional village wea- 
pons such as bows, arrows, and axes, and possessed an uncanny intimate 
knowledge of the jungle. In terms of the small-scale ambush-type op- 
erations they conducted against the Indonesian patrols and installa- 
tions, they were effective to the point that the Indonesians have termi- 
nated patrols into the jungles.” Partly because of their inability to 
capture an adequate supply of modern arms from the Indonesians, the 
OPM has appealed to overseas sources, so far without success. 

The OPM required a secure source. of respite beyond the pursuit 
of the well-equipped Indonesian counter-insurgency forces. This they 
obtained not only from their thick jungle hideouts, but also by cross- 
ing the border into PNG territory. Consequently, a substantial number 
of OPM activities have been concentrated around the border, particu- 
larly the northern sector not far from Jayapura and Vanimo. To the 
guerillas, the 400-mile border, lacking clear demarcation lines and 
poorly guarded, is a seamless web through which a flow of men, medi- 
cines, and small weapons flow. While most of the guerilla food and 
weapon supplies appear to be derived through their own efforts and 
from supporters on both sides of the border, other kinds of support, 
particularly information and political direction, appear to be obtained 
through a network of secure contacts established in PNG. About 10,000 
Irianese refugees, most sympathetic to the OPM but legally pledged 
not to support the movement, reside in various parts of PNG, mainly 
in Port Moresby. From these refugee groups a major source of the 
OPM’s external assistance flows to the border. For instance, the “South 
Pacific News Agency,” which is the propaganda mouthpiece of “the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of West Papua New Guinea,” 
is secretly located in Port Moresby. 


4 See Mark Baker, “The Jungle War For a Free West Papua,” Melbourne Age, 
April 27, 1978; “Defection Thins Ranks of Irian Jaya Rebels,” Australian Financial 
Review, February 28, 1978. 

P 5 Mark Baker, “Playing the Numbers Game,” Melbourne Age, September 26, 
1978. ; 

6 Baker, “The Jungle War.” 

T Ibid. 
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Finally, the ideological orientation of the OPM must be de- 
scribed, since its success, should that eventuate, could have regional 
implications. The OPM has repeatedly announced that its objective 
is to establish an independent state or federation within the ideologi- 
cal framework of the Pacific Western Alliance system. More recently, 
it has specified that it would establish a Christian democratic govern- 
ment. Consequently, they expect external support from Western 
sources such as Australia, Holland, the U.S., etc. No encouragement 
has been promised from these sources, which appear to be solidly com- 
mitted to a united Indonesia. 

The question of Western support has become a source of internal 
dissension within the OPM leadership. Seth Rumkorem’s dispute with 
the Jacob Prai faction was over ideological commitment, ' with the 
former expressing a preference for a socialist system and the latter 
maintaining its advocacy of Christian democracy. In either case, the 
OPM remains isolated since no external sponsors have accepted their 
invitation. More recently, in desperation, the Prai faction has offered 
mineral rights to any country that would supply the OPM with arms. 
Failure of external sponsors to appear has triggered a set of radical 
tactics to draw worldwide attention to their cause. Until recently, the 
OPM forces have limited their activities to ambushes of Indonesian 
patrols and installations. Since 1977, however, the OPM has threatened 
the use of sabotage, terrorism, and kidnapping. Some of this has already 
occurred. The OPM claimed that it was responsible for the sabotage 
that suspended operations of the large American-owned Free Port 
Copper mine in Irian Jaya. In February 1978, nine Indonesian officials, 
including the provincial governor of Irian Jaya and senior military 
and intelligence officers, were kidnapped by the OPM. The hostages 
were used to demand a “round table” conference with Indonesia to 
discuss the independence of Irian Jaya. Even PNG, which has until re- 
cently paid a blind eye to OPM activities within PNG, has been 
threatened with terrorist action if it does not desist from behavior 
hostile to OPM activities within PNG. 

Overall, the OPM has grown much larger than it was in the 1960s. 
It has become increasingly bold in its politico-military offensives and 
has successfully drawn some international attention. Through its poli- 
tical arm in Holland and an office in Dakar, Senegal, the OPM has dis- 
tributed information on the Indonesian role in Irian Jaya. 

Under Indonesian pressure, the PNG government has agreed to 
clean up its side of the border. The OPM leader and his Deputy were 
arrested and jailed by the PNG government for illegal entry in Sep- 
tember 1978. All this attests to a new phase in the border conflict. The 
Indonesians do not take the border conflict for granted anymore. 
President Suharto has requested that the Prime Minister of PNG dem- 
onstrate his commitment to Indonesia’s territorial integrity by taking 
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action against the OPM. The PNG government obliged him during 
June-July 1977 when the PNG Defence Force launched a large anti- 
OPM operation on the PNG side of the border. In doing this, PNG 
foreign policy decision-makers chose to ignore the human rights issues 
implicit in the OPM struggle for self-determination and opted instead 
for national security interests. In expressing this choice, the govern- 
ment leaves itself vulnerable to chauvinist politicians who can severely 
embarrass it by capitalizing on the widespread anti-Indonesian senti- 
ments shared by most sections of the PNG citizenry. 


RALPH R. PREMDAS is Chairman and Kwasi Nyamekye is Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Political Science, University of Papua New Guinea. 





CAMBODIA 1978: WAR, PILLAGE, AND 
PURGE IN DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 


Karl D. Jackson* 


In 1978 conDITIONS in Cambodia went from bad to 
worse. Massive military confrontation with Vietnam, externally spon- 
sored insurrection, unending internal purges, bad weather, and the 
primitive organization of the economy resulted in another dismal year 
for the already hard-pressed Cambodian population. While the Pol Pot 
regime clung to power, evidence mounted during 1978 that Hanoi 
intended, in one way or another, to put a stop to the radical and ultra- 
nationalist Khmer Rouge regime in Phnom Penh. 


External Confrontation and Internal War 


The most important events occurring in Southeast Asia during 
1978 involved the war between Cambodia and Vietnam and the in- 
creasing involvement of the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union as the major powers backing the respective sides.t The conflict 
has the following chronological outline. The year 1975 was character- 
ized by a number of small bitter engagements which resulted from 
unilateral border readjustments by both sides. Vietnam is alleged to 
have sent propaganda and assassination teams into Cambodia and to 
have been involved in an abortive coup against the Pol Pot regime. 


* The preparation of this article was made possible by research in Southeast 
Asia financed by a grant from the Henry C. Luce Foundation. 

1 The best analyses of the war are: Douglas Pike, “Vietnam-Cambodia Conflict” 
(Washington, D.C.: Report Prepared at the Request of the Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, Committee on International Relations, October 4, 1978) and 
“Vietnam-Kampuchean War,” Southeast Asia Chronicle, Issue No. 64 (September- 
October 1978). 
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During the year both sides sought border accommodation through 
local and national negotiations. Local conflicts continued in 1976. 
There was an attempt to set up major negotiations; however, Gam- 
bodia withdrew from a preliminary meeting in May 1976 and the talks 
scheduled for June 1976 never took place. 

In March and April 1977 an ominous buildup of Vietnamese 
troops began in southern Vietnam. Cambodia launched major attacks 
in the Ha Tien region in April and May. Messages were exchanged by 
the two governments but to no avail. By September along the Cam- 
bodian border main force divisions of the Vietnamese army had re- 
placed local militia forces which had suffered badly. September 1977 
marked a major escalation of the fighting, with the Cambodians attack- 
ing Tay Ninh and surrounding provinces with ferocity and extreme 
brutality. The Vietnamese launched a general offensive along the en- 
tire Cambodia-Vietnamese border. With approximately 50,000 main 
force troops (excluding local security forces), Vietnam penetrated into 
Cambodian territory along the widest possible front. In November 
1977 Vietnamese forces extended as much as 35 miles into the Parrot’s 
Beak area of Cambodia. When Cambodia went public by declaring the 
war's existence and severing diplomatic relations with Vietnam on 
December 31, 1977, more than 60,000 main force Vietnamese troops 
were involved in the fighting with perhaps 10,000 operating inside 
Cambodia at any one time. 

In mid-January 1978 Vietnam pulled back to its own border. 
Cambodia claimed to have defeated and expelled the Vietnamese, but 
Vietnam may just have felt that it had taught the Cambodian army a 
lesson it would not soon forget. Almost immediately, however, the 
Cambodians initiated new incursions in Tay Ninh and the Vietnamese 
undertook new operations in Takeo and Kampot provinces in south- 
eastern Cambodia. On February 5, 1978 Vietnam proposed negotia- 
tions which Cambodia spurned. In mid-March 1978 Cambodian forces 
attacked Ha Tien, and it may have taken 10 days for Vietnam to re- 
gain control of what was left of the town. Peace feelers were sent out 
by Cambodia in May but heavy fighting continued. On June 8 the 
Cambodians attacked in force penetrating 10-15 miles into Vietnam; 
the Vietnamese reacted in force with the largest operations since the 
December-January invasion. The heaviest fighting took place around 
the Cambodian town of Mimot, and the campaign featured a month 
of sustained Vietnamese bombing raids over Cambodia. Late June 
featured fierce fighting in the Parrot’s Beak area with roughly 80,000 
Vietnamese regulars engaged. While the autumn typhoon briefly in- 
terrupted the fighting, the Vietnamese massed more troops and sophis- 
ticated weaponry than ever before on the Cambodian border and, ac- 
cording to various sources, the dry season witnessed another major 
Vietnamese incursion into Cambodia that jumped off from supply de- 
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pots in the Vietnamese-controlled area of Cambodia near Mimot and 
Snoul in coordination with the rapidly growing pro-Hanoi Khmer 
guerrilla movement. 

The causes of the war are as simple as they are complex. At the 
most basic level, Kampuchea insists on full and complete national 
sovereignty even if this means engaging in protracted conflict with its 
much more powerful socialist neighbor. Anything less than full and 
complete sovereignty within the boundaries agreed upon by the Siha- 
nouk government and the National Liberation Front in 1967 is per- 
ceived by the Kampuchean leadership as a long-term threat to the very 
existence of the Khmer nation and race. The Kampuchean leaders do 
not want to have the same relationship to Vietnam as Laos. They spe- 
cifically reject Vietnamese injunctions to return to “the tradition of 
solidarity” established between Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia during 
the First and Second Indochina Wars because, in their view, adopting 
“the special relationship” suggested by the Vietnamese would be tan- 
tamount to abandoning national independence and becoming part of 
a de facto Indochina Federation under Vietnamese control. 

Vietnamese statements and actions indicate that, as the parent 
party of the socialist revolutions in Indochina, it envisions less than 
full sovereignty for Cambodia and is willing to pay a substantial price 
for this outcome in terms of economic growth foregone, deteriorating 
relations with China, and an ever-closer association with the Soviet 
Union. Even while forswearing any desire for an Indochina Federation, 
official pronouncements from Hanoi are replete with references to Viet- 
nam’s “unswerving” desire to have a “special relationship” with Cam- 
bodia. While catering to the rhetoric of national sovereignty, these 
statements obliquely equate Cambodia with Laos, where the Viet- 
namese already exercise enormous influence, both governmental and 
military, and provide 40-60 thousand Vietnamese regular troops to 
fight against the still simmering anticommunist insurgency. In re- 
sponding to Kampuchea’s December 31, 1977 charge that Vietnam was 
engaged in a war of aggression against Cambodia, the Vietnamese For- 
eign Ministry reaffirmed as its basic policy the “resolve” of the Fourth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam: 


To preserve and develop the special relationship between the Viet- 
namese people and the peoples of Laos and Cambodia, strengthen the 


2On Vietnam’s tendency to equate Laos (over which it already exercises sub- 
stantial control) with Kampuchea, over which it supposedly seeks no control, see 
“Nhan Dan Editorial,” Hanoi Domestic Service, January 1, 1978, FBIS, January 3, 
1978, pp. K4-5; “Hanoi Radio Cambodian Service on Traditional Friendship,” 
Hanoi International Service, January 5, 1978, FBIS, January 5, 1978, pp. KI-3; 
“Hanoi Radio Cambodian Service on History of SRV-Cambodian Ties,” Hanoi 
International Service, January 4, 1978, FBIS, January 4, 1978, pp. K1-2; “Hanoi 
Radio Cambodian Service on Ngo Dien Press Conference,” Hanoi International 
Service, January 8, 1978, FBIS, January 10, 1978, p. KI. 
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militant solidarity, mutual trust, long-term cooperation and mutual 
assistance in all fields in accordance with the principle of complete 
equality, respect for each other's independence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torial integrity, and respect for each other’s legitimate interest, so that 
the three countries, which have been associated with one another in the 
struggle for national liberation, will be associated with each other for- 
ever in the building and defense of their respective countries, for the 
sake of each country’s independence and prosperity.8 (emphasis added) 


If this statement were an isolated instance, if the Kampuchean 
leaders had not stated repeatedly that they were not interested in any 
“special relationship,” and if the Vietnamese army at the time had 
not been driving deep into Kampuchean territory far beyond any dis- 
puted areas of the border, it might be possible to dismiss this Foreign 
Ministry statement as effusive and perhaps even friendly. However, at 
critical junctures in the dispute, often just before the Vietnamese have 
escalated the level of military pressure, they have sent statements to the 
Kampuchean party leadership saying that Vietnam wants only a “spe- 
cial relationship” and desires nothing but a return to “the tradition of 
solidarity” that existed during the wars against the French and the 
Americans. In the summer of 1977, for instance, prior to the first major 
Vietnamese offensive drive into Kampuchea, the Central Committee of 
the Vietnamese Communist Party and government of the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam sent a letter which contained the following state- 
ment, hardly designed to reassure the supersensitive authorities in 
Phnom Penh regarding the continued independence of Kampuchea: 


Dear comrades, Vietnam and Cambodia are two neighbors and fraternal 
countries. Historical and geographic circumstances require that our two 
countries unite and maintain friendly relations with each other.4 


Although Vietnam in 1978 officially states that it has long since 
discarded Ho Chi Minh’s concept of an Indochina Federation, in word 
and deed, and in relation to both Laos and Kampuchea, Vietnam seems 
to be pursuing the same goal albeit with a different verbal formula. 
When one considers the string of successes of Hanoi’s aging elite over 
the past 40 years (expelling the French and the Americans, bringing 
down the South Vietnamese government in a frontal assault, elevating 
their Laotian allies to power in Vientiane, and exerting major influ- 
ence over the internal and external policies of postrevolutionary Laos), 
why would the Vietnamese abandon their long-term quest for a united 
Indochina just one step short of complete success? As a French journal- 
ist remarked after interviewing in Hanoi in the fall of 1978, 


8°VNA Carries Conclusion on 6 January Document on Border Dispute,” 
Hanoi VNA, January 6, 1978, FBIS, January 9, 1978, p. K5. 

4“Ffanoi 6 January Press Conference on Cambodian Conflict,” Hanoi Domestic 
Service, January 6, 1978, FBIS, January 6, 1978, p. H9. 
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There remains the design for a privileged alliance with the C.P. of Laos 
and of Cambodia which they [the Vietnamese] have created and for 
which they have shed their blood against the French, then against the 
Americans. After so many years of sacrifice and oZ success, can they 
abandon this en route? ... If they have decided, as it would well appear 
they have, to triumph over the gang in Phnom Penh, they will do it, 
one way or another. 


Even though the international press describes the war as a border 
conflict, the goals of both sides only marginally concern formal border 
demarcation. According to Kampuchea, the final demarcation of the 
Vietnamese-Cambodian border took place when Cambodia renounced 
its claims to Khmer areas inside South Vietnam in return for the May 
1967 announcement by the National Liberation Front of Vietnam that 
it would accept the boundary line as drawn by the French colonial 
administration as final and inviolable. Vietnam now seems to have a 
different understanding of the agreement, and their venetrations into 
Kampuchea in September 1977, January 1978, summer 1978, and au- 
tumn 1978 appear to have been designed to destroy the mainstay of 
Pol Pot’s support, the Kampuchean army, rather than to claim partic- 
ular border areas. That the Vietnamese are engaged in a struggle to 
unseat the “Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique” rather than to repel outside 
attacks became increasingly clear during 1978. At the beginning of 
the year Vietnamese pronouncements spoke of respecting Cambodian 
control over its own internal affairs, but by April Vietnam began issu- 
ing not very subtle calls for the overthrow of the Phnom Penh regime. 
One of the first of these was broadcast in Cambodian and told Cam- 
bodian soldiers: 


Those who have plundered and massacred you and your families and 
deceived you are none other than those who have put the guns into 
your hands—the present powerholders in Cambodia! In your ranks, 
many are turning their guns around. This is a marifestation of their 
awakening.? 


Rather than relying on exhortation alone, Hanoi has sought in- 
creasingly to recruit, train, and arm an anti-Pol Pot Gambodian insur- 
gent force among the 150,000 Cambodian refugees who have fled to 
Vietnam since 1975. In a strategy reminiscent of that utilized against 


5 Roland-Pierre Paringaux, “Vietnam: L’engrenage de la Guerre, IYI—L’obstacle 
cambodgien,” Le Monde, October 15-16, 1978, p. 5; also see Douglas Pike’s comments 
on the longstanding nature of the goal of a unified Indochima. Pike, “Vietnam- 
Cambodia Conflict,” pp. 6-7, 17. ; B 

ê Stephen Heder, “The Border Dispute on the Land,” Southeast Asia Chron- 
icle, Issue No. 64 (September-October 1978), pp. 36-38. ; 

7“Cambodia Soldiers Urged to ‘Turn Guns Around’,” Hanoi International 
Service, April 3, 1978, FBIS, April 5, 1978, p. K2. 
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Lon Nol in the 1970-1973 period, the function of Vietnamese regulars 
is to destroy any force of the regular army dispatched by Phnom Penh 
against the nascent antigovernment movement, thus freeing the in- 
surgency from serious military pressure during its infancy. 

At this writing the strategy seems to be working well. There has 
been a call for a general uprising and Radio Hanoi has produced a 
series of broadcasts detailing its progress. As many as 25,000 anti-Pol Pot 
guerrillas may be operating in 16 of Cambodia’s 19 provinces and 
Hanoi sources claim that the provinces of Ratanakiri, Prey Veng, Svay 
Rieng, and Kompong Cham are under insurgent control. Other sources 
add the province of Mondolkiri but indicate that only portions of all 
the provinces bordering on Vietnam are under insurgent rule. Further- 
more, So Phim, who until recently was Vice Chairman of the Kampu- 
chean State Presidium, is supposedly leading the movement against 
Phnom Penh. Finally there are reports, which the Vietnamese vehem- 
ently deny, that the headquarters for the new movement, called the 
KNUFNS (Kampuchea National United Front for National Salvation) 
is in the town of Tay Ninh; if these reports are correct, it might par- 
tially explain why Tay Ninh has received such a disproportionate share 
of Cambodian military attention. In late December, the problems the 
Pol Pot regime faced in maintaining internal security were dramati- 
cally demonstrated when “terrorists” attacked three Western visitors 
at the government quarters in Phnom Penh reserved for the few fav- 
ored foreigners allowed into Cambodia, killing one British academic 
known for his sympathetic attitude toward Democratic Kampuchea. 

Making the destruction of the Pol Pot regime its prime goal is 
but a logical outgrowth of the internecine conflict within the Cam- 
bodian revolutionary movement both before and after the liberation of 
Phnom Penh. The Hanoi-trained communists who returned to fight 
for GRUNK (Royal Government of National Union of Kampuchea) 
after the Lon Nol coup were sought out and physically eliminated 
during the purges of 1976 and 1977 along with the Sihanouk supporters 
in GRUNK. Further decisive blows against Vietnamese interests de- 
rived from the new regime’s radical population redistribution. The 
forced evacuation of the cities in the days immediately following April 
17, 1975 despoiled in a single blow the Vietnamese artisans, clerks, 
professionals, and petty merchants who (according to a 1959 source) at 
one time constituted 30% of the population of Phnom Penh. Likewise, 
actions against Vietnamese civilians residing in eastern Cambodia 
drove them rapidly out of the country. Obviously the Vietnamese 
could not stand idle while all Vietnamese bases of power in Cambodia 
were being systematically destroyed. Instead, in the period from 1975- 
1977, the Vietnamese (as the Cambodians have charged) probably infil- 
trated assassination teams, backed abortive coups, and fought generally 
against the consolidation of power in the hands of the Pol Pot faction 
of the Kampuchean communist movement. 
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' Medium-sized powers coercing smaller ones is hardly novel in in- 
ternational affairs; however, Cambodian behavior has added substan- 
tial complexity and allowed the Vietnamese to win international ac- 
quiescence and in some cases eyen praise for their activities. First, by 
the time the war became public knowledge in late 1977, the govern- 
ment of Kampuchea had an extremely negative public image through- 
out the world. The steady flow of remarkably similar stories about 
auto-genocide related by Cambodian refugees in Thailand and Viet- 
nam has led the world to expect the worst from the Kampuchean elite, 
hence making it enticingly plausible that a regime capable of destroy- 
ing utterly its own cities and ruling class might also focus its zealotry 
on its neighbors in a war of national expansion. 

A second element confusing the Vietnam-Cambodian conflict is 
that the outside world has by and large received only one side of the 
story because of the ineptitude with which Kampuchea has handled 
the international press. Even after Kampuchea went public regarding 
the war, it continued to deny outside reporters access to the Cambodian 
side of the frontier. In contrast, the much more skillful and experienced 
Vietnamese carefully orchestrated Western access to the Vietnamese 
border villages that had been pillaged in bestial fashion by the Kampu- 
chean army. The absence of eyewitness stories by Western reporters 
based on their viewing corresponding Vietnamese activities in Cam- 
bedia has structured war coverage in a lopsided fashion favoring the 
Vietnamese version of events. 

A final element complicating the story is that although Vietnam 
seems to have long-term designs on Cambodia, in the short run Cam- 
bodia has responded very aggressively, out of all proportion to early 
Vietnamese initiatives. The army of Kampuchea has repeatedly at- 
tacked across the border, and although it has neither deeply penetrated 
nor occupied portions of Vietnam, its attacks have been so ferocious 
and indiscriminant as to create the image that Kampuchea is invading 
Vietnam. In regard to both Thailand and Vietnam, Kampuchea has 
adopted what Douglas Pike has called “the small bristly dog gambit” 
designed to deter large enemies by emphasizing Kampuchean ferocity.§ 
One consequence of this strategy is that Kampuchea has given itself the 
image of an aggressive and expansionist power which intentionally 
exacerbates relations with its neighbors. 

The Thai-Cambodian border problem and the way in which this 
problem was defused during the year indicates that the Kampuchean 
leadership is susceptible to instrumentalities other than full-scale war- 
fare. Throughout 1977 and most of 1978 a confusing but nonetheless 
brutal situation existed which featured almost nightly attacks near 
Aranyaprathet and Trat. Operatives from the Cambodian side of the 
border displayed the same callous disregard for women and children 


8 Pike, “Vietnam-Cambodia Conflict,” pp. 3-4. 
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with which the Vietnamese have charged them on the other border. 
During 1978 it became increasingly apparent that many of the raids 
were being carried out either by or for the benefit of the Communist 
Party of Thailand from the numerous CPT sanctuaries in Cambodia. 
There is, of course, no possibility that the hundreds of separate inci- 
dents could have been mounted without the direct approval of the 
Phnom Penh government. There has been speculation that the Kampu- 
chean government was intentionally increasing the pace of the border 
conflict early in the year to allow the CPT to establish a new liberated 
area on Cambodia’s northern border. By moving the CPT operatives 
into a liberated area in Thailand, Kampuchea might clear the way for 
improving relations with Bangkok without shirking the responsibilities 
of proletarian internationalism. An alternative hypothesis is that the 
raids were motivated by a desire to depopulate the Thai side of the 
border, thereby creating a cordon sanitaire precluding smuggling, pop- 
ulation movement, refugees, and counterrevolutionaries from flowing 
in and out of Kampuchea. Or perhaps the border incidents were de- 
signed simply to keep a large, traditional enemy, Thailand, off balance 
by reminding Bangkok that, although Kampuchea is small and weak, 
interfering in any way can be extremely costly. 

. The scale of conflict on the Thai border was much smaller than in 
Vietnam; although there were numerous incidents, any given instance 
involved at most a few hundred Khmer Rouge or CPT operatives, and 
the Thai border police rather than the army usually did most of the 
fighting. Bangkok opted for a diplomatic solution rather than adopting 
the Vietnamese strategy of attempting to destroy the Kampuchean army 
with a military invasion. During 1977 and 1978 the Thai Foreign 
Ministry went out of its way to defuse the situation by repeatedly deny- 
ing publicly (what it knew to be true) that the Phnom Penh Govern- 
ment sanctioned the attacks on Thailand. By blaming the incidents on 
the mysterious “Third Hand” (anything from the Khmer Seri to the 
CPT), Thai authorities avoided being forced by public opinion to 
board the military escalator that might have led to major war with 
Kampuchea. In essence the Thai Foreign Ministry’s patient diplomacy 
gave the Khmers an opportunity to reconsider the wisdom of creating 
a two-front war. The Thai strategy at this moment seems to be suc- 
ceeding because, subsequent to Ieng Sary’s summer 1978 visit to Bang- 
kok, the number and ferocity of attacks across the Thai border have 
decreased. 

While some might object to Zbigiew Brzezinski’s characterization 
of the Vietnam-Cambodia conflict as a “proxy war,” all would agree 
that it could not have sustained its present level without the very sub- 
stantial economic and military inputs provided by Moscow and Peking. 
Without a constant infusion of military aid from the PRC, Cambodia 
would probably have collapsed before the Vietnamese onslaughts of 
1978. In fact the string of border incidents between China and Vietnam 
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and Peking’s rhetorical forays against what it regards as a Soviet- 
Vietnamese design for the domination of Southeast Asia may have 
been the most compelling deterrents to a full-fledged Vietnamese inva- 
sion and occupation of all of Kampuchea.® Although there were signs 
of waning enthusiasm for the Phnom Penh radicals and their divisive 
internal policies,1° the Pol Pot regime continued to be China’s only 
resource for making a significant stand against what Peking pérceives 
as a Soviet aligned enemy on its southern frontier. For this strategic 
reason China supplied hard currency to underwrite most of Phnom 
Penh’s imports, several thousand advisors to reopen the factories and 
reorganize the army, and weapons to prevent Kampuchea from being 
completely outclassed by the extremely well-stocked Vietnamese arse- 
nal. What the PRC has not provided and remains unlikely to supply 
are Chinese combat troops.” 

On the Vietnamese side the Russians have been coordinating a 
massive aid and trade input to Vietnam’s reconstruction and develop- 
ment. Since 1975 approximately $1 billion per annum have been con- 
tributed by the USSR and its Eastern European allies. When China 
suspended its $300 million per annum contribution to Vietnam on 
July 3, 1978, Russia filled the void by substantially increasing assis- 
tance to prevent the collapse of what in fact had become a virtual war 
economy by late 1978. Finally, when pressures on Vietnam from China 
became intense, the Soviet Union and Vietnam on November 3 signed 
a formal, 25-year treaty of friendship which includes provisions for 
mutual consultation in the event that either nation is attacked by a 
third party. Even though China in September and October may have 
been trying to increase its distance from the Pol Pot regime, the Soviet- 
Vietnamese treaty brought an immediate visit to Phnom Penh by Wang 
Tung-hsing, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party. The 


8 Other deterrents may have stayed Vietnam’s hand. Such direct military oc- 
cupation of Cambodia would have cost Vietnam dearly in its attempts to attract 
outside capital investment, normalize relations with the United States, and reassure 
the ASEAN states that they had nothing to fear militarily from Vietnam. In addi- 
tion Vietnam may fear that capturing a virtually empty Phnom Penh would not 
end the war but would begin a new phase in which Kampuchea would become 
“another Vietnam” requiring an extremely expensive, Icng-term counterinsurgency 
effort. 

10 The slight turn away from Cambodia was indicated by: (a) the absence of 
a major congratulatory message from Peking to the KCP during its 18th anniversary 
celebration in September; (b) Pol Pot’s failure to attend the Chinese National Day 
reception in Phnom Penh; and (c) the fairly low level reception and discussions 
acccrded to Deputy Prime Minister for National Defense Son Sen during his 
mission to China in early October 1978. 

11 As the year wore on the ASEAN states became increasingly muted in their 
criticism of Phnom Penh because of apprehension that Cambodia’s collapse might 
upset the regional balance of power and make Thailand’s position potentially much 
more vulnerable. 

12 The exact amount of Chinese aid is a mystery. In late 1975 China and 
Cambodia signed a long-term aid agreement commiting China to $1 billion in as- 
sistance over the course of several years. Estimates of the number of Chinese advisors 
in Gambodia vary from 1,000 to 20,000. 
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total effect of the year’s diplomatic activities by China and the Soviet 
Union seems to have been to raise the big power stakes significantly 
in the expected showdown between Cambodia and Vietnam. 


Ideology 


The overarching ideological goals of the Communist Party of 
Kampuchea (KCP) remained stable in 1978, that is, the regime con- 
tinues to be committed to national defense and self-reliance, radical 
egalitarian collectivism, puritanical morality, economic modernization, 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat.15 Each of these themes received 
further elaboration in Prime Minister Pol Pot’s 1978 pronouncements. 

Dedication to national self-reliance continued to be stressed. ‘The 
population has been implored to place independence, sovereignty, and 
“protection of the Kampuchean race . . . above everything else.” The 
KCP’s account of its own history, its refusal of outside food and medi- 
cal assistance immediately after the capture of Phnom Penh in 1975, 
and the ridicule heaped on Vietnam because of Vietnam’s appeal for 
international aid in the wake of the devastating 1978 typhoon all flow 
from an apparent fundamental fear of dependence on any and all for- 
eign influences and institutions (despite their own heavy dependence 
on China). One result of the Cambodian search for national indepen- 
dence has been to exclude all non-Khmers from Cambodian society. 
Increasingly during 1977 and 1978 individuals have been executed 
simply because they were Vietnamese or Chinese by descent or because 
they were trained in Hanoi. This desire to expunge completely all 
foreign influences was probably an underlying motive for the evacua- 
tion of all Cambodian cities in 1975. This radical rejection of all out- 
side models for development is at the root of the Khmer Rouge deci- 
sion to run the society more or less without cities, universities, schools, 
markets, money, or respect for technical expertise. Hence, it is little 
wonder that, despite the absolutely vital nature of Chinese and Korean 
military assistance, the Pol Pot regime appears to have rejected all 
admonitions to moderate internal policies in order to unite the nation 
against the Vietnamese. 

The regime’s radical egalitarianism has led it literally to attempt 
to liquidate all bureaucrats, military officers, landlords, merchants, 


18 The best general account of life in postrevolutionary Cambodia is Francois 
Ponchaud’s Cambodia: Year Zero (New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1978). 
Another extremely rich source is provided by three reports done for the United 
Nations in 1978 by the US., Canadian, and British governments on the basis of 
refugee interviews in Thailand. These are: U.S. Department of State, “Human 
Rights Situation in Democratic Kampuchea (Submitted to the U.N. Division of 
Human Rights, Geneva, Switzerland, July 6, 1978); “Human Rights Violations in 
Democratic Kampuchea: A Report Prepared by the United Kingdom Government,” 
July 14, 1978; The Permanent Mission of Canada to the United Nations, “Human 
Rights Situation in Democratic Kampuchea” (Submitted to the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission, Geneva, Switzerland, September 8, 1978). 
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petty traders, teachers, and high school or university students from the 
old regime.# Its policy of executing all those who had obtained even 
minor status under the ancien regime became even clearer in 1977 and 
1978. Individuals of peasant and worker stock who were part of the 
armed struggle against Lon Nol are perceived as the only reliable sup- 
port base for the regime. The regime’s public broadcasts extol seething 
“class hatred” as a virtue and at the village level this seems to have 
been operationalized as a program to eliminate systematically all other 
social classes. All factories, agricultural cooperatives, and local leader- 
ship positions appear to be reserved for peasants and workers who 
served in the revolutionary army. 

Several of the revolutionary regime’s policies seem to be designed 
to cause the total disintegration of traditional Khmer social structure. 
While prerevolutionary Cambodia gave respect to age, religion, educa- 
tion, and those social classes divorced from manual labor, role models 
for the new Kampuchea are the young, irreligious, uneducated scions 
of the lowest laboring classes. Prerevolutionary traditional authority 
figures in Khmer villages have either fled or are subject to liquidation. 
The regime’s devotion to abolishing the sources of social inequality 
may partially explain its assault on the nuclear and extended family 
through forced migration, breaking up the nutrient family, forced mar- 
riages, and its increasingly painstaking purge against the wives and 
offspring of previously executed soldiers and officials of the Lon Nol 
period. 

Finally, the collectives organized from 1973 onward are seen as the 
fundamental source of all strength and the primary obstacle to Viet- 
nam’s conquest of Cambodia. According to this theory, the abolition 
of cities, money, and trade has made the nation less vulnerable to at- 
tack because each collectivity within it is economically independent 
and autonomous. Since the urban centers, and particularly Phnom 
Penh, no longer symbolize the essence of the nation, their subjugation 
by a foreign army would not be a shattering blow to this peasant revo- 
lution which, in any case, despises everything about Phnom Penh be- 
cause it represented the apotheosis of the feudal, colonial, and morally 
decadent order that was destroyed in 1975. 

The pitiless application of the puritanical morality of the new 
Cambodia was also apparent in refugee reports for 1978. Cambodia 


14 Until I read the raw interviews contained in the American, British, and 
Canadian submissions to the UN Human Rights Division and the stories on geno- 
cide aired by Radio Hanoi I doubted that whole social categories had been subject 
to physical elimination. Although refugee stories tend to contain exaggeration and 
fabrication, the overwhelming similarity of interviews obtained by different observ- 
ers, in a variety of camps and from many different types of refugees, convinced me 
that the atrocity stories are generally true and that on a per capita basis in 
Democratic Kampuchea we may be witnessing the greatest pogrom of all time if 
we combine executions with deaths from forced evacuation and the proportion of 
deaths from starvation and disease that legitimately can be attributed to the re- 
gime’s policies. 
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must be the only country in the world where tardiness, laziness, sus- 
picion of feigned illness, premarital sex, and even flirting have, in some 
cases, resulted in capital punishment. After a relative lull in 1976, 
executions in 1977 and 1978 showed significant increases. New cam- 
paigns have been instituted throughout the country to find and elimi- 
nate anyone who might sympathize with the Vietnamese as well as re- 
maining Lon Nol remnants and their families. 

Preserving the KCP and mobilizing the general population are 
seen as the solution to all economic and military problems. Strong 
party leadership, general mobilization, and practical knowledge (de- 
rived from work experience rather than schooling) are sufficient to 
insure Cambodia’s survival. As Pol Pot stated in late September 1978, 


We have so far been able to defend our democratic Kampuchea in its 
entirety and to safeguard all of our territory with total mastery. Our 
strategic duty is to protect our territory with total mastery. Our strategic 
duty is to protect our territory and our Kampuchean nation forever. 
We firmly believe that we can do it, because: 1. We enjoy the strong 
leadership of the KCP; 2. We enjoy the support of the great Kampu- 
chean people and especially the masses of poor and lower-middle 
peasants and other working people who constitute more than 90% 
of the population and who are united with the party and attached 
to the collective system from which they benefit directly, as well as the 
remaining 10% who also love the revolution, take part in the revo- 
lution, are patriotic and who will not allow Vietnam to swallow 
Kampuchean territory without putting up a fight; 3. We have a cour- 
ageous Kampuchean Revolutionary Army which once defeated U.S. 
imperialism and its lackeys; 4. We have an economy which can support 
us; and 5, We have a sound socialist collective system which is becoming 
increasingly powerful.15 [applause] 


Regime Performance 


In 1978 Phnom Penh continued to claim that it had solved the 
food problem, more or less abolished illiteracy, and intended to be- 
come an industrialized country. In reality, according to refugee inter- 
views, each individual in good times receives up to 500 grams of rice 
gruel per day which in times of shortage decreases to 250 grams. Thus, 
in good times and bad, nutrition in the collectives remains substandard 
and probably contributes to the high general and infant mortality 
rates. The regime regularly claims that agricultural output per hectare 
has increased; however, an independent Japanese journalist (accom- 
panying a Japan-Cambodia Friendship Association tour) indicated 
that output had not increased since preliberation days even at the 


15 “Conclusion of Pol Pot Speech at 27 September Phnom Penh Meeting,” 
Phnom Penh Domestic Service, September 29, 1978, FBIS, September 29, 1978. 
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model collective farm to which these foreigners were zaken.1¢ Further- 
more, refugees continued to question these productivity claims. Fi- 
nally, in 1978 warfare spread across Cambodia east of the Mekong 
River and the worst typhoon in 70 years caused substantial flooding; 
from these factors alone production should be down substantially. In 
fact, the Russian estimate that agricultural production has reached 
only 60-70% of the pre-1970 level may be fairly accurate.1? In any case, 
Cambodia has not been exporting anything like the 500,000 tons of 
rice and 50,000 tons of rubber that were typical of the last years of 
peace in the Sihanouk era, despite the utilization of the vast majority 
of Kampuchean labor to solve the rice problem. . 

At the rhetorical level the regime in 1978 began placing more em- 
phasis on industrialization as a goal. According to Pol Pot: “Our in- 
tention is to turn this country into an industrial country with a devel- 
oped light industry, food industry, steel industry, mechanical equip- 
ment industry, oil industry, electric power ndustry and coal produc- 
tion industry.”48 From the observations of the same Japanese journal- 
ist, achievement of these goals seems far off because many preliberation 
factories remain closed and factories that are in operation in 1978 are 
staffed almost entirely “by former soldiers in their teens and twenties 
with a serious dearth of technical knowledge.””19 

For Cambodians the years 1970-1978 have been filled by external 
invasions, revolutionary disorganization, epidemics, mass starvation, 
and seemingly unending purges, and it is impossible to be very op- 
timistic about the future even if a major regime change occurs. As a 
Bangkok diplomat recently remarked: 


How do you reconstruct a society that has been decimated, that has been 
permanently maimed? 

In theory, you could bring back Prince (Norodom) Sihanouk and some 
kind of socialist regime that would be moderate. But in practice that 
depends on people who no longer exist. You are thinking of a kind of 
Cambodia that no longer exists.20 


16 Tadashi Ito, “Model Rural Commune Described,” Kyodc (Tokyo), October 
15, 1978, FBIS, October 18, 1978, p. H11. 

17 Alexander Usvatov and Georgi Shmelyov, “The Kampuchean Tragedy,” 
New Times (Moscow), No. 37, September 1978. 

18 Pol Pot's September 27, 1978 speech, p. H5. 

19 Tadashi Ito, “Urban Centers, Factories Described,” Kyodo, October 14, 1978, 
FBIS, October 18, 1978, pp. H9-10. 

20 George McArthur, “Bloodthirsty Cambodia Has Some Unlixely New Friends,” 
Los Angeles Times, September 24, 1978. 
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VIETNAM 1978: THE ELUSIVE PEACE 


Marjorie Niehaus* 


In 1978, VieTNAM’s leadership dramatically moved 
toward the establishment of central planning in the south, a strategy 
which incurred the risk of further economic deterioration and post- 
ponement of the reconstruction goals so proudly articulated in the first 
five-year plan (1976~1980) for a unified Vietnam. Agricultural problems 
were severe, compounded by poor weather conditions, and Vietnam 
suffered shortages of technology, foreign exchange, food, machinery 
and other essential goods. Border conflicts with Kampuchea and China 
diverted resources from the tasks of reconstruction and reconciliation 
and reenforced Hanoi’s concern about internal discipline. 

In a major external affairs development, Hanoi contracted closer 
ties with its chief benefactor, the Soviet Union—a development which 
so alienated the People’s Republic of China (PRC) that Chinese assis- 
tance programs to Vietnam (estimated at $300 million annually) were 
terminated. Although Vietnam stressed that it pursued an independent 
foreign policy and respected the sovereignty of other nations, Hanoi’s 
move toward Moscow and its expanding war with Kampuchea engen- 
dered skepticism within the Asian and Western governments from 
which Vietnam actively sought alternate sources of friendship, trade, 
and development aid. 


Internal Developments 
Progress toward a modern socialist, industrial state, as outlined in 
Vietnam’s 1976-1980 plan, was constrained in 1978 by border wars with 


* This article expresses the views of the author and not necessarily those of 
the Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress. 
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Kampuchea and China, the mass exodus of over 250,000 Vietnamese 
(many of whom had played significant roles in the economy), and severe 
natural disasters. The major development in Vietnam’s economic struc- 
ture during the year was the push toward the socialization of the south 
by the elimination of private commerce in March and the amalgama- 
tion in May of the dual currencies which had existed for north and 
south since 1975. Hanoi’s reasons for this timing appeared to be poli- 
tical rather than economic. 

After the reunification of Vietnam, more than 65% of the southern 
market continued under private control within guidelines set down by 
Hanoi. This tiered system, however, provided opportunities for corrup- 
tion that, in the view of some leaders, not only undermined Hanoi’s 
control of the market place but of society at large. In any case, Hanoi’s 
plans had called for the complete elimination of capitalism in the south 
by the end of 1979; but, against a background of compounding eco- 
nomic and social problems, Hanoi decided in early 1978 to move against 
the remnants of private enterprise. 

When Hanoi confiscated more than 30,000 private businesses in 
southern Vietnam and introduced a new currency, the majority of those 
most adversely affected were Vietnamese of Chinese origin. For genera- 
tions they had played a large part in Vietnam’s economy. They had 
owned most small factories and processing plants, and they had con- 
trolled the southern distribution system. In the north, ethnic Chinese 
had accounted for more than 60% of the coal miners and a large per- 
centage of the fishermen, and they had controlled the small, private 
trade sector. The Government’s abrupt dismantling of private enter- 
prise last spring, which involved frequent racial confrontations be- 
tween local Vietnamese officials and ethnic Chinese from the entre- 
preneurial class, touched off a mass exodus of more than 250,000 refu- 
gees from both the north and the south, mostly ethnic Chinese. Al- 
though this migration rid Vietnam of many persons who had resisted 
the advance of socialism, it also deprived the country of valuable skills 
at a time when its economic problems appeared to have reached crisis 
proportions. 

At the year’s end, living standards throughout Vietnam were about 
the same as those that had existed in northern Vietnam in the early 
1960s. Vietnam’s annual per capita income was $140, and the average 
daily consumption of calories was only 1500. Shortages of staples, such 
as soybeans and cloth, had increased. The rate of population growth 
was nearly 8%, and more than three million persons, mainly in the 
south, were unemployed. 

Agricultural production had not met the goals stated in the five 
year plan; production in some sectors, such as fishing, had declined. In 
September and October 1978, Vietnam suffered the most severe flooding 
in its recent history. The Vietnam News Agency reported losses of 
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three million tons of rice, 10%-20% of domestic animals and cattle, 
and 500,000 houses. ‘This recent disaster followed several seasons of poor 
weather. Droughts, typhoons, cold spells, scarcities of fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and other equipment, and the resistance to nationalization of 
markets by some of the population had caused three consecutive poor 
harvests, resulting in the need to import large amounts of grain, in- 
cluding two million tons of rice. The 1978 rice crop of 10.5 million 
tons! was seven million tons short of the basic requirements of the 
Vietnamese population. 

Although the increase in industrial output was also below target, 
some sectors based in the north, such as coal, electricity, and cement, 
met or exceeded expectations. Much of southern industry, dependent 
on imported raw materials and technology, continued to operate well 
below capacity. Mismanagement by inexperienced cadres and an inade- 
quate transportation system exacerbated problems. 

Vietnam’s ability to import technology, grain, and other commodi- 
ties was limited by its extremely low foreign exchange reserves. Hanoi 
had one of the world’s worst trade deficits: 1976 exports totaled $170 
million; imports amounted to nearly $1 billion.2 Continued foreign 
aid was fundamental to Vietnam’s current five-year plan and essential 
for even a modest degree of economic growth in the years to come. As 
of early 1978, assistance to Vietnam was about $1.2 billion—USSR $500 
million; Eastern Europe $250 million; the PRC $300 million (cancelled 
as if mid-1978); and non-Communist aid, including that from interna- 
tional financial institutions, $150 million. And, yet, this substantial aid 
appeared to be seriously inadequate. 

To relieve economic problems such as unemployment and short- 
ages and to maintain greater internal security, Hanoi continued the 
population relocation programs which had relocated people to new 
economic zones (NEZs) or unsettled and remote areas of the country 
since 1961. However, some of the most fertile areas no longer could be 
used for NEZs because of the Vietnamese-Kampuchean border war. 
Since 1975, about 1.5 million persons from the south had been assigned 
to the NEZs, but because of harsh conditions, inexperience in clearing 
land and in agricultural production, and dislocations suffered as a re- 
sult of the border wars, thousands of persons had deserted the NEZs 
either by slipping back into the urban areas or by fleeing the country. 


Refugees: In 1978, Vietnamese fled their country in greater num- 
bers than at any time since the fall of Saigon in April 1975. From an 
average of 1,500 refugees a month in early 1978, the refugee stream 


1 Indochina Spotlight (Hong Kong: Bank of America Asia Representative Office, 
November 1978). 

2 Background Notes: Vietnam (Washington, D.C.: Department of State, GPO, 
October 1978). 
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grew to more than 20,000 a month by year’s end. The population of 
Malaysian refugee camps increased from 5,000 to more than 47,000 
Vietnamese refugees. Thailand, already overcrowded with 175,000 In- 
dochinese refugees, and other Southeast Asian countries received addi- 
tional appeals from Vietnamese “boat people” who lived in crowded 
boats as they awaited permission to enter from a sympathetic govern- 
ment. Estimates of the numbers to come ranged as high as 500,000. 

The Southeast Asian governments grew progressively more anxi- 
ous about the increasing number of refugees. In November, when 
nearly 1,000 “boat people” a day were entering Malaysian waters, the 
Malaysian Government refused to permit the boats to dock, arguing 
that the passengers were not refugees in the strict sense but part of a 
migrant movement encouraged by Hanoi. Hundreds of refugees testi- 
fied that an escape network allowing Vietnamese, especially those of 
Chinese descent, to leave the country for a price paid to middle men 
in gold or dollars had been operating in recent months. Whereas the 
earlier “boat people” had been chiefly ethnic Vietnamese from coastal 
fishing villages or rural areas who escaped in small groups, in recent 
months more than 70% of the Vietnamese refugees were ethnic Chi- 
nese small businessmen or merchants who fled in groups of several 
hundred. 

The “boat people,” whose numbers totalled about 85,000, repre- 
sented only a part of the entire Indochinese migration. More than 
150,000 persons have fled Kampuchea into Vietnam. An estimated 
170,000 ethnic Chinese have fled north from Vietnam into China. Since 
1975, about 300,000 Indochinese who fled their homelands have been 
permanently resettled. More than 225,000, who are supported by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, remain in Southeast 
Asian camps awaiting settlement. The camps in Thailand have the 
largest numbers for resettlement—125,000 refugees from Laos, 30,000 
from Kampuchea, and 20,000 from Vietnam. Many of the refugees in 
Thailand are Meo tribespeople who fled Laos from what appeared to 
be a campaign of extermination waged against them by Laos and Viet- 
nam. 

At a United Nations conference on Indochinese refugees in Geneva 
on December 11-12, attended by representatives of 38 Western and 
Southeast Asian nations, several delegates cited evidence that Hanoi 
was encouraging the recent flow of refugees. Vietnam’s representative 
at the conference, Vo Van Sung, denied the charge and described the 
refugees as a small minority who had become used to “unproductive 
consumption” and were ideologically unsuited to the new system. He 
also cited economic shortcomings as a reason for the large exodus and 
claimed his government was unable to patrol Vietnam’s long coast ade- 
quately. 

There is strong evidence that some refugees are fleeing repression 
and the violation of basic human rights in Vietnam. Thousands of 
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refugees from different areas have given similar testimony concerning 
bureaucratic corruption, political harassment, and compulsory indoc- 
trination. Refugee reports and recent French research? have cited harsh 
conditions and a high death rate in the reeducation camps. Vietnamese 
officials have acknowledged that 50,000 persons, mostly former officials, 
officers, civil servants, teachers, and religious leaders, have been held in 
reeducation camps since the war’s end. Other sources estimate the 
number to be between 100,000 and 300,000 detainees. Most reports also 
described antigovernment activity as poorly organized and sporadic. 


External Relations 


During its struggle for a unified Vietnam, Hanoi appeared to 
maintain a balance between Moscow and Peking. But, soon after the 
war ended, Vietnam’s relations with the Soviet Union improved and 
its relations with China deteriorated. With the power and prestige of 
victory, Hanoi abruptly became Peking’s competitor for influence in 
Southeast Asia. At the same time, victory made Hanoi a more desirable 
ally for Moscow in its dispute with Peking and for its long-range plans 
in Asia. In June 1978, the same month that China terminated its 20- 
year-old assistance program to Vietnam, Hanoi joined the Communist 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (ComEcon), whose members 
were the USSR, most of the Eastern European countries, Cuba, and 
Mongolia. Vietnam and the Soviet Union further consolidated their 
close ties with the signing on November 3 of a 25-year Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation and separate pacts covering economic, scientific, 
and cultural cooperation. The treaty, appearing to provide for a more 
distant relationship than that of the Soviet Union to its Eastern Euro- 
pean allies, stated that, in the event of either party being attacked or 
threatened with attack, the parties will consult with each other with a 
view to eliminating the threat. 

The historic Vietnamese struggle to withstand Chinese dominance 
helps explain Vietnam’s current tilt away from China. Also, Vietnam’s 
search for aid may have been its primary motive in developing closer 
ties to the Soviet Union. Moscow has been a reliable benefactor, pro- 
viding more than $500 million in annual assistance since the war’s end, 
and it appears to be Hanoi’s most realistic future source of development 
funds. However, many observers suggest that, beyond aid, Hanoi looks 
to Moscow to counterbalance military reaction by Peking to Vietnamese 
activities in Laos and Kampuchea. Hanoi's postwar plans for Indochina 
are in conflict with Peking’s interests but in relative harmony with 
Moscow’s. 


3 During October 1978, Le Monde published several reports which had been 
filed by Roland-Pierre Parlingaux and three other French journalists who had spent 
10 days in Vietnam, including Ho Chi Minh City. 
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Vietnam and Indochina: Hanoi’s current border war with Phnom 
Penh, which is rooted in centuries-old territorial disputes and animosi- 
ties between the Vietnamese and Khmer peoples, erupted in full-scale 
fighting in 1977 and continued throughout 1978 at varying levels of 
conflict. Hanoi argues that the present war began with Phnom Penh’s 
“unprovoked” attacks on Vietnamese territory. According to Phnom 
Penh, however, the fighting developed after Hanoi had attempted to 
implement a Federation of Indochina in mid-1975. For decades, the 
long-term plans of the Vietnamese Communists had included Viet- 
namese domination of a “special relationship” among the former Indo- 
chinese colonies. 

The framework for the federation was implemented with relative 
ease in Laos, where the communist victory in 1975 had been aided 
greatly by the Vietnamese. With the exception of Chinese patronage in 
the Lao northern regions, the dominant external influence in Laos is 
Vietnam. The Pathet Lao Government has relied heavily on Hanoi’s 
support in efforts to contain the fierce resistance waged by the Meo hill 
people and other groups. Pursuant to a 25-year Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation signed in July 1977, Vietnam has granted assistance 
to Laos and maintained more than 40,000 troops throughout the coun- 
try and on the Lao-Kampuchean border. 

Whereas the Pathet Lao accepted Vietnamese leadership, the Pol 
Pot regime challenged Vietnam's superior forces with fierce and disci- 
plined guerrilla fighting. Throughout 1978, the Khmer forces, with 
China’s substantial material and advisory support, kept the Pol Pot 
regime in power, and at year’s end appeared ready to fight a protracted 
guerrilla war. Perhaps 14,000-20,000 Chinese technicians and advisers 
were in Kampuchea. PRC aid included fuel, arms, munitions, and, in 
recent months, jet fighter-bombers. According to a prevalent line of 
speculation, China will not commit troops to save Pol Pot’s regime, but 
it will support resistance to any pro-Hanoi government in Laos or 
Kampuchea. 

Meanwhile, Hanoi continued to work for the replacement of the 
Pol Pot regime with a government favorable to Hanoi’s designs. 
Throughout the year the initiative remained with the Vietnamese 
Army, which was superior in numbers and equipment, including anti- 
personnel bombs and poison gas. The more than 8,000 Soviet advisers 
and such Soviet aid as fuel and ammunition are vital to the war effort. 
As of late 1978, thirteen Vietnamese divisions, numbering approxi- 
mately 135,000 troops, were deployed along the Kampuchean borders 
and, in some areas, up to 70 miles within Kampuchean territory. 

In December 1978, an addition to the Vietnamese forces emerged 
with the establishment of the Kampuchea National United Front for 
National Salvation (KNUFNS), which presented an eleven-point pro- 
gram promising liberal government,‘ and a “liberation army” of 20,000 


4 Nayan Chanda, “Pol Pot eyes the jungle again,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
December 15, 1978, pp. 34-35. 
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forces. The rebels were recruited essentially from the 150,000 Khmer 
refugees who had fled into Vietnam from Kampuchea in recent years. 
Many of the KNUFNS leaders were members of the pro-Hanoi wing 
of the Cambodian Communist Party purged by the Pol Pot faction in 
1975, while the “liberation” force is drawn from the Khmer refugee 
community in Vietnam. It appeared that Hanoi was using the resistance 
group to reduce the traditional Khmer antipathy toward the Vietnam- 
ese. Hanoi further supplemented its military effort by publicly em- 
phasizing the harsh and internationally criticized conditions of life 
under the Pol Pot regime. 


Vietnam and China: Sino-Vietnamese relations worsened in 1978 be- 
cause of China’s support of Kampuchea in its border war with Viet- 
nam, the latter’s closer ties to the Soviet Union, and the treatment of 
overseas Chinese in Vietnam. From the Vietnamese perspective, the 
underlying cause of animosity between the two countries is Peking’s 
blatant attempts to impede Vietnam’s economic development as part 
of China's expansionist plans. For its part, Peking claims that Vietnam 
is seeking “regional hegemony” as an agent of the Soviet Union—‘“the 
Cuba of Asia.” Vietnam bitterly charged in late 1978 that for years 
China had hamstrung Vietnamese war efforts and had pressured Hanoi 
to reject Soviet assistance. 

Employing the argument that Vietnam’s needs had changed, China 
reduced its aid after 1975, failing to provide the level of assistance that 
Hanoi had hoped for. Then, in mid-1978, China terminated all eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs in Vietnam and recalled 1,000 
Chinese engineers and specialists, abandoning nearly 100 aid projects. 
China .also closed Vietnamese consulates in three Chinese cities. ‘The 
termination of Chinese aid, which in recent years had totalled about 
$300 million annually, was a staggering blow to Vietnamese reconstruc- 
tion plans and at year’s end left Vietnam still seeking compensation for 
the loss from other sources. 

The long-term feud between the two countries became public last 
spring when some 170,000 Vietnamese of Chinese origin fled into 
China. Peking accused Hanoi of persecuting ethnic Chinese, but Viet- 
nam claimed that the mass exodus had been incited by China in an 
effort to put pressure on the Vietnamese economy. After allowing the 
entry of Vietnamese refugees during the early part of the year, China 
closed its borders to them in July. In September, Sino-Vietnamese talks 
on the refugee problem ended in a stalemate on the issue of whether 
1.7 million ethnic Chinese in Vietnam should be considered citizens of 
Vietnam or China. Hanoi argued that they were Vietnamese, but Pe- 
king claimed many of them retained Chinese citizenship even though 
they had lived in Vietnam for generations. The issue appeared to em- 
barrass China because, according to many Southeast Asians, it high- 
lighted Peking’s ambiguous policy toward the overseas Chinese in the 
region. China often had projected itself in the role of defender of over- 
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seas Chinese in Southeast Asia and recently had contracted some of the 
technicians among them for short-term work in Chima. 

After China closed its borders with Vietnam, tho.sands of stranded 
refugees set up makeshift camps. Skirmishes occasionzlly broke out, and. 
refugees and border guards fled from one side to the other. In recent 
months, tensions have increased greatly along the 500-mile long Sino- 
Vietnamese border. Major fighting between Vietnam and China was 
reported in early November, and, subsequently, bcth sides have ac- 
cused the other of increasing border defenses. 


Vietnam and ASEAN.® Increasingly in 1978, Vietnam modified its 
earlier attitude of hostility toward ASEAN and red.ced the tensions 
stemming from ideological differences and Vietnam’s political and. 
military strength. ‘The 615,000 armed forces of Vietnam were approxi- 
mately equal in number to, but better equipped than, the combined 
armed forces of the ASEAN states. Vietnam’s long-range ambitions in 
Southeast Asia were uncertain and, at the least, represented a constant 
source of challenge to the ASEAN countries’ socioeccnomic systems. 

As Vietnam’s relations with Kampuchea and China worsened, in 
mid-1978 Vietnam initiated overtures toward ASEAN members to 
offset the fears precipitated by its close ties to the Soviet Union. Addi- 
tional bilateral agreements were negotiated on trade and other areas 
of cooperation. Also, Hanoi indicated a willingness to deal with spe- 
cialized regional economic groups. Deputy Foreign Minister Phan 
Hien’s July visit to Southeast Asia was followed a few months later by 
Prime Minister Phan Van Dong’s visit to each of tha ASEAN states. 
During these tours, Vietnamese officials expressed renewed interest in 
the ASEAN idea of a Southeast Asian zone of neutrality, and they 
stressed that Vietnam would not support insurgencies in the region. 
Although ASEAN leaders were skeptical about Hanoi’s public posture, 
they appreciated the opportunity which Hanci’s troubles gave them 
for further development and cohesion. 


Vietnam and the United States: Both Vietnam and the United States 
continued to agree during 1978 that normal relations were desirable 
although no formal talks on the subject had been held since December 
1977. The unresolved issues are twofold: economic, including aid, 
trade, frozen assets and seized property; and humanitarian, including 
the MIAs, divided families, Indochinese refugees, and human rights in 
Vietnam. In 1978, there were several positive developments on out- 
standing issues, but at the year’s end the prospects for future diplo- 
matic relations were greatly affected by respective external develop- 
ments—the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty; Vietnam’s reported plan to in- 


5 The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) is comprised of Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand. 
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` vade Kampuchea; and the establishment on January 1, 1979 of full 
diplomatic relations between China and the United States. 

According to some observers, the United States has moved closer 
to China’s view of Vietnam as an expansionary ally of the Soviet Union. 
In early December, the United States expressed support for the terri- 
torial integrity of Kampuchea, and concern that the Vietnamese-Kam- 
puchean war might result in great power involvement. Although from 
one perspective U.S.-Vietnamese relations might contribute to the re- 
duction of tensions in Southeast Asia, many developments have indi- 
cated that the establishment of diplomatic relations between Vietnam 
and the United States will not occur for some time. At the year’s end, 
other U.S. interests in Asia, such as the emerging Sino-American 
entente and the developing cohesion of ASEAN, appeared to have be- 
come More important. 

Vietnam’s interests in establishing relations with the United States 
have been mainly economic. In brief, the United States is an abundant 
-= source of the kinds of assistance, including technological aid, most use- 
ful to Vietnam; and it offers an alternative to almost total dependence 
on the Soviet Union. Hanoi sought U.S. acknowledgement of its obliga- 
tion to aid Vietnam, a major stumbling block in normalizing relations. 
But, in 1978, Vietnam’s attitude toward the issue appeared to change. 
In mid-year, reliable reports indicated that, although Vietnam still 
considered U.S. assistance an integral part of normalized relations, it 
no longer sought a commitment of U.S. aid before a diplomatic ex- 
change, such as interest sections, liason offices, or ambassadors, took 
place. In November 1978, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance confirmed 
that this interpretation of Vietnam’s position was correct. 

At the time of the 1973 cease-fire agreement in Vietnam, Hanoi 
had taken the position that the United States had a “legal, moral, and 
humanitarian responsibility” to provide aid to Vietnam. The dollar 
amount cited was $3.25 billion in reconstruction aid and $1 to $1.5 
billion in commodity aid, although, over time, Hanoi had indicated 
flexibility regarding the amount and type of assistance. 

The change in Vietnam’s attitude toward U.S. aid emerged against 
a background of strong resistance in the United States to aiding Viet- 
nam. In 1978, as in previous years, Congress passed legislation prohibit- 
fing direct bilateral assistance to Vietnam. Also, in response to Congres- 
sional pressure, U.S. representatives to the international lending insti- 
tutions voted against loans to Vietnam. The U.S. claimed it had no 
legal responsibility to aid Vietnam but that, as soon as relations were 
established, the embargo on trade with Vietnam would be lifted and 
other outstanding issues such as bilaterial aid might be discussed. 

During 1978, U.S. domestic economic concerns and heavy external 
demands on resources prevented much attention to Vietnam. Some 
business interests and humanitarian groups called for an end to the 
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embargo, while others linked future economic relations to improved 
human rights conditions in Vietnam. But, in general, arguments in 
favor of aid or the lifting of trade restrictions were challenged by those 
who questioned whether such actions were consistent with U.S. concern 
about regional stability in Southeast Asia. 

From the U.S. perspective, a desirable basis o= political stability 
in Southeast Asia was the emerging confidence and cohesion of ASEAN, 
but Vietnam’s long-range attitude toward the non-Communist states 
was not clear. According to many analysts, the inevitable trend was that 
Vietnam would attempt to limit the influence of capitalism, especially 
U.S. economic influence, in Southeast Asia, but it was unknown how 
Hanoi would challenge existing social systems. OZ course, Vietnam 
opposed the U.S. military presence in Southeast Asia, and there was 
concern that the new Soviet-Vietnamese treaty might become part of 
an effort to alter the strategic and political balance in the region. 

Another issue which was harmful to Southeast Asian stability, and 
which might prove detrimental to U.S.-Vietnamese relations in the 
months ahead, was the increasing mass migration of Indochinese refu- 
gees. In late 1978, the United States questioned Hanoi’s role in the 
migration. Hanoi was also criticized in the United States for the harsh 
treatment of those Vietnamese assigned to “reeducation camps.” 

Among forthcoming gestures in 1978 were the visits to Vietnam of 
a U.S. Congressional delegation, a Senate staff study mission, American 
businessmen, missionaries, and journalists, and the visit of a Vietnamese 
delegation to Honolulu to observe U.S. methods of identifying the war 
dead. Hanoi repatriated the remains of 11 American MIAs in 1978, 
bringing the total number returned since 1975 to about 70. 

The Vietnamese have viewed the U.S. request for the “fullest pos- 
sible accounting of the missing-in-action” as a delaying tactic in the 
normalization of relations. According to widespread U.S. public opin- 
ion, however, Hanoi has withheld information on -his question for 
political reasons. 

Misunderstanding and mistrust between Vietnam and the United 
States remained deep, and their respective interests in Southeast Asia 
seemed to be opposed rather than convergent. But there were indica- 
tions during the year that neither side wanted the move toward nor- 
malized relations to end in a stalemate. Perhaps, as Hanoi and Wash- 
ington make efforts to resolve problems in Southeast Asia, their inter- 
ests increasingly may converge. 


8 Since April 1975 about $10 million in private American aid has been provided 
to Vietnam. 


MARJORIE NIEHAUS is an analyst in Asian Affairs at the Congressional Research 
Service, the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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LAOS 1978: THE EBB AND FLOW OF 
ADVERSITY 


MacAlister Brown and Joseph J. Zasloff 


EVENTS IN Laos in 1978 demonstrated the close con- 
nection between internal and external policies, even in such a small 
and undeveloped country. The “special relationship” of the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic (LPDR) and the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam (SRV), formalized in the treaty signed in July 1977, faced Laos 
with uncertain benefits and costs. In 1978, as the SRV pushed ahead 
with “socialist construction” of the South, waged war with Democratic 
Kampuchea, and faced increased tensions with China, Laos followed 
along while trying to sustain amicable relations with Thailand and 
international organizations. This delicate balance of policies, however, 
was burdened with drought in 1977 and floods in 1978, which drasti- 
cally limited the rice harvest. The road to a prosperous, socialist, har- 
monious Laos remained strewn with obstacles. 


Economic Problems 


The shortfall of food for Laos, which the UN Development Pro- 
gram had estimated at 367,500 tons of grain when issuing its appeal for 
help, turned out to be only 113,000 tons. Part of this deficit was made 
up by the United States following a polite appeal made to the U.S. 
embassy in Vientiane. No sooner was the food crisis surmounted in 
August, however, than severe floods resulted in another bad harvest and 
renewed dependency on international relief. The hopes of the regime 
to achieve self-sufficiency in food—not an unreasonable goal in a land- 
rich, sparsely populated country with a normal deficit of about 70,000 
tons of grain—are unlikely to be realized for at least several years. Mean- 
while the uncertainties of peasant behavior in the face of collectiviza- 
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tion, an insecure transportation system, and the vagaries of weather, 
will cloud the picture, even while some regions enjoy a surplus. 

Despite previous talk of waiting for the prope- level of awareness 
among the people, the government decided in June to push ahead with 
the rapid formation of agricultural cooperatives (the SRV had an- 
nounced just two months earlier its decision to collectivize the south- . 
ern, un-socialized half of its country). In Laos, the new drive in agri- 
“culture was designed to block the lingering hopes of counterrevolution 
and assert greater control over the national economy. Since the impo- 
sition of a tax on agricultural production in 197€ had proved to be 
unpopular and difficult to administer, the Lao authorities were lenient 
in collecting the tax during the period of collectivization.1 At the same 
time they pushed the agricultural campaign more vigorously in new 
economic zones and in areas of wartime destruction, such as the Plain 
of Jars, where government leverage as the supplier of equipment is 
greatest. By the end of the year, over 800 cooperatives were reportedly 
organized, and state farms and “mutual aid teams” also played a role 
in production.? Dry season rice farming was expanded with the help 
of reservoirs constructed in the Vientiane plain. Livestock breeding 
also received heavy emphasis, with the help of part of an $8.2 million 
loan from the International Development Association. 

The regime’s most politically significant effort was the drive to 
convert the mountain-dwelling Hmong (Meo) population from their 
“slash and burn” mode of cultivation (supplemented with opium mar- 
keting) to more settled wet rice farming.? Because so many of the fam- 
ilies of this depleted minority had fought against the Pathet Lao and 
Vietnamese, plus the fact that arms left over from the war were still 
available, the government’s campaign, though designed to emphasize 
persuasion, degenerated into violence. Since Vietnamese armed assis- 
tance was available to the regime, the contest became tragically one- 
sided, and the flow of Hmong refugees to Thailand swelled to the point 
that they became more numerous than lowland Lao in the camps. 

Heavy-handed as this element of the agricultural campaign has 
been, the regime has shown some flexibility and pragmatism in dealing 
with production teams, private markets, and international organiza- 
tions. The first official economic plan was established for 1978-1980, to 
be followed by a full five-year plan. Compensatory financing has been 
successfully sought from the IMF on several occasions, and the 1978 
loan from IDA is to be followed by an Asian Deve_opment Bank loan 
for timber marketing, in which the Japanese have shown interest. 


1 N. Chanda, “Laos Back to the Drawing Board,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(FEER), September 8, 1978, p. 33. 

2 See National Day speeches, December 1978, in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service (FBIS), Laos, December 4, 1978, I-l; December 1, 1978, I-4. 

3 Premier Kaysone Phomvihan had emphasized this aim -n his agricultural plan 
in April, which also called for a total ban on the felling of trees. FEER, September 
8, 1978, p. 32. 
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Sweden has pledged $8 million a year, to be used primarily in timber 
development. West Germany was a major contributor to the comple- 
tion of phase two of the Nam Ngum Dam, which has raised its power 
potential from 30,000 to 110,000 kilowatts. Sale of this energy to Thai- 
land provides Laos with a major source of foreign exchange. 

In dealing with nonsocialist donors, Lao officials seemed to be 
adapting to the requirements of making financial data available and 
have made measurable progress in reducing inflation and the budget 
deficit, and in reforming taxation and government management of en- 
terprises. Their willingness to tolerate private marketing of food and 
consumer goods has brought variety and enterprise back to Vientiane. 
(Even the nation’s only beer company remains in private hands for the 
moment.) Trade with Thailand continues to be more significant than 
that with impoverished, drought-afflicted Vietnam, notwithstanding. 
plans for upgrading the routes to ports in the SRV, and the restrictions 
-of border traffic with Thailand. Foreign investors are welcome in prin- 
ciple, but hard to find,* given the uncertainties of the situation. None- 
theless, nonsocialists who have dealt with Lao ministries, by now woe- 
fully short of Western-trained administrators, do credit the leadership 
with a sincere desire to develop the nation, even though their war-bred 
skills are not the most appropriate to the task.5 

With nearly 70% of national budget revenue supplied by foreign 
aid, Lao antagonism toward foreign donors can be costly to the Lao 
economy. In 1978, French assistance was terminated following diplo- 
matic altercations. Chinese assistance, which has concentrated for over 
a decade on road construction in the north, was greatly reduced in 


April, but it was not terminated as it was three months later in Viet- 
nam, 


Political Leadership—Popular Response 


For all its modifications of standard strictures for “socialist con- 
struction” of the Lao society, the state holds fast to its concept of 
building new economic areas and proper socialist attitudes. People 
who were displaced by the war, left without a livelihood in the cities, 
or sobered by “reeducation” camps, have been moved to new areas of 
cultivation. The number of persons remaining in these “reeducation” 
camps may be somewhere between 30,000 and 40,000.6 The camp near 
Vientiane for prostitutes, addicts, and socially undesirables has released 


many of its residents and family visitors are allowed at the more remote, 
political camps. 


4 P, C. Stuart, Christian Science Monitor, November 10, 1978. 
5 F. A. Moritz, “Vientiane,” in Christian Science Monitor, December 5, 1978, p. 
8. 


8 Various sources, journalistic and U.S. governmental, have given estimates rang- 
ing from 20,000 to 50,000. See FEER, December 8, 1978, p. 35; Christian Science 
Monitor, December 8, 1978. 
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Age and ill health have begun to cut into the ranks of the former 
Pathet Lao leaders, which is not surprising after the strenuous years of 
revolutionary warfare in the mountains and caves. The Minister of the 
Interior, Somseun Khampithoun, and former General Deune Soun- 
narath died, and Foreign Minister Phoun Sipaseut has been hampered 
by bad health. No significant reassignments within the party leader- 
ship were evident during the year, although rumors circulated that 
Kaysone might step down as Premier. A French nevspaper even pub- 
lished a report of his death in Moscow.’ Somewhat nore solid evidence 
of tension within the party was a speech by Presidemt Souphanouvong 
on Independence Day (October 12) in which he ceplored “vicious, 
insidious and dangerous” rumors “alleging that China is a new patron 
of Lao elements in exile, that China will attack Vietnam and proceed 
to attack Laos, etc.” He was doubtless referring to =long Kong press 
reports on August 28 of a secret visit to Peking by the former CIA 
cohort, General Vang Pao, who was pictured as worxing on the crea- 
tion of a “Meo Kingdom” in northern Laos and Vietnam. Both the 
Moscow and Hanoi press played up the story, but the Chinese de- 
nounced it as “Soviet black propaganda.’’§ Souphancuvong’s indigna- 
tion at this effort “to sow division” between the Lao people and China 
contrasts with Kaysone’s reference in his national day address (De- 
cember 1) to the “despicable, ferocious schemes” of the “international 
reactionary forces” (Vietnamese code for China) to divide and sabotage 
the revolutionary movement.® It is not clear whether such contrasting 
emphases signal the growth of serious factionalism within the party 
leadership. 


Dissidence and Refugees: The Lao authorities relied heavily on Viet- 
namese assistance in coping with armed dissidence. As many as half the 
estimated 30,000 Vietnamese soldiers in Laos have been engaged in 
suppressing Meo resistance to agricultural reform and resettlement. 
Guerrilla resistance has occurred along the major highways, over which 
supply convoys now move only by daylight. With more than 5,000 
rebel elements ready to use arms against the republic, żhe government 
is faced with a serious annoyance but not a threat o its existence. 
While Thailand disclaims responsibility for the arming or manage- 
ment of infiltrators, it is widely suspected that local Thai officials at 
least welcome the intelligence gathered by refugee guerrillas. However, 
there does not seem to be any centralized command s-cructure, either 
Lao or foreign, behind the dissidents. 

The number of refugees, from which resistance might be built, 
has grown at an increasing rate. By the end of 1978 as many as 4,000 


7FEER, August 8, 1978, “Vietnam’s Rebellious Colony.” 

8 FBIS, People’s Republic of China, September 11, 1978, Al; October 19, 1978; 
November 12, 1978. 

9 FBIS, Laos, December 4, 1978, 13. 
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persons per month were crossing the Mekong River into Thailand. 
‘The Hmong contributed the larger part of this desperate flow, which 
placed almost 120,000 refugees from Laos in camps in Thailand. Re- 
settlement efforts outside Asia were falling further behind, and Thai- 
land was unwilling to resettle Lao population in its own territory un- 
til the influx dwindled or stopped. This would require, at a minimum, 
an end to the campaign to alter the Meo way of life and an improve- 
ment in economic conditions in the rest of the country. 


External Relations 


Contlict in Indochina: The war between Vietnam and Kampuchea 
and the growing tensions between Vietnam and China presented serious 
problems for Laos. Although the fundamental interest of such a weak 
landlocked nation would have been to avoid offending either of its more 
powerful neighbors, China and Vietnam, and to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Kampuchea, Laos’ “special relationship” with Vietnam im- 
posed other choices. 

During 1978, the LPDR sided with the Vietnamese but continued 
polite diplomatic relations with Cambodia. LPDR officials attempted 
the role of intermediary on behalf of the Vietnamese, urging Kam- 
puchea, without success, to accept the Vietnamese negotiation propo- 
sals of February 5, 1978. Upon the formation of the Vietnamese-in- 
spired Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation, 
the Lao’ government radio reported the news without editorial com- 
ment, reflecting its general restraint in official rhetoric up until the 
end of the year. 

The LPDR also sided with the Vietnamese in their growing con- 
flict with China, although LPDR spokesmen generally maintained a 
respectful public posture toward the PRC. Prime Minister Kaysone 
first revealed the Lao alignment with the Vietnamese position on July 
22 when, in a speech commemorating the first anniversary of the 
Vietnam-Lao Friendship Treaty, he pledged Lao support to the Viet- 
namese in their struggle against “threats, pressures, trouble-making, 
provocation, violation, slander and sabotage, committed by the im- 
perialists and international reactionaries.” On the same day, the Lao 
official newspaper condemned “big power chauvinism and narrow na- 
tionalism,” standard terms in the Vietnamese political lexicon for de- 
nouncing China and Cambodia.!° Peking appeared publicly indulgent 
toward Laos, expressing the wish on Lao National Day (December 2) 
that the “revolutionary friendly relations between our two parties, two 
countries and two peoples will last and continually develop.” 

The strains in Lao-Chinese relations, however, were evident in the 
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10 New York Times, July 23, 1978. 
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reduction of the Chinese aid program. Upon completion of a 286- 
kilometer road system, the Chinese did not undertake a new portion of 
the road. Indeed, it appeared evident that they did rot intend to com- 
plete the important segment between Nam Bac and Luang Prabang 
which would link northern Laos, bordering on Chira, to the southern 
part of the country. Such a link might reduce the powerful Chinese 
influence exercized in the northern section of the country, and at the 
same time open up Laos to greater Vietnamese access, since Vietnam 
was directly tied into the road system. The Chinese complement of 
15,000 soldiers and workers, which had served as the road construction 
teams, was reduced to 1,000 to 2,000, engaged largely in road main- 
tenance. The Chinese continued to service aid projects in the north, 
such as cotton production and textile mills. An agreement was signed 
between the PRC and the LPDR in June, permitting Chinese over- 
flights to Cambodia. 

The LPDR, following the Vietnamese example, moved closer to 
the Soviet Union during 1978. Prime Minister Kaysane referred to the 
Soviet Union as the “bulwark and hope of the world’s revolutionary 
and progressive forces.” Soviet economic assistance and diplomatic ac- 
tivity increased in importance, demonstrated by the following exam- 
ples: a Soviet commitment, announced November 16 to build bridges 
across the Nam Ngum and Nam Kading Rivers on Route 13, linking 
Vientiane and Khammoune Provinces; a ceremony, attended by the 
Soviet Ambassador, dedicating the Soviet-built bridze linking Xieng 
and Houa Phan Provinces; and an exhibition match in Vientiane by 
the Torpedo football team of the Georgia Soviet Socialist Republic 
playing before “tens of thousands of spectators.” Th2 growing role of 
the Soviet Union in Laos, and even more in Vietnam, raised anxiety 
among the ASEAN nations, not only because of their fear that the 
Soviets, who had previously played a minor role in Southeast Asia, 
would increase their influence, but also because of their concern that 
the expansion of the Sino-Soviet conflict would execerbate tensions. 
The Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in late December, culminating 
in the establishment of a regime dependent upon Vietnam, deepened 
these anxieties. 


Relations with Thailand and ASEAN: Among the multiple neighbors of 
Laos, Thailand is the closest in language, culture, anc religion, as well 
as the most natural economic partner. Thus Lao interests were threat- 
ened by the strained relations between the communist LPDR and con- 
servative Thai governments, particularly during the rigid anticommu- 
nist regime of Thanin Kravichen (October 1976 until October 1977) 
until it was replaced by the more flexible General Kriangsak Chama- 
nand. The continued flight of refugees to haven grudgingly provided 


11 N. Chanda, “Acid Test Exposes Alliances,” FEER, July 2€, 1978. 
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by Thailand, and the insurgent activity in Laos which drew support 
from refugee camps in Thailand, were a continuing source of irrita- 
tion to the LPDR. Nevertheless, both sides saw value in improving 
relations and there was a distinct amelioration during 1978, reflected 
in the increased sale of electricity to Thailand from the Ngam Num 
dam and the easing of local commercial traffic across the Mekong. By 
December, plans were formalized for an official visit to Laos of Prime 
Minister Kriangsak. The agenda called for discussion of the opening 
of more border crossings, the transit of commercial goods from Thai 
ports to Laos, economic assistance from Thailand, and the construction 
of a bridge across the Mekong. A few days prior to the scheduled visit, 
several border incidents erupted, including an exchange of fire between 
Lao and Thai security forces and the sinking of several Thai patrol 
boats at two locations along the Mekong River. These incidents re- 
sulted in a Thai decision to “postpone” the Prime Minister’s visit. It 
is not surprising, in a region where rumors are rife, that there were 
allusions in the Thai press to the intrusion of a “third hand” aimed 
at sabotaging the Lao-Thai relations. Speculation identified several 
possible culprits: right-wing Thai military officers who were ideologi- 
cally opposed to detente with communist Laos and Vietnam; Thai 
smugglers who calculated that a Lao-Thai accommodation would hurt 
their business; Vietnam, which wished to block Lao independent ac- 
cess to Thailand as an alternative source of support. In the face of 
these rumors, both Lao and Thai spokesmen were careful to insist that 
talks should be rescheduled in the near future. 

The LPDR supported Vietnamese efforts to improve relations with 
all ASEAN nations, as well as with the ASEAN organization, in order 
to counterbalance its deteriorating relations with Cambodia and China. 
During his visit to ‘Malaysia in the summer of 1978, Vietnam Vice 
Foreign Minister Phan Hien stated that the SRV was prepared to sup- 
port ASEAN’s “zone of peace,” and he was unusually accommodating 
in his tour of other Southeast Asian capitals. Vietnam’s invasion of 
Cambodia in late December 1978 once again raised the fears of the 
ASEAN nations concerning expansionism. A major public confronta- 
tion emerged in the United Nations and in other diplomatic circles 
that pitted China and Democratic Kampuchea against the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam. Although the ASEAN nations had no affection 
for the deposed Pol Pot regime, they have called for Vietnamese with- 
drawal from Cambodia. Laos, aligned with the Vietnamese and the 
Soviet Union, was thus confronted with new problems in the region. 


Relations with France and the United States: The LPDR had retained 
the closest relations with France among the major Western powers. 
The French had provided economic and technical assistance and were 
active in education and cultural affairs. By the summer of 1978, rela- 
tions between the two countries had deteriorated, with the LPDR 
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charging that the French embassy in Vientiane was encouraging refu- 
gees to escape and was assisting dissidents in Thailand and Laos. Dis- 
agreements over Lao debt repayment to France brought further prob- 
lems in July. Subsequently, the LPDR decreed that all foreign cultural 
centers must be closed, although the Soviet and Chinese centers were 
exempted. The French sent home approximately 100 nationals, most 
of whom had been engaged in teaching and economic assistance, with- 
drew their ambassador, and operated their embassy with only a second- 
secretary and a staff of four. It is possible that the LPDR policies 
encouraging the withdrawal of valuable French assistance to Laos were 
due to pressure from the Vietnamese and Soviets, who might have 
wished. to reduce the influence from this former colonial power which 
still appealed to segments of the Lao population. 

On October 14, a Lao “government in exile” was formed in Perpig- 
nan, southern France, by rightist former Prime Minister Phoui Sanani- 
kone, who would head a nine-member cabinet that included his brother 
Ngon. The LPDR accused the French of complicity, although the 
French Foreign Ministry had stated that the formation of a govern- 
ment-in-exile violated France’s rule that political exiles must remain 
neutral.38 

Lao relations with the United States showed a modest improve- 
ment. A U.S. congressional delegation interested in the fate of American 
servicemen missing-in-action (MIAs) visited Vientiane in August 1978, 
after its trip to Hanoi, and received the remains of four airmen recov- 
ered in Laos. A U.S. government donation to the World Food Program 
of 10,000 tons of rice, valued at $5 million, was made in June as hu- 
Manitarian assistance to help relieve the effect of the floods. There was 
a suggestion from U.S. official sources that if relations with Laos would 
improve, further humanitarian assistance might be allocated later. 

Lao relations with the U.S. were, of course, closely intertwined 
with Vietnam-U.S. relations. Laos, like Vietnam, had maintained that 
the U.S. should provide reconstruction assistance in culfillment of its 
commitment under Article 20 of the Paris Agreemen: which calls for 
help to “heal the wounds of war.” The U.S. Congress had demonstrated 
by a number-of.resolutions, passed with substantial majorities, that it 
was unwilling to appropriate a single cent for such a program. By the 
summer of 1978, as its conflicts with Cambodia and China increased, 
Vietnam was eager for normalization of relations with the U.S. and 
dropped its insistence on U.S. economic aid as a precondition. Vietnam 
wanted access to U.S. technology, especially for its off-shore oil, an end 
to the U.S. embargo on trade, and a reduction of its isolation and de- 
pendence upon the Soviet Union. But, by the end af the year, U.S. 
spokesmen declared that three issues raised U.S. concern about Viet- 


12 FEER, July 14, 1978, p. 32. 
13 FBIS, “Asia and Pacific, October 26, 1978, and November &, 1978. 
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nam: its military alliance and growing dependence on the Soviet 
Union; its aggression in Cambodia; and its expulsion of refugees. A 
related reason for delaying normalization with Vietnam derived from 
the Carter administration’s dramatic decision to normalize relations 
with China, Vietnam’s adversary. Calculating that it would confront 
conservative opposition, the Administration was reluctant to com- 
pound its political problems by opening diplomatic relations with 
Vietnam. Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia in December 1978 and its 
installation of a subservient government put further strains on U.S.- 
Vietnam relations. Until these strains diminished, it was unlikely the 
relations between the United States and Laos would significantly im- 
prove. 


MacALISTER BROWN is Professor of Political Science at Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts; JOSEPH J. ZASLOFF is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





THAILAND 1978: KRIANGSAK— 
THE THAI WHO BINDS 





Ansil Ramsay 


In 1978 PRIME Minister Kriangsak Chamanan stressed 
policies of improving relations with neighboring Communist states, 
creating greater domestic stability in preparation for elections in 1979, 
and improving ‘Thailand’s economic performance and investment cli- 
mate. He was generally successful in reaching these goals, and in the 
process enhanced his own position as the “vital connecting link’! 
among army and civilian circles supporting his policy initiatives. De- 
spite these successes, two chronic problems persisted throughout the 
year: how to design a constitution which would help sustain legitimate, 
stable governments, and how to promote equitable economic develop- 
ment. 


Politics in the Military 


In spite of his status as Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, 
Prime Minister Kriangsak met opposition to his policies of reconcilia- 
tion from within the military. One of his major tasks during 1978 was 
to develop a stronger base of support in the armed forces. At the be- 
ginning of the year there were several factions in the military which 
could be divided loosely into two circles. The first was composed of 
officers who were widely respected for their professional abilities, had 
few business involvements, and were generally sympathetic to a return 
to some form of democratic government. They were linked by the con- 


1Karl D. Jackson, “Bureaucratic Polity: A Theoretical Framework for the 
Analysis of Power and Communications in Indonesia,” in Karl D. Jackson and Lucian 
W. Pye, Political Power and Communications in Indonesia (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978), p. 14. 
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viction that reform of chronic social problems, as well as military 
force, was needed to defeat Communist insurgents, and that these re- 
forms could not be implemented by corrupt generals carrying on 
“business-as-usual.” They included Kriangsak, General Charoen Phong- 
phanit (Chief of Staff, Supreme Command), Lieutenant General Prem 
Tinsulanon (Assistant Commander-in-Chief of the Army), Lieutenant 
General Thuanthong Suwannathat (Director of Military Operations, 
Supreme Command), and “Young Turks” among the colonels and 
lieutenant colonels. General Soem na Nakhon (Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army) was also in this circle at the beginning of the year, al- 
though he was less personally committed to Kriangsak than the others. 

The second circle was composed of more conservative officers. Sev- 
eral had extensive business involvements which detracted from their 
professionalism, and they were not eager for a return to electoral poli- 
tics, or for reforms which might threaten their interests. They included 
General Yot Thephahasadin na Ayutthaya (Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army), General Bunchai Bamrungphong (retired former 
Army Commander-in-Chief), Air Chief Marshal Kamon Dechatungkha 
(retired former Supreme Commander), and Admiral Sa-ngat Chaloyu 
(retired former Supreme Commander).? 

Prime Minister Kriangsak succeeded in strengthening his own po- 
sition during the year and weakening some of the conservative factions. 
His first major step in this direction was a cabinet reshuffle in August. 
He exchanged ministries with General Lek Naeomali, giving General 
Lek the Interior Ministry and taking the Defense Ministry for himself. 
General Yot and Admiral Amon Sirikaya were appointed as Deputy 
Ministers of Defense. Prime Minister Kriangsak thus achieved con- 
tinued authority over the military, in spite of his mandatory retire- 
ment at age 60 in September, and a greater voice in the annual military 
promotions. He also placed a reliable general at the head of the Interior 
Ministry which will supervise elections in 1979. Prime Minister Kriang- 
sak could not have run in the elections and also retained control of 
the Interior Ministry without charges of conflict of interest. Finally, 
the reshuffle guaranteed General Yot, who also had to retire, a con- 
tinued voice in the government, yet balanced his presence with Admiral 
Amon, a Kriangsak sympathizer. 

The annual military promotions marked a further consolidation 
of the Prime Minister’s base. One of his strongest supporters, General 
Prem ‘Tinsulanon, was promoted to the powerful position of Army 
Commander-in-Chief. General Soem, who had been expected to retain 
the position, was kicked upstairs to the less influential position of 


2 Richard Nations, “The Military Muscle In,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(hereafter FEER), November 4, 1977, pp. 12-14; Athit (Bangkok), April 4, 1978, pp. 
8~12; Thai Nikon (Bangkok), February 24, 1978, p. 9; Athit, May 9, 1978, pp. 24-29. 

8 Richard Nations, ‘“Kriangsak Plays His First Card,” FEER, August 25, 1978, 
pp. 26-27; “Kriangsak Shuffles a Few Aces,” Asiaweek, August 25, 1978, p. 20. 
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Supreme Commander. Three tentative explanations have been offered 
for the decision. General Prem is likely to give more active support to 
the Prime Minister’s policies than General Soem, and his appointment 
also emphasizes Prime Minister Kriangsak’s commitment to suppress 
insurgency in Thailand. General Prem was commander of the Second 
Army in the Northeast for five years, and while there developed a repu- 
tation as an aggressive, effective leader. Finally General Prem has a 
strong following among “Young Turks” with command positions 
whose support the Prime Minister would like to mzintain.4 

In orchestrating the promotions Prime Minisier Kriangsak was 
careful to mollify at least some of the factions in the more conservative 
circle. General Yot continued as Deputy Defense Minister, and his 
in-law and protégé Lieutenant General Thep Kranjoet was promoted 
to command of the First Army. As further reassurance to conservative 
factions, Kriangsak approved a 15.8% increase in military spending in 
1979 and emphasized that government spending would give first pri- 
ority to military security.’ 

The major loser during the year was Admiral Sa-ngat Chaloyu, 
nicknamed “Jaws” both for his physiognomy and far his role in over- 
throwing two previous governments. In early 1978 rumors circulated 
through Bangkok that he was preparing a coup against Prime Minister 
Kriangsak after the First Trust Company, to which ne was an advisor, 
was blocked from moving into commercial banking. In February the 
cover of a Thai political weekly portrayed a bikini clad Kriangsak 
swimming unsuspectingly as an ominous and toothy “Jaws” with 
Sa-ngat’s features rose up toward him from below. Since then, however, 
Admiral Sa-ngat has become much less of a threat. He was abroad in 
April and May, was not consulted about the cabinet reshuffle in Au- 
gust, and was outmaneuvered in the drafting of the new constitution. 

In addition to isolating Sa-ngat, Prime Minister Kriangsak held 
firm against challenges from former dictators Thanom Kittikachorn and 
Praphat Charusathien. He effectively denied their requests to return 
their assets which were seized in 1973 by creating a committee to study 
the requests, and in June denied a request from Praphat and several 
businessmen to open a new commercial bank.® 


Building a Civilian Following 


In addition to strengthening his position in the military, Prime 
Minister Kriangsak made strong efforts to develop ties with political 


4 Bangkok Post, September 30, 1978, p. 1; “A Deft Military Reshuffle,” Asiaweek, 
October 13, 1978, p. 11-12; Athit, October 10, 1978, pp. 8-12; Sayam Nikon (Bangkok 
—formerly Athit), November 14, 1978, pp. 8-12. 

5 Peter Fish, “Kriangsak Spends More on Arms,” FEER, September 1, 1978, pp. 
79-80; Sethakit Kanmuang (Bangkok), September 11, 1978, pp. 13-22. 

8 The Nation Review (Bangkok), June 9, 1978, p. 1; Akorn Hoontrakul, “Politics 
of Banking Reform,” The Nation Review, June 20, 1978, pp. 6-7. 
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leaders, who in turn had widespread connections in banking, business, 
and the civil service. Among these were M. R. Kukrit Pramot, retired 
Major General Praman Adireksan, retired Air Marshal Thawi Chun- 
lasap, Dr. Krasae Chanawong, and Bunchu Rotchanasathian.? The 
Prime Minister’s own views were probably closest to those of M. R. 
Kukrit and Bunchu. Both have emphasized the need to improve living 
standards of the rural and urban poor. Nevertheless, the Prime Minis- 
ter was careful to solicit the support of a wide range of leaders. The 
government selected the first four as members of the Constitution 
Drafting Committee, and Bunchu and Praman were included when an 
Economic Advisory Committee composed of leading businessmen and 
high ranking officials was established in June to help develop guide- 
lines for strengthening the economy.® 

To create support among the circles represented by these men the 
government had to improve Thailand’s economic performance and 
investment climate. It inherited problems of increasing inflation, wor- 
sening trade deficits, and lagging investment from the Thanin govern- 
ment. Despite its efforts to curb inflation, the annual rate reached ap- 
proximately 10% (up from 8.5% in 1977). 

One of these attempts was to unpeg the baht from its parity with 
the dollar in March and to revalue it upward in August in an effort 
to cut inflation caused by the rising price of imported manufactured 
and consumer goods. In an attempt to curb the trade deficit, the gov- 
ernment banned the import of 18 luxury items in January and in 
March increased tariffs on 141 imported luxury items. It also increased 
the price of gasoline in March. However, the deficit continued to in- 
crease, although at a slower rate than in 1977.9 The largest single item 
causing the deficit was oil imports and these will remain high until 
the natural gas reserves in the Gulf of Thailand are tapped. In October 
Thailand reached agreement with Union Oil on gas prices, and a 
pipeline to carry the gas ashore is expected to be completed in 1981. 
This is expected to reduce Thailand’s energy bill by as much as 25% 19 


7M. R. Kukrit Pramot is a former prime minister, leader of the Social Action 
Party, and vice-chairman of the board of directors of the Bangkok Bank of Com- 
merce. Praman Adireksan is a former deputy prime minister in the Kukrit govern- 
ment, leader of the Thai Nation Party, major stockholder in the Bangkok Bank, 
and major businessman with substantial investments in the textile industry. Thawi 
Chunlasap is a former deputy prime minister in M. R. Seni Pramot’s government, 
leader of the Social Justice Party, and a big businessman. Krasae Chanawong is the 
leader of the New Force Party, a Magsaysay Award winning doctor, and highly re- 
spected among technocrats and intellectuals. Bunchu Rotchanasathian is a former 
finance minister in the Kukrit government, leading member of the Social Action 
Party, and president of the Bangkok Bank. 

8 Athit, June 13, 1978, pp. 8-12. 

9 Sources differ on the inflation rate in 1977. The 8.5% figure is from Peter 
Fish, ““Thailand’s Phase Two Tightens the Squeeze,” FEER, March 24, 1978, pp. 
78-79. It is put at 7.2% in Eugene Carlson, “Thailand: Asian Economic Survey,” 
Asian Wali Street Journal, September 14, 1978, pp. l, 5. 

10 The Economist Intelligence Unit, “Quarterly Economic Review of Thailand, 
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In a further effort to cut trade deficits, the government worked to 
expand trade with Communist countries, It was eager to regain access 
to traditionally important markets such as Vietnam, expand its trade 
into new markets, and gain trading partners who were willing to buy 
as much from Thailand as they sold to it. During the year trade agree- 
ments were reached with China, Laos, North Korea, Rumania, and 
Vietnam. Commenting on a steel purchase from North Korea, the 


Deputy Minister of Commerce noted that North Korea was willing to , 


buy an equal amount of goods from Thailand while “Japan couldn’t 
care less.” 11 

Lagging investment, which was specifically mentioned as a reason 
for the removal of Thanin, was revived in 1978. The Bank of Thailand 
reported that during the first six months of the year the number of 
investors applying for promotional privileges from the Board of In- 
vestment increased by 22% over 1977 while the investment capital in- 
creased by 87%.12 Partly as a result of these policies, and partly as a 
result of other factors, including enhanced prospects for stability, 
‘Thailand experienced rapid economic growth in 1978. Some analysts 
expected that the GNP growth rate might reach 8%, compared with 
a 5.8% rate in 1977. The industrial sector did very well, especially the 
building industry and textiles.28 

While Prime Minister Kriangsak’s government had a better over- 
all economic record than Thanin’s, increasing inflation and price rises 
accompanying the restrictions on imports caused didiculties with un- 
ions, Shortly after becoming Prime Minister he had cinner with union 
representatives and promised them much better treatment than they 
had received under Thanin. The meeting ended in a euphoric mood, 
and the leaders carried him out of the restaurant on their shoulders. 
He subsequently removed some of Thanin’s appointees and declared 
that workers in state enterprises should be included under the labor 
law, a position that Thanin had opposed. While these actions were 
appreciated, workers also wanted higher wages. In January workers at 
the Public Warehouse Organization went on strike and in March 
other unions staged protests. On March 20 Phaisan Thawatchainan, 
president of the Labor Council of Thailand (LCT), sent a letter to the 
Prime Minister asking for an increase in the minimum wage from 28 
to 45 baht ($1.37 to $2.20) per day. This request was immediately de- 
rounced as excessive by rival union leaders and businessmen. After a 
long delay the government announced on August 29 that the minimum 
wage would be raised to 35 baht ($1.72) per day in Bangkok and five 
surrounding provinces on October 1. Some businessmen criticized the 
decision, but it is unlikely to have much impact upon profits, inflation, 


11 Asian Wall Street Journal, August 18, 1978, pp. 1, 10. 

12 “News from Thailand,” Office of the Public Relations Attache, The Royal 
Thai Embassy, No, 9, September 1978, p. 2. 
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or investment. Wages are a low proportion of industrial costs (7% to 
10%) and many businesses ignore the minimum wage. By granting the 
raise, however, Prime Minister Kriangsak could claim that he had ful- 
filled his pledge to workers, and could strengthen both his own rela- 
tionship with Phaisan and Phaisan’s position in the labor movement.'* 

The Prime Minister was also responsive to the needs of civil ser- 
vants, many of whom had been antagonized and demoralized by some 
of Thanin’s appointees. Prime Minister Kriangsak’s cabinet was se- 
lected mainly from experienced and respected civilians who acted to 
restore stability in personnel and policies. To head off complaints 
about the rising cost of living, civil servants were given a 200 baht 
($10.00) per month raise on October 1. 

Despite Kriangsak’s stated commitment to help farmers, they re- 
ceived little benefit from his government. Only half of 1,600 million 
baht ($78,816,000) allocated for drought relief early in the year was 
actually spent, and did little to offset income losses to farmers esti- 
mated at 6,800 million baht ($334,968,000).1% A program to have the 
Bank for Agriculture and Agricultural Cooperatives (BAAC) take over 
farmers’ debts from private money lenders at lower rates of interest 
helped only a small minority of farmers. While 68,000 farmers had 
registered debts of 2,010 million baht ($99,012,600) the BAAC could 
assume only 406 million baht ($19,999,560) of the debts.1® In Septem- 
ber the government announced plans to buy rice at 2,400 to 2,700 baht 
($119 to $134) per metric ton to stabilize rice prices and store buffer 
stocks to eliminate extreme price fluctuations. Similar attempts in the 
past have had little success and have benefitted mainly larger farmers 
who could afford to transport their rice to government purchasing 
centers.17 


Civil Liberties 

When he came into office, Prime Minister Kriangsak emphasized 
his desire to restore national unity and his willingness to make con- 
ciliatory moves toward the press and political dissidents. He lessened 
restrictions on newspapers and journals, and throughout the year al- 
lowed considerably greater amounts of criticism of government policies 
than had been permitted under Thanin. Nevertheless, several journals 
and newspapers were closed for varying periods of time for printing 


14 Richard Nations, “Labouring Over a Minimum Wage,” FEER, June 9, 1978, 
pp. 18-23; Frank Lombard, “Labour: New Pressures Building Up,” Business in 
Thailand, April 1978, pp. 28-34; Peter Fish, “Thailand Tries to Help the Poor,” 
FEER, September 15, 1978, pp. 51-54; Sethakit, September 18, 1978, pp. 13-16. 

15 “How Effective Are Recent Govt Economic Measures,” The Nation Review, 
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what some officials considered inflammatory articles. Also, the Prime 
Minister used his absolute powers under Article 27 of the interim Con- 
stitution to jail a number of persons, and to execute several accused 
heroin dealers and rapists without trials.18 

One of his most surprising moves came in September when he in- 
troduced an amnesty bill into the National Legislative Assembly to 
free nineteen defendants accused of lèse majesté and treason because 
of their roles in demonstrations at Thammasat University in October 
1976. ‘The trial of 18 of the defendants began in January in a military 
court, and after several months of testimony had become a source of 
embarrassment for the government. It attracted considerable attention 
from abroad and was raising awkward questions about the role of the 
police and extreme rightist groups in the brutal suppression of the 
demonstrators. The bill, which also offered amnesty to students who 
went abroad or joined Thai insurgents, was quickly passed by the 
National Legislative Assembly by a vote of 180 to 1.19 


Designing a New Constitution 


Prime Minister Kriangsak initially promised an election in 1978, 
but prolonged and acrimonious debates over the new constitution 
forced a postponement until spring 1979. The debates revealed conflicts 
over how to balance democracy and stability, how power would be di- 
vided between soldiers and civilian politicians, and how it would be 
divided among competing factions within military and civilian ranks. 

On December 1, 1977, a 35-member Constitution Drafting Com- 
mittee (CDC) was appointed. Six months later the Committee pro- 
duced a draft which provided for a parliamentary system with a Na- 
tional Assembly whose members were to be elected by popular ballot 
and a Senate of appointed members. The members of the Senate were 
to be nominated by the chairman of the National Policy Council 
(NPC) Admiral Sa-ngat Chaloyu and appointed by the King, and were 
to have the power to debate budget bills and participate in votes of 
confidence. The prime minister was not required to be an elected 
member of the National Assembly, and could be selected by a majority 
vote of the members. Cabinets would have 34 members, half of which 
had to be elected. Finally, each party contesting elections for the Na- 
tional Assembly would have to field candidates in at least half the con- 
stituencies in the country. The CDC argued that the constitution would 
create more stable governments than those stemming from the 1974 


18 Union of Democratic Thais, “Thailand Update,” No. 3, August 14, 1978, 
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constitution, but the draft was immediately attacked by politicians, 
journalists, and academics for being thoroughly undemocratic.?° 

After it was presented to the National Legislative Assembly for 
debate, it was drastically revised by the Assembly’s Constitution Scru- 
tiny Committee. This revised version provided for a unicameral legis- 
lature in which half the members would be elected and half appointed 
by the King upon nomination by the chairman of the NPC. As before, 
the prime minister did not have to be an elected member of the legis- 
lature. This draft was even more strongly condemned than its predeces- 
sor. Over 100 politicians signed a petition against it and a circular cri- 
ticizing it signed by “Democratic Soldiers” appeared in many parts 
of Bangkok. Prime Minister Kriangsak finally expressed his own prefer- 
ence for a bicameral legislature and the dissolution of the NPC to the 
Assembly leaders in a meeting at the Supreme Command Headquarters. 
Also in attendance were the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
and the Commanders-in-Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force.?4 

The Scrutiny Committee subsequently reversed itself and pro- 
duced a draft which was similar to the initial draft with a few impor- 
tant exceptions. There will be an elected House of Representatives 
and an appointed Senate, but the Prime Minister, not the chairman of 
the NPC, will nominate Senators and countersign their appointment. 
Once a new government is sworn into office, the NPC will be dissolved, 
rather than continuing to exist as was proposed in the initial draft. 
The powers of the Senate were also strengthened. With government 
approval the Senate will sit with the House to vote on bills relating to 
national security, the Throne, and the national economy as well as 
the budget and confidence votes. The cabinet size was increased to 44 
members and neither the members of the cabinet nor the prime minis- 
ter need be elected. Finally, independents will be allowed to run for 
election.?2 

‘The changes are a victory for General Kriangsak and a defeat for 
Admiral Sa-ngat. Some analysts even suggested that the draft proposing 
a unicameral assembly was introduced with the aim of causing a politi- 
cal uproar and embarrassing Sa-ngat.23 Whether this was the goal or 
not, Sa-ngat was placed on the defensive, and his role, along with that 
of the NPC, will be ended after elections are held. The provision per- 


20 Kamthorn Charoenwatana and Termsak C. Palanupap, “Ominous Clouds 
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mitting independents to run for election was ostensibly added because 
there will not be sufficient time for parties to prepare for the elections. 
While this may be a factor, it also allows Prime Minister Kriangsak the 
option of running as an independent if he decides ta contest the elec- 
tions.24 He can thus remain above the fray of party politics and main- 
tain his position as the link connecting several major parties. 


Foreign Relations 


By far the most important trend in Thai foreign relations in 1978 
was the improvement in relations with neighboring Communist states. 
Prime Minister Kriangsak had considerable domestic support for his 
efforts, and they fortuitously coincided with a willingness on the part 
of the Communist states to respond to such overtures.*5 

Relations between Laos and Thailand improved substantially, 
and in June they signed trade agreements and an overland transit ac- 
cord. Even more dramatic was the improvement in Thai-Vietnamese 
relations. The high point came in September when Premier Pham Van 
Dong visited Bangkok and pledged that Vietnam would not support 
insurgency in Thailand “directly or indirectly.” Durimg the year Viet- 
nam sent an ambassador to Thailand and the two countries reached 
trade agreements and began negotiations on the repatriation of Viet- 
namese refugees in Thailand.*6 

Thailand was a major beneficiary of China’s concern over increas- 
ing Soviet influence in Southeast Asia and its desire to establish coun- 
terweights to Vietnam. During Prime Minister Krianmgsak’s April visit 
to China, Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping confirmed Chinese support 
for the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and promised 
to help Thailand improve relations with Cambodia. He also com- 
mented that party-to-party relations between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) need not disrupt 
good state-to-state relations. When Teng paid a five Gay visit to Bang- 
kok in November, he warned of “hegemonists” (i.e., tae Soviet Union) 
in Southeast Asia and cautioned Thai officials not to trust Pham Van 
Dong’s assurance that Vietnam would not support insurgency in Thai- 
land. While in Bangkok he confirmed that it was China’s desire to 
have overseas Chinese adopt local citizenship and follow local laws. 
During the visit the two countries tentatively agreed that Chinese 
commercial flights to Cambodia could cross Thailard, and signed a 


24 In late November he still held out the possibility that he might not run. 
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25 Harvey Stockwin, “Kriangsak: A New Course in Thai Diplomacy,” The Asian 
Wall Street Journal, April 13, 1978; Richard Nations, “Thailand: Back in the Game,” 
FEER, November 10, 1978, pp. 21-24. 
26 Richard Nations, “The Makings of Friendship,” FEER, September 22, 1978, 
pp. 28-30. ; 
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trade agreement under which Thailand will sell China approximately 
$80,000,000 of agricultural and textile products and will puncnase 
crude and diesel oil at special rates in return.27 

Cambodia provided the severest test of Prime Minister Kriangsak’s 
strategy of reconciliation with Communist states. In January Foreign 
Minister Upadit Pachariyangkun flew to Phnom Penh to meet with 
Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister Ieng Sary. Both men pledged sup- 
port for improving relations and Dr. Upadit blamed an unidentified 
“third party” for the border clashes that had occurred since late 1976. 
Two weeks later 350 Thai villagers were abducted in a border raid 
and taken into Cambodia. Several other raids followed in February 
and March and in April the border town of Aranyaprathet was rock- 
eted. 

The Thai government continued to blame the attacks upon “third 
forces” and Prime Minister Kriangsak persisted in his efforts to main- 
tain friendly relations with Cambodia. “My goal,” he explained, 
to discourage the Communist Party of ‘Thailand (CPT) from clinging 
to the Khmer Rouge as their resort. If we could isolate the CPT and 
make them lose their backing, border problems would be diminished.” 
The Prime Minister’s persistence, coupled with Cambodia's growing 
difficulties with Vietnam, began to produce more satisfactory results in 
July. There were fewer border incidents after Ieng Sary visited Bangkok 
to discuss improving communication facilities, increased trading possi- 
bilities, and ending the border violence.2® Nevertheless, tensions along 
the border are likely to continue. The CPT increased its activities in 
1978 in the southern part of northeast Thailand which borders Cam- 
bodia. The government believes that many of the attacks in this area 
were initiated by the CPT from bases in Cambodia. It has substantially 
increased counter-insurgency operations in Buriram Province to pre- 
vent the CPT from establishing a “liberated zone” there, and as a con- 
sequence the CPT is likely to continue to operate from within Cam- 
bodia.?9 

Thailand’s relations with the United States also improved some- 
what during 1978. The visit of Vice President Walter Mondale in May 
helped alleviate Thai feelings that U.S. interest and involvement in 
Thailand and the rest of Southeast Asia was at a low ebb. Mondale 
confirmed continued U.S. support for the 1962 Thanat-Rusk agree- 
ment pledging American support for Thailand if it is attacked, prom- 


27“A Bridge to China,” Asiaweek, April 14, 1978, pp. 26-32; David Bonavia, 
“The Marxist and the Monarchy,” FEER, November 17, 1978, pp. 10-12; “Making 
Friends, Influencing Folks,” FEER, November 17, 1978, Pp 16-17; “Firmer Basis for 
Trade Ties,” The Nation Review, November 7, 1978, p. 

28 The quote is from Bangkok World, May 25, 1978, p. a “Dr, Upadit, Ieng Sary 
Stress Need for Peace,” Bangkok Post, February 1, 1978, p. 1; Richard Nations, “A 
Nervous Neighbor Watches,” FEER, July 14, 1978, p. 16-17. 

29 Richard Nations, “A Nervous Neighbor Watches”; Vithoon REE ne S 
“CPT Steps Up Activities,” The Nation Review, October 29, 1978, p. 7. 3 eo 
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ised that the U.S. would take 20,000 Indochinese re<ugees from Thai- 
land annually, and agreed to continue military aid ander the Foreign 
Military Sales Program.®° Increased American interest is also indicated 
by the appointment of Morton I. Abramowitz as Ambassador to succeed 
Charles S. Whitehouse. Abramowitz is a China speciclist with consider- 
able experience in intelligence and security matters. 


Conclusion 


In 1978 Prime Minister Kriangsak was successful in creating 
greater national unity, bettering economic and investment performance, 
and improving relations with Communist states. In doing so he en- 
hanced his own position as the “vital connecting l.nk” among more 
moderate military and political circles in Thailand. However, he failed 
to make headway toward one of his major goals—br-dging the income 
gap between Bangkok and rural ‘Thailand. To preserve political sta- 
bility he had to pursue policies which sustained, or perhaps even ex- 
acerbated, income inequality. He sought the suport of circles of 
patrons and clients among military officers, politiczans, businessmen, 
‘bureaucrats, and labor unions based mainly in BangEok. While he had 
some freedom to choose among competing circles, he did not have the 
freedom to shift substantial resources to help the reral poor. He was 
constrained not only by conservative factions guarding their “vested 
interests,” but by circles representing his major bases of support. Many 
business, political, and labor leaders are ready to ex>ress concern over 
rural poverty, but oppose any real efforts to end it. Banks resist making 
substantial loans to this sector because of low returrs, military officers 
and civil servants do not want their budgets cut to free funds for rural 
projects, and workers do not want rice prices to rise. The two goals of 
political stability and equitable development appear irreconcilable, 
even by someone as skilled at reconciliation as Prime Minister Kriang- 
sak. Yet failure to achieve these goals is likely to lead to increasingly 
severe political and economic difficulties in the future. 


80 “US Will Maintain Forces in Region,” The Nation Review, May 5, 1978, p. 
1; “US Acts to Boost Thai Defences,” Bangkok Post, May 5, 1378, p. 1. 
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MALAYSIA 1978: COMMUNAL 
COALITIONS CONTINUE 


Hans H. Indorf 


THE FUTURE OF Malaysia is inextricably intertwined 
with its societal composition. Political objectives, developmental goals, 
educational and economic policies, and even attitude formation in 
foreign relations are inevitably influenced by the apparently insur- 
mountable barrier of communal divisions: 45.2% Malays, 35.1% Chi- 
nese, 9.7% diverse racial groups in East Malaysia, and about 10% 
Indians.1 ‘This constant variable will affect events, and shape the coun- 
try’s history, as it did in 1978. 

Stressing societal cleavages along ethnic, cultural, and religious 
lines as a permanent condition of Malaysian life should in no way 
imply a negative assessment. On the contrary, such divisions provide 
opportunities which largely homogeneous societies Jack. Basically, they 
enhance a democratic system which seeks to balance the potentialities 
inherent in each community, resulting in a multiparty system, insti- 
tutional pluralism, and inter-communal coalitions. Implementation 
and maintenance of such a constructive diversity depends upon en- 
lightened leadership. Malaysia’s governmental elite today has shown an 
awareness and a willingness as never before to bridge the communal 
gap. But will they succeed before they succumb to the ethnic pressures 
of their more radical constituents? 

The situation obviously harbors fundamental dangers. As long as 
each community seeks to obtain advantages at the expense of another, 
there will be acrimony. Likewise, insistence upon monocultural trends, 


1 Federation of Malaysia, Department of Statistics, Population Projection for 
the States of Peninsular Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur: March 1978), Table 2, p. 24, and 
Information Malaysia 1976/77 (Kuala Lumpur: Berita Publ. Sdn., 1977), p. 163. 
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perennial group dominance, strict boundary maintenance, or a quota 
system in preference to merit will decrease the threshold in conflict 
tolerance. These are the considerations which influenced developments 
in 1978. So far, the Malaysian leaders were able to preserve the precari- 
ous balance, and in the process achieved continuity in politics, stability 
in economics, tranquillity in communalism, and prominence in foreign 
affairs. 


Political Apartheid Produces Ethnic Polarization 


One year prior to its required dissolution, the Malaysian Parlia- 
ment was prorogued and elections were held in July 1978 for 154 seats 
in the Dewan Rakyat and 276 seats in state assemblies.2 As expected, 
the National Front won overwhelmingly, securing 131 seats in the 
Lower House of Parliament and controlling all thirteen state govern- 
ments. The prevailing electoral system of single member plurality con- 
stituencies made the victory appear more lopsided than it was. Oppo- 
sition and independent candidates obtained 1,343,493 votes compared 
to 2,271,905 votes for the ruling coalition. There were almost 250,000 
(3.1%) spoiled votes cast. 

Ever since national elections were first held in 1959, the United 
Malay National Organization (UMNO) has remained the power broker 
among a reigning assortment of communal groups. With the demise 
of the Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA) in 1969 as a creditable 
spokesman for Chinese interests, the Chinese suffered from a represen- 
tational fragmentation, making the Democratic Action Party (DAP) 
in 1978 the clear beneficiary, and the leading opposition with 16 seats. 
Such a development forced UMNO to enlarge the original three-party 
Alliance to what had become a 10-party National Front by 1978. This 
bloc was opposed by sixteen other parties of which only the DAP, the 
Partai Islam (PAS; 5 M.P.’s) and the Sarawak Peoples Organization 
(SAPO; 1 M.P.) gained representation, in addition to one independent 
in Sabah. 

The significance of the Malaysian election does not lie in its re- 
sults but in the fact that it was held at all and under democratic con- 
ditions. The large number of parties stimulated competition but has 
as yet not led to the proverbial instability of a multiparty government. 
One reason is that 22 of the 26 contesting parties confined their cam- 
paign to regions while only four parties can possibly be described as 
national. UMNO, MCA, and MIC (Malaysian Indian Congress) still 
remain peninsular groups and only the DAP fielded candidates in West 
and East Malaysia. 

The other factor of continuing stability is UMNO, which increased 


2 Voting took place on July 8 in Peninsular Malaysia, but was given one or two 


weeks, respectively, in Sabah and Sarawak. PES 
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its representation from 61 seats in 1974 to 70 seats in 1978. Under its 
leader, Prime Minister Datuk Hussein bin Onr, the party was 
able to consolidate the Malay vote. Such undisputed Cominance diffuses 
the boundaries between UMNO and the government, and tends to 
make party goal achievement synonymous with state survival. Pro- 
nouncements at the 29th UMNO General Assembly in September re- 
inforced this assumption when Hussein Onn declared UMNO to be 
“the people’s watchdog” and “a bridge between them and the Govern- 
ment.” The 1158 delegates elected the party leadership and, for the 
first time in a presidential contest, 250 votes were cast against Hussein 
Onn, who still won the Presidency with 898 votes. The UMNO vice- 
presidential line-up caused a surprise inasmuch as Tenku Razaleigh 
(763 votes) overtook party stalwart Encik Abdul Gaffar Baba (706), 
followed by Education Minister Musa Hitam (699). The former, and 
now imprisoned, Chief Minister of Selangor Datuk Harun Idris was 
elected to the Supreme Council with 558 votes, and his nephew Haji 
Suhaimi Datuk Kamaruddin became President of the UMNO Youth 
and initiated “the era of action.” In a multiracial society, unprecipitate 
action can aggravate existing tensions. 

Despite a sizable popular vote, formal opposition in Malaysia has 
always been of only peripheral importance. The theocratic PAS lost 
seven seats, including the constituency of its leader, Datuk Asri Muda. 
PEKEMAS, the Social Justice Party, lost its only M.P. and faces disso- 
lution. Even the DAP is entering a troublesome period. Its leader, Lim 
Kit Siang, was tried under the 1972 Official Secrets Act and, in No- 
vember, was convicted of five charges and sentenced to a fine of 
M$15,000 or, in default, to 41 months in jail. If the appeal is unsuc- 
cessful and no “free pardon” is granted, Lim can .be disqualified as 
an M.P. for five years as provided under Malaysia’s constitution, Ar- 
ticle 48(e). Thus the DAP may lose its most effective organizer, and 
Parliament its Leader of the Opposition. Communist guerrillas, as 
the extra-parliamentary opposition, appear to have changed their tac- 
tics. After their base infrastructure in the Thai border region was 
largely destroyed during 1977, Malaysian forces began another opera- 
tion—Selawat-Sawatdi I—in April. The Home Affairs Minister, Ghaz- 
alie Shafie, expects greater infiltration into Perak end Pahang, and 
among the Orang Asli (Malay aborigines) as well as propaganda and 


3 New Straits Times, September 15, 1978, p. 1; also Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service (FBIS), IV, August 29, 1978, p. 0/2, September 18, 1978, p. 0/1, and Oc- 
tober 27, 1978, p. 0/1. 

4A successful appeal is possible: Lim Kit Siang is the first person to be tried 
under this Act; an M.P.’s immunities and rights to publicize presumed governmental 
wrong-doing have never been tested in Court; there were some injudicial phrases in 
the final judgment such as “(Lim) was suffering from an acute obsession against au- 
thority, was influenced by his neurotic conviction of parliamentary control over 
Government abuses to such a degree that he has become a casualty of his own mental 
corruption.” New Straits Times, October 4, 1978, pp. 1 and 6; re Communists, see 
ibid., October 18, 1978, p. 10, October 19, 1978, p. 9, and November 28, 1978, p. 7. 
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intimidation. Parliament was informed at the end of November that 
89 persons were still being detained without trial. 

Politics in Malaysia will remain ethnocentric, and parties will con- 
tinue to be instruments of their respective communal groups. When Na- 
tional Front Secretary-General Abdul Ghafar Baba proposed for his 
organization an executive council “for frequent meetings and deci- 
sions,” he was reminded by his UMNO counterpart, Senu Abdul Rah- 
man, that the time was not ripe for majority decisions. The National 
Front is still a “loose confederation of separate identity parties. The 
creation of a Malaysian Malaysia will have to await its turn. 


Economic Reason Versus Communal Prejudice 


When, in March 1978, the Yang di-Pertuan Agong (King) opened 
the last session of the Fourth Parliament, he declared that efforts must 
be made “toward reducing the imbalance between the poor and the 
rich, and attaining a fairer distribution of wealth” but no one should 
“purposely misinterpret national policies.” In July, the election mani- 
festo of the National Front stipulated the eradication of poverty and 
restructuring of society as its economic goals. In the process, Malays 
and other indigenous people were to increase their employment in the 
manufacturing sector, their ownership of productive wealth, and their 
number as entrepreneurs in commerce and industry.® Such stipulations 
can lead to misunderstandings, particularly in regard to whether the 
economic cake will be enlarged first before being redistributed or 
whether the cutting takes place concurrently with a diminishing por- 
tion for present shareholders. Malaysia has the potential for both— 
regenerative growth and degenerative racial discord. 

The mere statistics are impressive. By 1980, Malaysia’s GDP is 
expected to be more than $9 billion at an average growth rate of 8.5%, 
with manufacturing claiming the largest share at 12%. The agricultural 
portion of the GDP declined steadily at the expense of industrial ex- 
pansion, with the 1976 indicators for the former being 29%, and the 
latter 30%. The per capita GNP reached $961 by 1978 with an annual 
average increase of 3.9%. Even the outstanding external public debt 
of $1.6 billion (1976) was easily matched by a gross international re- 
serve of $2.5 billion. Yet it is not only capital but also raw materials 
(rubber, tin, palm oil, sawn timber, and petroleum) which account for 
the country’s prosperity, and 78.5% of export revenue in 1977. How- 
ever, nature, cyclical world prices, and inflation can dampen optimis- 
tic forecasts, as in 1978. 


5 New Straits Times, September 2, 1978, p. 28; Senu was replaced on October 
22 by Datuk Maji Mustapha. 

6 Federation of Malaysia, Address by His Majesty the Yang di-Pertuan Agong, 
Ist Meeting of 4th Session of the 4th Parliament (Kuala Lumpur: March 20, 1978), 
p. l; New Sunday Times, July 2, 1978, pp. 11-14. Most country data is taken from 
The World Bank, World Development Report, 1978 (Washington, D.C.: August 
1978), pp. 77-S7£. 
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In October, the Prime Minister told Parliament that Malaysia’s 
oil reserves, estimated at 200,000 barrels of crude oil per day, would be 
depleted in 13 years. Because of a severe drought, the rubber export 
volume dropped 6.5% over the first seven months of 1978 and palm oil 
revenue fell 32%. Timber prices were 20% lower compared to 1977. 
The International Tin Council rejected an increase ia the ceiling price 
and, partially as a consequence, tin production fell to the lowest point 
in 16 years.” Yet despite a commodity export slowdown, the economy 
remained healthy, with 62% of merchandise going to developed coun- 
tries, a declining 34% to developing countries, and < mere 4% to cen- 
trally planned economies. 

The other side of the prosperity coin is the danger of interpreting 
development policies as communally inspired. The New Economic 
Policy (NEP), formulated in the wake of the 1968 race riots, is to 
achieve an economically equitable society by 1990. But can material 
wealth overcome a profound cultural chasm? The nation’s poverty 
group has dropped from 49% in 1970 to about 36% in 1978 but it has 
lost little of its communal characteristics. Malays have made well de- 
served advances into urban commerce, and are ncw holding 33,469 
business licenses—30.9% of the total. Yet the Chinzse sector has not 
been given equal access to land allocation. Racial quotas also remain 
an important facet of industrialization. On November 14, Deputy 
Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir informed Parliament that 51% of posts 
in the Civil Service, Group A, were held by non-bumiputras (non- 
Malays), and 75% in the professional services. However, there was an 
apparent lack of interest in the lower grades where Malay employment 
predominates. 

In early 1979, the midterm review of the Third Malaysia Plan 
(TMP:1976—1980) will show evidence whether one cf the most impor- 
tant goals of the NEP is on target—-Malay acquisition of equity owner- 
ship. Numerically superior but financially weak, the Malays had an 
equity participation of only 2.4% in 1970 but were to reach 30% by 
1990, or $1.1 billion during the TMP period (16%). The primary ve- 
hicles for expanding Malay equity are unit trusts, investment founda- 
tions, and conglomerate bumiputra (Malay) corporations such as 
Pernas, MARA and the Urban Development Authority. By the end 
of 1978, it became clear that there will be shortcomings in the pro- 
jected wealth distribution. It may require a redefinition of the goal 
away from a 30% share ownership in all stockholdiag companies to a 
51%, controlling interest.in some specific industries ‘The Chinese are 
concerned that any change may be at their expense rather than from 
foreign holdings which amounted to 63.3% in 1970. Their fear is raised 
by MARA practices, making large bumiputra loans in traditionally Chi- 


7 FBIS, IV, October 28, 1978, p. 0/1; Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), May 
26, 1978, pp. 87-88 and October 27, 1978, p. 59. 
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nese sectors such as small business, construction, and the retail trade. 
In its eagerness to meet targets, the Ministry of Trade and Industry is 
apparently circumventing limits on share allocations (5000 for com- 
panies and 2000 for individuals) by granting kementarian (ministerial) 
shares ten times in excess of limits and far below prevailing prices.® 
The beneficiaries, according to an October issue of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, are Malay political and traditional leaders and di- 
verse UMNO party branches. 

To avoid racial exacerbation in the economic sphere, the govern- 
ment will have to permit a greater flexibility in its objectives. Perhaps 
a well-tried political tool, coalition-building, needs to be applied more 
frequently to commerce. Joint ventures between Chinese managerial 
know-how and Malay business acumen could prevent disastrous alter- 
natives. 


The Socio-Political Dimension of Racial Disparities 


When the Fifth Parliament assembled on October 9, the Yang 
di-Pertuan once again warned that an over-emphasis on religious and 
cultural differences could destroy national unity. A number of inci- 
dents in 1978 belied the assumption that material -affluence and gov- 
ernmental stability would diminish communal volatility. 

Malaysia had not experienced any religious violence until 1978. 
Over the last few months of the year along the west coast of peninsular 
Malaysia, twenty Hindu temples have been desecrated, and at least 
four people have been killed in these activities. The participants were 
identified as members of the White Dakwah, a radical Muslim funda- 
mentalist group, also known as the Army of Allah. It appears to have 
moderate support among university students and has a political linkage 
to KIMMA (Malaysian Indian Muslim Congress), a new party with no 
representation. ‘These Muslim revivalists, as in other countries, are re- 
jecting the western attributes of modernization and its decadent fea- 
tures, including moral laxity, corruption, and usury. In Malaysia, man- 
ifestations of intolerance have been directed against religious minori- 
ties rather than the government itself. Still, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter admonished the UMNO Youth Assembly in September not to in- 
terpret the Prophet to their own advantage which “brings about groups 
who wish to find an easy way to heaven through criminal activities.” 
Some overzealous bureaucrats did not take heed. For graduation cere- 
monies in 1977 non-bumiputras were compelled to wear “black dress,” 
which offends Chinese culture. For 1978, the Ministry of Education 
changed the rule to “lounge suit with songkok,” and for female stu- 
dents “a white baju kurung with scarf,” once more leading to large 
student demonstrations. 


8 An exposé, including names and amounts, is given in FEER, October 6, 1978, 
pp. 72-74. 
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Another serious problem has been engendered by the influx of 
Indochinese refugees. The nature and dimension of the problem have 
elevated the issue to one of international concern that seeks to lay 
blame for the origin of the boat people and impose responsibility for 
their final destination. In the meantime, the world views Malaysia as 
@ convenient processing center, completely disregarding the problems 
posed by the refugees. By the end of the year, about 50,000 Vietnamese, 
primarily of Chinese origin, had been received in Malaysia. This sud- 
den entry, which is expected to triple over the next few months, is pro- 
portionately the same as if the United States would have to accommo- 
date an additional one million people. Malaysia’s east coast depends 
upon subsistence farming and fishing, and is inhakited by relatively 
poor, religiously orthodox Malays. Now hospitals are crowded, staple 
foods are getting scarce, prices on essential commodities have risen dras- 
tically, and there is an expanding black market.® Presumed financial 
support for refugees from the Malaysian Government (actually funds 
redistributed from the United Nations and third countries) increases 
local resentment against Kuala Lumpur. 

Rising domestic tension over illegal immigrants does not have only 
material causes. When Education Minister Musa Hitam visited Wash- 
ington in early December, he voiced concern that “it would generate 
a lot of dissatisfaction if Malaysia’s delicate racial kalance . .. was to 
be disturbed.” Home Minister Ghazalie Shafie even raised the specter 
of security. “One could well suspect that the ejection . . . of Vietnam 
citizens of Chinese origin . . . might be motivatec by the desire of 
Hanoi to remove the Wooden Dragon ..., Peking-oriented commu- 
nists.” Although Vietnam’s Prime Minister Pham Van Dong reassured 
the Malaysian Government during his October visit that his country 


“discontinued training of Malaysian guerrillas ... ,”” doubts prevail 
- about the motives for a deliberate export of Vietnam’s ethnic Chinese 
population. 


The racially most divisive issue in Malaysia, however, is and re- 
mains education as it directly affects a cultural heritage—language. 
The year 1978 witnessed another corrosive debate as Chinese guilds 
and clan associations insisted upon the establishment of a private 
Merdeka (independence) University in which Chinese would be the 
main language of instruction. The argument was that too few non- 
bumiputras were admitted to existing universities (zbout 27.5%), over- 
seas education had become too expensive, and emigration was not 
feasible for most Chinese parents. 


9 Malaysian villagers claim that they found human parts among the fish they 
caught and, as a consequence, they switched to canned sardines and eggs. New 
Straits Times, December 6, 1978, pp. 1 and 24. For other accounts, see ibid., October 
17, 1978, pp. 1 and 26, and November 29, 1978, p. 5; The Star, December 13, 1978, 
p. 3; FBIS, IV, December, 15, 1978, p. 1. 
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Subsequent events snowballed into a confrontation. The Agong 
was petitioned to grant a charter under the University and University 
Colleges Act of 1971 (UUCA). In September, the UMNO General As- 
sembly was informed that the government had rejected the application 
because it would be a private institution, thus contravening sections 11 
and 13 of the UUCA which makes site and expenses a government 
responsibility. The MCA requested its four Ministers to raise the issue 
at cabinet level; the DAP introduced a parliamentary motion to de- 
clare private universities as legal, and the GERAKAN (Penang-based 
Front party) questioned opposition to the principle of private initia- 
tive. The DAP motion was defeated 117-15, with the MCA and the 
GERAKAN voting with the government. By taking a stand, the DAP 
gained politically. On October 22, ten thousand Chinese tried to as- 
semble in Kuala Lumpur to discuss further legal action, but the gov- 
ernment banned the mass meeting, declaring that the charter petition 
would be fully debated by Parliament in December. On this occasion, 
the DAP withdrew its new motion of support for the Merdeka Uni- 
versity and, instead, will sue the government on constitutional grounds. 
The climax came on December 11, when the Education Minister issued 
a conciliatory statement that the local intake of non-bumiputra stu- 
dents would be greatly expanded. __ 

What are the implications for Malaysian development? The indi- 
cations are that in the face of adversity, whether political, economic, 
or cultural, most people will shrink back into the safe folds of com- 
munalism. From this reaction arises the government task of using 
ethnic coalition politics as a medium for gradual integration. In their 
willingness to take constructive steps, Malaysia’s leaders today differ 
from their predecessors. President Lee San Choon told the MCA Gen- 
eral Assembly in November that “Malaysians living in separate com- 
partments . . . can never achieve ...a united Malaysian society.” 
Datuk Musa Hitam almost used the same words in December: “I be- 
lieve that as long as each community insists on compartmentalization 

. . so long will we remain far from the ideal of a Malaysian na- 


tion. ...” The uniformity in approach makes the prospects for 1979 
brighter. 


HANS H. INDORF was a Visiting Fulbright Professor at the University of Malaya 
in 1975 and 1977. He is currently on leave from East Carolina University and is 
serving as Director of Legislative Affairs to Senator Robert Morgan in Washington, 
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SINGAPORE 1978: PREPARATION FOR 
THE 1980s | 


Shee Poon-Kim 


AMIDST THE CONFLICTS in Indoch:na, increasing pro- 
tectionism, and an expected slow economic recovery among the lead- 
ing industrialized states, the central theme of Singapore in 1978 could 
aptly be described as preparation for the 1980s. 


Political Issues 


The concern over the future of Singapore’s leadership in the 1980s 
clearly was revealed in the Prime Minister’s National Day Speech, 
when he stated that “the question of Singapore’s ĉuture political and 
administrative leadership must be sorted out within the next five to 
ten years.”! Indeed, Lee Kuan Yew has been worried that the second 
generation leadership may not make the grade since they were the 
products of success and have not been schooled in the hard and difficult 
struggles as were the present leaders. Hence, durinz the last few years, 
Lee Kuan Yew has appointed a number of promising Members of Par- 
liament to take over some important posts in the government so as to ~ 
prove themselves. Moreover, it is expected that the Prime Minister 
will initiate actions to improve the conditions in the civil service in 


1 The Straits Times (hereafter ST), August 19, 1978. - 

2 Among them was Bernard Chen, who became Minister of State for Defence and 
a potential successor to the current Minister of Defence and Deputy Prime Minister 
Goh Keng Swee. Goh Chok Tong was appointed Senior Minister of State for Na- 
tional Development; Lim Chee Onn, Political Secretary for Science and Technology; 
Ow Chin Hock, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Cultcre; Dr, Ahmad Mattar, 
Acting Minister for Social Affairs, and finally, in July, Ong: “Feng Cheong was 
promoted from the post of Senior Minister of State for Communication to Minister 
for Communication and concurrently Acting Minister for Culture. 
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order to attract more talented young Singaporeans as administrative 
leaders into the bureaucracy. All these measures indicate that Lee 
Kuan Yew is attaching great importance to grooming the political and 
administrative leadership which will be a crucial factor in the develop- 
ment of Singapore. 

Another important issue in 1978 was the language policy. The 
main problem is how to ensure that all Singaporeans will eventually 
speak and read effectively in at least two languages. During the first 
six months of 1978, the Prime Minister on a number of occasions spoke 
on the issue of bilingualism—i.e., English and one mother tongue. Ex- 
plaining the importance of English in Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew 
pointed out that “the way our economy has developed has made it 
necessary for those who want to reach executive or professional grades 
to master English.”? Since the Prime Minister is also concerned with 
nation-building, the study of the mother tongue is of great importance 
to the preservation of Asian values and culture. Thus bilingualism lies 
at the heart of the government’s strategy of nation-building.t 

In the realm of education, the most important development is the 
transformation of Nanyang University into a national university, on 
par with the University of Singapore. In March, the government de- 
cided to have a “joint campus” scheme (common lectures, tutorials, and 
a common syllabus) under which all first year students in the Faculty 
of Arts and Social Sciences, Science, Business Administration, and Ac- 
countancy in both universities attend lectures together on the campus 
at Bukit Timah of the University of Singapore. This new arrangement 
is aimed at improving the English standard of the Chinese stream stu- 
dents within an English speaking environment. Why is there a need 
for such a change? While there are some pragmatic considerations 
because of a continuing decline in the enrollment of Chinese stream 
students at Nanyang University, the change is part of the overall 
strategy of creating a Singaporean identity, which aims at minimizing 
the “Chinese” image of Nanyang University. 


3 Asia Week, March 3, 1978, p. 15. 

4 The Prime Minister is concerned that “unless there is a population that is 
well educated, well integrated, well informed and well-knit into a cohesive, inte- 
grated community, the momentum of the past could not be maintained.” ST, August 
19, 1978. 

5 Nanyang University was established in 1955 with the support of the Chinese 
communities in Singapore and Malaya with the main objectives of promoting tertiary 
Chinese education žčulture, and identity for Southeast Asia’s Chinese population. In 
1972, the governmént decided to have two universities in Singapore, competing with 
and complementing each other. Three years later, a Cabinet Minister was appointed 
to reorganize Nanyang University from within and to introduce English as the 
medium of instruction. 

6 From 1959 to 1977, the enrollment at Chinese stream primary schools dropped 
from 45.9% to a mere 10.8%. If this trend continues, which is likely, then Nanyang 
University’s intake of students will continue to drop over the coming years. ‘See Lee 
Kuan Yew’s Address to the Historical Society, Nanyang University, on February 10, 
1978, in Bilingualism in our Society, Publicity Division, Ministry of Culture, April 
1978, p. 40. 
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Economic Performance 


As in 1977, Singapore’s economy will register a moderate growth 
rate of between 6% and 8%. During the first kalf of 1978, Singa- 
pore’s GDP grew at a rate of 8.1%, which represented an improvement 
over the 1977 rate (7.8%).7 The inflation rate during the first six months 
stood at 5.3%, an increase over 1977 (3.2%). 

‘Trade remains one of the most important sectcrs in the Republic’s 
economy. For the first half of 1978, Singapore’s tatal trade amounted 
to 5$24,654.1 million (imports: 5$13,886.8 million and exports 
S$10,768.3 million) as compared to the same pzriod in 1977, i.e. 
$$21,567.5 million (imports $$11,995.7 million and exports $$9,571.8 
million) and represented an increase of $$3,086.6 million.? By the end 
of 1978, the total overall trade could very well reach 5$50,000 million,® 
with a trade deficit of about $$47 million. This deficit, however, does 
not mean that Singapore’s economy is developing adversely, because 
a substantial amount of imports were destined to be re-exported. Fur- 
thermore, the trade deficit is paid for or counterbalanced by receipts 
in services and capital inflow. Singapore’s main :rading partners, in 
order, are Japan, U.S., Indonesia, Malaysia, Saud: Arabia, and Hong 
Kong.?° 

The manufacturing sector accounted for a growth rate of 21.4% 
during the first half of 1978, which represents an increase of 10.1% 
over the same period in 1977. All key industries, with the exception of 
petroleum, refining, and textiles, expanded substantially. Iron and steel 
products had the highest growth rate—21%. Beccuse of lower energy 
consumption by the industrialized countries, the petroleum refining 
industries registered a 1.7% lower growth rate than during the same 
period in 1977, although it showed a growth of 13.6% over the first 
quarter in 1978. Transport and communication had a 15.7% growth 
rate as compared to 13.7% over the same period in 1977. The fast ex- 
pansion in shipping, air transport, and communication services were 
contributing factors to the rapid increase of the transport sector. The 
finance, insurance, real estate, and business services also rose by 9% 
over the same period in 1977.1 | 

The retail trade and the tourist industry accounted for 33% of 
the GNP in 1977. In the area of foreign investment, the U.S. continued 


T On the eve of the National Day in August, the Prime Minister disclosed that 
in 1978, barring major setbacks like another international economic crisis, Singapore 
will be able to attain a 2-3% higher growth rate than the average (4.5%) for the 
OECD countries. See Singapore Economic Bulletin (hereafter SEB), September 1978, 

iF 
i 8 SEB, September 1978, pp. 52-53. 
9 SEB, August 1978, p. 23. l 
10 Singapore Economic Bulletin, September 1978, p. E2, and July 1978, p. 26; 
Asia Week, August 18, 1978, p. 51. 
11 The Mirror, August 28, 1978, p. 7; and SEB, September 1978, p. 9. 
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to remain at the top with 5$1,366 million in 1977, followed by Japan 
at S$633 million, the EEC at $$1,324 million with Holland the leading 
investor (S$571 million), and the UK (S$566 million) and West Ger- 
many (S$130 million) taking second and third places, respectively. 


Foreign Relations 


As in 1977, Singapore’s foreign relations were again chiefly ori- 
ented towards regional affairs, the strengthening of bilateral relations 
with the advanced industrialized states, and continuing to promote 
understanding with the Asian communist powers. Relations with the 
ASEAN states were based on cooperation and competition. For exam- 
ple, despite Indonesia’s imposition of import restrictions on Singa- 
pore’s diesel engine products (an ASEAN project) below the range of 
500 horsepower in order to protect its own diesel engine industries, 
Lee Kuan Yew promised to cooperate in an oil refining project and to 
develop Batam Island (located 39 km south of Singapore).1% Singapore 
is Malaysia’s second largest investor (S$313 million in 1977) despite 
some differences—e.g., over the landing rights of Concorde or MAS 
flights. Economic relations with Thailand and the Philippines, how- 
ever, were less troubled. During Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak 
Chomanan’s visit to Singapore in February 1978, for instance, an 
agreement for a long-term arrangement for the preferential supply and 
purchase of rice and maize in times of glut and shortage was signed.4 

On the economic relations with the industrialized states, Singapore 
continued to speak out against protectionism, although, compared to 
Malaysia in particular, the Republic is not the most seriously affected 
ASEAN country. Nevertheless, Singapore is concerned with the slow 
recovery of the global economy and its impact on the country’s devel- 
opment. In October, Lee Kuan Yew went to EEC headquarters in 
Brussels and to the U.S. Besides delivering a lecture in Florida, he 
wanted to familiarize himself with President Carter’s current thinking 


12 U.S. investment has grown by S$284 million (26.2%) since 1974, whereas that 
of Japan rose from S$354 million to S$633 million over the same period—i.e., an 
increase of 79%. (ST, July 24, 1978.) The overall total of foreign investment in 1977 
grew to S$4,145 million, of which new foreign investment accounted for S$406' mil- 
lion; this represented an increase of $$47 million over 1976. See The Mirror, August 
7, 1978, p. 7. 

13 Singapore has a substantial amount of capital investment in Indonesia, and 
is one of the top ten foreign investors. From June 1967 to January 1978, Singapore 
accounted for about 2.5% or US$161.8 million of the total amount of approved 
foreign investments in Indonesia. See SEB, July 1978, p. 26. 

14 Other agreements include an early implementation of the joint project on 
cattle raising in Thailand for export to Singapore; expansion of the joint venture 
projects for producing and marketing agricultural products; the stepping up of 
private and governmental cooperation, particularly in the promotion of labor-inten- 
sive industries and shipbuilding in Thailand; facilitation of the flow of labor from 
Thailand to Singapore; early implementation of the ASEAN submarine telecommu- 
nication cable between Singapore, Thailand, and Malaysia to promote economic 
cooperation and development of the group. Business Times, March 1, 1978. .” 
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and to promote trade with the advanced industrialized countries as 
well as to attract more foreign investment to Singapore. . 

As far as Singapore’s relations with the Asian communist states 
are concerned, the government adopted a posture of nonalignmnt 
towards the conflicts between Kampuchea and Vietnam and Vietnam 
and China. The leadership, however, is worried about any spillover of 
these conflicts to the ASEAN countries and the negative effects it might 
have on foreign investment in the region. ‘The influx of refugees is also 
being closely watched. Despite these anxieties, however, relations be- 
tween Vietnam and Singapore improved and both countries agreed 
to strengthen their trade relations. The government was, however, 
skeptical about Hanoi’s proposal to ASEAN that Southeast Asia be 
declared a zone of “peace, independence and neutrzlity.” During Pham 
Van Dong’s visit to Singapore in October 1978, Lee Kuan Yew asked 
the Vietnamese leader to show his sincerity by deeds as the latter 
pledged that Vietnam would not support the communist parties in the 
ASEAN states. Nonetheless, in Lee Kuan Yew’s assessment, the disputes 
among the communist states in Indochina might postpone the threat 
to Southeast Asia but would not diminish it.16 

The most important event for Singapore in its relations with 
Asian communist states was the visit of China’s Vice-Premier Teng 
Hsiao-Ping in November, which was watched with great interest since 
the majority of the Republic’s population is Chin2se. During the wel- 
coming party for Teng Hsiao-Ping, Lee Kuan Yew was quick to point 
out that the future of the “Chinese Singaporean” is in Southeast Asia 
and not in China, and that they “are carving out a separate durable 
future for themselves. ... This future,” Lee Kuan Yew emphasized, 
“must be shared equally with Malay, Indian and other Singaporeans.’’!7 
The message is clear: Singapore has its own identity and is not a “Hua 
Chiao” (overseas Chinese) center. Although Teng Hsiao-Ping’s visit to 
Singapore will further strengthen bilateral trade and political under- 
standing, the Republic still prefers to be the last among the ASEAN 
countries to establish diplomatic relations with China. 


Problems and Prospects 


On balance, as in the previous year, Singapore in 1978 enjoyed 
political stability, moderate economic growth, and was active in re- 
gional affairs. On the internal political arena, the central issue is the 
leadership question. Will Singapore be faced with a leadership crisis 


15 Trade between the two countries, however, has never been high. During the 
first half of 1978, Singapore imported S$2] million, an increase of $$10.2 million 
over the same period in 1977; exports accounted for $$30.4 million, an increase of 
$$3.7 million over the same period in 1977, or S$34.1 million. SEB, September 1978, 
pp. 52-53, 

16 ST, September 23, 1978. 

17ST, November 13, 1978. 
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over succession? What type of leadership is going to emerge in the 
post-Lee era? It is very unlikely that Singapore will be confronted 
with any major leadership crisis by the mid-1980s, since a gradual re- 
placement of leadership is already taking place. Moreover, since it is 
an open competitive society there is a greater chance that the quality 
of the future leadership will be good, although no one among the 
present second echelon leadership is able to match the Prme Minister's 
political experience. The successors likely will be coming from among 
the groups of technocrats, bureaucrats, and the business community. 
There is, therefore, a tendency for Singapore to become a managerial 
state. 

The fundamental problem, however, will remain—1i.e., what type 
of identity will Singapore strive for in the post-Lee era? What kind of 
people will Singaporeans eventually be? The population is undergoing 
a most unique and interesting experience of nation-building from the 
crossroads of the East and the West. Through bilingualism, Lee Kuan 
Yew hopes to achieve eventually a balance between western science and 
technology and eastern culture. If unchecked, however, there is a danger 
of overemphasizing the importance of English. Singaporeans would 
then become more western-oriented and Asian values and the cultural 
ballast would, with increasing industrialization and urbanization, fur- 
ther erode. 

In the economic field, the planners are concerned with trying to 
keep up the momentum of economic success and to deal effectively with 
several problems. First, since the government feels that foreign invest- 
ment is not growing fast enough, there is some evidence indicating a 
change in the strategy of development to attract more investment from 
local entrepreneurs. Second, there is the problem of finding the proper 
balance between private and public enterprises.18 Third, the Republic 
is suffering from a shortage of skilled and unskilled labor, mainly be- 
the government had started recruiting laborers from the ASEAN 
cause Singaporeans are too choosy. As a result of this labor shortage, 
States. Another way to overcome this problem would be to relocate 
labor-intensive industries to the other ASEAN states in order to take 
advantage of the lower cost and abundance of labor there. The fourth 
problem Singapore is facing is the increasingly difficult task of con- 
vincing the world that the Republic is a developing rather than a de- 
veloped country. So far, the government has succeeded in persuading 
the IMF to reclassify Singapore among the developing economies. At 
the present pace of growth, however, it will not be too long before 


18 Private enterpreneurs complain that they are at a disadvantage when com- 
peting with the dynamic government enterprises. For a detailed study of the rela- 
tionship, see Lee Sheng Yi, “Public Enterprise and Economic Development in Sing- 
apore,” The Malayan Economic Review, October 1976; see also Shee Poon-Kim, 
“Singapore in 1977: Stability and Growth,” Asian Survey (February 1977), pp. 197- 
198. 
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Singapore will be disqualified again from receiving the privileges given 
under the Generalized System of Preferences Scheme. Thus Singapore 
will have to compete on par with other industrialized states. Antici- 
pating this problem, the government has already called upon the man- 
ufacturing industries to upgrade the quality of their products. Fifth, 
the Republic is confronted with increasing worldwide protectionism. 
The government is trying to move from the export sensitive light in- 
dustries (textiles, garments) to more skill intensive industries of so- 
phisticated intermediate technology. Last but not least, Singapore is 
expected to adopt some flexibility in its economic planning and devel- 
opment in order to avoid becoming the “odd man out” in the region, 
especially in its relations with Indonesia and Malaysia. On balance, 
however, Singapore’s economy is tilting towards the highly industrial- 
ized orbit, although further economic cooperation with the ASEAN 
states on both bilateral and multilateral bases will be strengthened in 
order to create a more conducive regional environment, which in turn 
would improve and sustain Singapore’s economic growth. 

In conclusion, Singapore’s major problems in the future are likely 
to emanate from the external rather than from the internal environ- 
ment. The political stability over the last decade has made it easier for 
the government to attack the problems of economic development. 
While the majority of the Southeast Asian states are at most in the 
third phase of C. E. Black’s model of modernization—i.e., economic 
and social transformation—Singapore is clearly moving towards the 
fourth stage—namely, the integration of society.!? While Singapore is 
still a long way from having achieved the building of a cohesive so- 
ciety, it has overcome the critical problems of the earlier phases of 
modernization. The most crucial issue, now, is how to maintain the 
momentum of Singapore’s economic success, since the economy will 
remain vulnerable to external influences. Thus constant efforts of 
adaptation and adjustment are expected despite an optimistic forecast 
of 6-8% growth over the next five years. 


19 C. E. Black, The Dynamics of Modernization: A Study in Comparative His- 
tory, New York: Harper & Row, 1967, pp. 67-68. 


SHEE POON-KIM is Head of the Department of Government and Public Admini- 
stration, Nanyang University, and concurrently Lecturer in Political Science at the 
University of Singapore. 


THE PHILIPPINES 1978: AUTHORITARIAN 
CONSOLIDATION CONTINUES 


Kit G. Machado 


DURING THE SIXTH year of President Marcos’ rule under 
martial law, a national election was held and an interim Batasang 
Pambansa (IBP) (National Assembly) was convened. ‘These steps were 
intended to give the New Society a more democratic appearance while 
creating a firmer institutional basis for continuing authoritarian rule. 
‘The massive election fraud required to insure a sweep of government 
candidates in Manila belied claims of movement in a democratic di- 
rection. Establishment of the IBP promises little real change in the 
Philippine regime. While these events attracted the most attention 
this year, developments in the management and extension of central 
power were of greater significance in shaping the emergent political 
order. Marcos’ rule met continuing but limited opposition and resis- 
tance in various parts of the country, but there was a major escalation 
of fighting between government troops and Muslim rebels in the south. 
Marcos’ economic policies continued in the same basic directions in 
1978, and at year’s end there were prospects of trouble to come. 


The April 7 Election 


The IBP election, announced in late 1977, was held on April 7, 
1978. ‘This parliamentary body, created by a 1976 referendum amend- 
ing the 1973 :Constitution, has limited powers. That Marcos would 
continue as President and also become Prime Minister upon creation 
of the IBP had been ratified by a referendum held in December 1977. 
Marcos may dissolve but may not be dismissed by the IBP. It has no 
fixed term. Marcos may veto its legislation, but the IBP may not amend 
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or repeal his many martial law decrees.1 Marcos may continue to issue 
decrees until he lifts martial law and even afterward if he deems it 
necessary. The IBP structure, as specified in the Electoral Code, greatly 
favors the regime. Of 200 Assemblymen, 165 are poplarly elected from 
constituencies coincident with the 12 administrative regions and Metro 
Manila; 14 are selected on a geographical basis by government sponsored 
youth, agricultural, and labor organizations; and 21 are the PM and 
his appointees, primarily Cabinet selections. 

Marcos clearly did not design the IBP to insure his own accounta- 
bility or a broader sharing of power, but rather partly to satisfy the 
U.S. government, foreign businessmen, and some domestic supporters 
and critics who have been concerned over the instability inherent in 
the absence of a clear succession procedure. Althovgh Marcos reacted 
sharply this year to what he called the “moral imperialism” of continu- 
ing official U.S. criticism of human rights violations in the Philippines,” 
his effort to give his regime a democratic appearanc2 was also in part a 
response to this criticism. On both counts, he was no doubt anticipating 
U.S. Congressional reaction to a renegotiated. bases egreement, reported 
to be near conclusion, which he expected ta incluce sizable American 
base “rental” payments. He was perhaps also endeavoring to establish 
a central civilian institution and to create conditions necessary for 
building a new national political party to balance his reliance on the 
increasingly powerful armed forces. | 

Marcos created the Kilusang Bagong Lidbunan “New Society Move- 
ment) to contest the election. Its candidates included: 12 of 27 Cabinet 
members; national government officials—undersecretaries, commission 
and authority chairmen, fiscals—or their wives; former justices; nine 
ex-Senators and 23 ex-Congressmen; present or former provincial and 
town officials; and several from business and the professions. In regions 
where it was possible to identify most of the KBL candidates, from 
60% to 90% were from one of these categories. The KBL is, then, ‘pri- 
marily a party of officials and the locally prominent. In mobilizing the 
electorate, it placed heavy reliance on governmental organization. 
Since the election, Marcos has indicated his intention to begin building 
a permanent national party organization. _ | 

Marcos’ opponents who were willing to partic:pate in the election 
had not been sanguine about their prospects.4 Some “old society” poli- 


1The “Transitory Provisions” of the 1973 Constitutiom are emphatic on this. 
Justice Minister Abad Santos recently argued that the 1976 amendments can be 
interpreted to give the IBP this power. The Manila Journal, June 4-10, 1978. Over 
1500 decrees were issued prior to June 12, 1978. 

2 Address to the International Law Association, Manila, August 1978. The 
Manila Journal, September 10-16, 1978. 

8 See George Kahin, “The Need to End Our Risky Military Ties to Manila,” 
The Washington Post, August 27, 1978, for an analysis. of current issues in base 
agreement negotiations. 

4 Not all were willing to take part. For their reasons, see the February statement 
of the Civil Liberties Union of the Philippines, reflecting the views of ex-Senator 
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ticians felt the election offered an opportunity to criticize the regime 
and the possibility of securing a regular platform for “fiscalizing.” 
Manila clergy and laypersons, students, workers, and slum organizers 
active in resistance also opted to participate to extend their organiza- 
tion. Regime opponents decided against organizing across several re- 
gions and concentrated their efforts in Metro Manila, where they as- 
sumed they would have the best chance. Their slate, Lakas ng Bayan 
(People’s Power) or LABAN (Fight), was headed by the long-imprisoned 
ex-Senator Benigno Aquino, Jr., Marcos’ chief opponent before martial 
law. It included former national and Manila politicians, professionals, 
and activists. Candidates unassociated with LABAN and reflecting 
more local concerns also opposed the KBL in several other regions. 

Some martial law restrictions were lifted to permit electioneering 
activities during the 45-day campaign. A heated contest developed in 
Metro Manila, where the KBL slate, headed by First Lady Imelda Mar- 
cos, faced LABAN. Aquino, whose 1977 death sentence for subversion 
and murder was under appeal, petitioned for release from detention 
to campaign but this was denied. He did make an effective 90-minute 
television appearance. The KBL stressed Marcos’ economic and ad- 
ministrative accomplishments® and castigated LABAN as U.S. backed 
and Communist influenced. LABAN attacked dictatorship and corrup- 
tion in high places. The Manila campaign became a debate on Mar- 
cos’ rule, which received a massive negative verdict in the streets on 
election eve when what was to have been five minutes of horn-honking 
and pan-beating in support of LABAN turned into a large three-hour 
noise-making demonstration. 

The KBL had overwhelming advantages in all areas, including 
Manila. Marcos loyalists controlled the mass media, the Commission 
on Elections, the governmental structure, and Kabataang Barangay, 
the national youth organization. Still the KBL lacked adequate popu- 
lar support in Manila. Marcos tried to bolster the enthusiasm of key 
groups by decreeing new insurance and retirement benefits for govern- 
ment employees and raises for teachers. Finally, irregular steps were 
taken to insure a sweep in Manila. What began as a tightly controlled 
exercise stacked in Marcos’ favor became a fraud marked by intimida- 
tion of government employees, manipulation of registration and voting 
procedures to permit large-scale movement of transient voters into 
Manila and “flying voters” to cast multiple ballots, and plain ballot 
box stuffing.® 


Jose Diokno, The Philippine Times (Chicago), March 15, 1978, and “Too Normal 
for Comfort,” Asiaweek, February 10, 1978, pp. 18-21 for the views of some ex-Liberal 
Party leaders. 

5 Marcos’ latest book and election tract, Five Years of the New Society, outlines 
this case. Excerpts are in The Manila Journal, April 2-8, 9-15, 16-22, 1978. 

6 The magnitude of irregularities was reported not only by the opposition but 
also by responsible journalists and scholars. See LABAN’s April “Manifestation” to 
the Commission on Elections, The Philippine Times, May 11-17, 1978; George 
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The KBL won all 21 seats in Manila, claiming 60% of the vote 
for front-runner Mrs. Marcos, and a near sweep elsewhere. The Pusyon 
Bisaya, a disparate opposition slate of local personalities was awarded 
all 13 seats in the Central Visayas after a challenge, and one opposi- 
tionist won in Northeastern Mindanao. It was widely believed that a 
sizable majority of the Manila electorate was anti-Marcos, though not 
necessarily pro-LABAN, and that a fair election would have resulted 
in a victory for Aquino and a number of his running mates in Manila. 
Marcos quickly attempted to round up several leading opponents, who 
fled to the U.S. or dropped from sight. Others tried to demonstrate 
against the conduct of the polls, but they were stopped and martial 
law restrictions were reimposed. Some 560 protesters, including several 
LABAN leaders, were detained. Marcos clearly tnderestimated the 
extent of Manilefio disapproval of his rule, and tke steps he took to 
negate this destroyed whatever credit for liberalization he might have 
gained with his critics. 


The Interim Batasang Pambansa 


The IBP was convened in a new parliament building in Quezon 
City on June 12, Independence Day. As Marcos turned legislative 
duties over to the Assemblymen, he reminded them that he still re- 
tained decree powers but said he hoped not to have to use them. Sub- 
sequently announced decrees on such matters as succession and urban 
land reform were said to have been signed on Jure 11. In the event, 
Marcos has limited opposition in the IBP, and staunch loyalists are 
firmly in control. Most cabinet members who did not stand for election 
were appointed to the IBP, and all became Ministers. Only Ministers 
may chair committees and they dominate the key ones—e.g., Appropri- 
ations. Bills must be recommended by the Cabinet for consideration. 
A one hour “question period” is held only once a month, thus keeping 
interpellation to a minimum. The IBP will, then, legislate within 
limits set by and on matters determined or approved by Marcos. It may 
contribute to more rational and orderly authoritarian policy-making 
than existed during the years of legislation by decree by providing an 
improved means of ascertaining reaction to measures before they are 
enacted and a forum for consideration of complex matters in a regu- 
larized fashion. 

In August, Marcos promulgated Decree 1514 on succession. The 
Assembly Speaker is to become acting President and the Deputy PM 
acting PM until the IBP fills those posts in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. Ex-Chief Justice Querube Makalintal was chosen Speaker by 


Kahin, Testimony on Human Rights in the Philippines: Recent Developments be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on International Organization, April 27, 1978; and 
Carl Landé, “The April 7th Election in Manila—A Brief Report,” Philippine 
Studies Newsletter, June 1978. 
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the IBP. After Decree 1514 was announced, several officials launched 
a campaign for Mrs. Marcos’ appointment as Deputy PM. But her 
choice for this post would not be popular with all leadership elements, 
and this probably accounts for the fact that Marcos had not filled the 
post by year’s end. In the event, Decree 1514 clarifies succession only 
formally. Marcos’ power rests on his ability to control or retain support 
of key groups—the armed forces, relatives and friends who manage 
important institutions, the bureaucracy, local officials, foreign inves- 
tors, international lenders, the U.S. government—by keeping them on 
some sort of string, parcelling out benefits, or harmonizing his purposes 
with theirs. While Marcos and associates have assumed IBP posts, this 
is not the source of their power. The IBP’s dubious constitutional her- 
itage and location on the periphery of the power structure make its be- 
coming the arbiter of succession unlikely. 


Management and Extension of Central Power 


The Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP), Marcos’ main power 
base, plays an increasing role in administration. Its rapid growth since 
1972 from 58,000 to 115,000 regulars and its extensive use in the south 
have been accompanied by problems of organization and discipline. 
The AFP has apparently reached at least a temporary growth plateau. 
For the first time under martial law, military spending has declined. 
For 1979, it is down to $719 million (17% of the total budget) from 
$789 million (20%) in 1978. U.S. Military Assistance for 1979 is also 
down slightly from the current level because of a $1 million Congres- 
sional cut in the $36.6 million administration request. 

The AFP has had too little room at the top. In January, 47 of 77 
generals were on extended terms, having served beyond the 30-year 
limit. By June, 22 “overstaying’’ generals were retired, and five more 
were scheduled to retire this year. Retirement was eased for most by 
placement in government jobs. The four Philippine Constabulary 
(PC) zones were replaced by 13 Regional Commands in May, making 
for more high level posts and increasing military influence in local 
administration. ‘This was part of a broader effort to make regions key 
units of local administration, which is designed to weaken the local in- 
fluence of old provincial leaders and to increase central control. 

The AFP’s growing political/administrative role makes its popu- 
lar image more important. Long-standing disciplinary problems, mani- 
fested in Army/PC and PC/Police clashes, abuse of civilians, and crimi- 
nal activity, as well as a growing desertion rate in the south, received 
added attention. Nearly 2500 AFP officers and men were reportedly 
dismissed from service for disciplinary reasons over the past three years, 
and in September, some 3000 criminal and administrative cases were 
said to be pending against AFP personnel. The same month, the AFP | 
Chief of Staff commanded more attention to disciplinary problems and’ 
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announced a new program of ideological and polizical training cen- 
tered on the theme of Isang Bansa, Isang Diwa (One Nation, One 
Spirit). 

Central control and Mrs. Marcos’ power were both extended by 
the creation in June of a new Ministry of Ecology and Human Settle- 
ments under her direction. It is charged with planning, coordinating, 
and monitoring development and social service activities in 1] basic 
areas (i.e agriculture, power, education, public hzalth) in all 1600 
towns and cities, national land use planning, and environmental man- 
agement. The Ministry is to work with local officials through Regional 
Supervisors and Human Settlements Officers eventually to be assigned 
to all towns and cities. Reflecting the military’s growing administrative 
role, this Ministry was slated to take the bulk of this year’s retiring 
generals, and three generals were recently naméd Regional Supervi- 
sors. Mrs. Marcos has had her own power base and coterie of loyalists 
in key places for some time; she gained added power when made Gov- 
ernor of Metro Manila in 1975 and her new ministerial portfolio ex- 
tends her direct influence throughout the national administration. 

As new military and civil officials established their presence in re- 
gions and towns, firmer control was gained over existing local. officials. 
Marcos indicated that the long-discussed local elections will not be 
held soon. It was announced that some 350 local officials had ‘been re- 
placed between 1976 and June 1978, and the pace of the purge 
picked up in August. Some 200 were replaced before year’s end, and 
nearly 2400 more were reported facing administrative charges and 
possible replacement. A long decreed circuitization of town courts was 
also finally implemented in June, reducing the 1500 courts: to about 
900 and requiring the retirement of 123 town judges. 

Further consolidation and extension of military and bureaucratic 
power were accompanied by continuing concentration of economic 
power by the ruling group. Marcos has steadily brought key sectors of 
the economy under control of the state or of relatives and associates. 
Involvement of military officers as directors of some enterprises in 
these sectors further cements central power relatiorships. This was the 
first full year of government ownership of Philippine Airlines, ac- 
quired through the Government Service Insurance System in late 1977. 
Details disclosed this year about the rise since 1972 of Hermino Disini, 
from head of a modest cigarette filter business to chief of the 46-firm 
Herdis Group, provided an example of the association between official 
patronage and economic concentration in the private sector. These 
emerged as the result of an official U.S. investigetion of possible ir- 
regularities in the award to Westinghouse of a nuclear power plant 
contract by the Philippine National Power Corporation. Disini, Manila 
agent for Westinghouse and husband of Mrs. Marcos’ cousin, re- 
portedly received a huge commission on the contract, and Herdis sub- 
sidaries were chief contractors and insurers on the plant construction 
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project. Marcos, concerned about Export-Import Bank financing of 
the project, ordered divestiture of three Herdis corporations with very 
large government loans in hope of defusing criticism in the U.S. of 
Disini’s affairs. At the same time, Disini, backed by official pressures, 
was attempting to wrest control of the Philippine Trust Company, an 
important source of Church income, from the Archdiocese of Manila. 


Opposition, Resistance, and Regime Response 


Opposition activity peaked during the April election, but con- 
tinued at a more subdued level thereafter. Gondemnations of the re- 
gime, election fraud, corruption, and human rights violations were 
issued regularly by oppositionist “old society” politicians and critical 
churchmen. The efforts to bring these charges to the attention of the 
international press and the U.S. Congress prompted a $5 million cut 
in U.S. military assistance in August by the House, but most of this 
was restored by the Senate. Squatters resisting relocation in several 
cities, illegally striking workers, and militant sugar workers in Negros, 
with support of activist clergy, engaged in direct actions. Unions chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of labor control measures, the selective 
strike ban, and the one industry/one union concept before the Supreme 
Court. 

The revolutionary Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) 
and its New People’s Army (NPA) suffered at least a temporary setback 
with the capture of party head Jose Maria Sison in late 1977, but the 
Central Committee was reportedly reorganized by February. ‘The Na- 
tional Democratic Front,” centered on the CPP but including other 
leftist groups, and the NPA were said to be concentrating on political 
and organizational work this year. The NPA, claiming now to have 
20 stable guerrilla zones in widely scattered areas and estimated by the 
government to have 3000 to 5000 regulars, clashed several times with 
the PC. It has helped to organize and supported violent Kalinga resis- 
tance to displacement for the Chico Dam project in the Luzon moun- 
tains. Counterinsurgency operations were stepped up in Samar, Ne- 
gros, and particularly northeastern Luzon. Such operations provoked 
citizen and clergy protests over indiscriminate use of force and military 
abuses in several areas, and were an issue behind a large demonstration 
in Bacolod City in March. 

Marcos took steps to placate opponents and U.S. Congressional 
critics coincident with convening the IBP. More than 2000 persons 
were said to have benefited from an expanded amnesty and grants of 
executive clemency, some of whom were newly released from detention, 


7 The NDF’s 1973 “10 Point Program” was reissued with an expanded explana- 
tion in late 1977, For the text and an analysis by Joel Rocamora, see “Preparing for 
Revolution: The United Front in The Philippines,” Southeast Asia Chronicle, Issue 
No. 62, May-June 1978. 
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while many were long ago “temporarily” released pending disposition 
of their cases. Charges were dropped against post-election protesters 
and 199 persons accused of inciting rebellion and sedition, and were 
not filed against 24 clergy-editors of two critical Caurch publications 
suppressed in 1976. It was announced that no further cases would be 
filed with military tribunals, and cases before the latter in which 
charges were unfiled (about 1000) were ordered transferred to civilian 
courts. In July, Mrs. Marcos met, at her request, w:th a group of U.S. 
Congressmen to answer criticisms. Whatever impact such measures 
might have had was eroded by persistent and convincing reports of 
torture and disappearance of persons taken into custody. 

The only really serious challenge to the regim2 was in the south. 
Government/Moro National Liberation Front negotiations under Is- 
lamic Conference auspices and the ceasefire broke Jown in 1977. Vio- 
lence escalated in 1978, as 50,000 government troops faced 20,000 Mus- 
lim rebels. Fighting spread for the first time to southern Palawan and 
eastern Mindanao, and MNLF leader Nur Misuari threatened to ex- 
tend the conflict to the northern cities. Both sides stepped up fighting 
in September. The MNLF carried out successful operations against 
AFP units and National Power Corporation inszallations. The Air 
Force leveled two Cotabato villages in antiguerrilla bombing raids in 
November. Indiscipline and corruption of government troops aggra- 
vated the conflict and led to complaints to the President from southern 
Muslim and Christian leaders.§ 

Both sides have indicated interest in resuming talks. Marcos insists 
they be in the Philippines without external invclvement, while the 
MNLF demands that they be held in a neutral ccuntry and continue 
under Islamic Conference auspices. Meanwhile, Marcos has tried to 
capitalize on schisms in Muslim leadership. In January, a split between 
top MNLF leaders Nur Misuari and Hashim Salamat became public, 
the latter claiming to have replaced Misuari as Chairman. Whatever 
their actual differences, Salamat is believed more moderate on settle- 
ment conditions. The newly visible Bangsa Moro Liberation Organiza- 
tion, headed by conservative “old society” Muslim politicians Rashid 
Luckman and Salipada Pendatun and making dubious claims of 5000 
armed men, is apparently trying to gain participation in a political 
settlement. In the event, the Islamic Conference in May confirmed its 
support of the MNLF and Nur Misuari’s leadershiv and urged resump- 
tions of talks.® Marcos argued that contested MNLF leadership made it 
impossible to know whom to talk to. At the same time. direct ap- 
proaches to MNLF field commanders continued, and several surrenders 
were reported. 


8 See Rodney Tasker, “A Cry from the South,” Far Eestern Economic Review, 
August 18, 1978, pp. 18-19 for a report on the Third Muslim-Christian Dialogue, 
Tagaytay, August 1978. 

9 Of interest is Nur Misuari’s Address to the Ninth Is-‘amic Conference, Dakar, 
Senegal, April, The Philippine Times, June 15~21, 1978. 
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In October, Marcos announced plans for Legislative Council elec- 
tions in the two predominantly Muslim regions as a step toward im- 
plementation of the limited autonomy created by plebiscite in 1977. 
Differences over the character and extent of autonomy led to the im- 
passe in negotiations, and the 1977 plebiscite was boycotted by the 
MNLF, so this step will certainly not solve the regime’s problems with 
the latter. At year’s end, no resolution of this conflict seemed near. 


Economic Developments 


Economic growth in 1978 was expected to fall below the 7.5% 
target of the 1978-1982 Development Plan, but was still respectable at 
about 6%. Growth continued to depend on heavy foreign borrowing. 
At the end of September external debt had climbed to $7.6 billion, an 
increase of $1.2 billion in 12 months. Having accepted an IMF emer- 
gency loan while experiencing severe balance of payments problems in 
1976, the Philippines was still operating under IMF guidance in such 
areas as taxation and import controls and under IMF-set borrowing 
limits. The 1978 ceiling of $950 million was nearly reached by June, re- 
sulting in a severe restriction on foreign loan approvals after that. 
After a balance of payments surplus last year, a $55 million deficit was 
projected for 1978. This followed from a much-increased trade deficit, 
which had reached $734 million by July and which reflected particu- 
larly the continuing sharp decline in sugar export earnings. On the 
positive side, oil pumping off Palawan is expected to begin cutting the 
$1 billion oil import bill by about 10%. In any event, the deficit makes 
it likely that the government will again turn to the IMF and be obliged 
to accept its prescriptions for “stabilization,” which are often consid- 
ered to be detrimental to Philippine interests. 

Anticipating a recession predicted by his economic advisers, Mar- 
cos recently ordered a 5% cut from authorized 1979 spending of $4.28 
billion. Slower growth, a bigger balance of payments deficit, and dou- 
ble-digit inflation are expected to follow from the rise in the crude oil 
price and economic problems in industrial states which are reflected in 
a shrinking market for Philippine goods and growing protectionism. 
Even with the cut, a budget deficit of $675 million is expected. Priorities 
to be applied in making cuts are still uncertain. In any case, Marcos’ 
warning of a need for “belt tightening” will be bad news for most 
Filipinos, who now have the lowest daily caloric consumption in all of 
Asia and nearly 70% of whom lack the income necessary for an ade- 
quate diet.1° Inflation this year was over 9%, and is headed up, so the 
yearly one peso increase in minimum daily wage for the next three years, 
raising the 1978 range from 8 to 11 pesos, will do little to ameliorate 


10 These reports are respectively from the Asian Development Bank and the 
Philippines’ Food and Nutrition Research Institute. See Keith Dalton, “The Under- 
nourished Philippines,” Far Eastern Economic Review, September 1, 1978, pp. 35-36. 
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the problems of the working poor. As this cursory survey indicates, the 
Philippine economic picture at the end of 1978 is far from bright, espe- 
cially for the vast majority of Filipinos who are both poor and power- 
less. 


Conclusion 


Authoritarian consolidation continues in the Philippines. In 1978, 
the process was largely uninterrupted by the April election and was 
perhaps advanced in the short run by creation of a controlled Assem- 
bly. Under late 20th century conditions, however, a political order con- 
structed in a context of restricted participation cannot be expected to | 
enjoy authority and be capable of managing conflict when participa- 
tion expands. It is clear that the Marcos regime could not survive an. 
expansion of popular participation at this point. Creation of a politi- 
cal party centered on government structure, which may be Marcos’ 
plan, is not likely to alter this condition or to provide an organized 
popular support base for the regime. The Assembly has little prospect 
of becoming an independent power center in the absence of organized 
support for the party or parties within. Moreover, 50 long as the vast. 
majority of ordinary Filipinos lack political power they cannot effec- 
tively resist the harmful activities of the locally powerful or the state, 
challenge the ruling groups’ economic priorities, or make successful 
claims on national resources. They are hence unlikely to enjoy real 
economic progress under prevailing conditions. Developments in 1978 
offered few hopes that expansion of popular power or such economic 
progress would soon begin. 


KIT G. MACHADO is Professor of Political Science at California State University, 
Northridge. : 


INDONESIA 1978: A THIRD TERM FOR 
PRESIDENT SUHARTO 


Ronald M. Grant 


Ir WAS ONLY after former President Sukarno’s down- 
fall that most astute Indonesian observers and outside scholars began 
to question his frequently reiterated claim to be the foremost leader 
of the Archipelago. Sukarno inspired and knew how to compromise; 
he was a national leader and a charismatic person. It was always con- 
fusing, however, to determine what his economic policy was, who made 
the decisions, what control he and his administration really had, and 
whether economics held equal status with politics in his mind. 

The current President, Suharto, reelected in 1978 to a third five- 
year term by the Madjelis Pemerintahan Rakjat (MPR) or National 
Assembly, presents a far different image. After twelve years of official 
leadership, it is apparent that President Suharto is not inclined to 
propose, let alone pursue, ideological issues of international or internal 
significance. He and the other important decision-makers—-mostly mili- 
tary, and his personal advisers—have taken a far more incremental ap- 
proach in governmental decision-making. Justifying their policies con- 
stantly on very pragmatic bases, the Suharto-military backed govern- 
ment has not deviated from advocating and implementing measures 
creating “political stability” for the sake of economic development. 
How one evaluates this New Order after twelve years of rule depends 
upon what one reads, who one speaks with, and which indicators are 
viewed, trusted, and interpreted. On the one hand, one can agree that 
political stability has resulted in economic stability and development. 
However, others can argue with equal validity that there has been less 
than rapid development in several sectors of the economy and that an 
inequitable distribution of any real economic rewards has been the 
record in the last year or two. 
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What 1978 did clarify was that President Suharto and the New 
Order are still in control and that the President will be in office for 
another five years—unless there are some surprising and dramatic 
events. By mid-year, after Suharto’s renomination and reelection, there 
were indications that the President was heeding public criticism. More 
technocrats were being appointed to ministry positions than ever before 
under his administration. The key ministries of Interior, Trade, and 
Finance, however, were not affected, and Amir Machnud (a military 
general), Radius Prawiro, and Dr. Ali Wardhana, respectively, retained 
their portfolios. 

‘The other ministries underwent a considerable shake-up at the top 
leadership level and all ministries are now under the supervision of 
three “over-seers.” As one editorialist on Indonesian affairs suggested, 
these new “mega-ministries’” are intended to assist the President in 
spending more time on policy issues. In the past, it has been reported, 
the President was overburdened in dealing with the problems of each 
ministry and government agency. At least theoretically he has now 
delegated the supervisory authority to two of his most accomplished 
and trusted supporters and one potential political opponent. Respec- 
tively, these men are General Maraden Panggabean (Political and Se- 
curity Affairs), Dr. Widjojo Nitisastro (Trade, Finance, Industry, Com- 
munications, Mines, Agriculture, and Public Works), and General 
Surono Reksodimejo (Social Walfare, Religion, and Cultural Affairs). 
Indonesia presently has seventeen ministries, but in fact thirty cabinet 
members. Although nonmilitary men have been brought into important 
ministry positions, the old “New Order” stalwarts have retained their 
positions in the key ministries. Possibly as international window dress- 
ing, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has remained in civilian hands, with 
Dr. Mochtar Kusumaatmadju holding that portfolio. 

Two questions arise with regard to Indonesian national govern- 
ment leadership. In the spring of 1978 there was considerable reshuff- 
ling, but was it only a sleight-of-hand trick? Second, with the new “mega- 
Ministries,” may not Suharto be following in the footsteps of former 
President Sukarno?! Coordination in policy-making, program decision- 
making, and implementation have been problems from the national 
level down to the sub-district level (kecamatan) since independence. No 
one can doubt that the motivation underlying President Suharto and 
his advisers’ decisions on cabinet reorganization relate to this issue. The 
evidence suggests, however, that most of the innovative organizational 
changes and personnel transfers cannot be disassociated from elite 
politics and power struggles. Because of many developments, issues, 
and problems, the President's position is not zs secure as it was several 
years ago. The strong Muslim community, many of the university stu- 
Gents, and some other factions have become more vocal and aggressive 


1 The developments and questions raised in the last two paragraphs rely heavily 
on reports from David Jenkins, Far Eastern Economic Review, in particular April 7, 
1978, pp. 16-18. 
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toward some of the “New Order” policies and actions. Possibly, more 
important, the President fears elite competition similar to that he faced 
from General Sumitro in January 1974. 

Of course these two themes cannot be divorced: Suharto’s admini- 
stration is aware more than ever that the few advances made in 1977 
in the areas of control of corruption, economic development, and in- 
come redistribution were only minor and a small deterrent to broader 
opposition—the basis for elite competition. The opposition of late 
1977 on the part of students continued into 1978. After considerable 
violence and the President’s renomination and election, university 
campuses quieted down but remain simmering. The active students 
again realized the President had control] of the reins for the time being, 
and the government was recognized as intact and moving toward some 
change. After all, its past and present concern is still the devout Islamic 
community. 

Political Islam has a very wide support base as demonstrated by 
the success the PPP (Unity Development Party) has achieved in both 
elections against a heavy-handed government party, Golkar, and by its 
opposition to certain policy issues raised in Parliament.? In 1978 this 
was further illustrated when the Suharto government decided not to 
force the Aliran Kepercayaan (Javanese Mysticism/Contemplation) 
concept into the National Policy Guidelines (Garis-garis Besar Haluan 
Negara). The Islamic community felt this was just one more attempt 
to undermine Islam and its political support. There are several ironies 
in this recent episode of political Islam versus military-backed Javanese 
religion. First, the new Minister of Religious Affairs General Alamsyah 
backed the Islamic position although he is not a member of the PPP. 
On this first point, however, it is worth noting that he is widely re- 
spected by Muslims arid is non-Javanese—he is from Lampung. Second, 
Anwar Nurris of the PPP argued that Aliran Kepercayaan could not be 
accepted because it violates Panacila—the five points undergirding the 
Indonesian State Philosophy.’ A concept the strong Islamic community 
once had reservations about is now being used in their defense—that 
is, the principle of (one) God. Although a philosophical/religious dif- 
ference, the dispute reinforces other cleavages. Possibly as a way of 
defusing some of the tension, President Suharto has brought more non- 
Javanese (Sumatrans) into his cabinet. This issue, however, has been 
around for at least ten years and even raised problems with respect to 
the unity of the armed forces. 

The final irony is the case of Sawito Kartowibowo, a Javanese 
mystic and trickster who proclaimed that he possessed the wahju (magic 
gift) to be ruler and acquired the signatures of some distinguished Indo- 
nesians (including former Vice President Mohammad Hatta) on several 
documents to the effect. The issue arose in 1977, and the court case 


2R. William Liddle, “Indonesia 1977: The New Orders Second Parliamentary 
Elections,” Asian Survey XVII: 2, February 1978, p. 180. 
3 Anwar Nurris interview by David Jenkins, FEER, March 1, 1978, p. 23. 
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continued into early 1978. It presented one more forum for Suharto’s 
critics to express their discontent with his administration; many filled 
the court everyday of the hearings and cheered Sawito. Numerous alle- 
gations and statements were made by Sawito and Lis defending wit- 
nesses about corruption and poor leadership under the Suharto regime, 
but the real personal injury to Suharto seemed to be zhat the criticisms 
were coming from a fellow practioner of kepercayaan. 


The Economy: Issues of Development and Corruption 


Up to Suharto’s reelection, early 1978 was hectic for his administra- 
tion. In addition to the Sawito trial, student unrest accelerated, and 
with clear support from much of the Islamic and intelectual communi- 
ties. After Suharto’s essentially unanimous reelection by the 920-mem- 
ber National Assembly (MPR) and the recognition that he still holds 
national leadership, the Moslems were stymied and the students went 
back to their books. Suharto’s renomination and reelection were a bit 
of a farce, but the point was made: for all the internal differences— 
philosophical and personal—the Department of Defense and Security 
(HANKAM) is not ready to split. 

The more interesting point impacting on the domestic economy, 
however, is that Suharto and his basically military backed and manned 
government are determined to make the Third Five-Year Development 
Plan (Repeltta III) work. In the first two Five-Year Development Plans, 
much attention and fanfare were given to planning and program selec- 
tion, but far less attention was directed at real implementation of many 
of these plans and programs. Since summer 1978, there have been re- 
ports the government wants to push for improved implementation. 
One indication is the increased crackdown on corruption, led not by 
some special “civilian” administrative committee, but by HANKAM. 
Although considered by some to be losing its status, Kopkamtib (Com- 
mand for the Restoration of Security and Order), a special military op- 
eration emanating from HANKAM but tied to the executive office and 
legally wielding broad discretion in security matters, has been one of 
the major forces in rooting out big-time corruption. Whether these 
measures and attitudes will continue into 1979 remains a question. 
Lower level corruption, which eats away at the foundations of the 
society and economy, will undoubtedly persist no matter which way 
the wind blows. Successful implementation of Repelite III. plans and 
programs may be the biggest challenge the government faces in the 
coming year now that, for reasons of political necessity, they have com- 
mitted themselves. 

Gross indicators show the overall economy is not moving forward 
rapidly.4 Income from oil exports over the past years has helped build 


4 Account presented in ASIAWEEK, August 18, 1978, pp. 31-£2. 
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the basis of a modern economic infrastructure; but in larger measure 
this income has been used to subsidize other parts of the economy such 
as the import of rice, the food staple of the populace. Some feel that 
Suharto, since his reelection by the MPR in March, has again exhibited 
his determination to maintain stability by allowing the technocrats to 
concentrate on maintaining the present growth of the economy and 
working on weaker sectors. In particular, Widjojo Nitisastro’s new role 
of coordinating economic affairs in the reshuffled cabinet looks encour- 
aging to foreign and indigenous businessmen. Yet export-generated in- 
come in constant dollars (rupiahs) has dropped off and Indonesia has 
been searching for new markets—in particular, the ASEAN (Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations) countries. 

Indonesia has been the leader of ASEAN in the last few years. In 
early 1978 there was a change in leadership from Lieutenant-General 
Dharsono to Umarjadi Njotowijono (a bureaucrat). The change re- 
flects internal politics but also the desire to use the organization as a 
mechanism for increasing regional trade. One of the main reasons In- 
donesia is redirecting its export focus is that in August 1978 it received 
a rebuff from the United States—more specifically, from the U.S. De- 
partment of Energy and Congress. Because Indonesia is a member of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), it is af- 
fected by the U.S. Congress’s ruling that it cannot have “favorable trade 
status.” With timber exports to Japan dropping and the windfall pro- 
fits on coffee and tea exportation disappearing, the financial policy- 
makers and planners realized by mid-1978 that foreign exchange rev- 
enues rested on the old standbys—oil and natural gas. However, since 
mid-1978, the Indonesian government has pursued the sale of timber 
to the U.S. There is no information available on the situation in the 
latter months of 1978. Pertamina, the state-owned oil company, which 
the government bailed out of a financial crisis in 1975, is slowly regain- 
ing its feet. During 1978 many of the financial errors made during the 
past administration of Ibnu Sutowo came under control. By November- 
December 1978 several major multinational] oil corporations were again 
pledging their allegiance. 

Coming full circle, the real issues facing Indonesia in both domestic 
and foreign policy remain the same. Real corruption seems not to have 
been dealt with in 1978, although Kopkamtib attacked the problem. As 
for the country’s economic development, whether viewed from the per- 
spective of policy toward foreign economic interests or internal eco- 
nomic programs, it is a question of how the rewards are to be distri- 
buted and with what social and economic results in mind. The MPR 
session in March answered nothing in terms of either political or eco- 
nomic problems. The year 1978 was also very critical in terms of Indo- 
nesia’s political and strategic role in Southeast Asia. The Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia in late December 1978 raised to a near-crisis 
level for the ASEAN states, including Indonesia, the question of rela- 


BURMA 1978: THE THIRTIETH YEAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


William L. Scully and Frank N. Trager 


AMONG THE COUNTRIES in Asia that regained political 
freedom from a colonial power in the nationalist aftermath of World 
War II, Burma is among those few that, on the whole, have fared 
poorly. Burma is basically a moderately well-endowed country. The 
largely literate population of approximately 33 million should be able 
to enjoy their reasonably rich resource base of land, water, and mineral 
wealth. The population growth rate is a comparatively moderate 2.2% 
per annum. For better or worse, in good times and bad, Burma, a cen- 
tralized, in part federalized republic, has had only two sets of leaders 
since independence in 1948—the one civilian, 1948-1962 and the other 
military, 1962 to the present—both stemming from the same anti- 
colonial, nationalist struggle for independence. 

These favorable factors—proportionate, ample resources; moder- 
ate density and growth of population; relatively high literacy rate; 
continuity of leadership; ethnic diversity within a dominant, homo- 
geneous, Buddhist culture; pursuit of what has been rightfully called 
“its own version of economic nationalism with almost total singlemind- 
edness;”! proper membership in the United Nations, World Bank, and 
Asian Development Bank; and careful avoidance since shortly after in- 
dependence of any international political alignment—should have 
made Burma what many Burmese have called their country: The 
Happy Golden Land. Gold here represents not only the precious metal 
with which the Burmese adorn their many religious shrines but also 
the hundreds of miles of ripening golden-hued rice spreading across 


1 Institute of Southeast Asian Affairs, Southeast Asian Affairs 1977 (Singapore, 
1977), p. 34. 
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the extraordinary river deltas at harvest time. For Eurma was once— 
it no longer is—the predominant rice exporter among the other ex- 
porting rice-bowl countries of mainland Southeast Asia. This once po- 
tential Camelot is now, at best, a legend of the past. 

There is no single explanation for this unwanzed, indeed origi- 
nally unpredicted (unpredictable?) failure. All the elements which will 
appear briefly in the following annual account have occurred in one 
combination or another in previous years. The older of the authors has 
lived, worked in, and visited Burma scores of times since 1950; the 
younger since the early 1970s. Our investigations and our perceptions, 
however variant in sympathies and friendships, do not otherwise vary. 
What we continue to find is that (1) leadership, trough benefitting 
from continuity, does not add “cubits” to its stature or its country’s 
stature, and has not provided for democratic succession; (2) resources 
are developed but not better developed; (3) economic nationalism, 
whatever it is called, does not provide material or sp-ritual gain to or 
for the people nor does it prevent “stagflation” from occurring within 
the economy; (4) honest nonalignment—even forms of international 
isolationism—does not bring domestic peace and trar.quility; (5) poli- 
tical intervention and externally promoted insurgency—mostly from 
the communist states—add high and continuous ccsts in lives and 
treasure to maintaining the ship of state afloat during attacks that be- 
gan and have never stopped since the third month of independence in 
1948. And so it goes. Let us look at these factors at work during 1978. 


momestie Politics 


- Between January 1 and 15, 1978, some 16 million eligible voters, 
according to official sources, participated in the election of 464 mem- 
bers of the constitutionally highest organ of state pcwer, the Pyithu 
Hiuttaw (People’s Congress or Assembly), as well as the selection of 
over 178, 000 members of the People’s Council chosen a: State, Division, 
Ward, Township and Village-tract levels. Concurrent:y, 250 members 
of the Central Committee of the Burma Socialist Program Party 
(BSPP), the sole legal party, were also elected. By early March, follow- 
ing the first session of the Pyithu Hluttaw, a new Council of State, 
Council of Ministers, and other state organs, as well as the budget esti- 
mates, were approved. As expected, General Ne Win retained the posi- 
tion of President of the State and Chairman of the Council of State, 
while General San Yu remained as Secretary of the Council of mate 
and U Maung Maung Kha as Prime Minister. 

The election of the BSPP Central Committee, the Council of 
Ministers, and other organs of state power discloses the recurrent and 
preponderant influence of the military in Burmese political life. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, more than 80 serving military officers and 
about as many, if not more, retired military personnel serve on the 
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TABLE 1: Council of Ministers 
U Maung Maung Kha 


(retired colonel) Prime Minister 

U Tun Tin Deputy Prime Minister (as of October 25) 
& Minister for Planning & Finance 

General Kyaw Htin Minister for Defense 

Col, Sein Lwin Minister for Home and Religious Affairs 

U Ye Goung Minister for Agriculture and Forests 

Col. Tint Swe Minister for Industry (1) 

Dr. Khin Maung Win Minister for Education 

Col. Maung Cho Minister for Industry (2). 

Col. Khin Maung Gyi Minister for Trade (as of October 25) 

Col. Sein Tun Minister for Co-operatives 

U Mahn San Myat Shwe Minister for Social Welfare and Labour 

Brig.-Gen. Myint Maung Minister for Foreign Affairs 

U Mya Maung Minister for Information & Culture 

Brig.-Gen. Hla Tun Minister for Construction 

Col. Khin Ohn Minister for Transport & Communications 

Col. Win Maung Minister for Health 

Col. Than Tin Minister for Mines 


SOURCE: The Working People’s Daily (Rangoon), March 4, 1978. 


new Central Committee.? Further evidence of this military preponder- 
ance can be seen in the newly elected Council of Ministers (sée Table 1). 
Other prominent state positions are likewise held by military figures, 
as for example the Chairmanship of the Council of People’s Justices as 
well as that of the Council of People’s Attorneys. 

Paramount among the deliberations of these newly-elected bodies 
has been the subject of administrative discipline and personal respon- 
sibility. In late February, the BSPP Central Committee, obviously re- 
sponding to recent and past allegations of corruption among high party 
and state officials, directed that all its members declare ‘their family 
assets, their cash and real estate holdings, and business interests. This 
declaration similarly applies to about 300 party executive committee 
members throughout the country. In a corresponding move, a motion 
to make property declarations mandatory on all elected members of 
the government from the Council of State down. to all levels of the 
People’s Councils was also adopted during the first meeting of the new 
Pyithu Hluttaw.? During the second session, which commenced on Oc- 
tober 13, further disciplinary control was exercised in the passing of a 
Resignation and Replacement Bill. 


2M. C. Tun, “The military line holds firm,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(FEER), January 27, 1978, p. 28. 

$In this regard, one should note that U Hla Aye, Burmese Trade Minister, 
had been suspended pending investigation into alleged irregularities involving a 
deliberate understatement of the price of a house he recently sold. More seriously, 
it was alleged that when Hla Aye recently purchased rivercraft for the Ministry he 
incurred extra costs by buying through a private fm rather than through the man- 
ufacturers. See FEER, ty July 21, 1978, p. 5. 
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insurgency and Other Instabilities 


As always when discussing the political atmosphere within Burma 
the ever-recurring issue of insurgency is of paramount importance. The 
principal rebellious and destructive force has keen and continues to be 
the Peking-backed Burma Communist Party (BCP), which operates pri- 
marily in the northeast sector of the Shan State. ‘The People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) has always justified its support for the BCP on the 
ground that it was and is a matter between the communist parties of 
China and Burma, and does not affect government-to-government rela- 
tions between Peking and Rangoon. 

Since his seizure of power in 1962, President Ne Win has, on nu- 
merous occasions, visited Peking hoping to convince the Chinese to 
reduce if not desist in their support for the BCP. Speculation had it 
that on the occasion of the visit of Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-ping to 
Rangoon in late January 1978 Ne Win once again pressed his case. 
However, the general consensus among observers was that nothing of 
a substantive nature was accomplished. In early March 1978, one re- 
port indicated that the BCP again appeared poised to launch a major 
military offensive against two towns in northeast Burma—Kunlong, 
which lies on the west bank of the Salween River, and Hsenwi, located 
fifty miles west. This offensive appeared designed to give the BCP not 
only a secure foothold west of the Salween but more importantly a 
“setting off point for operations into the Irrawaddy River plain, the 
heartland of the country.” Final corroborating evidence was given in 
late March when the Rangoon authorities announced publicly that 
BCP forces, during February and March, had entered Kunlong and 
Tang-yan, a town southeast of Lashio, in the Northeast Command area 
bordering China. Official Burmese estimates counted more than 800 
rebels dead, while Tatmadaw (Burmese) forces suffered 135 men dead, 
with a further 229 wounded and 124 missing.5 Apparently, as a result 
of the Army’s successful operation, BCP forces retreated to the eastern 
bank of the Salween, considered by most to be a “secure” BCP strong- 
hold. 

In mid-June 1978 various reports and rumors from Peking, Bang- 
kok, and Hongkong were cautiously being analyzed for possible signs 
of an impending breakthrough in the insurgent problem. Some observ- 
ers pointed to the high-level military talks being conducted in early 
June between a 10-man Burmese delegation, led by Defence Minister 
Kyaw Htin, and a Chinese delegation, which included Hua Kuo-feng, 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 
and Premier of the PRC State Council, Hsu Hsiang-chien, Vice Premier 
of the State Council and Minister for National Defence, and Wu Hsiu- 


4Frank Hennessy, “Peking Comfort for Rebels,” FEER, March 3, 1978, p. 20. 
Some observers saw Teng’s visit as a courtesy acknowledgement of Ne Win’s visit 
to Democratic Kampuchea in November 1977. 

5 The Working People’s Daily (Rangoon), March 27, 1978. 
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chaung, PLA Deputy Chief of Staff. Considering that the stated aim of 
the meeting was to further “the close paukphaw relations between the 
two countries,”® there is no doubt that the BCP insurgency was a promi- 
nent issue of discussion. At the same time, according to reports from 
Bangkok, the BCP had now parted company with its traditional ally, 
the Shan State Army (SSA). It appears that the BCP, in an attempt to 
take full administrative control of the “liberated” areas of the north- 
east, was antagonizing SSA leaders and other segments of the popula- 
tion, most specifically the powerful Burmese monks. Finally, reports out 
of Hongkong indicated that the Chinese were on the verge of cutting 
their links with the BCP.’ 

The above-mentioned factors must obviously be viewed within the 
wider context of the ongoing Sino-Soviet dispute as it relates to South- 
east Asia, and most particularly to Vietnam. Since Vietnam’s open con- 
flict with the PRC in May 1978 and its admission into the Soviet Bloc 
organization COMECON on June 29 there has been very little doubt 
about its increasingly intimate ties with the Soviet Union; these ties 
were further solidified by signing of a 25-year Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation on November 3, 1978. The wooing of noncommunist states 
in Southeast Asia by Vietnam in 1978 is a further indication of Hanoi’s 
attempt to garner support for its position vis-a-vis the PRC. The court- 
ship of Burma by Hanoi is a case in point. On the occasion of the 30th 
anniversary of Burmese independence, Nhan Dan, the official newspa- 
per of Vietnam, stated: 


Burma pursues a policy of positive neutrality and is opposed to im- 
perialism, old and neo-colonialism and racism. It has established eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with the socialist and developing countries 
and supports the forces of genuine peace, independence and neutrality 
in Southeast Asia.8 


Furthermore, in June 1978 Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Vo 
Dong Giang, invited the UN Mission chiefs of Burma, Laos, and 
ASEAN nations to put forward a proposal for a zone of peace, indepen- 
dence, and neutrality. It is within this context that the reports emanat- 
ing from Peking, Bangkok, and Hongkong concerning the BCP must 
be viewed. 

Whether or not the above-mentioned factors would indicate a 
definitive shift in PRC policy towards the BCP is difficult to say at this 
time. It should be noted, however, that this seemingly is the conclu- 
sion reached by Moscow. In mid-June 1978, Pravda accused the Chi- 
nese of sowing discord among various ethnic groups in Burma and of 
trying to force Burma “to follow policies favorable to Peking.”? 


6 The Working People’s Daily (Rangoon), June 7, 1978. 

7“A Breakthrough for Burma?,” ASIAWEEK, June 23, 1978, p. 15. 
8“The Wooing Has Begun,” ASIAWEEK, January 20, 1978, p. 14. i 
9“A Breakthrough for Burma?,” ASIAWEEK, June 23, 1978, p. 16. a Ta 
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Problems in the Arakan 


From the early days of the British Raj the border area between the 
Bengali Muslim society of Chittagong/Dacca (Bangladesh) and the 
Buddhist Arakanese at Akyab and the Naaf River Estuary has been, 
and continues to be, the locus of a law-and-order and illegal immigra- 
tion problem. Either the Bengali Muslim population seeks better times 
in the Arakan or the Burmese Arakanese seek political relief across the 
border in what is now Bangladesh. At this writing, it would appear that 
hard times in Bangladesh substantially increased the Muslim popula- 
tion of the Arakan and led to new measures of immigration and alien 
control from Rangoon. 

Beginning in 1977, the Burmese government initiated a Kyats 140 
million (US$20 million) project, code-named the Naga Min (Dragon 
King) operation, to update its demographic information in Arakan, 
Chin, and Kachin states and in Mandalay and Sagaing divisions. More 
specifically, this was an attempt by the Immigration and Manpower 
Department in Rangoon to register all residents, classify them cate- 
gorically as either. Burmese citizens or foreigners, register them, and 
issue them with certificates of registration. Reportedly the operation 
began in the Kachin and Shan states in May 1977, followed by surprise 
checks in parts of Rangoon and the Mon state in the south. The opera- 
tion reached Arakan in February 1978 when sections of Akyab township 
came under scrutiny. 

On February 11, 1978 it appears that some 200 immigration offi- 
cers, having been dispatched from Rangoon, entered the Muslim areas 
of Akyab. One estimate claims that some 1734 persons were arrested 
that evening and moved into an improvised detention center. Less than 
a week later an opposing demonstration was reportedly forcibly sup- 
pressed, resulting in widespread panic among the Muslim populace.1° 
As the operation was extended forward north of Akyab, the Muslim 
population was seen to move increasingly hindwards to the Naaf River 
Estuary. During the next several months, prior to a Burmese naval and 
army blockade along the river in late May, it was unofficially estimated 
that some 200,000 refugees had crossed the border into Bangladesh and 
were encamped in makeshift centers relatively near the Burmese border. 
The principal refugee camp was at Cox Bazaar, a beach resort some 95 
miles southeast of Chittagong. Responding to the problem and most 
particularly to the intolerable conditions within the camps, the UN 
launched a six-month contingency assistance program. 


10 William Mattern, “Burma’s Brand of Apartheid,” FEER, July 14, 1978, p. 31. 
This, however, conflicts with an earlier report in Far Eastern Economic Review 
(May 26, 1978) which stated that all went well when the urban population was 
checked. Trouble erupted when officials moved into some 66 villages in late March 

. 30). 
- id Eleven other camps, some at Gundhum, Nhila, and Whaikyaung, were hastily 
set up along the sixty mile road south of Cox Bazaar. . 





PAKISTAN 1978: AT THE BRINK AGAIN? 





W. Eric Gustafson 


The Bhutto Case 


EVENTS IN PAKISTAN in 1978 were marked by a sense 
of suspended animation. Everything seems to depend on what happens 
-án the trial of ex-Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto for conspiracy in 
the murder of Mohammad Ahmed Khan in 1974. The case, brought by 
the victim’s son, Ahmed Raza Khan Kasuri, was in the final stages of 
appeal before the Supreme Court in December. Bhutto himself ap- 
peared before the Court, to say that “the future of Pakistan” depended 
on his acquittal. The trial formed a backdrop to the events of the en- 
tire year, and was not far from anyone’s thoughts in political discussion. 

By the end of the year the Court had not announced a time for its 
verdict, but observers in Pakistan contend that any verdict af all means 
trouble. If the government decides to execute Bhutto, civil strife is 
sure; if it is decided not to kill him, strife seems less sure but still prob- 
able. In private discussion people say that the military regime should 
simply have shot him at the outset; then he would just be “another 
rascal in history,” as one friend put it. (Weighed against the conveni- 
ence would have been the introduction of a new element in Pakistani 
politics, the execution of one’s opponents.) A major reason for the mili- 
tary government’s involvement of civilian elements seems to be a de- 
sire to have them share responsibility—or even shoulder it—for what- 
ever is done, since it will be the government’s decision ultimately: even 
if the courts decide on a death sentence, clemency is possible. Although 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator (CMLA) General Zia ul Haq is 
quoted as saying that if the Court convicts him, “I'll hang the blighter,” 
a common joke in Pakistan says that CMLA stands for “Cancel My Last 
Announcement”—and with reason. But if there is clemency, what to 
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do with Bhutto? His continued presence in the country, even in deten- 
tion, would be politically dangerous, and his freedom outside the 
country perhaps even more so. The government has, to be sure, cut 
down substantially on possible civil disturbances by jailing a large 
number of high-level workers from Bhutto's Pakistan People’s Party 
(PPP), so resistance to a decision might fizzle out, especially since PPP 
newspapers are now subject to precensorship. One political commenta- 
tor suggested that it was a pity that Bhutto could not be transported 
for life, and allowed to pass his days under guard in a castle in Ran- 
goon, like the deposed last Mughal, Bahadur Shah Zafar, who spent 
his final years writing beautifully mournful Urdu poetry (“I am the 
light of no one’s eye, the consolation of no one’s heart. . . .”) 


The Political Scene 


Zia had ruled since his takeover in July 1977 through a four-man 
Military Council, with the help of a Council of Advisers—some mili- 
tary, some civilian—functioning as ministers. Serious political activity 
for 1978 began with a proposal for the formation of a ‘National 
Government,” pushed by Sardar Abdul Qaiyum of Azad Kashmir, in 
hopes of forming some kind of civilian government to take over power 
from the military. Most of the first half of the year was taken up with 
prolonged negotiations, which ground to a halt by late June. In what 
was perhaps a move to crystallize sentiment for civilian government, 
the CMLA formed a 22-member cabinet of “politicians, technocrats, 
and armymen” on July 5, the anniversary of his takeover. ‘The move 
did the trick. The Pakistan National Alliance (PNAj, the grouping of 
parties which toppled Bhutto (and seemed to have little else in com- 
mon) pulled part of itself together and formed a 21-member cabinet 
on August 23, with 13 representatives of four parties and no military 
members. Twelve civilians, mostly nonpoliticians, were carried over 
from the July 5 cabinet. 

Parties represented were the Jamaat-i-Islami and Mufti Mahmood’s 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Islam (three seats each), the Pakistan Muslim League, 
headed by Pir Pagaro of Sind (five seats), and the Pakistan Democratic 
Party (two seats). The National Democratic Party (NDP), successor to 
the defunct National Awami Party of Khan Abdul Wali Khan, the 
Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, led by retired Air Marshall Asghar Khan, Maulana 
Noorani’s Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Pakistan, and the Pakistan People’s Party 
all refused to participate, perhaps hoping to avoid blame for what the 
civilian government would not be able to accomplish, as well as respon- 
sibility for the decision on the Bhutto case. 

Pakistan now finds itself with a peculiar government. The coali- 
tion now in power—if that term is relevant—does not include the 
major vote-getter, the PPP, nor the major representative of the small 
provinces, the NDP. As Viewpoint of Lahore noted in its August 27 
issue: 
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With the situation becoming more unbearable as each day passed 
and fearing that a major religious clash might ensue involving some 
of the Islamic nations of the Middle East, Foreign Secretary ‘Tobaraq 
Husain of Bangladesh led a delegation to Burma in early June. On 
July 9, 1978 an agreement on repatriation was finally reached between 
Burma and Bangladesh. In essence the agreement provided that Burma 
would repatriate the refugees in various stages. During the first stage 
repatriation was to be extended to all those with National Registration 
certificates.1? The remaining, including those without papers but who 
could provide evidence of residency, were to be returned at a later date. 
Eleven staging camps were to be set up and the return of the refugees 
was scheduled to commence on August 30, 1978. Early reports, however, 
indicated that the repatriation program was not working well. The 
small number of returnees was considered attributable not only to a 
certain degree of bureaucratic mismanagement within the reception 
and transit camps, but also to a prevalent fear among the Muslim pop- 
ulation that the Burmese authorities were intent upon eliminating 
them in the Arakan. 

This fear, real or imaginary, is in part attributable to the still un- 
confirmed reports of brutality and atrocities waged against the Muslim 
population during the early stages of the evacuation. The Rohingya 
Patriotic Front, on the one hand, accused Rangoon of “religious per- 
secution, racial discrimination and systematic apartheid,’’% while, on 
the other hand, Rangoon retorted that the refugees were victims of 
their own self-induced panic.14 Was it panic or was it systematic apar- 
theid and terror? We concur with William Mattern that the answer 
most probably lies somewhere between these two contradictory claims.15 

In a related development, two high treason trials, one of which 
involved a conspiracy to create a separate Arakanese state and govern- 
ment, were formally concluded in late February 1978. The defendants 
were all found guilty of treason. The alleged leader of the plot, U 
Htein Lin, a former township unit BSPP chairman in Arakan until 
1975, and Mahn Ngwe Aung, a Karen national, received the death sen- 
tence, while the three remaining defendants received terms ranging 
from life imprisonment to ten years at hard labor. 


12 Some observers say that 100,000 have registration cards, while others put the 
figure much lower. See FEER, July 21, 1978, p. 20. The situation is further compli- 
cated in that the refugees claim that neither registration cards nor foreign registra- 
tion cards have been issued since 1962. See FEER, July 14, 1978, pp. 30-32. 

18 FEER, November 3, 1978, p. 32. 

14 The Working People’s Daily (Rangoon) for July 12, 1978 stated: “The present 
immigration problem arose not because of any religious or social discrimination but 
because of the instigation of unsavoury elements who were against the collection of 
data being carried out for the purpose of implementing the social system.” See also 
Forward (Rangoon), XVI:11 (August 1978), pp. 10-11 and 14-15 for further Burmese 
views. 

15 William Mattern, ‘““Burma’s Brand of Apartheid,” p. 30. 
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The War on Opium 


The latest Burmese antidrug offensive, code-named Operation 
Mohein (Thunderbolt) IV, began on April 12, 1978. Essentially an as- 
sault upon opium refining camps, the main target appears to have been 
the Loi Lem area, about 50 miles due south of Mong Hsat, which hugs 
the Thai-Burmese border. From all indications it would appear that 
this military offensive went well.1é 

More significant, however, has been the growing cooperation be- 
tween the Thai and the Burmese in the control of the drug traffic. 
Prior to his visit to Burma in May 1978, General Kriangsak Chamand, 
Prime Minister of Thailand, issued orders demanding that certain 
groups and organizations leave Thai territory. Among those excluded 
were the Karenni Independence Army, the Palaung National Libera- 
tion Organization, the Lahu National United Party, the Kokang State 
Forces, and the forces of the opium warlord, Khun Sa. Furthermore, 
Thai-Burmese cooperation was strengthened with the announcement 
that both countries would activate their Joint Border Committee and 
open channels for a regular exchange of information on narcotics. 


Economy 


In last year’s survey article we cautiously expressed the possibility 
that the “new flexibility” in investment matters may finally get Burma 
on the way to a more effective economic performance.17 Although com- 
plete economic data for 1978 are not yet available, there have been 
some continuing, small signs of improvement in the current and previ- 
ous year of the Second Four Year Plan. 

In February 1978, various governments and institutions concerned 
with development assistance to Burma met in Paris under the chair- 
manship of the World Bank. Among those in attendance were represen- 
tatives of Australia, Canada, France, West Germany, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Finland, the Asian Development Bank, 
the Commission of the European Communities, OECD, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the United Nations Development Program. 

The Burmese delegation was headed by U Tun Tin, Minister for 
Planning and Finance. In his initial report he set forth the govern- 
ment’s main economic objectives, strategies, and plans as outlined in 


16 The Working People’s Daily (Rangoon) of May 23, 1978 claims that 10,312 
acres of poppy was destroyed between December 10, 1977 and April 30, 1978. On 
October 25, 1978 The Working People’s Daily claimed that more than 10,000 acres 
of poppy were destroyed in the Shan State. It was further stated that Burmese mili- 
tary forces flushed out some 500 insurgents of the Shan State Revolutionary Army, 
the Shan United Army, the Kachin Independence Army, the KMT, Wa, Lahu and 
Kokang rebels. 

17 Trager and Scully, “Burma in 1977,” Asian Survey, XVEII:2 (February 1978), 
pp. 143-147. 
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Burma’s Five-Year Development Program (1977-1978 to 1981-1982). 
According to Tun Tin’s analysis, the policies and measures taken by 
the government over the past several years have begun to show positive 
results: overall production and exports have expanded, the budgetary 
position has improved, and inflation has subsided somewhat. The 
government will continue to increase the level of its investment, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, forestry, mining, and transport; improve its 
pricing policies, thus generating greater production incentives; stimu- 
late exports and liberalize imports; enhance the efficiency of its State 
enterprises; and promote fiscal and monetary stability. Furthermore, 
special measures were to be introduced for the purpose of enlarging 
the absorptive capacity of the public sector for new investments as well 
as support, both technical and financial, to cooperatives and private 
enterprises. The government needed external capital and technical 
assistance in its efforts to accelerate the country’s economic develop- 
ment and was hopeful that the international community would respond 
positively to the program it had proposed. 

The group welcomed the statement and endorsed the government's 
program to increase the level of its investment by no less than 20% per 
year under the Five-Year Plan. Finally, the government was assured that 
in this effort the various members of the group would be responsive to 
Burma’s needs for external capital and technical assistance.18 

In this respect, it should be noted that Burma, with the assistance 
of the World Bank, has been conducting a series of feasibility surveys 
to choose projects in the agricultural, transport, power, and industrial 
sectors to speed up economic development in the 1980s. These feasibil- 
ity studies are incorporated within one omnibus measure called the 
Burma Umbrella Programme, and are financed by a US$2.5 million 
technical assistance grant from the United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme. Other noteworthy developments include: (1) an agreement 
signed between the Petro Chemical and National Gas Industries Corpo- 
ration and the Mitsubishi Company of Japan for the construction of 
an oil refinery capable of processing 25,000 barrels of crude oil daily; 
(2) Myanma Oil Corporation has finalized a US$10 million syndicated 
loan with a group of banks headed by Chase Manhattan Asia Limited 
and Wardley Limited for the purpose of purchasing four onshore oil 
drilling rigs; (3) a Czech assistance loan of US$140 million to increase 
production of tractors, tires, and diesel injection pumps and nozzles to 
enable Burma to boost production of engines and parts for Zwe tractors 
by 96%; and (4) a US$24 million venture has been proposed to update 
Burma’s telecommunications network. US$21 million will be allocated 
for domestic purposes. 

Since more than half of Burma’s annual foreign exchange derives 


18 Since the establishment of the Aid Group in November 1976, commitments 
by member nations had amounted to over US$200 million. 
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from its rice exports, it is essential to review the 1977—1978 crop harvest 
as well as the projected estimates for 1978-1979. ‘The 1977-1978 crop 
harvest, estimated by government sources at 454 million baskets (ap- 
proximately 9.2 million metric tons), appeared to be the smallest since 
1974-1975.19 Unofficial observers, however, claim that the harvest was 
considerably less than officially reported, possibly as low as 8.7 million 
metric tons.2° The 1977-1978 state procurement program, some observ- 
ers believe, may have netted Jess than 120 million baskets, perhaps as 
little as 100 million.*! This setback was caused by a variety of factors: 
an extensive drought in the north, floods in the main surplus area in 
the south, smuggling, and the fixed price policy of the government. ‘The 
effect on Burma’s rice export earnings this past year are estimated to 
be only US$70 million compared to US$105.7 million for the previous 
ear.?? 

: Both official and unofficial sources suggest that the 1978-1979 crop 
will be healthy. According to official estimates, the crop should yield 
480 million baskets of paddy, or approximately 10 million metric tons. 
Of this the state paddy procurement target has been set at 168 million 
baskets—35% of the total harvest—compared with 160.7 million dur- 
ing the past year. 

Possibly as a response to a critical World Bank Study completed 
in 1977, an Australian consulting consortium will help improve the 
crop yields of the country. This four-year project will cost an estimated 
US$11 million. Financing will be by the Burmese government, with 
support from the United Nations Development Programme through 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


19 Asia Research Bulletin, Section TV--Commodities and Primary Industries, 
8:3 (August 31, 1978), p. 476. The figure for 1974-1975 was 84 million metric tons. 

20 Ibid. See also FEER, October 27, 1978, where the harvest was considered to be 
possibly 8.9 million metric tons (p. 56). 

21 FEER, October 27, 1978, p. 56. 

22 Asia Research Bulletin, Section IV—-Commodities and Primary Industries, 
8:3 (August 31, 1978), p. 476. 
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Particularly with the NDP out of the game, the position of Baluchistan 
and the NWFP becomes similar to that of the Punjab and Sind, in that 
the Federal Government will comprise persons who only represent them- 
selves or negligible minority groups in the four provinces. 


Although PNA spokesmen say that they are in fact legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the people, the idea does not excite widespread approval. 

As a condition for the PNA’s participation in government, Zia 
promised elections by October 1979 and allowed restricted political 
activity, without public meetings and without loudspeakers. Although 
according to the press statement Zia said that “the new cabinet will 
enjoy all powers and will have full say in policy making,” and that “all 
decisions will be taken by the Cabinet,” he also announced that the 
Military Council would continue to function. According to the press 
report of Zia’s words, “the Military Council was the supreme body.” 
It is difficult to reconcile these two statements, as Zia later showed by 
assuming the Presidency without consulting the Cabinet. 

The military regime’s anti-Bhutto propaganda continues. On July 
24, the government issued what was billed as the first of three white 
papers on his misdeeds: the White Paper on the Conduct of the Gen- 
eral Elections in March 1977. It is 405 pages long, with 1044 pages of 
appendix; an outside writer was engaged for general polish. A separate 
Urdu edition is available. The price was just high enough, one book 
dealer said, to keep him from selling it for waste paper. The revelations 
in many cases are sensational, and involve officials who knowingly (per- 
haps unavoidably) let themselves be used for the manipulations. ‘The 
second white paper, on the misuse of the media, was released with 
similar fanfare to the press on August 27, and contained compromising 
information on newspapers associated with the Bhutto regime. The 
third white paper, on corruption, has not appeared, which raises in- 
teresting speculations. Bhutto has meanwhile prepared a counter-docu- 
ment, reportedly 80,000 words long, smuggled out of his cell. Pakistani 
papers have referred to it only peripherally, although the New York 
edition of Jang gave rambling excerpts in its issues of October 21-No- 
vember 7 and November 7-November 21.1 

On September 16, Zia appointed himself President, to the ac- 
companiment of considerable criticism. Mufti Mahmood, head of the 
PNA, said that the Cabinet had not been consulted about the decision, 
and should have been. In subsequent weeks a number of politicians 
spoke out against the “Presidential system” and Multi Mahmood said 
that the PNA’s condition for joining the civilian government was that 
the parliamentary form of government continue. Zia announced his as- 


1See Martin Woollacott in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, November 12, 
1978, for further detail. An incomplete 48-page version, with an introduction and 
notes by an anonymous Pakistani scholar, is newly available for $10: The Pakistan 
Papers, by Z. A. Bhutto, Executive Intelligence Review, Supplement, January 1979. 
Available from New Solidarity International Press Service, GPO Box 1922, NYC 
10001. 
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sumption of office as “temporary,” until the proper person could be 
found, but he was still President by the end of December. 

Zia replaced Fazal Elahi Chaudhri, who resigned on principle, 
partly because of talk of changes in the Constitution of 1973 (in partic- 
ular the shift to separate electorates) without ascertaining the will of 
the people. Almost immediately, on September 24, the new President 
declared that there would be separate electorates for minorities. The 
principle had been endorsed by all the PNA parties (including the 
three non-participants in the government), and the issue is not power- 
fully important; but it did involve amending the Constitution, a dan- 
gerous precedent in the current situation. ‘The PPP opposed the move, 
and those who are worried about the status of the provinces were given 
cause for worry about further possible amendments. ‘The issue of pro- 
vincial governments has been tossed back and forth during much of the 
year; they keep being promised but nothing happens. 

The political parties are in disarray—to the distress of Zia, who in 
October declared himself willing to hand over “the reins of the ad- 
ministration” to the PNA even without elections if it functioned as 
an integrated national party. (The offer underlines the fact that he did 
not yet think he had handed over power, in spite of talk about full 
cabinet responsibility.) He complained during March that there 
were 67 parties in Pakistan (a figure which seems fantastic), and 
suggested limitations on the number. More parties continue to be born 
nevertheless, some by fission. The Pakistan Muslim League split into 
Pagaro and Qasim factions in November, and Kausar Niazi pulled 
his supporters out of the Pakistan People’s Party early in the month 
and renamed his faction the Progressive People’s Party. Many think 
he took the move to avoid a possible ban on the PPP, which had seemed 
more likely when in October Zia amended the Political Parties Ordi- 
nance to restore some language from the Political Parties Act of. 1962 
banning parties which were anti-Islamic, as well as any which took aid 
from foreign powers. The groundwork for this latter charge against 
the PPP had been laid in the White Paper on the elections. 

The PNA government has seen as its major task (after the insur- 
ance of elections) the implementation of Nizam-i-Mustafa (the system 
of the chosen one, Muhammad), which involves the complete Islamiza- 
tion of the laws, of economic life, and of social life. The details of 
Nizam-i-Mustafa are left conveniently vague, since aside from obvious 
points like the banning of alcohol and gambling, the contents are 
bound to be controversial. There are major contending schools of Is- 
lamic law; the content of “Islamic economics” is unclear, and in any 
case without full precedent elsewhere in the world. 

A further difficulty is the status of the minority Shia community 
_ which seems, judging by straws in the wind, to be increasingly nervous. 

The Shias seem to regard much of the current Islamization drive as an 
attempt by the dominant Sunnis to extend their dominance. Shia legal 
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interpretations are different, and Shias object to the imposition of a 
common religious curriculum, after Bhutto’s promise of a separate one.” 
News stories record complaints that the visiting Muslim divines are 
Sunni, and that the government has not encouraged religious (and 
other) relations with Iran, the world’s only Shia-majority country. 
There are seeds of further difficulty, especially if a religiously-oriented 
Shia regime takes over in Iran. 

The stage for the far-reaching Islamization had been set (ironically) 
by the desperate floundering of the Bhutto regime, which in 1977 had 
banned both drinking and gambling, effectively in both cases, as such 
matters go. A general Islamic tone pervades everything, obviously much 
influenced by the President, who has performed both Umra and Haj 
this year. Government letters are now to begin with the “Bismillah,” 
invoking the name of Allah, the merciful and benevolent. A state en- 
terprise advertises for a manager “who should be a God fearing and 
practising Muslim.” Floggings are common. Television has been greatly 
changed—to the accompaniment of public protest in the letters-to-the- 
editors column of the newspapers. Total closure of eating and drinking 
places between sunup and sunset marked Ramzan, the holy month of 
fasting, and no tea was served in business establishments or offices, pri- 
vate or public. ‘There has been adverse comment about the Islamiza- 
tion. An Arab observer has called it “petro-Islam,” and Hanif Ramay, 
a former PPP stalwart who has started the Musawat Party, said that the 
type of Islamic system being introduced was “nothing short of theoc- 
racy.” Jinnah’s stand in favor of a secular state finds its way into letters 
to the editors. The Tehrik-i-Istiqlal’s statements have been noticeably 
free from Islamic tinge. It is hard to tell whether that move is wise; 
unfavorable comment on the Islamization drive is frequent among 
the Westernized, even those who regard themselves as good Muslims, 
but the drawing power of the slogans among the masses seems consid- 
erable. 

On December 2 (the first of Muharram, the beginning of the Hijri 
year 1399) came the long-promised announcement of the first steps 
towards Islamization of the laws. Islamic laws on theft, drinking, 
adultery, and protection of freedom of belief are to be enforced from 
the twelfth of Rabi-ul-Awwal (in February 1979), the birthday of the 
Prophet. The government will constitute provincial Shariat Benches at 
the High Court level and an Appellate Shariat Bench at the Supreme 
Court level. These Islamic courts will decide whether any law is partly 
or wholly un-Islamic, and the government will be obliged to change the 
law. The period for compliance is not specified in the Ordinance. The 
Shariat Benches will also be able to examine laws even if no case is 
brought before them. The Shariat Benches Order, however, excludes 
from the purview of the Benches the Constitution, fiscal law, Muslim 


2 The Cabinet decided on December 27 not to merge the Shia and Sunni religious. 
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personal law, court procedure, taxation, banking, and insurance, so 
their ambit is much restricted. Supreme Court Justice (Retd.) Badi-ul 
Zaman Kaikaus commented that “the Constitution still overrides the 
Holy Quran.” 


The Economy 


Simultaneously with the legal measures, Zia announced the first 
steps towards an Islamic economy. In a minor, though costly, move the 
government will no longer take interest on house-building or cycle 
loans to low-paid government servants. Final steps towards an economy: 
free of “the curse of usury,” said Zia, will come as soon as the experts 
“are able to find a practicable solution.” Zia also reported that a com- 
mittee of Federal Ministers would soon submit its report on zakat (a 
21⁄2% tax on wealth) and ushr (a 10% tax on agricultural output). 
Ushr alone, the government estimates, will bring in seven times the 
amount now coming from agricultural taxation. It is hard to imagine 
that this increase will be easily accommodated, since agriculture has 
been the sacred cow on the taxation front for years. The new taxes in 
any case will require a radical overhaul of the taxation machinery, and 
assessment problems are complex. 

As part of the drive for economic Islamization, the government 
brought in Professor Khurshid Ahmed as Deputy Chief of the Plan- 
ning Commission, with the status of Federal Minister. He is a high 
figure in the Jamaat-i-Islami, was imprisoned under the Ayub regime, 
and has written a lengthy Urdu work on Islamic economics. He brings 
to his job such expertise as there is in Islamic economics, but since he 
has been out of the country for twelve years it is less clear that he is 
equipped to run the Planning Commission, which needs strengthening 
after languishing unused for seven years. It has only a few talented in- 
dividuals left, who produced in June (before Khurshid’s arrival) a 
brave effort at the new five-year plan, in which Khurshid promises re- 
visions. 

The economy clearly shows improvement over last year. As com- 
pared to growth in real GNP of 2.8% for 1976-1977, the government 
claims 9.2% growth for real GNP in 1977-1978. Agriculture and man- 
ufacturing grew at much more modest rates of 4.3% and 4.7%. The 
upward bias is imparted largely by remittances, which continue to 
grow. There certainly are favorable indications in economic perfor- 
mance. Exports showed a 15%, increase over the previous year and are 
growing faster this year. Prices for cotton goods exports have picked 
up nicely, to the point that the export of raw cotton was prohibited 
in December. The cotton crop will again be low, although enough to 
meet the requirements of local mills. 

Although the government claims that the rate of inflation has been 
brought down, it may be hard to keep it down given the amount of 
deficit spending for increased subsidies. Remittances from workers 
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abroad continue to increase smartly—the amount is nearly as large as 
exports—but they threaten further inflation, since they add to the 
money supply, but not to that of goods. The government has been slow 
to develop schemes for channeling remittances into investment, al- 
though businessmen are interested in promoting schemes for equity 
investment by overseas Pakistanis. 

The major worry is food production—with cotton running a close 
second. The 1977-1978 wheat crop was low for the second year. The 
shortfall was apparently caused by the release of wheat varieties bred 
for high yield, with inadequate attention to rust resistance, and the 
rust took over. Some observers question whether this is the whole story 
(indeed, the local wheat breeders deny it), but Norman Borlaug’s con- 
siderable authority favored that view at the Wheat Conference in 
August. Since carry-over was low, the shortfall means that the country 
must, during 1978-1979, import over two million tons of wheat to meet 
current needs. Islamabad is worried, since not only is wheat hard to 
come by this year, but the logistics are difficult. The single port of 
Karachi must handle that immense tonnage of wheat, and at the same 
time a large tonnage of fertilizer for the upcoming crop, along with 
much cement, in short supply domestically. The Quarter-Master Gen- 
eral took over the port—described as the cheapest place in Pakistan to 
store goods—and achieved minor miracles in streamlining its opera- 
tions. 

It had been suggested early on that India, with abundant food 
stocks, should be approached for the import of wheat, and indeed over- 
tures were apparently made through the World Bank, although the 
Bank officially denied that in a carefully worded statement. India was 
said to prefer a direct approach, which did not seem politically possi- 
ble. A mission was sent to India in early September to procure rust- 
resistant wheat seed, however; India supplied 5,000 tons. Efforts to pro- 
cure seed elsewhere have also met with success. 

A major worry is the burden of debt; Pakistan has lived for some 
years under debt-rescheduling schemes which postponed a substantial 
portion of the country’s liabilities. Pakistan argues that it may have 
to go into default if Western countries (read the U.S.) do not re- 
schedule debts. The creditors are unwilling, given the size of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign exchange reserves, the amount of remittances, and the 
size of domestic subsidies. 

In the economic area, too, the question of Bhutto’s fate apparently 
delays commitment to private-sector investment, as does the regime's 
inability to hand back industries to private parties because of labor 
pressure. 


Foreign Affairs 


For all his protests about being a simple military man, Zia clearly 
enjoys his role as head of state, to judge by telecasts of him with emi- 
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nent visitors, which have included the Shah, the President of Bangla- 
desh, China’s Vice-Premier, the Vice-President of Libya, and Turkish, 
Malaysian, and Indian Foreign Ministers. Zia himself visited Kuwait, 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and Saudi Arabia. All this has generated 
little result, except with India: Indian relations have improved, in 
spite of some renewed ritual exchanges over Kashmir. Zia and Morarji 
Desai met at the funeral of Kenyatta in September and promised an 
exchange of visits, about which little has been heard since. Signs of 
normalization are all around, however. In April the two countries 
negotiated an important agreement over the Salal dam on the Chenab. 
There are bigger planes on the Lahore-Delhi run, visa offices will open 
in Karachi and Bombay to accommodate increased travel, India made 
wheat seeds available, and celebrities (and. cricketers) flow back and 
forth. (Most prominent among the Pakistanis perhaps was Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, who made a lengthy visit to India.) Old contacts have been re- 
newed, although there is still friction over trade, since India exports 
more to Pakistan than Pakistan does to India. 

In terms of newspaper space, the dominant issue for most of the 
year was the celebrated reprocessing plant. (The term now seems to 
have become part of the Urdu language.) The U.S. suspended project 
aid over the issue in August, only to restore it again in October. France 
is now unwilling to supply the plant, and newspapers were quiet about 
the issue as the year ended, perhaps because of renewed American inter- 
est in supplying arms. 

The assumption of power by a Russian-leaning regime in Afghan- 
istan (which continues to discuss the Pakhtunistan issue), coupled with 
the instability in Iran, have doubtless caused alarm in Islamabad and 
contributed to the renewed U.S. interest in arms aid. India also has a 
new interest in Pakistan’s territorial integrity. In the fall issue 
of Foreign Policy, Selig Harrison reviews possible future scenarios of 
instability in the minority provinces of Baluchistan and the Northwest 
Frontier Province; both have substantial ethnic ties to groups across 
the northern borders. 


Forward steps are slow, and there is much uncertainty. On the 
northern borders are unknown threats about which Pakistan can do 
little. The economy still suffers from the combined impact of the 
Bhutto years and the gyrations of the world economy. Serious—rather 
than cosmetic—Islamization must necessarily go slowly, because of the 
large changes involved. Uncertainty pervades politics, although at least 
elections have been announced for October 1979. Civil disorder could 
put the plans in cold storage again; there was considerable violence and 
disorder in the autumn, especially in Sind, including several self- 
immolations. Bhutto’s fate may still hold the key to the future of Pakis- 
tan, as he says. 


W. ERIC GUSTAFSON is Lecturer in the Department of Economics at the University 
of California, Davis. He visited Pakistan during August. 


INDIA 1978: POLITICS OF NONISSUES 


labal Narain* 


DOUGLAS PIKE ENTITLED the annual survey of Viet- 
nam for 1977 as more of the same.1 That title perhaps offers the best 
summing up of the Indian situation during 1978. The close of 1978 
saw the beginnings of disenchantment with Janata, and also the slow 
but steady and calculated efforts on the part of Mrs. Indira Gandhi to 
stage a comeback on the political scene in her own style of individualis- 
tic politics. These nascent and somewhat ambivalent trends not only 
became manifest and unmistakably clear but also matured with the 
passage of time during 1978. In the words of Karan Singh: 

Two facts stand out starkly in the present rapidly changing political 
situation. The first is that the Janata coalition as at present constituted 
has failed, not only to fulfill the high expectations of those who voted 
for it in March 1977 but even to provide governments at the Centre 
and the States capable of facing the pressing political, economic and 
administrative problems. The recrudescence of communal violence, the 
general erosion of central authority, the growth of explosive caste ten- 
sions in North India and incessant in-fighting at the highest level have 
combined to create a sense of disillusionment with the Janata Party 
that is turning into anger. 


The second fact is that in 20 months the redoubtable Indira Gandhi has 
staged a stunning political revival which is bound to influence politics 
in India over the next few years. And the most omnious feature is that 
she has done so while remaining totally unrepentant and unapologetic 
regarding the Emergency.” 


* The author is grateful to Dr. Kanta Ahuja, Professor of Economics in Harish 
Chandra Mathur Institute of Public Administration, Jaipur, for assistance on the 
section on the “State of the Economy.” 

1 Asian Survey, XVIII:1, January 1978, pp. 68-76. 

2 Karan Singh, “The Third Force,” India To-day, I11:2, December 1~15, p. 76. 
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Yet politics in India during 1978 was qualitatively different from its 
counterpart in 1977, at least in one respect: if the former has, by and 
large, been politics of nonissues, the latter was, generally speaking, 
issue oriented. Of course, the trends in the economy have so far kept 
the balance even. But the sceptic would ask, can economic bouyancy 
and political drift coexist for long? 


The Internal War 


One glaring similarity between the Janata party and the erstwhile 
Congress system relates to the phenomenon of internal war which was 
the party’s obsession throughout the year. As George Fernandes has 
candidly confessed: 


It is now obvious that neither inside the country nor outside people any 
longer believe our protestations of unity ... we are involved in serious 
and calculated efforts at destroying the other in the hope that each of 
us will emerge the ultimate victor.8 


The none too inspiring story of the internal war passed through 
several phases which naturally overlapped each other. In the first phase 
one finds the Jana Sangh and the Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD)/Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD) combine as the dominant partner in the informal 
Janata coalition at the helm of affairs at the Center with its vertical 
network of alignments. The tacit understanding would seem to be that 
the partners to the subcoalition would divide their areas of influence 
on the basis of their respective support structures. Thus, the Jana 
Sangh constituent would have its chief ministers in Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Himachal Pradesh and the BLD/BKD constituent in 
Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, and Himachal Pradesh. In this phase the com- 
bine was anxious to preserve its hegemonic position. Charan Singh, the 
main architect of the combine was, therefore, busy identifying po- 
tential rivals and cutting them down to size, while the Jana Sangh was 
sparing no efforts to strengthen and widen its support structure. Here 
the suspects were Jagjivan Ram and Bahuguna of the former Congress 
For Democracy (CFD), followed by Chandra Shekhar, the President of 
the party, who also, in turn, was uneasy at the hegemonic position of 
the two constituents. 

In the second phase, one finds fissures developing in the hegemonic 
combine on the one hand and Charan Singh insisting on investigations 
being conducted into the corruption charges against Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai’s son on the other. The climax was reached when Charan 
Singh charged the Prime Minister with soft-peddling the issue of pun- 
ishing Mrs. Indira Gandhi; on that issue Charan Singh resigned from 


; 3 Quoted in Economic and Political Weekly (EPW), XIII:17, April 29, 1978, p. 
10. 
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the government. Charan Singh naturally expected that his Jana Sangh 
allies would not allow this to happen and therefore felt let down by 
his partners. Perhaps the Jana Sangh was finding the company of the 
BKD/BLD combine more a liability than an asset. At any rate the two 
ultimately parted company, but perhaps the parting of the ways came 
a little too early. In the third (which is also the current) phase, one 
finds the Janata party involved in a trial of strength between the Prime 
Minister and Charan Singh, but with the peacemakers still working to 
prevent the disintegration of the party. Charan Singh now openly finds 
fault with the performance of the Janata government, suggests a fed- 
eral party structure in which each constituent retains its own identity, 
calls a mammoth kisan (peasant) rally in a show of strength, and 
threatens a formal split if a compromise is not reached before February 
1, 1979, when he has called a meeting of the former BKD/BLD con- 
stituent. It is interesting to note by way of the vertical alignment net- 
work that the chief ministers of UP, Punjab, Haryana, and Himachal 
Pradesh attended the rally. In spite of the rally, the basic dilemma for 
Charan Singh persists: to be or not to be in the Janata party. One is 
inclined to agree with Girilal Jain: 


It is, however, in order to argue that the rally cannot by itself enable 
Mr Charan Singh to decide his next step . . . any worthwhile student of 
political sociology will know that the issues are truly complicated. That 
apart, where does it leave Mr Charan Singh? Clearly, if he is interested 
in power, he has to be willing to share it. As such, he will have to look 
for a worthwhile ally or allies if he decides to leave the Janata. And in 
north India, Mrs Gandhi’s Congress alone can be a worthwhile ally 
against the Janata. This puts him in a dilemma which is not easy to 
resolve.* 


Though the alternative may not develop in the short run, it is 
possible that there is greater complementarity between the BKD/BLD 
and Mrs Gandhi's Congress (I) than between the Jana Sangh and the 
BKD/BLD as political parties. Both the BKD/BLD and Congress (I) 
are secular and as such can together command the support of the Mus- 
lims. Both have a rural support structure, which is rather sectarian 
and limited in the case of Charan Singh and cosmopolitan and com- 
prehensive in the case of Mrs. Gandhi. The Harijans are not too close 
to the BKD/BLD, while Congress (I) has regained their confidence. 
Finally, the BKD/BLD is essentially a party of the north and Congress 
(I) of the south but with the potential of regaining its credibility in 
the north. The two may mutually reinforce each other in their efforts 
to come to power at the all-India level. Of course, Mrs. Gandhi will 
have to promise not to repeat her authoritarian performance and 
Charan Singh would have to give up his anti-Nehru programmatic 


4 The Times of India, December 27, 1978. 
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stance. Whether this happens or not, the realignment of political forces 
is still very much an open issue in Indian politics. 

Even if Charan Singh decides to remain in the Janata party, how- 
ever, it may turn out to be more of a truce than a permanent peace 
settlement with the Prime Minister. But hypothetical analysis of politi- 
cal calculations may be different from actual political bargaining. These 
exercisees in political astrology apart, it can hardly be denied that the 
internal war has paralyzed the government: the Sixth Five Year Plan 
is yet to be finalized; ministers have no time to take policy decision, let 
alone to coordinate departmental functions; administration is at a 
standstill; and 


pre-occupied with its fierce inner feuds, the Janata national executive 
(which met in the last week of December, 1978) could not find adequate 
time to discuss implementation of the party’s socio-economic programmes. 
Members, however, referred to the governments failure in various 
spheres. Attention was drawn to the snails progress of the programme of 
rural drinking water supply for which a sum of Rs 100 crores was allo- 
cated but only around Rs 15 crores spent so far. It was also mentioned 
that the government had done nothing to prevent a crash in the prices 
of farm produce including sugarcane, paddy, jute and cotton. There are 
other failures, such as the growing number of jobless, weakening of the 
public distribution system... 5 


The editor of Link has summed up the story of nonperformance thus: 


The Janata party has undertaken a number of vast experiments. It is 
set on proving that governments can be in office without making any 
efforts to administer. Both at the centre and in the states the men who 
make up governments are at each other's throats while bureaucrats do 
what they like or nothing at all.... 


Another political experiment the party appeared to be concerned with 
is to prove that cliques within what calls itself a political party can be 
incessantly at loggerheads with each other. When they are criticized for 
this, some of the leaders of these cliques righteously say that this is correct 
implementation of inner democracy.é 


Elections and the Emerging Party System 


The Second Congress split on January 2, 1978 was an integral part 
of the strategy of Mrs. Gandhi to stage a comeback. If her Congress 
found favor with the people, the credit will be hers in an exclusive 
manner. If the United Congress gained in popular esteem, it would be 
a case of shared political recovery. The reemergence of her Congress 


8 Editorial entitled “Non-Performance,” National Herald, December 31, 1978. 
6 Link, 20:4, June 11, 1978, p. 5. 
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could provide her with better protection against punishment for emer- 
gency excesses than that of the united Congress. Finally, if she decides 
in favor of the unity of the two Congresses after reviving her own Con- 
gress, she can bargain from a position of strength and agree to unity 
on her own terms. The process of political recovery of Mrs. Gandhi has 
been inextricably linked with the story of elections during 1978. 


Assembly elections: First, there were assembly elections in Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Maharashtra in the last week of February 
1978. The elections confirmed the not unrelated trends towards grow- 
ing disenchantment with Janata and the political recovery of Congress 
(I). Generally speaking, the Janata party did not make a significant 
showing because of its failure to project itself as a meaningful alterna- 
tive and its image as a party of the north “with all the familiar and 
suspicious trappings of Hindi chauvinism, upper caste prejudice and 
practices similar to those of the corrupt Congress. ... Without Charisma 
and without programme, why should they expect any stir at the hustings 
in their support?’’? Similarly, perhaps the official Congress was rejected 
because it was found to be a replica of the Janata Coalition, particu- 
larly after the second split. The Congress (I) could reassert itself on the 
basis of existing strongholds and Mrs. Gandhi’s positive image with 
the backward classes. 

Distributively speaking, as far as Karnataka was concerned, the 
work of Chief Minister Devraj Urs, particularly in implementing land 
reforms in the interests of weaker sections of society, provided a base 
on which he could successfully build “the alliance of the peripheral 
communities outside the Vokkaligas and the Lingayats.” The Janata 
party suffered, among others, on account of “the deep divisions the 
selection of candidates had caused within the party and the general 
confusion and plain ill-feeling left behind at the top by the visiting 
Janata party leaders.” In Andhra Pradesh, the tide turned in favor of 
Congress (I) more because of Mrs. Gandhi’s charisma than the appeal 
of local leaders. Janata’s infighting, which became a factor in the choice 
of candidates because of the efforts of the former Congressites in the 
Janata to counter the influence of the erstwhile BLD and Jana Sangh 
constituents of the party, cost it rather heavily as “many of these can- 
didates were till almost the day of their nomination unrepentant expo- 
nents of Emergency rule.” Finally, in Maharashtra, which has tradi- 
tionally been a stronghold of the Congress, a large chunk of its com- 
mitted voters, particularly in the Vidharba region, still supported 
Indira and her Congress (I). Janata’s dismantling of the broad alli- 
ance-—particularly with the CPI(M), People Workers Party, and RPS 


i T Romesh Thapar, “More Political Trouble,” EPW, XII:9, March 4, 1978, p. 
‘8 EPW, XIII:9, March 4, 1978, p. 435. re 
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TABLE 1: Party Positon in Assembly Elections 


Total 

States Janata Congress Congress(I) CPI(M) CPI Others Ind Seats 
Assam 53 26 8 Il 5 il 12 126 
Meghalaya — 20 = — — —~ 1C 60 
Arunachal 

Pradesh 17 — — — — — 5 30 
Andhra 
_ Pradesh 60 30 175 8 6 one 15 294 
Maharashtra 99 69 62 9 1 21 — 288 
Karnataka 59 2 149 — 3 il — 224 


SOURCE: Compiled from newspapers. 


-——that had been successfully forged during the 6th Lok Sabha elections, 
also helped the Congress (I). Assam, however. was a significant devia- 
tion where the Congress (1) lost even in reserved constituencies and in 
those that had a concentrated Muslim population. Thus the perfor- 
mance of the Janata was not without some bright spots in Assam, 
Maharashtra, and Arunachal (see Table J). 


Chikmagalur by-election: By-elections in India are no trend setters, 
nor was Chikmagalur. In fact, Congress (I), which won in Chikmagalur, 
lost in the two by-elections held shortly thereafter in Samastipur 
(Bihar) and Fatehpur (Uttar Pradesh). Moreover, both of the main po- 
litical parties received fewer votes in the by-election than in the 1977 
general election in Chikmagalur: Mrs. Gandhi, the Congress (I) can- 
didate, secured 55.4% votes compared to 59.17% polled by the United 
Congress party candidate in 1977, and Veerandra Patil, the Janata 
party candidate received 38.44% votes against 40.83% polled by his 
party candidate. It was also obvious that Mrs. Gandhi opted for a safe 
constituency that 


had voted solidly for Congress (I) in the last Lok Sabha and the legisla- 
tive Assembly elections in February 1978, and in Devraj Urs, Mrs Gandhi 
had a popular and energetic campaign manager. The well-oiled party 
organization pulled out all stops—it was able to produce a heavy turn- 
out of voters on a rainy day—with all the resources at its command. 


Nevertheless, the Chikmagalur by-election was in the very nature 
of things a historic one, as it heralded Indira Gandhi's forma] reentry 
into Indian politics. It would have been so even if the Janata party 
had not committed the fatal mistake of “blowing this by-election out of 
all proportions to one of a crucial national referendum on democracy 
versus fascism.”10 


9 India To-day, II1:22, November 16-30, 1978, p. 8. 
10 Quoted in ibid., p. 21. 
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Three lessons emerged from the Chikmagalur by-election. First, 
Janata will have to meet the challenge posed by the Congress (I) on the 
basis of a positive program of economic development and national in- 
tegration and not just by harping constantly on emergency excesses. 
Second, the election demonstrated Indira Gandhi’s massive hold over 
the rural poor, Harijans, and Muslims. It is not important that she 
projects herself as their saviour; what is significant is that people share 
this image and identify themselves with it. Third, Janata has a long 
way to go before it is a force in the South. Even its supporters there 
only claim to know it remotely and indirectly. This is somewhat na- 
tural because the South has not had Janata governments so far. What 
is important to note, however, is that a party has to reach the people 
before it captures power. The Janata has not as yet succeeded in this 
area and hence the distance between the party and the people. 


Persistence of the multiparty model: The story of the assembly elec- 
tions, together with that of Chikmagalur and other by-elections, high- 
lights the following trends. First, the Janata is gradually becoming ali- 
enated from the people largely because of its infighting and its image 
as a nonperformer, the former buttressing the latter in no small way. 
Second, the Congress (I), which has already eclipsed the Congress, 
is in the process of reemerging as a political force in Indian politics, 
well-symbolized in the cryptic, if egoistic observation of Mrs. Gandhi, 
“I am the Congress, J am the opposition.” Finally, power seems to 
alternate between two political parties within the loose framework of 
a multiparty model with the ultimate shape of things dependent upon 
the turn that the Desai-Charan Singh tangle within the Janata party 
ultimately takes. 


Constitutional Developments 


The year also witnessed some important constitutional develop- 
ments. The central government bowed before public opinion and de- 
cided to withdraw the Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill, 
1977, introduced in Parliament on December 23, 1977, and provi- 
sion for preventive detention thus would not become part of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Also, on December 7, 1978 the lower house 
passed the 45th Constitutional Amendment Bill, as amended by the 
upper house by 257 votes to one. The upper house, with a Congress 
majority, did not agree to: (1) restoration of the supremacy of funda- 
mental rights over the Directive Principles of State Policy; (2) abolition 
of the provision for creation of administrative and other tribunals to 
decide issues now within the jurisdiction of High Courts; (3) attempts 
to define the terms secularism and socialism; (4) provision of referen- 


11 Quoted in Sunday, 5:52, March 12, 1978, p. 16. fe $ EEA 
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dum to make constitutional changes affecting (a) the secular and dem- 
ocratic character of the constitution; (b) fundamental rights of the 
citizens; (c) free and fair elections on the basis of adult franchise; and 
(d) independence of the judiciary; (5) ending the powers of the center 
to deploy armed forces in the States and keep them under its control; 
and (6) discontinuing constitutional protection to laws affecting the 
right to property. The appraisal of the wisdom of the upper house 
would differ, but the importance of the initiative lies in the fact that 
it refused to be just a dittoing chamber. 

Finally, the outgoing year also saw the triumph of constitutional- 
ism when the Lok Sabha (House of the People) decided to put Mrs. 
Gandhi behind bars until the House was prorogued and also to cancel 
her membership in the House. The debate continues on whether or 
not the punishment was too harsh and, in the meantime, Mrs. Gandhi 
is planning to seek reelection again in another Chikmagalur by-election. 


Social Tensions 


Social tensions, leading to occasional violent outbursts, are neither 
unique to the Janata regime nor peculiar to the past year. Of late, 
however, and particularly since the general elections of 1971, social 
tensions are assuming the form of class war with the political elite also 
trying to articulate and portray them in that manner.” Earlier, how- 
ever, the charge was that the then Congress governments failed to con- 
tain them, but now the Janata is accused of direct involvement and 
complacency. The specific manifestations of social tensions that deserve 
mention in the context of the outgoing year are the atrocities against 
the Harijans and communal riots. 


Atrocities against the Harijans: This phenomenon, which found fre- 
quent expression in 1978, has to be understood against the background 
of the three-stage interaction between caste and democratic politics in 
India. First, there was the stage of arousal through democratic confron- 
tation between traditionally high but numerically minority castes and 
traditionally deprived but numerically majority castes. In this stage 
the former continued to hold sway but the latter became increasingly 
conscious of their numerical strength. Second, there was the stage of 
displacement in which numerically strong middle castes (mostly pea- 
sant castes) took over from the traditionally dominant castes. ‘Third, 
there is the current second displacement stage, in which the lower 
castes are trying to replace, where possible (as in Andhra‘and Karna- 
taka), the middle castes or at any rate bargain with them for coalitions 


12 The reported announcement of Karpoori Thakur, the Janata Chief Minister 
of Bihar, that he would arm the backward classes to protect themselves underlines 
the emerging class character of the social tensions. 
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on respectable terms to share the economic and political cake (as in 
Bihar where Karpoori Thakur reserved 26% of government jobs for 
the backward classes). This phase of social revolution in India cannot 
be as peaceful as the first stage of displacement since both parties are 
numerically and politically strong. It is against this background that 
the violent tensions between rich peasants and the Harijans are to be 
analyzed and explained. The Janata must, however, safeguard against 
the impression that a sort of refeudalization of Indian polity is taking 
place under its aegis. 


What will not be admitted on all hands but is nevertheless an important 
factor contributing to the decline of the Janata is that its rise to power 
has marked the beginning of massive effort by the middle castes in the 
north Indian countryside to intimidate and terrorise the poorer sections 
in the villages. It may, of course, be wrong to assume that any one at 
the centre is colluding with dominant castes in the villages and encourag- 
ing them to assert their dominance through violence. It would be 
equally wrong, however, to deny that most of these castes have in their 
own minds little doubt that they have now a government of their choice 
at the Centre and in the northern states which would promote their eco- 
nomic, social and political interests.19 


Communal riots: ‘The year had its quota of communal riots—some 
between Shia and Sunni Muslims, others between Akali and Niran- 
karie Sikhs, and still others between Hindus and Muslims, climaxing 
in the Aligarh riots in which the involvement of the RSS was alleged 
by both Hindus and Muslims. In spite of the denial of this charge by 
Chandra Shekhar and the role of the economic factor in communal 
riots in general and the Aligarh riots in particular, the Aligarh riots 
did tend to alienate the Muslims from the Janata party. One has to 
remember that it is easy to establish a secular state in India but diff- 
cult to transform Indian society into a secular one. The struggle is on 
and it should not be forgotten that a significant prerequisite here is 
continued commitment of the ruling elite to secularism as a political 
principle. 


State of the Economy 


The year 1978 saw the Janata government get down to the serious 
business of formulating policies and programs to implement the party’s 
electoral promises, though the basic issues have still eluded the party 
in power. The year started with the demonetization of currency notes 
of denominations of Rs 1000 and above. ‘The budget presented before 
the dust had settled on the demonetization debate announced the 


13 EPW, XIII:14, April 8, 1978, p. 595. 
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government’s decision to sell gold held in official stocks in order to 
check the rise in the domestic price of gold and thereby reduce gold 
smuggling. The scheme was implemented through a series of six auc- 
tions but proved a dismal failure, with gold prices skooting above Rs 
1100 for 10 ounces against the preauction level of around Rs 630, Both 
these measures attracted a great deal of public attention, creating the 
impression that the government’s handling of economic problems has 
been poor. In fact, however, the government’s performance on the 
economic front can be described as fairly satisfactory. To judge this, 
one can look at the economy from three perspective: the long-run, the 
policy framework, and the short-run. 


Long-run perspective: "Taking the long-run perspective, one finds 
that the planning strategy enunciated in the Draft Five Year Plan has 
been changed, although the break with the past is not as sharp as the 
pronouncements of the leadership would have us believe. The plan 
draft postulates a much larger allocation of investment to agriculture 
and the rural sector in general and to irrigation in particular. Inte- 
grated area development at the block/district level is visualized for 
dealing with the problem of rural unemployment anid underemploy- 
ment. Labor-intensive industries are to be encouraged without sacri- 
ficing the objective of efficiency and growth in output. This will be 
achieved through an optimal mix of technologies so that the high- 
employment low-cost technologies get a larger share in production and 
the high employment high-cost techniques will be gradually phased 
out. Such a policy has been concretized by reserving the growth of some 
output categories for small-scale labor-intensive sectors. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the change in emphasis in 
favor of employment and rural development is not merely the result 
of political change, but would have been necessary in any event. ‘The 
problems that had developed in the Indian economy by the mid-1970s— 
industrial stagnation, increase in unemployment, and deepening of the 
poverty profile—required such a change. Industrial stagnation was not 
due merely to supply constraints (on imports, power and basic indus- 
trial materials) or fiscal disincentives, but was largely the result of 
stagnation of demand resulting from unemployment ard the fact that 
the bulk of the population living mostly in rural areas did not benefit 
from plan investments. Thus, both the long-run plan strategy as well 
as the short-run measures have been based upon the underlying diag- 
nosis that the economy requires demand stimulation as much as it re- 
quires the removal of constraints on supply. 

In the long run, however, this objective must be achieved through 
higher rates of investment. It is in this area that the indications so far 
are not very promising.!4 Investment rates have stagnated at a level of 


14 The data in this section are taken largely from Margin, Il:1, October 1978, 
National Council of Applied Economics Research (NCAER), and Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin, June 1978. 
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a little over 19% of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP), although the 
trend in the growth of the savings rate has been maintained. The sav- 
ings rate now stands at 21.1% of GDP largely as a result of continuing 
increases in foreign reserves, which have crossed the $6.7 billion level. 
In spite of this, resource mobilization by the government has not 
improved. Budget deficits in state as well as central government are 
larger than the preceding year and the rate of return on investments 
in the public sector continues to be low (4.6%), although its declining 
trend has been reversed. 


The policy front: On the policy front, the trend toward liberalization 
of commodity and distribution controls, started in 1977 by the re- 
moval of all restrictions on interstate movement of foodgrains, 
continued in 1978. Import and foreign exchange controls have been 
particularly liberalized. Policy towards foreign investments and multi- 
national corporations has been decided on a case-by-case basis within 
the framework of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA). The 
Seventh Finance Commission Award gives a much larger share in rev- 
enues to the states, estimated to result in the transfer to the states of 
17.3% of the total projected tax and nontax revenues and capital re- 
ceipts of the center during 1979-1984, as compared to 14.6% transferred 
by the VI Finance Commission during 1974-1979. There is also much 
greater reliance on securing a larger share of the center’s tax revenues 
for the state than on grants in aid. Altogether this should give some 
satisfaction to the states that are pressing for a revision of financial 
relations in order to gain greater fiscal autonomy. This digression 
apart, monitoring and coordination of the economic situation has been 
better and the government has demonstrated a flexibility in approach 
which is necessary for efficient management of the economy. 

When dealing with the more basic economic policy issues, however, 
the government has fewer accomplishments to its credit. The Report 
of the Committee on Wages, Incomes and Prices (Bhoothalingam Com- 
mittee) made little headway. An Industrial Relations Bill has been in- 
troduced, but its fate is uncertain. Farm concessions continue. Higher 
support prices for grain have been announced. Land revenue exemp- 
tions have been given. There is no change in input prices and farm 
incomes continue to be outside the ambit of the general income tax. 
Land reforms remain unimplemented. A plan for distribution of essen- 
tial commodities has yet to be finalized. All this is ample evidence to 
show that the basic economic issues which go to the root of the struc- 
tural relations of the economic system have yet to be dealt with. 


15 Credit policy was relaxed earlier in the year, but curbs were introduced as 
soon as indications of monetary stress were noticed. Gold auctions were discon- 
tinued as soon as their futility was recognized. Commodity controls were relaxed, 
in general, but the government moved in promptly in the case of cement. Steel 
imports have been allowed when shortages were discerned. 
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Short-run prognosis: The short-run prognosis of the economy can be 
described as good. Agricultural growth has been maintained and a 
bumper 125.5 million ton grain crop was harvested during the 1977- 
1978 crop year—an increase of more than 12% over the preceding 
year. Industrial growth has revived and the rate of growth achieved 
during the first nine months of the fiscal year 1978-1979 has been 
higher than the targeted annual rate of 6.3%. Two aspects are signifi- 
cant in the industrial performance. One is that the growth has been 
achieved in spite of shortages in crucial sectors—particularly coal, 
cement, and steel; and secondly the growth has been spread in almost 
all industrial sectors except steel. Power supply has improved despite 
the shortage of coal. A record sugar production has been achieved. The 
price situation is well under control. In spite of a 15% increase in 
money supply, the index number of wholesale prices showed a margi- 
nal decline both for primary products as well as for manufactured 
goods, All this cannot be regarded as fortuitous. The bumper food 
harvest has, no doubt, been due to a good rainfall year, but it has also 
been achieved as a result of policies which have improved input sup- 
plies (particularly the supply of fertilizer, electricity, and credit) to the 
farm sector. The increase in the irrigated area has accelerated and it.is 
estimated that an additional 2.6 million hectares have been brought 
under irrigation during the year. The management of money supply as 
well as of imports and foreign exchange has been better. 

The two disturbing elements in the situation are the performance 
of exports, which have been lower than last year, and the disturbing 
trends in industrial relations. The foreign trade policy has been aimed 
towards a deliberate liberalization of imports, but without the efforts 
needed to increase exports, and the level of export earnings is either 
Stagnating or showing a declining trend. It is difficult to identify im- 
mediately the causative factors. The decline in exchange earnings is 
partly due to the exchange rate adjustments resulting in a devaluation 
of the U.S. dollar in international markets. The problem of stagnation 
(or decline) in exports is, however, not serious in the immediate con- 
text since foreign remittances continue to flow in at the rate of $250 
million per month. 

Industrial unrest continued to be a problem during 1978, although 
the man-days lost on account of strikes and lockouts during the first six 
months of the year were one-third less than in the corresponding period 
in the preceding year. The redeeming feature has been that the 
monthly rate of lost man-days owing to strikes has shown a continuous 
Cecrease from 2.07 million in January 1978 to only 0.26 million in May 
1978. The current annual level is close to the pre-1975 level. The new 
industrial relations bill provides for a well-defined legal machinery for 
industrial relations to deal, particularly, with the problems of multiple 
trade unions and the tardiness of conciliation machinery. The response 
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of trade unions to the bill has been hostile, strike threats still occur 
frequently, and the fate of the bill is uncertain. 

The convolutions in the polity, thus, have not as yet left their 
scars on the economy. But there is no guarantee that these will not do 
so in the future. 


Opening the Dialogue with China 


A possible new vista on India’s foreign policy was to open with 
the visit of India’s foreign minister to China. But this could not hap- 
pen, as Atal Bihari Vajpayee fell ill and the visit had to be postponed. 
But the idea of opening a dialogue with China is important in itself, 
both for India and China. For India, it is so because it will make the 
country genuinely nonaligned and, more importantly, with tensions 
easing on the India-China border, there could develop a balanced 
partnership between demands of development and imperatives of de- 
fense, which, in fact, have been distorted since the 1962 India-China 
war. As for China, the quest of friendship i is part of the de-Maozation 
process. As Romesh Thapar has put it: 


I have just returned from the capital of China. The order is out that 
India is a friend. Indeed, even the restaurants reduce the bill “for our 
friends from India.” But these surface signs (and that is about all that 
is available) should not lead us to believe that dramatic developments 
are on the agenda. 


Sober observation at various China-watching points suggests that Pe- 
king’s main concern is not so much with the resolving of problems on 
the ground as with presenting an image of friendship, trust and cordial- 
ity. The Indian aspect is, therefore, of some importance—a kind of test- 
case for so many in south and southeast Asia. Peking obviously believes 
that this new image is an integral part of the present drive to cancel out 
the damage done to China, internally and externally, for some ten years 
by the “Gang of Four.”16 


In sum, India is caught in a web, struggling to steer its way 
through the maze of the personalized politics of the Desai-Charan 
Singh combine on the one hand and the individualistic politics of 
Indira Gandhi on the other. These are old gods who have failed the 
people. Will newer ones emerge and intervene before it is too late? 


ee Thapar, “India and China,” EPW, XIII:43 and 44, October 28, 1978, 
p. 1787. 
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SRI LANKA 1978: REVERSAL OF POLICIES 
AND STRATEGIES 





W. A. Wiswa Warnapala 


THE NEED TO maintain political stability and to achieve 
economic development on the basis of the government's political 
ideology has determined the changes that have taken place in Sri 
Lanka since the July 1977 general election. Constitutional changes 
dominated the government’s legislative program, and several innova- 
tions were made in the apparatus of government in order to achieve 
certain objectives incorporated in the constitution. Important changes 
were also effected in the areas of the judiciary and local government, 
some of which have been criticized as undemocratic. An examination 
of these changes, together with economic policy ang foreign policy 
strategy, will demonstrate the direction the United National Party 
(UNP) intends to move while it is in office. 

The introduction of the Constitution of 1978 was preceded by the 
Second Amendment to the 1972 Constitution, which provided the basis 
for the presidential system inaugurated in February 1978. The amend- 
ment to the 1972 Constitution was partly guided by the desire to change 
the style of Sri Lanka’s government. Interest in a presidential system 
of government appeared within the ranks of the UNP in 1966, and it 
was J. R. Jayawardene, now President of the Republic of Sri Lanka, 
who first emphasized the need to construct a governmental system with 
a strong executive which was not “subject to whims and fancies of an 
elected legislature.”! According to the UNP, a strong executive system 
was better suited to the conditions of a developing country. Economic 
imperatives demanded a strong executive and it was this consideration 


1J. R. Jayawardene, Inaugural Address at the Ceylon Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 22nd Session, 1966, p. 60. 
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that influenced Jayawardene to advance the view that economic devel- 
opment—in his opinion an absolute requirement for the preservation 
of democracy—‘cannot be achieved without a good deal of decisive 
government action.”? This argument, though not endorsed unanim- 
ously by the UNP, assumed prominence with the establishment of the 
Constituent Assembly in July 1970, and the amendment to Basic Reso- 
lution No. 14, proposed by Jayawardene in July 1971, contained some 
of the ideas which were later incorporated in the Second Amendment. 

The Second Amendment to the 1972 Constitution was tabled in 
the National State Assembly by the Prime Minister on September 22, 
1977. The criticism has been made that the government took refuge 
under Section 55 of the 1972 Constitution to introduce the amendment, 
thereby giving the people no opportunity to examine the implications 
of this piece of legislation. The Second Amendment provided for the 
sovereignty of the people to be exercised through the National State 
Assembly and the President, who together became the supreme instru- 
ments of state power. The President functions as the Head of- the 
Cabinet of Ministers, in effect devaluing the position of the Prime 
Minister, who plays no role in determining the size and composition of 
the Cabinet and the allocation of its functions. The President has also 
been given the power to take “charge of any subject and functions not 
assigned, and any Ministry to which a Minister is not appointed.”3 
The most vital innovation in this respect has been the provision to 
appoint Ministers from among National State Assembly members who 
are not the Cabinet of Ministers members; it is under this clause that 
the District Ministers are appointed. ‘The Second Amendment gener- 
ated no discussion in the National State Assembly; debate was confined 
to six speeches and the emphasis on political subjects prevented the 
examination of more important constitutional issues. 

The presidential system inaugurated on February 4, 1978 repre- 
sents a mixture of the governmental systems of the U.S., France, and 
the U.K., and bears no relationship to Sri Lanka’s political tradition. 
The inauguration, modeled on the tradition at Capitol Hill in the 
U.S., became an attempt to garb the occasion with certain traditions 
of the Sinhalese monarchy. The creation of the Executive Presidency 
on the basis of the Second Amendment implied that the government’s 
strategy was to effect constitutional changes within the framework of 
the 1972 Constitution, and the publication of the Questionnaire on 
Constitutional Reforms and the appointment of the Select Committee 
on the Revision of the Constitution in November 1977 confirmed it. 
The attempt to introduce a new constitution via the Report of the 
Select Committee was opposed by the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 


27. R. Jayawardene, ‘Parliamentary Democracy: Role of the Opposition in a 
Developing Nation,” The Parliamentarian, LI1:3, July 1971, pp. 191-195. . 


3 Section 14 of the Second Amendment to the Constitution, September 22, 1977s 
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on the grounds that the “Select Committee is acting ultra vires and 
outside the scope of the authority given to it by the National State As- 
sembly.”4 The Report of the Select Committee, with the Draft Consti- 
tution, was tabled in June 1978 and debated in August 1978. The de- 
bate, as in the case of the Second Amendment, was not an occasion for 
the examination of all the vital changes incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka and no oppor- 
tunities were provided for involving the people in the constitution- 
making process. 

The Constitution of Sri Lanka which became law in September 
1978 has some unique features which go beyond the framework of a 
fundamental law—i.e., several matters which could fall within the 
ambit of ordinary law have been included. According =o Section 5, the 
territory of Sri Lanka shall consist of 24 administrative districts. The 
place of Buddhism remains the same and the constitution states in 
Section 9 that it shall be the duty of the State to protect and foster 
the Buddha Sasana—i.e., the dispensation of Buddhism. The sections 
on fundamental rights show the influence of the 1972 Constitution, 
but also include certain innovations. Chapter IH, which contains a list 
of fundamental rights, is separate from Chapter VI, which deals with 
Directive Principles of State Policy and Fundamental Duties. Consti- 
tutional and legal protection against any infringement of fundamental 
rights has been provided, while the exercise of the rights incorporated 
in Sections 13 and 14 is subject to certain restrictions which may be 
prescribed by law in the interest of national security and public order.’ 
The Directive Principles of State Policy, as in the previous constitu- 
tion, enumerate the objective—a democratic socialist society—that the 
state is pledged to establish in Sri Lanka and also provides constitu- 
tional recognition of the whole country’s rapid develepment by both 
public and private economic activity. 

' The provisions relating to language and citizenship have been 
liberalized in an effort to solve the communal problems that have af- 
flicted Sri Lanka in the last four decades. These provisions, though 
based on the ideas and policies recognized by past legislative enact- 
ments, contained innovative features. Section 19, for instance, recog- 
nizes Tamil as a national language and has accepted “the existence of 
the Tamil community as a distinct nationality with a separate lan- 
guage.”6 The use of Tamil in the legislative process has been granted 
and Section 21 now confers a constitutional right on a member of the 
Tamil community to be educated in the medium of the Tamil lan- 


4 Report of the Select Committee on the Revision of the Ccnstitution, Parlia- 
mentary Series, No. 14, June 1978, p. 146. 

5 Section 15 (7) of the Constitution of 1978. 

6 N. Satyendra, “The Tamils of Sri Lanka and the Language Provisions of the 
New Constitution,” Tribune, 23:16, October 14, 1978, pp. 28-31. 
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guage. Under Section 22, Tamil is the language of administration in 
the Northern and Eastern Provices, and thus enjoys a special status in 
these two provinces. A related concession is the conferment of the right 
to receive communications and transact business with any official in 
either of the national languages. Similar concessions have been intro- 
duced in the areas of public services and judicial institutions. Section 
26 provides for the elimination of the distinction between citizenship 
by descent and by registration and thereby brings into existence a 
common status called citizen of Sri Lanka—a significant innovation. 

Section 94, which provides for a preferential system of voting in 
the election of the President, has been criticized on the grounds that 
the people of Sri Lanka were accustomed to a form of election in which 
they were called upon to make a cross against a symbol identified with 
a candidate. A cumbersome procedure involving the participation of 
the Speaker and the Supreme Court (which has been assigned a special 
role in this connection) has been adopted in order to remove the Pres- 
ident. There are two chapters dealing with the powers of the executive 
in the present constitution. Chapter VIII deals with the powers and 
functions of the President, who is the head of the cabinet and appoints 
a prime minister who in the President's opinion commands the confi- 
dence of Parliament. The constitution also provides for the appoint- 
ment of several categories of ministers: the Cabinet of Ministers, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister and consisting of 26 Ministers and 28 
Ministries (much larger than any previous cabinet in Sri Lanka); three 
Ministers without Cabinet rank in charge of specific subjects; District 
Ministers (under Section 45-1), who are responsible and answerable to 
the Cabinet of Ministers and to Parliament. ‘Twenty-two District 
Ministers have been appointed. A total of 77 members of Parliament 
(51 Ministers and 26 Deputy Ministers)—more than half the strength 
of the UNP in Parliament—enjoy some ministerial rank. 

Another vital change introduced in the constitution represented a 
total breakaway from the past electoral tradition. A proportional repre- 
sentation scheme proposed to return a total of 196 members to Parlia- 
ment, including the 36 members apportioned for the nine provinces. 
This scheme, unlike the simple majority principle, is weighted in favor 
of the established political parties and had been introduced to make 
use of their traditional support base and thereby to ensure a following 
in the legislature in proportion to their strength in the country. Sec- 
tion 99(5) specifies that parties and groups polling less than one-eighth 
of the total votes polled will not be allotted any seats in Parliament. 
This high cut-off point favors the major political parties and goes 
counter to the very objective of the scheme because the minor parties 
are certain to be eliminated from the parliamentary process. The small 
political parties (especially on the Left), which have hitherto played a 
role in government in association with the major parties, will now be 
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excluded from the arena of parliamentary politics. ‘This may leave such 
parties no other option than to pursue extra-parliamentary strategies 
and roles. 

Changes in the judicial institutions of the country have been in- 
troduced in order to establish the independence of tie judiciary, but 
the initial changes under the constitution fell far short of this expecta- 
tion. The Constitutional Court, which functioned uncer the 1972 Con- 
stitution, was abolished and the Supreme Court was given jurisdiction 
over constitutional matters. A presidential system demands such a role 
for the Supreme Court, and under this constitution it is likely to emerge 
as yet another dimension of power. Section 156 of the constitution pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Parliamentary Commissioner for Ad- 
ministration, with the public service, public corporations, and local 
government authorities under its jurisdiction. The establishment of an 
Ombudsman along with the other instruments of conirol expands the 
legislative control over the bureaucracy. Another device in the consti- 
tution is the referendum, which can be invoked on legislative matters 
by the President; the Supreme Court can also determine whether a re- 
spective bill needs to be approved by the people a: a referendum. 
Amending the constitution requires a two-thirds majority in Parlia- 
ment and the approval of the people at a referendum. Such rigid re- 
quirements are likely to interfere with the smooth fuactioning of the 
constitution in a dynamic political system like Sri Laaka’s. 

The constitutional changes were guided by the desire to establish 
strong rule, and the same principle influenced the introduction of cer- 
tain legislative measures which impinge upon the democratic freedoms 
of the people. The Special Presidential Commission of Inquiry Law of 
1978, under which a Special Presidential Commission was established 
in March 1978 to investigate the excesses committed during the previ- 
ous regime, empowers the commission to recommend the imposition of 
civic disabilities, which include the disqualification of a person from 
being (1) an elector, (2) nominated as a candidate at an election, (3) 
elected as a member of Parliament or of any local bedy, and (4) em- 
ployed as a public officer. The most criticized aspect of this legislation 
is that its findings and recommendations cannot be questioned in any 
court of law. The Opposition political parties fear that the law will be 
used against the regime’s political opponents, and the leadership of 
the SLFP challenged the power of the commission to investigate matters 
relating to the period prior to the law’s enactment. The Court of Ap- 
peal, stating that it was ultra vires to empower the commission to in- 
quire into this period, issued a writ of prohibition against the commis- 
sion. This resulted in the enactment of an amendment to the Special 
Presidential Commission of Inquiry Law in November 1978 which 
empowered the commission to investigate the allegatians of misuse or 
abuse of power and corruption during the previous regime. An amend- 
ment law was passed on November 20 declaring the judgement and 
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the order of the Appeal Court in Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s writ 
“null and void,” and this has been criticized as an attempt by the 
legislature to invade the independence of the judiciary. 

Another piece of legislation was the Local Authorities (Imposition 
of Civic Disabilities) Act of 1978 which sought to impose civic disa- 
bilities on persons against whom findings have been made by the G. 
P. A. Silva Commission to “clean the public life of the country.” The 
imposition of civic disabilities for a period of seven years, without af- 
fording the people concerned the opportunity to defend themselves, 
has been called a violation of democratic freedoms. The Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Special Provisions) Law of 1978 and the Proscribing of Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Ealam and Other Similar Organisations Law of 
1978 contained features which interfere with the very process of poli- 
tical activity in the country. The Proscribing of Liberation Tigers Law 
gives the executive enormous powers to interfere with the activities of 
political organizations: the Ministers of the Government have the 
power to order the detention of people and the forfeiture of property. 
Section 5 of this law deals with controlling publications of the pro- 
scribed organizations and in fact means that newspaper censorship 
could be put into effect. These rules and regulations, formerly invoked 
in times of emergency, have now been made ordinary statute law. 

The communal disturbances of August 1977 brought into existence 
a new situation in Sinhala-Tamil relations, and the attitude of the 
‘Tamil Unified Liberation Front (TULF) on many issues amply demon- 
strated its strong commitment to a separate state called Ealam. The 
communal disturbances, according to Opposition leader A. Amirtha- 
lingam, convinced both the extremists and moderates in the Tamil 
community of the value of self-determination for the Tamil people.? 
The Sansoni Commission, appointed by the government to probe into 
these communal disturbances, has now become a forum for detailed 
stories of oppression, which adds to the bitterness of the Tamil people. 
But this forum is also being utilized by certain Sinhala organizations 
and other chauvinistic elements such as the Sinhala Mahajana Pera- 
muna to put forward the Sinhalese point of view on several issues. The 
proceedings of this commission, including exposures of police activi- 
ties, do not encourage communal harmony. 

Disenchantment with the TULF leadership led to further radicali- 
zation in the ranks of the Tamil youth, and helped give birth to such 
organizations as the Tamil Liberation Tiger Movement. The murder 
of four CID Police officers in Jaffna resulted in the enactment of the 
Proscribing of Liberation Tigers Law of May 1978. While this brought 
the activities of this movement to a temporary halt, it also forced the 
TULF leadership to enter into a dialogue with its powerful youth base 
in an effort to contain some of their activities. The adoption of this 


7“Amirthalingam’s Views on Tamil Politics,” Lanka Guardian, 1:3, June 19783 nied 
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strategy at the Second Regional Convention of the TULF in July 1978 
resulted in the rejection of the demand by the Tamil youth to set up a 
Tamil National Council to draft a Constitution for Tamil Ealam. It 

was at this convention that TULF President M. Sivasithamparam 
stated that though some concessions have been granted in respect to 
language, no provision has been made in the constitution for the devo- 
lution of power to give autonomy to Tamil areas.8 The appointment 
of S. Thondaman, the Tamil leader of the Ceylon Workers Congress 
(a constituent part of the TULF), as a member of the Cabinet of Minis- 
ters, has not been regarded as a major concession. The refusal by the 
TULF to accept two District Minister posts has been criticized by some 
Tamils who think that this opportunity should be seized because the 
system vests the District Ministers with considerable powers. ‘The dis- 
agreement over this matter inside the ranks of the TULF M.P.s is un- 
likely to produce a split in the front, however. 

Recent developments within the UNP—primarilv the pronounce- 
ments of Minister of Industries Cyril Mathew, who is known for his 
extreme communal views and publications—and the changes in the 
policy relating to the standardization of marks of candidates seeking 
entrance into the universities have blocked understanding and har- 
mony. The TULF leadership’s intransigent attitude once provoked the 
President to say that he would take steps to settle Sinhalese in the 
Northern and Eastern provinces in order to destroy the basis of the 
claim for a separate state®—a statement that did not improve the situa- 
tion. 

It was this deterioration in communal relationships which perhaps 
provoked A. Amirthalingam to state in New York that “the Tamil 
minority in Sri Lanka was feeling very insecure because of the syste- 
matic persecutions by the Jayawardene Government.’!¢ The role of the 
armed forces in Jaffna is yet another important issue in the Sinhala- 
Tamil conflict. All political parties have accepted the need to devise 
means for integration, and the leftist political parties, while accepting 
errors and shortcomings in their policies of the past, have now revised 
their policies. This should influence the national thinking on the mat- 
ter, but at the same time another communal uprising is a possibility. 


Foreign Relations 


Foreign policy was an area of active interest under the previous 
government. ‘The special role that Sri Lanka played in the nonaligned 
movement culminated in the Fifth Summit of the Non-aligned Nations 
held in Colombo in August 1976. The creation of a separate Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs by the UNP government in July 1977 was a result of 


8 Ibid., p. 3. 
9 Daily News, November 23, 1978. 
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the country’s attitude towards nonalignment and its active role in this 
foreign policy sphere in the past. Sri Lanka’s opportunities as the Chair- 
man of the Coordinating Committee of the Non-aligned Nations have 
not been utilized, and a low profile on major international issues has 
been adopted, primarily to encourage private investment from foreign 
sources. 

The “low profile” in foreign policy has been partly contradicted by 
A. C. S. Hameed, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has been roving 
abroad indulging in some form of mini-summit diplomacy. His fre- 
quent visits abroad have been used to invite foreign investment. Visits 
were made to the EEC countries, Singapore, South Korea, India, Libya, 
Kuwait, and Qatar where discussions were held on matters of economic 
importance, focussing on the investment possibilities in the Greater 
Colombo Economic Zone. Sri Lanka has been criticized, therefore, for 
not discharging “the responsibilities which accompany Chairmanship 
of the Non-aligned movement,’!! and the UNP since assuming office 
has attempted to weaken Sri Lanka’s role in the movement. Sri Lanka’s 
interest in ASEAN was given publicity largely to achieve this objective, 
and Hameed has spoken of an ASEAN common market but 
without examining its economic implications. The association of the 
UNP with the 1956 Bandung Conference has often been cited as evi- 
dence of the government’s commitment to the policy of nonalignment, 
and the Havana Foreign Ministers Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau 
in May 1978 supported President Jayawardene’s proposal for a World 
Disarmament Authority. This proposal for a World Disarmament Au- 
thority can be equated with the “Peace Zone Proposal” of the previous 
regime and both, in my view, reflect a desire to promote an issue that 
attracts world attention. 

The need to reorient the country’s foreign policy with “strong eco- 
nomic under-tones” has been emphasized by the present government.” 
Sri Lanka was therefore interested in the proposal to establish a Bank 
for the Non-aligned Nations in order to break the monopoly and de- 
pendence of developing countries on the IMF and the World Bank. 
The government’s economic strategy guided the expansion of diplo- 
matic relations with certain countries and the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with South Korea was part of this policy. Some govern- 
ment spokesmen have expressed the need to imitate South Korea’s 
economic development model. The countries with flourishing Free 
Trade Zones have attracted the attention of the UNP leaders and the 
April 1978 visit of Lee Kwan Yew of Singapore was used to show that 
similar material benefits can be obtained for Sri Lanka. It was reported 
that discussions between the two leaders also touched on defense and 
security issues.18 


11 Pieter Keuneman, Sri Lanka’s Real Alternatives (Colombo, 1978), p. 22. 
12 Sri Lanka Foreign Affairs Record, 1:1, December 1977, p. 14. 
13 Lanka Guardian, 1:6, 1978, p. 5. 
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The visits of Pham Van Dong, the Prime Minister of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, and Keng Piao, the Vice Premier of China, can- 
not be divorced from Sri Lanka’s political process. There were twin 
purposes: one was to show that the UNP’s foreign policy posture in- 
cludes friendship with the socialist countries and the other was to put 
the left wing, which is critical of the UNP’s foreign policy, on the de- 
fensive. The arrival of Keng Piao, and his lavish praise for President 
Jayawardene and his domestic and foreign policy, created a stir in the 
ranks of “the Peking lobby” inside the SLFP, and the pro-China slant 
in its paper Dinakara underwent a change. The reference to “big power 
hegemonism” in the manifesto of the UNP was a source of encourage- 
ment for China. The absence of a joint communique, however, implied 
that there was not much agreement with China on issues of interna- 
tional importance. Keng Piao had been preceded by Pham Van Dong, 
the Prime Minister of Vietnam, who discussed his government’s con- 
flicts with China and Kampuchea in order to counter Kampuchea’s de- 
mand for Vietnam’s withdrawal from the nonaligned movement. Pham 
Van Dong was the first Head of State to visit Sri Lanka after the UNP 
government assumed office and this, in itself, was significant. The sign- 
ing of a trade agreement and a cultural agreement between the two 
countries was welcomed as a tangible expression of friendship and co- 
operation. The Joint Communique, indicating the interest of the two 
countries in nonalignment, the UN Charter, the situations in Southern 
Africa and the Middle East, and total disarmament, stated that they 
reiterated “the need for the peaceful settlement of disputes by parties 
concerned by invoking the principle of noninterference by outside 
powers in bilateral disputes.” 

The visit of Cuba’s Foreign Minister Isidoro Malmierca Peoli was 
equally important because it gave both countries, as the joint com- 
munique revealed, the opportunity to appeal to all nonaligned states 
to attend the 6th Summit in Havana in September 1979. This showed 
that the present government, despite its policy of equidistance between 
capitalist and socialist countries, is not prepared to join forces with 
other elements to condemn and disrupt the nonaligned movement. 

/Indian-Sri Lanka relations reached a peak while Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike was Prime Minister; a key factor was her personal asso- 
ciation with Mrs. Indira Gandhi. Similarly, the achievements and styles 
of leadership of both President Jayawardene and Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai have brought into existence a new bond between the 
two countries.1* It was this relationship that influenced Jayawardene 
to make his first state visit to India. His love for Indian culture and 
civilization, his belief in Buddhism and Gandhism, and the identity 
of views between the UNP and the Janata Party in India have been 
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mentioned as reasons for the choice of India. Since there was no out- 
standing issue of bilateral significance to be resolved, the October 1978 
visit was essentially for the furtherance of goodwill and cordiality, but 
this should not conceal its political significance. ‘Throughout his poli- 
tical career, Jayawardene has emphasized the need to promote friend- 
ship with India, which, in the context of the growing deterioration of 
Sinhala-Tamil relations and the August 1977 race riots, demanded 
some renewal of friendship. Jayawardene, in fact, seized the oppor- 
tunity to explain the safeguards provided in the constitution for the 
protection of the rights of the Tamil minority. But his call for commu- 
nal amity, which the Indian press interpreted as paving the way for a 
settlement, cannot be expected to evoke a response from his party, a 
segment of which still sees the advantage of the communal issue in elec- 
toral politics. 7 


Economic Policy 


Since foreign policy postures were geared to the promotion of pri- 
vate foreign investment in major economic projects such as the Free 
Trade Zone (F TZ) and the Mahaveli Acceleration Programme, the en- 
tire corpus of economic policies has been conditioned by this require- 
ment. The Central Bank, in referring to the economic policy changes 
announced in the 1977-1978 Budget Speech, stated that these funda- 
mental and far-reaching economic reforms almost reversed Sri Lanka’s 
previous policies.45 The liberalization of import controls, exchange reg- 
ulations, and price controls was undertaken in the form of a new eco- 
nomic policy package in order to create the conditions for a free econ- 
omy. The argument was that the imposition of various types of controls 
in an effort to generate and channel economic development in a particu- 
lar direction and the conservation of foreign exchange had failed, and 
the slow growth of the economy adversely affected living standards. 
The liberalization of exchange controls on payments and the relaxation 
of import controls were required to eliminate various state trade mon- 
opolies and at the same time to encourage competition between the 
private and public sectors, Such measures were intended to facilitate 
greater capacity utilization in existing industries, which were suffering 
from the unavailability of raw materials and machinery, as well as to 
encourage the establishment of new industries by the private sector. 

The immediate result has been an increase in the availability of 
imported goods, which were scarce under the previous regime, but the 
importers have failed to take into consideration the need to import 
material and machinery for industry and have imported items from 
which they can make quick and large profits. Though some economists 
expect market forces to rectify the situation, the lack of direction may 
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defeat the objectives of the new policy. In addition, the upper middle 
classes and the rich have been provided with numerous opportunities 
to indulge in “conspicuous consumption,” including travel abroad. 
‘The new policies, according to a report of the Central Bank, have 
stemmed from a basic diagnosis of the malady, which was the continued 
allocation of a large volume of resources to consumption. Such alloca- 
tion was inimical to both economic growth and generation of employ- 
ment, so policies to channel resources for “future income and employ- 
ment generating investment” have now been adopted. In addition, var- 
ious measures have been taken to withdraw subsidies, including those 
for welfare programs, because the UNP has been of the view that the 
country’s economy must be freed from these burdens. The 1978 budget 
made a deliberate attempt to “shift a greater volume of resources from 
consumption to investment.”16 

The failure to generate sufficient savings to finance development 
has been the main problem of past fiscal policies that never placed the 
country on a path of self-sustaining economic growth. Unemployment 
reached a critical stage “largely on account of the sluggish growth of 
the economy,” and a complete reversal of economic policies in this re- 
spect was needed. Nearly 18% of the labor force was unemployed in 
1973, and the number of unemployed is expected to reach one million 
in 1979. The accelerated implementation of the Mahaveli Develop- 
ment Project, one of the main projects in the government’s develop- 
ment program, is expected to have a substantial positive impact on 
employment. This multipurpose river valley development project that 
envisages the irrigation of 900,000 acres of land and the generation of 
2037 million kilowatt hours of hydroelectric energy was originally 
scheduled to be implemented within a period of 30 years. The present 
government decided to accelerate its implementation and now envisages _ 
its completion within six years, which, in effect, is the government’s 
term of office. It is estimated that Rs. 11,000 million, derived from for- 
eign sources, will be invested in the project in the 1978-1982 period. 
This ambitious program has been criticized by river valley development ` 
experts in Sri Lanka on the grounds that the scientific planning on the 
project is inadequate.1? 

Another high priority project in the government’s economic pro- 
gram is the Investment Promotion Zone, established under the Greater 
Colombo Economic Commission Law No. 4 of 1978. The commission’s 
objectives include the generation of economic development, strengthen- 
ing the base of the sources of foreign exchange earninzs, establishment 
of commercial and industrial enterprises, and the creation of an Area 
Authority for the purpose of realizing these objectives.18 ‘The govern- 


16 Annual Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon, 1977, p. 1. 
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ment proposes four different types of investment—100% foreign owned; ` 


majority foreign owned; 100% locally owned; and majority locally 
owned. The prime objective is to promote foreign investment in order 
to make use of the Free Trade Zone (FTZ) to expand employment. The 
FTZ, which covers 190 square miles, has already received 118 specific 
enquiries and project applications, 46 of which are expected to invest a 
‘total of Rs. 1600 million. Of the approved projects, 24 have signed 
formal agreements with the commission and are expected to generate 
employment for over 26,000 people. The foreign collaborators in the 
projects are the U.S., U.K., West Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, India, 
Norway, France, Hong Kong, Thailand, Singapore, Malaysia, Iran, 
Korea, and Dubai. The failure to attract enough investment and eco- 
nomic activity in some projects, such as those in the garment industry, 
is one of the problems confronted by the commission. 

The 1978-1979 budget, like its predecessor, introduced a series of 
measures to generate private investment in order to create conditions 
for a flourishing market-oriented economy. The theme of the budget 
is “more work and more investment” and it was with this objective 
that unprecedented concessions were given to the rich, some of whose 
practices acted as disincentives to investment. ‘Though the budget itself 
did not impose burdens on the people, prebudgetary and postbudgetary 
measures raised the prices of essential goods. A concession to the private 
sector is the government’s policy on strikes. The White Paper on Em- 
ployment Relations, which spells out government policy on trade un- 
ions, proposes the abolition of strikes and rights enjoyed by the coun- 
try’s trade unions. The government’s opposition to the token strike on 
September 28, 1978, demonstrated its attitude, and several pronounce- 
ments have been made by the President that he would take steps to 
ban strikes in the public sector. The instability associated with trade 


union activity is not conducive to foreign investment, and this is cer- - 


.tain to influence the thinking of the government on the question. 

Development strategy and budget calculations have been upset by 
the devastation caused by the cyclone of November 24, 1978, which. af- 
fected the Batticoloa, Amparai, and Polonnaruwa districts. The cy- 
clone, in addition to the devastation it caused, took the lives of more 
than a thousand people and rendered 100,000 homeless. Agricultural 
crops suffered tremendous damage, and a massive effort will be re- 
quired to restore the affected areas to normal. 

This discussion of Sri Lanka’s political and social issues is incom- 
plete without a reference to the concept of righteousness—Dharmista— 
which introduces the rules of legitimacy. The policies and strategies of 
the government have been justified on the grounds that they were nec- 
essary to establish a just and righteous society, which according to Pres- 
ident Jayawardene is the path of the government.!® The President in- 
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voked another aspect of the just and righteous society in asserting that 
his government is committed to the “ten commandments,” which ac- 
cording to ancient tradition could be equated with “Dasa Raja 
Dharma.” But some of the principles have been v-olated, and political 
victimization reached new heights immediately after the government 
assumed power. In addition, there have been attempts to inject a “cult 
of personality” into the political system by deliberately identifying the 
name of the President with certain events and hi:torical place names. 
For example, the University of Vidyodaya has been renamed the Uni- 
versity of Jayawardenapura. The dynamism of the island’s political sys- 
tem and the political literacy of the people are such that the impact of 
this policy may prove to be dysfunctional to its very protagonists. 


W. A. WISWA WARNAPALA is Senior Lecturer in Politic at the University of 
Peradeniya, Sri Lanka. > 


BANGLADESH 1978: SEARCH FORA 
POLITICAL PARTY 


M. Rashiduzzaman 


WHAT BEGAN AS a speculation in 1977 became a reality 
in February 1978 when a political party called the Jatiyotabadi Gana- 
tantrik Dal ((AGODAL) was organized, evidently with the blessings of 
President Ziaur Rahman. It was one of the twenty-one political parties 
approved by the martial law authorities in Bangladesh but JAGO- 
DAL’s real distinction was the official blessings symbolized by its con- 
venor, Vice-President Mr. Justice Abdus Sattar, and the executive body 
dominated by ten presidential advisors. It was felt for a while that the 
new party would be formally led by Ziaur Rahman, who has been ar- 
ticulating the idea of a broad-based nationalist party. Bangladesh ap- 
peared to be returning to politicization as several other political parties, 
including the Awami League, recommenced organizational activities. 
On April 2, before any of the political parties showed any sizable 
strength, Ziaur Rahman ordered a presidential election to be held on 
June 3, 1978. It’s not yet clear why Ziaur Rahman ordered a presiden- 
tial election without even strengthening his newly formed JAGODAL, 
but several explanations may be offered for the sudden presidential 
election only a year after a spectacular victory in a referendum. Cri- 
tics had questioned the validity of the 1977 referendum. Ziaur Rahman 
probably saw an ideal opportunity of another massive presidential vic- 
tory before opposition political parties gained strength. It is quite pos- 
sible that he wanted to strengthen his own political position before the 
proposed legislative elections scheduled for January 1979. 


Alignment of Political Forces 
Ziaur Rahman’s victory, gaining about 76% of the votes in the 
191 
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presidential polls, was predictable, although only about 53% of the 
voters showed up to cast their votes. The most interesting aspect of the 
election was the alignment of political forces in Bangladesh. Political 
observers were not surprised when Ziaur Rahman joined an electoral 
alliance of six political parties—the JAGODAL, Feople’s Party, Bang- 
ladesh Muslim League, Bangladesh Labor Party, and Bangladesh 
Scheduled Castes Federation. It was called the Jat:yotabadi Front (JF) 
or Nationalist Front and supported Ziaur Rahman’s 19-point socio- 
economic program and presidential form of government for a future 
Bangladesh Constitution. On the other hand, the supporters of a par- 
liamentary system formed an alliance and decided to challenge Ziaur 
Rahman in the June 3 presidential election. The opposition coalition 
was called Ganotantrik Oiky Jote (GOJ) or United Democratic Alli- 
ance and consisted of several political parties—Awami League, the 
pro-Moscow National Awami Party, People’s League, Jatiya Janata 
Party, Krishak Sramik Party, and Jatiya League. General (Retired) 
Osmany was nominated to be the opposition candidate, and obtained 
about 21%, of the votes. 

The presidential election offered the first real opportunity for po- 
litical activity since the August 1975 coup which overthrew and killed 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Both the electoral alliances consisted of 
strange bed fellows, joining hands. ‘The JF, supporting Ziaur Rahman, 
was backed by the pro-Peking radicals as well as the Muslim League, 
once outlawed for alleged collaboration with the Pakistan Army in 
1971 and their Islamic orientations in politics. Ziaur Rahman was a 
freedom fighter and had a reputation of being a moderate in politics. 
Osmany’s supporters also represented diverse groupings. The main 
component of his alliance was, of course, the Awami League, which 
insisted on parliamentary liberal democracy. 

From the electoral politics of 1978, several conclusions could be 
drawn about the configuration of political forces in Bangladesh. First, 
the Awami League was slowly reemerging on the political scene, al- 
though it was still confronted by opposition from the government and 
its own political factions. Second, the right wing forces were also out 
in the open and had established their credentials. Third, the radical 
forces were not yet strong enough to stand on their own. Fourth, 
JAGODAL, although it began with strong official support, hardly got 
off the ground. Finally, the political forces, while trying to reactivate 
their organizations, remained generally weak. _ 


Persisting Factionalism: Early in the summer, the JAGODAL began 
to disintegrate. Some of its prominent members wanted to liquidate 
the organization and start an entirely new national party.! Initially 
the move was resisted by some JAGODAL supporters and the split be- 
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came clear. Gradually it became known that Ziaur Rahman really 
wanted a new national organization to replace JAGODAL, so the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party emerged in early September. It also 
claimed to be a broad-based nationalist organization with a wide rang- 
ing socioeconomic program—containing Ziaur Rahman’s 19-point elec- 
toral commitment. 

One of the ardent advocates of the new party has been Mashiur 
Rahman, senior Minister in the Bangladesh cabinet and leader of the 
pro-Peking National Awami Party (NAP). His faction in the party 
agreed to merge with the Bangladesh Nationalist Party.” Several re- 
ports, however, indicated that the NAP opposed the merger with 
Ziaur Rahman’s party. Kazi Zafar, the Education Minister and leader 
of the United People’s Party (a component of Ziaur Rahman’s electoral 
alliance) refused to join the new party and later resigned from the cab- 
inet. Another leading cabinet member, Enayetullah Khan, known to be 
a supporter of the nationalist front, suddenly resigned after criticizing 
Ziaur Rahman’s policy and joining the NAP faction. By December, 
there were reports of further dissension among the new nationalist 
party leaders and cabinet members. 

The heritage of Bangladeshi political factionalism was demon- 
strated by a clear split in the Awami League Party, led by the late 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman until 1975. Two Awami Leagues emerged, 
one led by Abdul Malek Ukil and the other by Mizanur Rahman 
Choudhury. Choudhury, claiming to be the leader of real Awami 
League, disassociated his party from the legacy of dictatorship foisted 
by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in 1975 through the single party system 
BAKSAL. He further demanded the withdrawal of martial law and 
the restoration of democratic institutions. After a period of resurgence, 
this division in the Awami League was a definite setback for the party. 

The right-wing Muslim League party was known to be divided 
into three factions after one of its leaders, Shah Azibur Rahman, joined 
the cabinet. It is difficult to assess the real strength of any of these rival 
factions. 

None of the leftist parties showed any sign of strength. The Bang- 
ladesh Samyabadi Dal (M-L) led by Toaha splintered when he was 
visiting China early in 1978. Nagen Sarker, a prominent member of 
the organization, expelled Toaha for his alleged anti-party activities, 
and Toaha, on his return from China, in turn expelled Sarker from 
the party. Three left-wing political parties—the Samyabadi Dal, Jatiya 
Gonomukti Union, and the Bhasani faction of the National Awami 
Party—formed an alliance with an eye to the anticipated legislative 
election.? The declared objective of the leftist alliance included de- 
mands for the withdrawal of martial law, restoration of civil liberties, 


2 Sangbad, September 10, 1978. ews 
3 The Holiday, August 20, 1978. ¢ oO. 
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release of political prisoners, etc. Rashed Khan Menon, a prominent 
left-wing leader, refused to join the alliance and reportedly sought a 
united front with the JSD against the martial law authorities. 


Political Unrest: In Bangladesh, the alignment of political forces is 
usually reflected among the Dacca University students who are well 
known for their active involvement in the country’s politics. Ziaur Rah- 
man’s position at Dacca. University was known to be weak since the bulk 
of the students were identified with the Awami League and Jatiya 
Samajtantrik Dal (JSD). With the emergence of JEGODAL, however, 
some student elements were willing to support the new party and 
Ziaur Rahman. On April 18, there was a gun batt.e at Dacca Univer- 
sity as a result of which several students were kill2d and the campus 
was closed indefinitely. It reopened briefly in August, but closed again 
until early September. Accusations and counter-accusations make it 
difficult to come to a definite conclusion about the Dacca University 
unrest. The Bangladesh Chhatra League, the pro-awami League Stu- 
dent Front, blamed pro-government and pro-JSD ements for the vio- 
lence. Those charges were quickly denied by the enti-Awami League 
students. 

Several strikes rocked the government this year. In the spring there 
was a sudden strike by Dacca’s cycle-rickshaw drivers which virtually 
paralyzed the city. The issue was a rumor that a driver had been beaten 
to death by a rickshaw owner. The drivers went back to work when 
they found out that the rickshaw puller was not dead but only badly 
beaten. There was a prolonged strike by bank employees which incon- 
venienced the public. The government employees complained against 
inflation and demanded higher salaries, and there were several strikes 
by factory workers. - 

The Awami Leaguers began to denounce public-y the violent over- 
throw of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in August 1975. A big Awami 
League rally was organized at the tomb of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
which demanded that those who killed the “Bangabandhu” (Friend of 
Bengal) be brought to trial. Some of the loudest slogans were hurled 
against Ziaur Rahman. They also tried to organize a protest day on 
August 15,.the day Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was klled, but nothing 
much really, happened. 

Ziaur Rahman went to Dacca University in Oc:ober to talk with 
students about their grievances. His political foes refused to talk, how- 
ever, and threw rocks at him. Ataur Rahman, leader of Jatiya League, 
went on a hunger strike in October and demanded the restoration of 
civil liberties, announcement of a firm date for the legislative election, 
and withdrawal of-martial law. After a few days he broke the fast when 
some government leaders reportedly assured him chat his demands 
would be met.4 


4A BBC report, however, mentioned that Mr. Khan was disappointed that his 
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Foreign Relations 


Bangladesh faced an unprecedented flow of refugees from Burma 
—Burmese Muslims seeking shelter in a neighboring, predominantly 
Muslim country, Bangladesh. According to Burma, however, these refu- 
gees were illegal immigrants from Bangladesh who were forced to re- 
turn by the tighter enforcement of immigration rules by Burmese au- 
thorities. The Bangladesh government lodged a protest with the United 
Nations and drew international attention to the situation. Several 
Middle Eastern countries offered diplomatic support to Bangladesh 
and the UN gave economic help for the housing of refugees in tempo- 
rary camps near the Burmese border. Charges and counter charges 
soured the relations between Bangladesh and Burma. There were in- 
tensive negotiations between the two countries during the summer, fol- 
lowed by an agreement under which Burma would accept back all 
refugees who were bona fide Burmese citizens. But by December very 
few refugees had actually returned to Burma; the question of Muslim 
refugees stranded in Bangladesh remained virtually unresolved, and 
Bangladesh’s relations with Burma continued to be cool. 

Bangladesh’s international prestige was enhanced by its election 
to the United Nations Security Council. The main contender had been 
Japan, but Bangladesh emerged as the choice of third world countries. 
This was one of the major international distinctions for Bangladesh 
since it became an independent nation and a member of the United 
Nations. Bangladesh continued to stress that the poor nations of the 
world should have an effective voice in UN bodies. The Bangladeshi 
Foreign Minister echoed the demand for restructuring the world eco- 
nomic order in order to resolve the problems of hunger, poverty, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy. 

Ziaur Rahman went to Japan and several other countries during 
1978. The main objectives of his foreign travel were to explain Bangla- 
desh’s position regarding the Muslim refugees from Burma, establish 
closer ties, and seek economic cooperation. Bangladesh showed interest 
in strengthening ties with the ASEAN countries. Ziaur Rahman visited 
Singapore and Indonesia, which agreed to increase bilateral economic 
and technical cooperation, including joint ventures in industry. 


The Economy 


The growth rate of gross domestic product during 1976-1977 was 
Jess than 2%, and this affected the Bangladesh economy in 1978. A 
decline in agricultural output caused a shortfall in gross domestic 
product. For the year 1977-1978, however, the growth rate was 7.8%, 
and a growth rate of 5.5% has been projected in the 1978-1979 


appeal for a national strike and mass demonstration against the government failed. 
BBC Bengali Broadcast, November 5, 1978. 
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budget. High inflation and continued populatior. growth, however, 
adversely affected purchasing power. The declared Srategy for the pro- 
jected growth was to intensify and diversify effors in all sectors. In 
agriculture, the government was committed to provide improved seeds 
and fertilizer. To provide incentive to the small anc marginal farmers, 
the government announced a special agricultural vredit of Taka 150 
Crores (1.5 billion). Internal Food Procurement Policy continued to 
be voluntary. The government offered to increase prices for procure- 
ment of rice from the farmers. From the available eatistics, the indus- 
trial sector was still underutilized, and the goverament stressed the 
need for better management and fuller utilization of existing capaci- 
ties. 

In the budget estimates for the year 1978-197¢ total revenue re- 
ceipts were put at above Taka 1376 Crores (13.76 billion).€ Customs 
duties, excise, income corporation taxes, and sales tux went up. It was 

estimated that the development plan for 1978-197 would cost about 
Taka 1470 Crores (14.7 billion), most of which was =xpected from the 
aid-giving countries. 

Rural uplift received serious emphasis in the budget and annual 
development plan. Agriculture, Rural Developmeat, Rural Institu- 
tions, Flood Control, and Water Resources have been assigned 28% of 
the 1978-1979 development program. It seems that the government 
wants to revitalize the private sector without, of cour-e, denationalizing 
the major industries which were brought under state control in 1972. 
To attract private enterprise, the government has a>proved a new in- 
dustrial investment schedule covering the period from 1978 to 1980. 
it is clear that the government wants foreign private capital in Bangla- 
desh and the military regime has already extended a number of con- 
cessions to foreign investors. 


The Long Awaited Election 


The government decision to have a new delimration of the con- 
stituencies had raised doubts about the elections that vere first promised 
for December 1978. After some rumors that the electicns would be post- 
poned, the government announced elections Sor February 1979. Ziaur 
Rahman declared that martial law would continue until the newly 
elected parliament meets. Some explanations may be offered for post- 
poning the elections beyond December 1978. First, tue official Bangla- 
desh Nationalist Party needed time for organizatioral activities. Sec- 
ond, the defection of two ministers and some supporters introduced 
elements of instability and Ziaur Rahman wanted to be reasonably 
certain about his party’s strength in the anticipated election. 

So far opposition politics has not been particulerly active even a 


5 Annual Budget 1978-1979, (Budget Speech), Ministry of Finance, Dacca, June 
30, 1978. 
6 Ibid. 
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few weeks before the election. The opposition, consisting of the main 
political parties such as both factions of the Awami League, the pro- 
Moscow National Awami Party, and the National League, decided to 
boycott the January election unless martial law was withdrawn and 
full press freedom restored. They also feel that participation in the 
election will only legitimize Ziaur Rahman’s policy. If this boycott 
continues until the election, only the official Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party and a few other minor political groups will participate in the 
poll. In that event, the election and the new national assembly will 
hardly inspire confidence in the people and in fact will aggravate the 
political tension. One possibility is that the opposition parties will not 
contest the election formally, but that their supporters may contest 
the election in personal capacities. 

Ziaur Rahman is trying to persuade the other parties to participate 
in the election process. He has gone out in the rural areas to strengthen 
his own party, but it is rather unlikely that the Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party will be able to establish a grass roots base before the election. 
Their main strength will be official patronage. The opposition forces 
are well known in the countryside and they may win a sizable number 
of seats in the national legislature if they decide to contest the election. 
In many rural areas, strict party loyalty may not work as the villagers 
may prefer well-known independents for the legislature. 


As the year 1978 ended, the real political problems for Bangladesh 
did not diminish at all. The task of building political institutions is 
not progressing satisfactorily. It is feared that the February 1979 elec- 
tions might not resolve the political crisis in Bangladesh. If the parlia- 
mentary election is held in time, the elected leaders will be called 
upon to write a constitution for the country. This task can hardly be 
taken seriously by a national assembly chosen in an election boycotted 
by the major political parties. It is also felt that even if the new legisla- 
ture is dominated by the opposition, Ziaur Rahman will continue to 
be chief executive of the country as long as the military remains loyal 
to him. He has made it clear that he thinks that Bangladesh should 
have a strong executive presidential type of constitution and his new 
party supports him on that issue. The opposition, on the contrary, 
favors a British type parliamentary system and it will be difficult for 
Ziaur Rahman to impose a presidential constitution if the opposition 
dominates the national legislature. An amenable legislature will save 
him from the constitutional deadlock. Faced with a recalcitrant na- 
tional assembly, he can issue a constitution of his choice by proclama- 
tion. It will not, however, minimize the ultimate political challenge 
that such a constitution will face from the opposition. 


M. RASHIDUZZAMAN is Associate Professor in Political Science, Glassboro State 
College, New Jersey. 


NEPAL 1978: YEAR OF HOPES AND 
CONFUSIONS 


Lok Raj Baral 


In NEPAL THE year 1978 failed to witness any dramatic 
development. The “national reconciliation” and “naticnal unity” pro- 
posed by B. P. Koirala, the leader of the illegal Nepali Congress Party 
(NC) and the Prime Minister in the deposed parliamentary government 
in 1959-1960, did not make any progress, despite his meeting 
with King Birendra. Politics within the partyless Panchayat system 
were also normal, but the sudden acceptance of resignations by three 
ministers following “adverse observations” by the Com-nission for the 
Prevention of Abuse of Authority—a constitutional body—in a much- 
publicized carpet over-invoicing scandal was significart. Turning to 
the diplomatic front, the increased bilateral relations 3etween Nepal 
and its neighbors paid dividends as several issues that had long per- 
plexed relations with India were amicably settled. It was surprising, 
however, that despite the improved relations between the two coun- 
tries, India continued to be reluctant to accept King 3irendra’s pro- 
posal that Nepal be declared a zone of peace. 


Opposition in the Doldrums 


The release of B. P. Koirala (for the second time) in February on 
medical grounds evoked wide reactions in Nepal’s pelitical circles. 
Although Koirala was acquitted by a tribunal of only fire of the seven 
criminal charges for the alleged anti-state activities which he—along 
with his colleague, Ganesh Man Singh—conducted from abroad dur- 
ing their self-exile in India, King Birendra allowed him to go to any 
place of his choice for medical: treatment. After his release, Koirala 
apparently pursued a cautious line by stating that he would not say 
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anything unless he met King Birendra, whom he called the “kingpin” 
of Nepali politics. 

The simmering controversy within the NC came to the surface 
following Koirala’s decision to make K. P. Bhattarai (the Speaker in 
the lower house of Parliament in 1960) as the Acting President of the 
banned party. As Bhattarai was noted as an extremist, many senior 
party men who had affiliated with the late Subarna Shamsher Rana 
(the Deputy Prime Minister in the deposed Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and the Acting President of the party during Koirala’s imprison- 
ment and after) issued a joint statement reaffirming their support for 
the party decision of May 15, 1968 which had offered “loyal coopera- 
tion” to King Mahendra “for further development of the present con- 
stitution under the guidance of the King.” Later B. P. Koirala and 
Ganesh Man Singh had supported the statement and were released. 
The signatories to the statement also made it clear that they would 
have nothing to do with those who indulged in any activity whatsoever 
prejudicial to national unity and in contravention of the May declara- 
tion of the party.+ 

Amidst such intra-party controversy, Koirala, who was in the U.S. 
for medical treatment, returned to Nepal on August 20. Although the 
panchayat system supporters opposed his arrival by staging demonstra- 
tions at the airport, he had an hour-long meeting with King Birendra 
on October 31 which, according to Koirala, “helped to break the ice.” 
He went on to state that his talks with the King “have strengthened his 
belief that his policy of national reconciliation was a correct one and 
will lead to national unity.” He was also reported to have urged the 
King to develop democratic institutions which were vital for economic 
development as well. Coming close on the heels was yet another joint 
statement by 38 NC party men who stated that Koirala’s reconciliation 
was vague and less categorical. ‘They also dissociated themselves from 
the leadership of Bhattarai, who had not accepted the May declaration 
which had not yet been revoked by the party executive.? But some ob- 
servers attached significance to Koirala’s meeting with the King. A com- 
mentatorin The Matribhumi observed that “the recent audience to B. 
P. Koirala is certainly not without significance, no matter how hard one 
may try to play it down.” Judged, however, by the critical remarks that 
Koirala made from time to time, one could assume that his meeting 
with King Birendra did not fare well. 

Opposition politics suffered another setback with the sudden death 





1 Author's interview with some prominent signatories to the Joint Statement. 
See also Rising Nepal, June 5, 1978. 

2 Times of India, November 2, 1978. 

8 Author’s interview with the signatories. S. P. Upadhyay, the Home Minister 
in the deposed Parliamentary Government, maintained that ever since his release 
in 1961, he has taken the line of conducting politics from within the country. It 
was accepted by the party in 1968, whereupon B. P. Koirala and Ganesh Man Singh 
were released by King Mahendra. For details see Nepal Times, December 7, 1978. 
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of Pushpa Lal Shrestha, an extremist leader of the illegal Nepal Com- 
munist Party. Pushpa Lal had been in self-exile in India after 1960, 
and had been carrying on anti-system activities from there. It had been 
observed that he and his senior colleague, Man Mohan Adhikari, who 
is resident in Nepal, were anxiously watching Koirala’s national recon- 
ciliation with both King Birendra and “democratic and progressive 
forces.” Pushpa Lal’s corpse was reportedly denied entry into Nepal 
by the Nepali authorities, but they permitted his ashes to be brought 
in, and these were received by the leaders of the banned parties, includ- 
ing the NC. 


Renewed Emphasis on the “Partyless” System 


The year 1978 was also characterized by a renewed emphasis on 
the democratic character of the eighteen-year-old Panchayat System, 
though this was not wholly a new phenomenon. The tone was set by 
King Birendra while delivering royal messages on Constitution Day 
(December 15, 1977), Democracy Day (February 18, 1978), and on other 
occasions from time to time. Perhaps emboldened by these messages, 
the Back-to-Village National Campaign (BVNC)— “a party-like insti- 
tution in the Partyless polity’—and the Council of Ministers held sev- 
eral joint meetings to devise strategies to counteract the oppositions’ 
propaganda that changes would be introduced within the system. One 
such joint meeting reaffirmed that no reforms whatsoever were possible 
under “pressure” and the country could be developed only through the 
partyless system. Subsequently, in the last week of September, the Third 
National Pancha Convention, held under the aegis of BVNC, passed a 
political resolution that ruled out the possibilities of introducing re- 
forms within the system. Going by the speeches made by the BVNC 
Central Committee Chairman, Vishwa Bandhu Thapa, and by the 
resolution passed by the convention, one could observe that the can- 
vention was much obsessed by the activities of the leaders of illegal 
parties. 

Despite the efforts made to create homogeneity among the rank 
and file of the panchayat system, several cases replete with internal 
dissensions were reported. The BVNC also came under criticism for 
the dismissal of a District Panchayat President in the western Tarai, 
and for mishandling a case relating to the member of- the National 
Panchayat from a district in the western hills. One member of the Na- 
tional Panchayat from a district southwest of Kathmandu tendered his 
resignation in protest against the government’s decision to dissolve 
the District Panchayat and form an ad hoc body on the recommenda- 
tion of the BVNC Central Committee. Yet another example of group- 
ism within the ‘system was the expulsion of a sitting National Pan- 
chayat member from the Morang District Panchayat in the eastern 
Tarai on the alleged charges of fomenting groupism among panchas 
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and of forestalling a healthy political atmosphere in the district. 
Equally surprising was the sudden resignation of V. B. Thapa, the 
Chairman of the BVNC Central Committee, allegedly because of his 
meeting with B. P. Koirala on October 11. It was ironic that Thapa 
had zealously defended maintaining the status quo in the system in 
several speeches only a month earlier. 


Foreign Relations 


From the foreign policy point of view, the year 1978 was consid- 
ered a year of achievement. The Nepali authorities appeared to be 
trying to grasp the linkage between the changing external situation 
and the domestic political process. It was to their credit that they 
could maintain a good relationship with neighbors, particularly China 
and India, without conceding any political demand to the opponents 
of the partyless system. A stream of visitors from China and India also 
helped to improve bilateral relations. The visit of the Chinese Vice- 
Premier Teng Hsiao-ping in the first week of February was symboli- 
cally important for Nepal, for he not only applauded the bilateral 
relations between the two countries but also reiterated China’s support 
for Nepal’s peace zone proposal. In September, Chinese leaders, in- 
cluding the Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party Hua Kuo-feng 
and Teng Hsiao-ping, accorded a warm welcome to the visiting Nepali 
Prime Minister Kirti Nidhi Bista. One major outcome of the visit was 
the signing of an agreement for Chinese assistance in the establishment 
of sugar and paper factories costing $40 million. 

On August 31, prior to the Prime Minister’s visit, Nepal and China 
had signed an agreement on the “much anticipated trans-Himalayan 
air route” under which Royal Nepal Airlines would operate a regular 
air service to Peking which could be extended to Tokyo via Shanghai. 
It may be recalled that the same trans-Himalayan route was for the 
first time used by King Birendra on his visit to China in 1976, and by 
Teng Hsiao-ping on his official visit to Nepal in February 1978. The 
government’s China policy was, however, not free from criticism. Some 
political commentators had taken note of Prime Minister Bista’s re- 
marks welcoming the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
which was signed a month before his visit to China. Bista had com- 
mented that the treaty would be a contributing factor to “stability” 
in the Southeast Asian region. In view of Soviet opposition to the 
signing of the treaty, observers noted a “tilt” in Nepal’s foreign policy 
toward China vis-a-vis the Soviet Union.4 

Nepal’s relations with India were apparently more cordial than 
before. The ruling Janata Party leaders in India seemed to have main- 


4 For details see Arati Weekly, October 24, 1978 and Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, November 10, 1978. 
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tained a two-tier relationship—one at the state level and another at 
the party level. Under the circumstances, they neither tried to hide 
their relations with the Nepalese opposition leaders. particularly B. 
P. Koirala and Ganesh Man Singh, nor did they fail in creating con- 
ditions for smooth bilateral relations. India accepted Nepal’s long- 
standing demands for separate treaties of trade and transit and an 
overland route to Bangladesh and other countries. S:gned on March 
17, the treaties also made provisions for enlarging the market for 
Nepali manufactured products in India. Shortly after the signing of 
the treaties, Prime Minister Bista visited India. A joint communique 
issued at the end of the visit expressed satisfaction over the “qualitative 
improvement in relations” between the two countries. 

Nepal-India economic relations improved further when the two 
countries signed a Memorandum of Understanding or. Industrial and 
Economic Cooperation under which cement plant, paper, and pulp 
industries for exports to India and third countries w2re to be estab- 
lished through joint ventures. Indian initiative for >roviding trade 
and transit facilities continued as it signed a similar memorandum of 
understanding with Bangladesh. The new understanding provided 
landlocked Nepal transit facilities to Bangladesh and third countries 
through their respective territories. One important feature of the 
understanding was an agreement on opening a railway route connect- 
ing Bangladesh and Nepal through a short corridor in India. If this 
should materialize, the route would reduce Nepals dependence on 
Calcutta, which is at present Nepal’s only access to the sea. Despite the 
friendly relations between the two countries, the leade-s-of India and 
Nepal failed to resolve their differences over Nepal’s peace zone pro- 
posal as well as over issues relating to joint river projects, particularly 
the 3,600 megawatts Karnali Project in western Nepal. India wanted 
to make it a joint venture, thereby preventing third parzies from enter- 
ing into a multilateral agreement as suggested by Bangladesh and 
Nepal. It was noted, however, that these differences did not prevent 
Prime Minister Bista from expressing satisfaction over India-Nepal 
relations when he said that India-Nepal relations “had never been 
better, not even in 1950-515 (the year of the dawn of democracy in 
Nepal). 

As for relations with other countries, no significant developments 
were evident except for a slight cooling of relations with the Soviet 
Union. One reason for this, according to some observers, was the de- 
creasing Soviet economic assistance to Nepal. But in 1978, the Soviet 
Union signed an agreement to set up a turpentine industry at Dhangadi 
in western Nepal, and negotiations were under way for an agreement 
to link Kathmandu and Moscow by direct air services. The Soviet 


5S. Nihal Singh, “Nepal To-day-II: Walking The Tight-Rope,” The Statesman 
(Delhi), November 8, 1978. 
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Ambassador in Nepal tried to discount rumors of cool relations when 
he stated that the Soviet Union was happy to be a “partner in the de- 
velopment of Nepal with no selfish interest to fulfill.” 


Economic Scene 


On the economic front, the year 1978 did not show any sign of im- 
provement. The Economic Survey Report for the year 1977-1978 
showed a downward trend in food production, which declined by 
5.20% by the end of July. The total food grain production as of the 
middle of the year was 3.46% less than that of the previous fiscal year, 
primarily because of unfavorable weather conditions. Yet another dis- 
couraging trend in the country’s economy was in export trade. During 
the first eleven months of the financial year 1977-1978, the foreign 
trade situation deteriorated further “due to an increase in imports 
both from India and overseas” and about a 40% decline in exports to 
India.* Similarly, the inflationary trend also continued upward un- 
abated. On an annual average basis, the National Price Index for the 
FY 1977-1978 spiralled 11.2% against a 2.7% rise in FY 1976-1977. 

One important highlight was the approval of the draft of the sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980-1985) by the National Planning Commission. It 
envisaged a total outlay of Rs. 28,000 million at 1979-1980 prices; the 
Plan was divided into three major sectors—public, panchayat, and 
private. The Plan, which was also discussed by the National Develop- 
ment Council, a large body formed under the Chairmanship of the 
King, tried to ensure the participation of local leaders in the process of 
development. One major objective of the plan was to raise the standard 
of living of the nearly 40% of the population below the poverty line. 
The plan aims at increasing GNP at an average rate of 5%, per annum. 


A Summing Up 


The signing of separate treaties of trade and transit with India, 
the flow of visitors including heads of governments and ministers, the 
conclusion of bilateral agreements on various aspects of economic de- 
velopment, the formulation of a more “realistic plan” for the 1980- 
1985 period, and finally, a relatively relaxed political atmosphere 
within the country, were notable developments in 1978. It was noted, 
however, that there was no movement toward domestic political re- 
form as expected by some opposition leaders. Although B. P. Koirala, 
the author of reconciliation, admitted that any reconciliation was a 
“heart breakingly slow process,” the hard-core BVNG members began 
interpreting it as yet another “conspiracy” for destroying the partyless 
character of the system. Nor did Koirala ever try to give a categorical 

6 Main Economic Indicator (Rastra Bank, Kathmandu), July 1978. 
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` view of his goals. Yet, viewed in the context of reconciliation as well 


as in other statements by the banned party leaders, zll have accepted 
King Birendra’s crucial role in the political development of the coun- 
try. As any change in the present status quo is linked up with King 
Birendra’s political leverage, which is still beyond doubt, it can be 
assumed that any stiff challenge to the partyless system guided by the 
king is unlikely at this stage. 

In 1978 the economic situation was marked by stagnation and even 
rezression. With the rise in population by 2.16% in relation to an eco- 
nomic growth rate of less than 2%, with inflationary trends on the 
increase, and with the acute shortage of essential commodities, the 
country was far from being assured of a better economic life. On bal- 
ance, therefore, the year 1978 was beset as much with hopes and confu- 
sions as with problems, the solution of which required both time and 
determination. 


LOK RAJ BARAL is Professor and Chairman of the Political Science Department, 
Tribkhuban University, Kirtipur, Kathmandu, Nepal. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Commencing with the June 1979 issue, the Astan Survey will 
substitute the Pinyin system for the Wade-Giles system in the 
romanization of names, titles, and terms with reference to the 
People’s Republic of China. ‘The new system was formally intro- 
duced by the State Council of the PRC on January 1, 1979 and, 
following the editorial policy of Asian Survey, we shall do so 


also. With respect to Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore, we 
shall follow the romanization system prevailing in the areas con- 
cerned. 

Contributors to the Astan Survey are requested to use the 
appropriate system as outlined above. For the convenience of our 
readers, articles employing the Pinyin system should also provide 
a Wade-Giles romanization in parentheses for the first usage. 





U.S.-JAPANESE TRADE: 
PERCEPTIONS AND REALITY 


George J. Viksnins* 


THIS PAPER ANALYZES two main topics—first, recent 
trends in U.S.-Japanese economic relations and, second, the interface 
of American and Japanese interests in the Pacific Asia region. ‘The 
former area, the direct trading relationship between the United States 
and Japan, is of obvious importance to both countries and has received 
a good deal of attention in recent months, both in bilateral talks and 
within the multilateral framework of the Tokyo Round of GATT. The 
U.S. is the most significant market for Japanese exports, usually ac- 
counting for nearly 20% of the total, whereas Japan is in second place, 
right after Canada, as a very important market for U.S. goods. The 
indirect trading relationship, involving the rest of Pacific Asia, is also 
of great and growing significance for both countries. The developing 
countries of Asia, particularly the “capitalist-roaders’! (to coin a 
phrase), have become a strategic source of raw materials for both Japan 
and the U.S. These countries also have attracted significant flows of 


* An extended version of this paper was given at the Pacific Forum conference 
at Kona, Hawaii, in December 1978. The proceedings of that conference will be 
published by the East-West Center of the University of Hawaii. The author wishes 
to acknowledge the research assistance of Gary Kearns and the financial support of 
the Earhart Foundation and the Pacific Forum. The views expressed, however, are 
the author’s, and institutional affiliation with them should not be implied. 

1This term, often used to criticize bourgeois tendencies by the Communist 
Chinese, characterizes reasonably well the five ASEAN countries, Hong Kong, Korea, 
and Taiwan—all of whom have relied on private enterprise as a major factor in 
their development. While the ratio of government spending to GNP is quite large 
in a number of cases, they have avoided hierarchical planning and detailed govern- 
ment regulation of economic activity. Some additional distinguishing characteristics 
of the “capitalist-roaders” are a rapidly growing export sector, signifying a com- 
petitive and responsive price structure, and a functioning capital market capable 
of mobilizing domestic savings and of attracting foreign funds. 
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Table 1: Selected Economic Indicators, 1977 


THE RAH NSM EEEE A hi TA OPA ii a 


U.S. Japan 

Gross National Product $1869.9 $ 683.8 
(in billions of dollars) 

GNP per capita $8624 $6005 

Fixed capital formation $ 329.3 $ 197.8 
(gross, in billions of $) 

Investment Ratio 17.6% 28.9% 

Export of goods and services 150.80 95.2 
{in billions of dollars) 

Export ratio 8.1% 13.9% 

Imports of goods and services 179.1 84.1 
{in billions of dollars) 

Import ratio 9.6% 12.3% 

International reserves $ 19.4 $ 23.3 
(in billions of dollars) 

Money supply $ 345.6 $ 226.4 
(in billions of dollars) 

Consumer price index (1975=100) 112.7 118.1 

Monetary velocity 5.41 3.31 

Discount rate 6.0 425 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1978. 





capital in recent years. While Japan’s economic influence in the region 
is likely to remain predominant, the U.S. will probably find that its 
business interests in Pacific Asia are expanding, with China an interest- 
ing factor in the picture as well. 

Table 1 shows some key economic indicators for the U.S. and Japan 
in 1977, computed using the average exchange rate for that year— 
268.51 yen to the dollar. While Japan’s total GNP is of course still con- 
siderably lower than that of the U.S.—since the latter has a population 
nearly twice the size of Japan—income per capita shows a much smaller 
gap in dollar terms, and recent exchange rate movements promise to 
narrow it still further. It appears that the rather bold prediction that 
Japan will have the largest GNP in the world by the year 2000 is moving 
along right on schedule.? Its growth has been based upon a very high 
investment ratio (averaging nearly 30% of GNP), a highly trained, 
disciplined, and homogeneous labor force, technological progress, and 
organizational efficiencies. Without necessarily going along with Kahn’s 
projection for the end of the century, most observers would certainly 
agree with the following statement: 


Over the past two decades, while Japan moved from the status of a 
client to that of an associate of the United States, the relationship re- 
mained close and cooperative despite the inevitable strains associated 


2 See Herman Kahn, The Emerging Japanese Super-state: Challenge and Re- 
sponse (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
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with this change. This was true despite the fact that the two countries 
have little in common. Neither history, religion, culture, language nor 
race provide a basis for an identity of interests. Economic interests, have 
provided the real basis for cooperative efforts between the two countries.$ 


As we near the decade of the 1980s, such cooperative efforts are be- 
ing increasingly threatened, partly by the reality of the changing rela- 
tionship and partly by public perceptions. In the U.S., the scars left by 
our involvement in Vietnam have been slow to disappear and any men- 
tion of “U.S. interests in Asia” or “responsibility to our Asian allies” is 
likely to be treated in a rather hostile fashion, particularly since exist- 
ing alliances are changing—and new ones being forged. Domestic eco- 
nomic problems, especially inflation, contribute to an antibusiness and 
antimarket mood, which strengthens the advocates of controls and pro- 
tectionism. Despite the Carter administration’s pledge to avoid man- 
datory wage-price controls, polls show that the American public on 
balance is in favor of trying them once again, and the average consumer 
apparently would rather accept a government system of gasoline ration- 
ing than a relatively modest 25-cents-per-gallon price increase. The 
dollar’s sharp drop in the foreign exchange markets has been headline 
news, and is widely blamed on those trading partners showing a cur- 
rent account surplus (OPEC, Japan, and Germany). The Japanese, on 
the other hand, are very worried about deflationary effects of a rising 
yen, growing protectionism in the U.S. and Europe, and antagonistic 
nationalism in the developing countries of Asia. The oil price hike, 
the shock of Nixon’s “China gambit,” the soybean embargo, and a 
series of other unexpected developments have hardly produced a na- 
tional mood in Japan conducive to generous concessions in the trade 
area and an expanded program of foreign assistance. 

Historically, the problems in the dollar-yen relationship became 
particularly apparent in 1971, when the Japanese current account sur- 
plus expanded from an annual level of a billion dollars or less (during 
the decade of the 1960s) to nearly $6 billion. During that same year, 
the U.S. ran a sizeable current account deficit, experienced a massive 
flight of short-term capital, and formally devalued the dollar. As one 
observer has put it: 


By 1971 it was clear to everyone that Japan’s balance-of-payments surplus 
was not merely a brief respite from the pressure of its old deficit prob- 
lem. It was fundamentally a new problem, and one which urgently re- 
quired corrective action. From Japan’s own point of view, it meant a 
waste of precious resources in the piling up of foreign exchange re- 
serves, resources which were badly needed for improving social services 
and social overhead capital at home. For the world as a whole, the con- 


3 James C. Abegglen and William V. Rapp, “The Competitive Impact of Jap- 
anese Growth,” in Jerome B. Cohen (ed.), Pacific Partnership: United States—Japan 
Trade (Lexington, Mass.: D, C. Heath, 1972), p. 19. 
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tinued imbalance of Japan’s international payments indicated a failure 
of the international adjustment mechanism. In particular, it contributed 
to doubts about the U.S. dollar and about the viability of an interna- 
tional monetary system which was based on the dollar as a reserve cur- 
rency.4 


General problems confronting the monetary system as a whole cannot 
be resolved by unilateral action by Japan—or the U.S., for that matter. 
It will be recalled that the Japanese government did announce in June 
1971 an “Eight-Point Program” to reduce its surplus with respect to 
the rest of the world and the United States in particular. These points 
covered the following actions: (1) continued removal of import quotas 
(which had already been reduced from 121 different categories to 60 
by mid-1971 and to 33 by early 1972); (2) preferential tariffs for devel- 
oping country imports; (3) additional tariff reductions; (4) liberaliza- 
tion of capital movements, including permission for Japanese residents 
to buy stocks in appreciable amounts; (5) reduction of certain nontariff 
restrictions, such as the 40% surcharge on large automobiles; (6) in- 
creased aid to developing countries; (7) elimination of preferential 
export financing and special tax treatment; and (8) more stimulative 
monetary and fiscal policies. 

The adoption of these measures was at the time widely expected 
to reduce the size of the Japanese current account surplus and to con- 
tribute to a stabilization of world financial markets. In one careful 
forecast of trends in Japanese trade, Ms. Kuwayama of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York projected 1976 merchandise exports at 
$42.4 billion and imports at $35.5 billion, on the assumption of a 308 
yen per dollar parity. Despite a continuing further revaluation of the 
yen in dollar terms, the actual trade numbers for 1976 came to $67.3 
billion for exports and $64.9 billion for imports—an error of about 
60% for exports and 80% for imports.6 This remarkable expansion in 
trade is, of course, partly due to unforeseen world-wide inflation, but 
this growth in trade also overcame the disastrous effects of the deepest 
recession in economic activity since the 1970s. 

In 1977, the Japanese trade surplus expanded sharply, and the 
U.S. balance on current account went deeper into deficit. ‘Table 2 re- 
produces current account balances for the 1974-1977 period for the 
major industrial countries of the world. It can be seen that, for the 
period as a whole, the trade balance of all of these countries nets to 
close to zero, with a substantial surplus in 1975, but deficits for the 
other three years. On a country-by-country basis, however, Germany 
and Japan show a large surplus in their trade in 1976~1977, but the 


4See Patricia Hagan Kuwayama, “Japan’s Balance of Payments and Its Chang- 
ing Role in the World Economy,” in Jerome B. Cohen (ed.), Pacific Partnership, pp. 
59-60. 
5 Ibid., p. 70. 
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Table 2: Balance of Trade, Major Industrial Countries, 1974-1977 (in billions of 
U. S. dollars) 


Country 1974 1975 1976 1977 
United States 5.3 + 9.1 9.4 -31.1 
United Kingdom “11.7 - 6.5 -57 =- 2,4 
Canada + 1.9 - 0.4 + 1.4 + 3.0 
France - 3.9 + 1.5 - 4.7 - 2.7 
Germany +22.2 +17.7 +16.7 +19.3 
Italy - 8.5 - Li - 40 + 0.1 
Japan + 1.4 + 5.0 + 9.9 +17.3 
Other industrial* ~ 5.6 - 3.0 -~ 7.2 -11.6 
TOTAL - 9.4 -+22.2 - 3.0 ~ 8.0 


* Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Source: Intemational Monetary Fund, Annual Report 1978, p. 20. 





U.S. has an alarmingly growing deficit. In fact, the German surplus has 
been a good deal larger than Japan’s throughout this period, and has 
remained unchanged at this high level; however, since American im- 
ports from Japan have been about three times as large as those from 
Germany in absolute terms, public discussion of the balance of trade 
problem has inextricably linked the Japanese surplus to the American 
deficit. 

Table 3 provides a close look at the trade between Japan and the 
US. by broad commodity groupings in 1977. The first observation that 
can be made is the obvious one: Japan’s bilateral surplus exceeds eight 
billion dollars. The second one is also quite straightforward: Japan has 
been buying raw materials from the U.S., and selling in return mostly 
manufactured products. This neomercantilistic relationship creates 


Table 3: U. S.-Japan Commodity Trade, 1977 (in millions of dollars) 


U. S. Imports 18,547 U. S. Exports 10,414 
{0) Food and live animals 238 (0) Food and live animals 2,236 
(1) Beverages and tobacco 5 (1) Beverages and tobacco 296 
(2) Crude materials, inedible 63 (2) Crude materials, inedible 2,391 
(3) Mineral fuels and other 6 (3) Mineral fuels and other 1,110 
(4) Oils and fats l 5 (4) Oils and fats 60 
(5) Chemicals 463 (5) Chemicals 977 
(6) Manufactured goods by chiefmaterial 4,290 (6) Manufactured goods by chiefmaterial 549 
(7) Machinery and transport equipment (7) Machinery and transport equipment 

(incl. autos) 10,625 1,672 
(8) Misc. mfd, articles. 2,693 (8) Misc. mfd. articles $26 


(9) Other 159 (9) Other 23 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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significant political tensions in the U.S., for those industries benefitting 
from sales to Japan are usually quite competitive and relatively small- 
scale operations, while those U.S. firms most directly affected by Jap- 
anese imports have much greater visibility and may possess greater 
political leverage. For example, American exports of consumer goods 
to Japan are averaging only about 4% of total U.S. exports in that 
category, while U.S. consumer goods imports from Japan average well 
above 20% of the total. As a result, there has been considerable bi- 
lateral pressure to straighten out this imbalance somehow, with partic- 
ular emphasis on expanding the Japanese market for U.S. industrial 
products. This will be rather difficult to accomplish, however, since 
about 44% of Japan’s total imports in the recent past have consisted 
of mineral fuels (mainly crude and petroleum products), about 15% 
foodstuffs, and 20% other raw materials; thus, of Japan’s $70 billion 
in imports in 1977, less than $20 billion was in manufactures. 


Recent Developments in U.S.-Japan Trade 


Many American observers feel that the U.S.-Japanese trade bal- 
ance problem is the direct result of government policies carried out in 
the latter country. They point to the role played by the 112 special 
legal utilities known as the “public policy companies,” among them 
two special banks (“tokushu gink6”)—the Japan Export-Import Bank 
created in 1950, and the Japan Development Bank established one year 
later. Although both banks are formally under the Finance Ministry, 
it has been argued that very strong links exist between the banks and 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI). As Chalmers 
Johnson has pointed out: “If the funds that are available to MITI 
through the Development Bank were added to the ministry’s own small 
share of the general account budget, MITI would be revealed to wield 
much larger financial powers than it normally appears to.”6 While 
Japanese planning can properly be called “indicative” rather than 
comprehensive or hierarchical, there is great emphasis upon business- 
government consensus, decision-making by the group, and detailed 
economic research. The maintenance of such business-government 
lines of communiation is greatly assisted by the widespread practice of 
“amakudari” (literally “descent from heaven”), which refers to govern- 
ment bureaucrats retiring early and taking lucrative jobs with the 
boards of directors of the public policy companies.’ 

A recent U.S. Department of Commerce publication concludes. 
that “... the structure of the Japanese economy, as it has evolved in 


6 Chalmers Johnson, Japan’s Public Policy Companies (Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, 1978), p. 42. On this issue, see also James C. Abeggilen and 
Thomas M. Hout, “Facing Up to the Trade Gap with Japan,” Foreign Affairs, Fall 
1978. 
7 Ibid., p. 70. 
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Table 4: Average Tariff Levels, 1973 (in percent) 


Semi-finished Finished 
Raw Materials manufactures manufactures 
European Community 0.5 8.1 9.3 
United States 2.7 7.6 7.9 
Japan 5.9 8.6 11.2 


Source: The World Bank, World Development Report 1978 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 
p. 58. 





postwar years, also stands as a nontariff barrier. In broadest terms 
government policy has emphasized maximum reliance on domestic 
sources of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactured items. In effect 
Japan relies on imported products primarily to the extent that they 
are not produced in Japan, or incorporate technology not yet available 
in domestic products.”’§ As is the case for most industrialized countries, 
the average tariff level is positively related to the stage of processing, but 
Japan’s tariff level is considerably higher than either the U.S. or the 
European Community (see Table 4). 

In addition to the protective tariff structure, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce concludes that “Japan is generally considered to have 
more nontariff trade barriers than any other major industrialized coun- 
try.” These include: (1) quotas on imports of 27 types of goods for 
which such restrictions are outlined under GATT; (2) “Buy Japanese” 
procurement policies on the part of the government and semigovern- 
mental entities; (3) arbitrary and burdensome procedures by customs 
officials; (4) certification standards and design requirements discrimi- 
nating against foreign suppliers, including long and costly testing pro- 
cedures; (5) complex channels of distribution, involving trading com- 
panies and other middlemen, which add greatly to costs of imports; 
and (6) documentation requirements for imports, and the payment for 
foreign goods in accordance with the “standard method of settlement 
established by the Ministry of Finance.’ 

Another issue of great concern to American businessmen is the 
system of controls governing the inflow of foreign capital into Japan. 
It is virtually impossible for a foreign investor to develop a controlling 
interest in a joint venture and the transfer of funds into and out of the 
country is very cumbersome. As one veteran observer of Japanese views 
on foreign capital has put it: 


That there exists in the minds of many Japanese almost an instinctive 
fear of foreign capital, and that this fear has been a not insignificant, 


8 U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Export Opportunities to Japan, August 
1978, p. 13. 
9 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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psychological factor in Japan’s policy toward capital liberalization can- 
not be denied. As with any other phobia, the phobia among Japanese 
of foreign capital may appear to be groundless and irrational to out- 
siders, and yet it may have not so irrational origins and even a logical 
basis. A Westerner would argue that direct foreign investments in Japan 
mean more employment, introduction of advanced management tech- 
niques, marketing of new and better products, and higher wages. A 
Japanese would reply that, while no one denies the positive consequences 
of foreign investments on the part of the capital-receiving country, to 
say that foreign capital brings no problems is an exercise in oversimplifi- 
cation.10 


One such problem is that of public perception; it has been suggested 
that more than half of all academic economists in Japan are Marxists, 
as are many journalists and labor union leaders, and one reads a great 
deal about “exploitation,” “imperialism of monopoly capitalism,” and 
“immiserization of the proletariat” in the press. In any case, the Amer- 
ican businessman has found it very difficult to invest in Japan—e., 
to get in behind the wall of tariffs, quotas, and restrictions, and quite 
troublesome to export over that wall as well. 

As a result of the worsening trade imbalance in 1977, a series of 
high-level consultations were held by officials of the American and 
Japanese governments, culminating in the meeting of the latter’s Min- 
ister of State for External Economic Affairs, Ambassador Nobuhiko 
Ushiba, and the President’s Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Ambassador Robert S. Strauss. The Ushiba-Strauss Communique 
is regarded by the U.S. government “as representing a fundamental 
change in the direction of U.S.-Japan economic and trade relations.”11 
This agreement included the following provisions: 


(1) Both sides agreed to take major steps to achieve high levels of non- 
inflationary growth. “The Government of Japan reiterated its re- 
cently adopted real growth target of seven percent for Japan Fiscal 
Year (JFY) 1978, and stated its intention to take all reasonable and 
appropriate measures, including those previously announced with 
respect to public expenditures, in order to achieve this target.” 


(2) The accumulation of a large current account surplus was not ap- 
propriate, and that Japan would seek to lessen it; it was expected to 
be considerably smaller in JFY 1978, due to an expansion of de- 
mand in the Japanese market, the recent appreciation of the yen, 
and a series of new measures to improve access for foreign goods. 
For its part, the U.S. would seek to reduce its dependence on im- 
ported oil and to increase its exports. 


10 See Robert S. Ozaki, The Control of Imports and Foreign Capital in Japan 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), pp. 124-125. 

11See Department of Commerce, U.S. Export Opportunities to Japan, August 
1978, p. 12. 
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(3) Greater cooperation at the Tokyo Round of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) was pledged “to achieve basic equity in their 
trading relations by affording to major trading countries substan- 
tially equivalent competitive opportunities on a reciprocal basis.” 


(4) The Government of Japan intends to increase its imports of man- 
ufactures, using the recently established Joint Trade Facilitation 
Committee to review progress.1? 


(5) Japan would take a number of specific measures to increase im- 
ports: advance tariff reductions on about $2 billion in imports; 
removal of quotas on a dozen products; specific quota increases for 
beef, oranges, and citrus juice; a large-scale review of the foreign 
exchange control system; simplification of inspection and the “stan- 
dard method of settlement”; and a number of other import-expan- 
sion measures and missions. 


(6) Liberalization of official development assistance (ODA), with gen- 
eral untying and a doubling of its level in five years.18 


In the opinion of many observers the Ushiba-Strauss Agreement 
did not go far enough, and much remains to be done. Dr. John R. 
Karlick, formerly the senior international economist with the Joint 
Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress and currently the U.S. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for International Monetary 
Affairs, recently warned the Japanese about the growing protectionist 
mood in U.S. Congress: 


Protectionist pressures are intense on Capital Hill, even though the 
immediate problems of the specific industries have been skillfully han- 
dled to contain the most urgent complaints. As noted ..., no single 
dramatic piece of protectionist legislation is likely to be passed... . 
Much more likely are “buy American” amendments to procurement 
bills, modifications of existing procedures that would bring relief from 
import competition more automatically and quickly, and the possibility 
of Congressional override of Presidential decisions not to restrict im- 
ports as recommend by the ITC.14 


He suggests that the following long-run adjustments are in order. First, 
the Japanese should try to abandon their “hunger mentality.” Their 
emphasis on “catching-up with the West” has led to an obsessive con- 
centration on exports and reserve accumulation, while such areas as 


12 The Commerce Department notes that a 91-member Japan Import Promo- 
tion Mission came to the U.S. in March 1978 and made purchases totalling $340 
million, with follow-up orders to $1.6 billion considered likely by the end of the 
year. An even larger U.S. group, led by Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps, was in 
Japan under TFC auspices in early October. 

18“U.S. and Japan Reach Accord on Trade and Payments Problems,” U.S.- 
Japan Trade Council, Council Report No. 6, January 26, 1978. 

14 John R. Karlik, “Crisis in U.S.-Japanese Relations? A Congressional View,” 
The Oriental Economist, May 1978, p. 26. 
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housing, sanitation, and social services lag behind. Secondly, Karlik 
focuses on the distortions caused by a policy of expanding foreign ex- 
change reserve holdings, which have risen from $12.8 billion at the 
end of 1975 to $23.3 billion by year-end 1977. As Dr. Karlik puts it: 
“... exchange rate manipulation is a more pervasive trade distortion 
than subsidies or tariffs, since exchange rates affect all trade across the 
board, while other techniques influence specific industries only.” 

A third point involves Karlick’s recommendation of stimulation 
of the domestic economy to offset the deflationary effect of the appre- 
ciation of the yen. However, this may be rather difficult to accomplish, 
at least in the short run. The fourth recommendation Is quite a far- 
reaching one: “. . . unilaterally reduce tariffs and quctas limiting im- 
ports, open the Japanese market, and reform the distribution system.” 
As he puts it, Japan is now rich enough and sufficiently resilient to af- 
ford such steps—liberalization must eventually cover rice, meat, and 
fruit. A fifth and final recommendation covers promoting Japanese di- 
rect investment in the U.S., which presently is growing in steel, TV 
and electronics manufacturing, textiles and apparel, and is being con- 
templated for the automotive industry. All in all, however, Japanese 
direct investment in the U.S. totalled less than 1% of the $20.6 billion 
total at year-end 1973.16 

Japanese responses to such suggestions usually cover at least the 
following debating points. First, it is customary to stress the signifi- 
cance of foreign trade to Japan’s economy, and the extreme dependence 
upon imported raw materials. As Prof. Yusuke Onitsuka has put it: 


Even when it is understood that Japan is smaller than the United States, 
the total land area being less than that of California, at about the size of 
Montana, it is difficult for most outsiders to imagine how, on about 15 
percent of this small area sustenance can be provided for a large popula- 
tion roughly half of the United States. Very few Americans can visualize 
that we Japanese live and work in such tight circumstances.17 


Japan is only about 40% self-sufficient in food, and the tremendous 
psychological impact of even a temporary shortage must be clearly 
recognized. Table 5 provides some comparative data for the U.S. and 
Japan concerning certain strategic raw material consumption and im- 
ports. While U.S. reliance on imports has certainly increased over the 
past several decades, it does not begin to approach Japan’s dependence. 
In every single one of the seven strategic materials listed in Table 5, 


15 Ibid., pp. 27-29. 

16 Survey of Current Business, October 1977, p. 35. Even at year-end 1975, pre- 
liminary estimates put Japanese direct investment position in the U.S. at only $591 
million, out of a foreign investment total of $27.7 billion. 

17 Yusuke Onitsuka and Toru Toyoshima, “Economic ‘Weaknesses’ and Inter- 
national Responsibilities,” The Oriental Economist, June 1978, p. 15. 
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Table 5: Imported Resource Requirements, Japan and the U. S., 1950 and 1970 
(percent of apparent consumption) 


1950 1970 
Japan U. S. Japan U. S. 
Iron Ore 62 9 99 36 
Bauxite 100 63 100 88 
Copper 20 2 f 73 1 
Zinc 8 28 64 47 
Coal 2 ~- 56 - 
Petroleum 82 8 100 16 
Natural Gas - _ 35 4 


Source: J.J, Kaplan, ‘““Raw-Materials Policy: Japan and the United States,” in Isaiah Frank (ed.), The 
Japanese Economy in International Perspective (Baltimore, MD.: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975), p. 239. 





Japan’s import ratio exceeds that of the U.S. by a large margin.18 In 
recent years, the Japanese have become acutely aware of their vulnera- 
bility in the energy field, and have consciously emphasized the diversi- 
fication of their sources of supply.!9 Thus, many Japanese view export 
success as absolutely essential to their standard of living, and accumu- 
lation of foreign exchange reserves as prudent insurance against a short- 
fall in raw materials. . 

A second major theme in the Japanese perception of the issue 
revolves around GNP growth, which is so often stressed in press ac- 
counts. If only the Japanese would attain that “magic” 7% or more 
in real GNP growth, the stories seem to imply, all of the world’s prob- 
lems would be solved within this calendar year. Since the Japanese yen 
has appreciated by nearly 25% since the beginning of 1978, income 
in dollar-equivalent terms has risen by much more. However, total de- 
mand for U.S. goods in Japan appears to be relatively price-inelastic as 
well as not very responsive to changes in income; as the U.S.-Japan 
‘Trade Council has pointed out: 


The United States already ships nearly $4 billion of farm products to 
Japan annually and, even if Japan’s politically-dictated restrictions on 
beef and orange imports were removed, these would not substantially 


18 To the list given in Table 5, we can also add lead (about 45%), nickel (100%), 
and uranium (100%). For some further detail, see Raul S. Manglapus, Japan in 
Southeast Asia: Collision Course (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1976), Terutomo Ozawa, “Japan’s Resource Dependency and Overseas In- 
vestment,” Journal of World Trade Law, January/February 1977, and Nobuyoshi 
Namiki, “A Vision of Japan’s Industrial Structure,” in The Japan-U.S. Assembly 
(Washington, D.G.: American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1975). 

19% For a further discussion, see Yuan-li Wu, Japan’s Search for Oil: A Case 
Study on Economic Nationalism and International Security (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1977}. 
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add to U.S. exports. Japan’s biggest imports—raw materials, energy and 
food—are relatively insensitive to the lower import prices resulting from 
the yen upsurge. Even at lower prices, Japanese industry cannot use 
more iron ore and coking coal than its steel mills need, for example, nor 
is consumption of food and feeds greatly increased because they become 
cheaper to buy.20 


This same point has also been made by critics of the so-called 
locomotive theory of trade adjustment. The “locomotive approach” 
held that those countries having relatively low inflation rates and fav- 
orable payments balances in 1975-1976 (mainly Germany, Japan, and 
the U.S.) could pull the rest of the world economy out of its slump by 
increasing their growth rates—i.e., inflating their economies more than 
those of their trading partners. The “locomotive theory” was modified 
to the so-called convoy thesis by those believing that all economies 
ought to stimulate purchasing power at about the same rate. In any 
case, critics of these approaches have argued that expansion of aggre- 
gate demand would probably create inflationary pressure,24 and that a 
tug from the “locomotives” would not do much to budge the stagnant 
economies.?? On the export side of the Japanese balance of trade ledger, 
two contradictory forces are at work. On the one hand, the appreciation 
of the yen will make the dollar amount of exports for the current year 
appear to be larger; in fact, Japan’s global exports have been declining 
slightly in volume during the first half of this year, but total export 
value has shown an increase of some 20%. This, of course, is known 
as the J-curve effect. On the other hand, assuming a stimulative domes- 
tic policy by the Japanese and a further appreciation of the yen, we 
should soon expect some rise in total imports and a fall in exports. 
However, these kinds of adjustments take some time, and to link a re- 
duction in the Japanese trade surplus this year to Japan’s real GNP 
growth rate is overly simplistic. 

The appreciation of the yen has made it more difficult, at the same 
time, to reach promised growth targets. This problem was discussed by 
Hideo Suzuki, Adviser to the President of Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 
at the Georgetown University Bankers Forum recently. He noted that 


20“Why Is Japan’s Trade Surplus Still Growing?,” U.S.-Japan Trade Council, 
July 7. 1978, p. 5. 

21 See the articles by Gottfried Haberler and Marina v. N. Whitman in William 
Fellner (ed.), Contemporary Economic Problems, 1978 (Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research). 

22 Quantitatively, a 1% rise in Germany’s GNP would lead to a rise of about 
2% (DM5 billion at 1977 prices) in German imports. Using historical import shares, 
this would lead to GNP increases of 0.15% for Italy, 0.07% for France, and 0.05% 
for the U.K. “These are not tremendously large stimuli.” As the authors point out, 
the OECD countries would gain even less from an expansion of Japanese demand, 
since about 80% of Japan’s imports are primary products. See Geoffrey E. Wood and 
Nancy A. Jianakoplos, “Coordinated International Economic Expansion: Are Con- 
voys or Locomotives the Answer?” Federal Reserve Bank of Si. Louis Review, July 
1978, p. 13. 
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the yen had appreciated by more than 80% since the end of the Bretton 
Woods system in 1971-1973, and is currently “over-valued.” Yet, the 
foreign exchange futures market prices forecast a continued rise in its 
dollar value. Each 10% appreciation of the yen drops real GNP growth 
by 1%. Under these circumstances, an increase in government spending 
can be quite risky—doing little in real terms, but building up infla- 
tionary pressure. As Suzuki noted, the Japanese budget deficit has re- 
cently risen above 5% of GNP and the ratio of public debt to GNP 
(32%) was higher than in the U.S. (28%), and much more than in Ger- 
many. This same point was made by Yusuke Onitsuka: 


Before there could be any correction of disequilibrium through the 
pricing effect of exchange rate changes the recession-induced factors 
making for reduction in incomes would most likely cause further decline 
of imports, delaying the world recovery from recession, while exacerbat- 
ing the domestic slump in Japan, to drive up the value of the yen even 
further. This vicious circle can be seen in action even with Japan holding 
some $29 billion worth of reserves. For there has been a definite can- 
celing out of government actions of stimulating the economy by the 
pessimism provoked in regard to export trade and the creation of new 
uncertainties (such as the possibility of a further appreciation of the 
yen), all the outcomes of the sharp rise in the yen exchange rate in 
recent months.?3 


A third major theme found in Japanese perceptions of the trade 
imbalance issue is that “the U.S. is not doing enough” to increase its 
exports and to reduce imports. ‘These comments range from the rather 
simplistic to rigorously analytical. As an example of the former, some 
Japanese officials “. . . tended to view their surpluses as a reward for 
the diligent national pursuit of industrial efficiency and the American 
deficits as a penalty for the attitudes of indolence and shirking by U.S. 
workers. . . ."*4 The Japanese personnel system, involving lifetime em- 
ployment guarantees and a scale of rewards tied to seniority, has been 
held out as a model for U.S. firms.” In addition to this alleged deteri- 
oration in worker attitudes, U.S. investment has been lagging behind 
those of its major trading partners; U.S. research and development 
spending has also been shrinking as a percentage of GNP while that of 
Germany, France, and Japan has been growing. As a result, the U.S. 
share of technology-intensive goods has been going down.2é 


23 Yusuke Onitsuka, “Economic ‘Weaknesses’ and International Responsibili- 
ties,” The Oriental Economist, June 1978, p. 17. 

24 John Greenwood, “U.S.-Japan Economic Relations, 1970-73,” in The Japan- 
US. Assembly, pp. 96-97. 

25 An interesting discussion of the probable future impact of an aging labor 
force on Japan’s productivity and savings potential will be found in Peter F. 
Drucker, “The Price of Success: Japan Revisited,” Foreign Affairs, April 1978. 

26¥For further detail, see Terutomo Ozawa, Japan’s Technological Challenge 
to the West 1950-1974: Motivation and Accomplishment (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
M.LT. Press, 1974). The same argument is also discussed in J. C. Abegglen and 
T. M. Hout, “Facing Up to the Trade Gap with Japan,” pp. 159-161. 
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In addition to this overall decrease in U.S. productivity and com- 
petitiveness in at least relative terms, many Japanese observers accuse 
American firms of the Jack of a real commitment to export. As the 
U.S.-Japan Trade Council has pointed out, “. . . export sales by EEC 
countries to Japan were up 34% in the first five months of 1978, nearly 
all manufactures; those of the U.S., despite the advantages of the 
cheaper dollar, rose only 7%.” According to the Council, few American 
firms have taken the time, trouble, or the “seed money” to penetrate 
the highly competitive Japanese market: “Japanese firms have stationed 
3,657 businessmen in New York to look after their interests in the U.S. 
market, and .. . they spend about $800 million yearly in the New York 
area alone. The corresponding American effort in Japan, both in terms 
of the number of representatives dispatched and total expenditures to 
promote the sale of American products in Japan, represents only a 
fraction of this Japanese effort in New York City alone.’27 

Much the same point is made by Toru Toyoshima, Director of the 
General Affairs Division, International ‘Trade Policy Bureau of MITI. 
The Japanese government has been very active in eliminating quotas 
and lowering tariffs, says ‘Toyoshima, and remains wedded to the prin- 
ciple of free trade. The distribution system in Japan is in need of im- 
provement and modernization, and this has been taking place in recent 
years.?8 But foreign exporters do need to make an effort to understand 
the system—“when in Rome do as the Romans do.” As Toyoshima 
points out: 


If foreign exporters really get the knack of Japanese distribution setups, 
they will be able to sell far more to Japanese markets than they are 
doing now. As a matter of fact, there are many foreign exporters who 
are now enjoying great success in Japanese markets either by going 
into partnerships with powerfully market-oriented Japanese firms or by 
employing Japanese managers deeply versed in Japanese market mech- 
anisms. . . . To cite some examples, foreign-made air-conditioners are 
now enjoying excellent sales via a local automobile maker's sales chan- 
nels, while foreign whiskeys are now being successfully marketed on a 
local beer brewer's sales networks.?® 


“While there may be, at the senior level of government, a genuine 
commitment to bring about an opening of the Japanese market,” says 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Frank Weil, “. .. the Japanese 
bureaucracy and the business system are trained to be anti-imports.”30 


27“Why Is Japan’s Trade Surplus Still Growing?,” US.-Japan Trade Council, 
July 7, 1978, p. 6. 

28 For a detailed discussion, see C. Tait Ratcliffe, “Approaches to Distribution 
in Japan,” in Isaiah Frank (ed), The Japanese Economy in International Perspec- 
tive, (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University Press, 1975), pp. 101-133. 

29“Japan’s Closed Market is a Myth,” The Oriental Economist, June 1978, pp. 
21-22. 

80 Quoted in Mike Tharp (Tokyo bureau chief), “Is Japan Pulling Its Weight?,” 
Wall Street Journal, October 4, 1978. 
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On the other side of the coin, many Japanese would blame the 
American consumer as well as the business system for a decided lack of 
discipline in the growth of U.S. imports. Despite rising import costs, 
consumer demand for Japanese goods continues to be very strong. As 
the U.S.-Japan ‘Trade Council notes: 


The sale of Japanese cars in the U.S. is revealing in this respect. Auto- 
mobiles are by all odds the biggest U.S. import from Japan, amounting 
to $3.9 billion in 1977. This represented about three-fifths of total car 
imports, and about 12.4% of total retail car sales in the U.S. When the 
appreciation of the yen sent Japanese car prices soaring by 20% or more 
in barely a year, making them more expensive than their U.S. rivals, 
American cars had their best opportunity in years to capture a large part 
of the sub-compact market, which would have had an appreciable effect 
not only on the automobile industry but on the U.S. balance of trade. 
Instead, however, U.S. automakers decided to forego the opportunity to 
cut deeply into import competition in favor of raising their own prices,3t 


American government policy in the trade field is often seen as seeking 
to protect the “status quo,” shielding its weakest industries from for- 
eign competition, while the successful trading countries including Ja- 
pan usually emphasize their strong suit, the dynamic export sector. 

A particular “bone of contention” in the trade debate appears to 
be the U.S. energy policy, or the lack thereof. The cost of foreign oil, 
at nearly $50 billion per year, is seen as the major cause of the Ameri- 
can trade deficit, and as contributing to the fall in the value of the 
dollar. The Europeans and the Japanese are undoubtedly resentful of 
the American consumer driving around aimlessly and unnecessarily in 
a gas-guzzling car on 60-cents per gallon gasoline when they must pay 
two to three times that amount. Moreover, many feel that the Ameri- 
can government is underwriting such behavior by printing ever-larger 
amounts of paper money, for purposes of political expediency, which 
is sloshing around world money markets in a dangerously unstable 
fashion. Only the U.S. can do this, it is argued, since the dollar remains 
the major reserve currency and New York is the world’s banking cen- 
ter; however, profligate behavior by even the richest bankers causes 
runs on banks eventually. Unless the U.S. can curb its appetite for 
foreign oil, there is grave danger of a further attack against the dollar, 
with disastrous results for the international monetary system. While 
there is a good deal of validity to this argument, if U.S. oil imports 
went to zero in 1979, all of the world’s economic problems would not 
be solved. 

Table 6 shows the relative importance of oil imports in the econ- 
omies of Japan, Germany, and the U.S. It can be seen that the U.S. is 
the least dependent on imported oil of the three countries; yet, in 1977, 


31 “Why Is Japan’s Trade Surplus Still Growing?,” U.S.-Japan Trade Council, 
July 7, 1978, p. 3. 
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Table 6: Oil Imports: An International Comparison (total oil imports as 
percentage of GNP) 
Year U. S. Germany Japan 


1970 0.3 1.3 LI 


1971 0.3 1.5 1.3 
1972 0.4 1.3 1.3 
1973 0.6 1.6 1.5 
1974 1.7 3.3 4.2 
1975 1.6 2.8 40 
1976 1.8 3.1 3.8 
1977 2.2 2.9 3.4 


Source: Douglas R. Mudd and Geoffrey E. Wood, “Oil Imports and the Fall ofthe Dollar,” Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis Review, August 1978, p. 3. 





the D-mark rose by 11.8% against the dollar and the yen by 20.8%. A 
reduction in U.S. consumption of imported oil would certainly not re- 
duce the balance-of-trade deficit on a dollar-for-dollar basis, since the 
recipients of “petro-dollars” use them to buy goods and services in the 
U.S. and invest a good part of their surplus here as well. It has been 
estimated that the U.S. bilateral trade deficit vis-a-vis oil-producing 
countries was only about $17 billion in 1977—-compared to $45 billion 
in oil imports—and that there was a net capital inflow into the U.S. 
of more than $7 billion from such countries. As D. R. Mudd and G. E. 
Wood have summarized it: 


The increasing value of U.S. oil imports has not “caused” the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit and the declining foreign exchange value of 
the dollar . . . policies directed toward reducing oil imports will have 
little effect on the current trend of the dollar’s declining foreign exchange 
value. Further, the primary determinant for the 1976-77 deficits was not 
“an insatiable appetite” for foreign oil. Balance-of-payments deficits and 
weak currencies are monetary phenomena, resulting from excess money 
growth in the country with the deficit relative to money growth abroad.82 


In summary, the dollar-yen relationship needs to be seen as part of 
a broader picture, involving such matters as U.S. fiscal and monetary 
policy, the need for greater stability in the international financial 
markets, and resistance to the temptations of protectionism in a multi- 
lateral framework. Current weakness in the dollar’s foreign exchange 
value is caused more by a lack of confidence in the economic policies 
of the U.S. government—particularly by the fear that inflation will ac- 
celerate—rather than by a single factor in the trade balance, such as 
the deficit with respect to Japan or the oil-exporting countries. Despite 


32 “Oil Imports and the Fall of the Dollar,” Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
Review, July 1978, p. 6. 
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what the currency markets have been saying, the mood at the latest 
Bank-Fund meetings was decidedly optimistic; the world economy had 
weathered a number of shocks of unprecedented magnitude, and world 
trade was continuing to expand. The World Bank’s World Develop- 
ment Report, 1978, noted gains in per capital output, and some success 
in reducing poverty; by the year 2000, the World Bank’s “base scenario” 
shows a reduction in the number of people living in absolute poverty 
from 52% of the population in the low-income countries in 1975 to 
27%, and if particular measures are taken to deliver the benefits of 
growth to the poorest 60%, the “alternative scenario” holds out the 
possibility that this percentage could be as low as 13%. It is this 
broader perspective in addressing world economic problems that is 
needed.’ 


U.S. and Japanese Roles in Pacific Asia 


The interface of American and Japanese economic interests in Pa- 
cific Asia is the second general issue to be discussed. For purposes of 
simplicity, we will focus our analysis on the so-called “capitalist-roader 
countries,” the five ASEAN countries plus Hong Kong, Korea, and 
Taiwan. It should be noted, however, that China’s trade has been 
growing quite rapidly, that the U.S.S.R. is potentially an economic 
power in the region, and that the other “centrally planned” economies 
possess considerable material and human resources. At the present 
time, however, economic relations with the eight market-oriented econ- 
omies have much more significance for American and Japanese busi- 
nessmen. In terms of GNP growth, these eight countries have been 
among the most rapidly growing in the world, and appear to be ad- 
vancing in terms of most social indicators as well. 

Clearly, there are both positive and negative facets to the interplay 
of Japanese and U.S. interests in the region. First and foremost, both 
countries are interested in the maintenance of peace and stability in 
the region—as well as, indeed, in the world as a whole. After the Amer- 
ican defeat in Indochina, it was widely feared that insurgency and 
“wars of national liberation” would spread to other countries of the 
region, but security-related problems remained at the level of a few 
“smoldering brush-fires” and further conflagrations were avoided until 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Communist states in the region 
—-Khmer-Vietnamese hostilities in December 1978 and Sino-Vietnamese 
in February 1979.34 The geopolitical significance of Southeast Asia to 


33 IBRD, World Development Report, 1978, August 1978, Table 34, p. 33. 

34 For some further discussion, see George J. Viksnins, “The Economic Conse- 
quences of Falling Dominoes,” Asian Survey, November 1975, and the papers by S, 
Rajaratnam, J. H. Holdridge, Kim Kyung Won, and Thanat Khoman in L. R. Vasey 
and G. J. Viksnins (eds.), The Economic and Political Growth Pattern of Asia-Pacific 
(Honolulu: Pacific Forum, 1976). 
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Japan is obvious since it sits astride the major shipping routes for trade 
with Europe and the Middle East; Singapore is the third largest petro- 
leum-refining center in the world and a number of Southeast Asian 
cities are vital links in the air transport system. All of the free-market 
economies of Pacific Asia should be very concerned about the over-all 
security issue, and various historical treaties and regional institutions 
(for example, SEATO) have reflected this fact. However. the bulk of 
the defense-related costs up to now has been borne unilaterally by the 
U.S., and this arrangement obviously needs reexamination. The Amer- 
ican public, led by the media, is questioning defense spending levels 
generally, and there is probably little support for security spending in 
Asia particularly. Ironically, such declines in public commitment are 
coinciding with a build-up of the Soviet Pacific fleet and a serious effort 
to open new bases in the region. 

An interesting approach to the security problem would be to de- 
velop institutions capable of strengthening and financing a defensive 
capability on a multilateral basis. Japanese defense spending has aver- 
aged only 0.8% of GNP, and has actually declined from 7.2% of gen- 
eral account expenditure.in FY 1970 to 6.2% in FY 1976, Eventually 
an “Asian Security Fund” might be contemplated to meet the costs 
of securing shipping routes and transport facilities, with multilateral 
contributions of money and manpower to a common defense effort. 
Since domestic political opposition to a rapidly growing defense budget 
for Japan needs to be recognized, initially this could take the form of 
government-to-government payments by the Japanese toward the op- 
erating costs of American naval bases in Asia. In the near-term future, 
other countries could be brought into such a financing scheme, with 
contributions based upon the importance of foreign trade to the par- 
ticular country, income levels, foreign exchange reserves, and so on. 

A great deal has been written about the recent expansion of foreign 
trade in Pacific Asia. The development planning experience of various 
Asian countries contains valuable lessons for the general field of de- 
velopment economics. Much of the recent writing in that area of spe- 
cialization has stressed the negative aspects of the trading relationship 
—the neo-Marxist thesis that the “rich” industrialized countries exploit 
the “poor” producers of primary products, and keep them permanently 
in a subservient position. At times, this argument has tended toward 
the rather extreme position that the economic well-being of the North 
is based upon the poverty of the South.8¢ Asian development experi- 


85 It should be recognized that diplomatic policy stances of “friends with every- 
one” (or “happo-yabure,” defenseless on all sides) may have to be altered slightly. 
If such contributions are quickly transformed into obligations to a multilateral 
framework, this should not be too difficult. After all, Japan has made contributions 
to other “free world” financial institutions without corresponding commitments to 
CMEA funds. For some further discussion, see Ch. 11 in Saburo Okita, Japan in the 
World Economy (Tokyo: The Japan Foundation, 1975). 

36 See Richard J. Barnet and Ronald Mueller, Global Reach (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1974), and Richard D. Wolff, “Modern Imperialism: The View from 
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ence seems to go directly counter to this view. Those countries follow- 
ing inward-looking policies—such as Burma, India, Sri Lanka and, to a 
lesser extent, Indonesia and Pakistan—have instituted extensive foreign 
trade controls, have tried to encourage import-substitution industries, 
and have tried to overrule the market system by centralized allocation 
procedures. On the other hand, the outward-looking countries of Asia 
—Hong Kong and Singapore, Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, Malaysia, and 
the Philippines—have all relied upon private initiative and have been 
responsive to market incentives. These countries have all experienced 
quite rapid growth in per capita income over the past 25 years, and 
in all cases exports have grown more rapidly than GNP.37 

Tables 7 and 8 show the breakdown of the foreign trade of the 
U.S., Japan, and the eight Asian “capitalist-roader” countries for 1976. 
It can be seen that some 16% of U.S. exports are bought by Japan and 
the other Pacific Asia trading partners, while roughly 25% of our im- 
ports originate in Asia. For Japan, about a quarter of total exports are 
destined for the U.S. and another one-fifth go to the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, while about 40% of Japanese imports come from the U.S. 
and the “capitalist-roaders.” From the point of view of the developing 
countries of Asia, the U.S. and Japan are even more crucial as markets 
and as suppliers—e.g,, more than half of Indonesian exports go to 
Japan and another 20% to the U.S. For these outward-looking Asian 
countries, export growth rates of 30% per year were not uncommon for 
the rather difficult 1970-1976 period as a whole. And the Asian market 
is likely to grow in significance. 

Tables 9 and 10 present a straight-forward extrapolation of the 
growth for each cell of the matrix to 1985 (putting a ceiling of 30% per 
annum on each rate to get around the problem of starting from a very 
low base). These extrapolations come up with a number of interesting 
results. First, the U.S. trade deficit continues to expand, while the 
Japanese surplus remains quite reasonable, at least relative to the level 
of total trade. This strongly suggests that the U.S. cannot continue to 
live with past trends in its merchandise trade balance for very long, 
whereas Japan could continue to expand trade along present lines; in 
a sense, therefore, the U.S. is required to act in the adjustment process. 
Second, the overall level of Japanese exports will begin to approach 
the U.S. total by 1985—$498.6 billion in total exports for the U.S. 


the Metropolis,” American Economic Review, May 1970. In the Asian context, Ben- 
jamin I. Cohen, Multinational Firms and Asian Exports (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1975) takes up some case studies. See also D. T. Healey, “Foreign Capital 
and Export in Economic Development: The Experience of Eight Asian Countries,” 
Economic Record, September 1973. 

87 An early discussion can be found in Hla Myint, Economic Theory and the 
Underdeveloped Countries (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), especially Chs. 
I-VII. For a more recent recapitulation, see Seiji Naya and Richard Schatz, “Trade, 
Investment, and Aid: The Role of the U.S. and Japan in Asian Economic Develop- 
ment,” in Harald B. Malmgren (ed.), Pacific Basin Development: The American 
Interesis (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1972). 
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versus $433.5 for Japan. This latter figure, incidentally, is more than 
twice as large as the 1985 forecast of the Japan Economic Research 
Center, which totals $181.2 billion (also in current dollars, but assum- 
ing only about a 3% rise in export prices, while we have implicitly 
forecast a continuation of the average inflation rate for the 1970-1976 
period).38 Third, all of the other Pacific Asian countries included in 
Table 9 add up to a market nearly as large as Japan by 1985 on a 
world-wide basis; from the point of view of the U.S. itself, by 1985 
about 11% of U.S. imports would come from Japan, but about 19% 
of the total from the other countries of Pacific Asia. A fifth observation 
that can be made is that Japan will begin to rely somewhat more 
heavily upon imports from Southeast Asian countries by 1985. The 
total of imports from the eight Asian countries is expected to rise from 
roughly 17% of Japanese imports in 1976 to about 25%. Here again, 
the Japanese Economic Research Center projection shows this share 
falling from about 18% in 1975 to only 16% by 1985, but given recent 
trends, that seems highly unlikely. 

Any mechanistic projection of the future is, of course, subject to 
criticism, and that embodied in Tables 9 and 10 is particularly vulner- 
able, since it is based upon growth rates experienced during the highly 
unusual 1970-1976 period. Nevertheless, a number of past forecasts 
have been much below actual results, and we can regard the numbers 
in Tables 9 and 10 as relatively optimistic upper boundaries for trade 
prospects in the near-term future. These results will not materialize 
automatically—for instance, a sharp swing toward protectionism in 
the industrialized countries would greatly curtail export growth, par- 
ticularly in the semiindustrialized Asian nations (Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Korea, and Taiwan have often been singled out for ad hoc trade 
limitations in the past). The U.S., unfortunately, has taken the lead 
in establishing implicit quotas for a number of products in which the 
developing countries of Asia appear to possess a comparative advantage. 
Another major stumbling block to the attainment of these trade pro- 
jections is the level of commodity prices, which have been relatively 
high during the period used for the projection. 

To be more specific, the prices of rice, sugar, maize, copper, and 
jute were all considerably lower in 1977 than the levels reached in 
1974. In the cases of palm oil and rubber, the levels were about the 
same, while for petroleum, and particularly for tin, prices were higher. 
In the short run, lower commodity price levels have benefitted the 
industrial countries, particularly Japan, which imports significant quan- 
tities of raw materials from other Asian countries. For the longer run, 
however, the security of raw material sources is probably a more im- 
portant consideration than a windfall profit made from commodity 
price fluctuations. 


38 The Japan Economic Research Center, The Japanese Economy in 198), 
March 1976. 
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ASEAN has become a $30 billion source of supply of export goods, 
primarily going to Japan and to the U.S. All of the ASEAN countries 
except Singapore rely on a handful of raw material exports for more 
than half of their foreign exchange earnings. Regardless of what hap- 
pens to the recent proposals to stabilize commodity prices through the 
use of a “Common Fund,” much stressed in the North-South debate to 
date, the U.S. and Japan might well consider interim steps to assist the 
commodity producers of the region considerably before the rest of the 
debate is over. Such assistance could take the form of a special Com- 
pensatory Finance Facility, set up under the auspices of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, based upon the balance of payments stabilization 
principles used by the IMF in its scheme. Alternatively, a special 
“Asian Resources Bank” might provide short-term credit for balance- 
of-payments adjustment and long-term loans for the development of 
resources. Yet another possibility would be the development of a 
STABEX-type scheme for Asian exports on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis.°9 

The final topic to be discussed concerns the net resource flows. 
Official development assistance (ODA) consisted primarily of repara- 
tions payments (“baisho”) and some grant assistance to Asian countries; 
for much of the rest of the world, economic assistance from Japan 
seemed. to be very similar to government-sponsored export financing— 
loans were tied to purchases in Japan and the interest rate was below 
commercial rates, but above rates offered by other aid donors.4° In 
recent years, the Japanese government has made a conscious effort to 
improve the grant element in their development assistance while ODA 
as a percentage of GNP was scheduled to reach the UNCTAD target 
of 0.7% by 1980. In practice, however, Japanese official aid has re- 
mained at a very low level. In 1976, for example, total resource flows 
to the developing countries reached $4.0 billion, up considerably from 
the $2.9 billion registered the year before. Official development assis- 
tance totalled only $1.1 billion, or 0.20% of GNP (below the 0.23% of 
GNP reached in 1975); an interim target of 0.28% was established for 
1977, but the 0.70% goal appears to be quite unlikely by 1980. One of 
the major problems in expanding Japanese ODA is that it has tradi- 
tionally been concentrated in infrastructure projects, construction, 
mining, and manufacturing. Allocations to agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries account for only about 8% of the total, education is 1.2%, 
and health:and sanitation spending is a miniscule 0.6% of the total. 
Also, as Hasegawa has pointed out: 


_ 89¥For some additional discussion of techniques, see J. R. Behrman, Interna- 
tional Commodiiy Agreements: An Evaluation of the UNCTAD Integrated Com- 
modity Programme (Washington, D.C.: Overseas Development Council, October 
1977). 

do For further detail, see Sukehiro Hasegawa, Japanese Foreign Aid: Policy 
and Practice (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1975) and J. Alexander Caldwell, “The 
Evolution of Japanese Economic Cooperation, 1950-1970,” in Harald B. Malmgren, 
Pacific Basin Development, pp. 23-60. 
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In the field of technical assistance, Japan's contribution has remained 
marginal despite the feeling on the part of the Japanese government 
that Japanese technical know-how is ideally suited for application in 
less developed countries. The scale of Japanese technical aid expanded 
noticeably but continued to be smaller than the comparable contribu- 
tions of such other major donors as France, Germany, the United King- 
dom, and the United States.*4 


All in all, Japan ranks only in the 13th place among the OECD 
donor countries, and the Japanese government is committed to improv- 
ing its performance (the Ushiba-Strauss Agreement pledged a doubling 
of ODA levels over five years). Since most of the recipient countries are 
increasingly stressing rural development, basic human needs, and re- 
distribution, such an expansion will be difficult to accomplish if Jap- 
anese aid continues to take the form of assisting in traditional in- 
frastructure projects. The recipient countries are insisting on more 
multilateral, indirect, and untied aid, and donor countries need to 
take this into account. The Asian Development Bank and the Asian 
Development Fund continue to be promising vehicles for an expansion 
in aid activities; the Bank, for example, “had projected total lending 
of about $5.7 billion during the period 1977-1981, (which is) . . . about 
70 percent greater than its total achievement during the first decade.’ 

In recent years, Japanese private foreign investment flows have ex- 
panded quite rapidly, reaching a total outstanding of about $16 billion 
by the end of 1976. Some 26.5% of such investments were in Asia, an- 
other 24.6% in North America, and 18.1% in Central and South Amer- 
ica. In terms of individual developing countries. Indonesia is in first 
place ($1780 million), followed by Brazil ($1520 million), Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait ($760 million), and South Korea ($590 million). While 
Japan and the U.S. are the two largest investors in the ASEAN coun- 
tries, the dollar amounts of such investments are relatively small.* 
Of course, the above figures represent only net equity positions and do 
not reflect the much larger total financial exposure especially by com- 
mercial banks. It is generally agreed that an expansion of investment 
flows to the Third World will continue, but on rather more controlled 
terms. As in the case of trade and aid, prospects for both confrontation 
and cooperation face both countries. 


41 Sukehiro Hasegawa, Japanese Foreign Aid, p. 145. 
42 Asian Development Bank, Annual Report, 1976 (Manila: ADB, 1977), p. 11. 
43 It can also be noted that the total of U.S. direct investments in Asia repre- 
sents a very small proportion of the total of $136 billion (year-end 1976). The 
. leading Asian recipient countries are Japan ($3.8 billion), Indonesia ($1.5 billion), 
the Philippines ($0.8 billion), and India ($0.4 billion). See Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, August 1978, p. 27. Conversely, Japan’s direct investment in the U.S. stood 
at about $1.7 billion at the end of 1977. 
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INDO-SOVIET MILITARY COOPERATION: 
A REVIEW 


P. R. Chari 


ARMS ON THE Indian subcontinent are required pri- 
marily for security reasons. Despite persuasive arguments to the con- 
trary, the weapons procured by Pakistan and India have been utilized 
almost exclusively against each other. The situation has been exacer- 
bated by the opposing strategic ambitions of the two superpowers and 
China in the region. Arms supply patterns, therefore, were established 
through the interaction of conflicting regional and international forces. 

The broad pattern of arms supplies to Pakistan and India needs 
brief description. The U.K., not surprisingly, was the earliest supplier 
of arms to the two countries and the weapons held by their armed 
forces at the time of independence in 1947 were of British origin. After 
1954, Pakistan started obtaining military assistance from the United 
States under a Mutual Aid Treaty. India continued to procure military 
equipment from Britain and to some extent France, until the Sino- 
Indian border conflict in 1962. Thereafter, military cooperation with 
the Soviet Union was established. After the Indo-Pak war in 1965 a 
‘Western arms embargo was imposed against Pakistan and India. Lack- 
ing indigenous defense production facilities, Pakistan was the more 
seriously affected. It turned towards France and later, more conspicu- 
ously, towards China. India was relatively better placed because of its 
growing defense production base. Military assistance from the Soviet 
Union continued, however, becoming very significant over the years. 

‘There is an important difference between governmental percep- 
tions of external arms supplies in Pakistan and India. Pakistan has pre- 
ferred arms imports, and it is only recently that the Pakistani elite has 
become conscious of the political liabilities attached to foreign military 
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supplies. There is greater sensitivity in India to dependence on exter- 
_ nal defense supplies, hence the determined efforts to improve, expand, 
and diversify its defense production capabilities. 

It is proposed to discuss within this paper the reasons underlying 
India’s military cooperation arrangements with the Soviet Union, their 
growth over the 1962-1978 period, and the content of Indo-Soviet mili- 
tary cooperation at present, in the perspective of India’s desire for 
autonomy counterpoised against the pragmatic need for Soviet equip- 
ment, spares, and ancilliaries. The intrinsic nature and probable fu- 
ture development of this relationship will also be examined. 

- Under the arrangements made for the partition of India in 1947, 
the Indian Army was apportioned 88 infantry battalions, 1814 artillery 
regiments, and 61 Engineer units. The Indian Navy obtained 32 vessels 
including two frigates, four sloops, a survey ship, and some minesweep- 
ers. Seven fighter squadrons, one transport-communications squadron, 
and some miscellaneous aircraft were allocated to the Air Force.? The 
equipment was essentially of British origin, and had been used in the 
Second World War. This would be evident from the Air Force’s allo- 
cations in 1947, which comprised Tempest, Spitfire, C-47, Devon, and 
Auster-5 aircraft, and Tiger Moth and Percival Prentice ‘Trainers.? 

Taking into account only the major military equipment received 
up to the Sino-Indian border conflict in 1962, India acquired 180 Sher- 
man (British), over 300 Centurion (British), and 160 AMX-13 (French) 
tanks. The Navy procured one aircraft carrier, two cruisers, six R/Hunt- 
class destroyers, and eight Leopard/Blackwood/Whitby-class frigates 
—-all of British origin. Combat aircraft obtained for the Air Force in- 
cluded 230 Vampires (produced in India under license from the U.K.), 
104 Ouragons (French), 182 Hunters (U.K.), 80 Canberras (U.K.), 110 
Mysteres (France), and 55 Fairchild Packets (U.S.).? 

India from 1947 was in a much better position with regard to de- 
fense production because it inherited all 16 ordnance and clothing 
units established by the British in preindependent India. Determined 
efforts to diversify this base were made by Krishna Menon, who be- 
came Defence Minister in 1958. Licenses to manufacture a wide range 
of defense items were obtained from various countries, including Gnat 
interceptors (U.K.), HS-748 transport aircraft (U.K.), Allouette heli- 
copters (France), L-70 anti-aircraft guns (Sweden), Vijayanta tanks 
(U.K.), Brandt mortars (France), and 106mm recoilless guns (U.S.).4 


1A. L. Venkateswaran, Defence Organisation in India (Nasik: Government of 
India Press, 1967), pp. 45-47. © 

2 Lorne J. Kavic, India’s Quest for Security: Defence Policies, 1947-1965 (Berk- 
eley: University of California Press, 1967), p. 241. 

3K. Subrahmanyam, “Nehru and the India-China Conflict of 1962,” in B. R. 
Nanda, ed., Indian Foreign Policy-—-The Nehru Years (Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1976), pp. 114-115. 

4 Ibid., p. 115. 
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The bias towards import of Western defense technology clearly reflects 
the pro-Western sympathies of the bureaucratic and military elites in 
post-independent India. 

Indo-Soviet military cooperation began prior to the Sino-Indian 
border conflict, when the Soviet Union presented two Il-14 transport 
aircraft to India in 1955. A sale of 24 Il-l4s was effected in 1960. In 
1961, ten Mi-4 helicopters, eight An-12 transport aircraft, and six jet 
engines for the indigenously manufactured HF-24 aircraft were ac- 
quired, and in 1962, 16 Mi-4ds and 8 An-12s.5 These aircraft were 
meant to be used by the Border Roads Development Board for com- 
munications purposes and were not, strictly interpreted, combat equip- 
ment. 

In retrospect, it is evident that these early transfers of equipment 
reflected a thaw in Indo-Soviet relations. In the 1947~1954 period, the 
Soviet Union was strongly opposed to the nonalignment policy that for 
India was an article of faith. Relations between the two countries im- 
proved in the post-Stalinist period, which eminently suited India’s 
political interests in balancing the Western and Soviet blocs and 
stabilizing the political balance between India and Pakistan that had 
been adversely affected by the flow of U.S. arms to Pakistan in return 
for base facilities. Soviet willingness, at that time, to provide only 
communications aircraft indicates a Soviet desire to explore an open- 
ing towards India without alarming China unduly. China could not 
have failed to notice, however, the latent anti-Chinese overtones of the 
evolving Soviet military cooperation with India. 

The Soviet position became clearer through the MiG-21 deal—an 
early symbol of Indo-Soviet military ties. Since Pakistan had obtained 
some F-104 Starfighters from the U.S. in 1961-1962, a qualitatively 
new air threat was perceived. Therefore in early 1962 the government 
accepted a long-pending demand by the Indian Air Force that several 
of its fighter-interceptor squadrons obtain aircraft replacement. News- 
papers speculated in mid-1962 that procurement of the MiG-21 was be- 
ing considered. This was admitted by Krishna Menon and Nehru. 

Britain, disturbed by these reports and possibly prompted by the 
United States, made attractive counter-offers; the Lightning intercep- 
tor was offered at one-half its market price. British anxiety, at this 
stage, seems to have been motivated by the feeling that the MiG deal 
would erode existing Indo-British military cooperation arrangements. 
The exploratory talks with Britain, however, were unsuccessful, pre- 
sumably because of British reluctance to permit the manufacture of the 
aircraft under license in India. An evaluation team left for Moscow 
thereafter, and an agreement was reached in August 1962 for the imme- 
diate purchase of twelve MiG-21s as well as for Soviet technical assis- 


ö Girish Mishra, Contours of Indo-Soviet Economic Cooperation (New Delhi: 
Allied Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1976), p. 120. 
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tance in the manufacture of the aircraft under license in India. The 
intended Indian production of these relatively sophisticated aircraft 
could only have incensed Peking so soon after the withdrawal of Soviet 
technicians from China. 

The MiG-21 agreement of August 1962 was largely one of princi- 
ple, and required further negotiation of details; proposals for the pur- 
chase of F-104s and its licensed production in India continued under 
consideration. As late as May 1964, an unsuccessful request for three 
squadrons of F-104s was made to the United States. Moreover, of the 
twelve MiG-21s promised in August 1962, the first six were received 
only in early 1964. In September 1964 Moscow finally agreed to trans- 
fer 38 MiG-2ls, with certain modifications, and provide the technical 
aid and machinery to establish manufacturing facilities. Significantly, 
India linked the entire issue of equipping the Air Force with super- 
sonic aircraft to the indigenous manufacture of the selected aircraft. 
Procurement of a small number of aircraft was designed as a short-term 
measure expressly to counter the air threat from Pakistan’s F-104s.7 

The two year (1962-1964) delay in concluding the MiG deal, span- 
ning a period marked by deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations, can be 
explained in two ways. First, it appears that in 1962 the Soviet Union 
was not fully committed to transferring these warplanes, but only in- 
tended to open a possible future option. The Soviets, therefore, did 
not proceed beyond expressing a statement of intent. Second, the Soviet 
Union may also have entertained reservations about India’s technologi- 
cal ability to manufacture an advanced jet aircraft. On balance, it ap- 
pears that the China factor was more significant in Soviet perceptions: 
the MiG deal fully matured in late 1964 by which time the Sino-Soviet 
rift had become an open breach. It has thus been perceived that: 


While the Soviets had accrued advantages from their courtship of India 
over the previous decade, the prospect of moving even closer to India in 
the coming years had potential disadvantages that could restrict Soviet 
manoeuvrability, particularly vis-a-vis China. Yet the U.S.S.R. had made 
a public commitment to build the MiG-factories and it would have been 
extremely difficult to back down.8 


On the Indian side political considerations were important. Rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union had improved, and some visible form of 


6 Lorne J. Kavic, India’s Quest for Security, pp. 199-200. See also The Arms 
Trade with the Third World (Stockholm: SIPRI, Almqvist and Wiskell, 1971), pp. 
481-484; and Wilfred Joshua and Stephen P. Gilbert, Arms for the Third World: 
Soviet Military Aid Diplomacy (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1969), pp. 
69-70. 

TFor details of these negotiations, see Ian C. C. Graham, “The Indo-Soviet 
MiG Deal and its International Repercussions,” Asian Survey, IV:5, May 1964, pp. 
323-332. 

8 Arthur Stein, India and the Soviet Union: The Nehru Era (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 206-207. 
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military cooperation.appeared likely to act as a restraint on China. 
Yet another factor—insufficiently acknowledged—was the failure of 
the Indian Communist Party in the years following independence to 
disrupt Indian socio-political institutions through armed conflict. A 
return to a constitutionalist strategy by Indian Communists, following 
a change in strategy by International Communism, permitted Soviet 
military assistance to be received without earlier reservations. 

One complication for New Delhi was resistance within the Indian 
military and bureaucratic establishment to linkages with the Soviet 
Union, due in part to their Western education and continuing links 
with Britain. The personal factor cannot be underestimated because 
the defense decision-making elite in India is small, consisting of the 
higher echelon of the armed forces and the Defence Ministry. The 
practical difficulties of introducing Soviet equipment into the Indian 
armed forces, equipped until then with only Western equipment, was 
another factor since the large-scale procurement of Soviet equipment 
exacerbated problems of training, logistics, maintenance, and eventual 
absorption. In the interim period the military effectiveness of the armed 
forces was impaired. 

Despite these contrary pressures the ultimate decision to seek mili- 
tary assistance from the Soviet Union was, in the final analysis, predi- 
cated by dire necessity. After the Sino-Indian border conflict, India first 
turned to the United States for military assistance. Y. B. Chavan, then 
Defence Minister, led a purchase mission but the American responses 
were: (1) India was advised to strengthen its economic base; (2) the 
U.S. implied that American naval equipment was too complex for 
India to handle; and (3) the U.S. also implied that jet aircraft were 
available only on dollar payment. India also received a negative reply 
in the U.K., and it was doubtful that France would have been sympa- 
thetic. In these circumstances, the only major arms producing nation 
towards whom India could have turned was the Soviet Union. It should 
be noted that there was no major domestic political lobby in India fav- 
oring this diversion of arms procurement sources, except for indigenous 
leftist parties that had very limited influence. Hence, it was basically 
the nonavailability of Western arms that led to India’s shift towards 
the Soviet Union. 

The sequence of negotiations for ethics items of defense equipment 
reinforces this conclusion. In November 1964 Chavan sought the loan 
of three Daring-class destroyers from the U.K. He was put off with an 
offer of three mothballed Weapon-Class destroyers, which did not serve 
India’s purposes. Nor was the U.S. responsive to India’s naval require- 
ments; India therefore signed an agreement to obtain Soviet frigates 





$K.P.S. Menon, “India and the Soviet Union,” in B. R. Nanda, Indian Foreign 
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in 1965. A similar sequence of events obtained with regard to sub- 
marines.10 

An urgent requirement to increase force levels and reequip the In- 
dian armed forces was perceived after the 1962 Sino-Indian border con- 
flict because of the awareness of a new threat along the northern 
borders. ‘The First Five Year Defense Plan was formulated in 1964 with 
the following specific objectives: (a) build-up and maintenance of a 
well-equipped army with a strength of 825,000 men; (b) maintenance 
of a 45 squadron Air Force and improvement of the air defense radar 
and communication facilities; (c) a phased program for replacement 
of overage ships of the Navy; (d) improvement of road communications 
in the border areas; (e) strengthening the defense production base; and 
(f) improving the organizational arrangements,11 

Simultaneously, policy guidelines were laid down to strengthen 
defense production capabilities. It was understood that India would 
have to standardize its equipment, and choose a proper mix of weapons 
to suit its specific tactical and strategic requirements. It was further 
observed that: 


Weapons and equipment best suited for our conditions are not 
available in any one country; nor is it possible to ensure a steady supply 
of such weapons and equipment from the respective countries of origin 
in the case of our being involved in hostilities. Therefore, it becomes a 
basic necessity to establish manufacturing capacities especially for wea- 
pons, ammunition and equipment which are required in considerable 
quantities by our Armed forces.12 


Over the years India’s defense production policy has focussed on 
achieving the twin objectives of “modernization of Arms and Equip- 
ment and achievement of the maximum degree of self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency in the shortest possible time.”13 The steps taken es- 
chewed doctrinaire approaches. ‘Thus, a Department of Defense Supply 
was established in 1965 to encourage import substitution of defense 
stores, and both the public and private sectors were utilized for this 
purpose. 

A question generating some controversy is whether the military 
build-up by India in the 1960s was primarily designed to counter 
China or Pakistan.4 It can be conjectured that procurement of Mach 
2 interceptors (MiG-21) or fighter-bombers (Su-7) and, more relevantly, 
frigates and submarines were only intended for deployment against 


10 Lorne J. Kavic, India’s Quest for Security, pp. 201-202. 

11 Annual Report 1964-65 Ministry of Defence (New Delhi: Government of 
India Press, 1965), pp. 1-2. 

12 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

13 Annual Report 1976-77: Ministry of Defence (New Delhi: Government of 
India Press, 1977), p. 28. 

14 See, for instance, The Arms Trade with the Third World, pp. 478-480. 
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Pakistan. China did not have a significant enough air presence in Tibet 
to threaten the Indian mainland; neither did it possess a navy with 
blue ocean capability. The most plausible conventional military threat 
to India from China was a limited land thrust, supplemented by limited 
air support, to achieve discrete political objectives. The expansion of 
India’s armed forces after the Sino-Indian border conflict was intended 
to counter the additional threat from China. But it might be observed 
here that conventional armed forces are configured to meet a total 
perceived threat, taking into account all relevant considerations. The 
question, therefore, whether arms procurement by India after 1962 
was designed primarily to oppose China or Pakistan loses much of its 
relevance. 

The growth of Indo-Soviet military cooperation has to be evalu- 
ated against the backdrop of the defense policy framework that evolved 
after 1962. This framework had three aspects. First, a military build-up 
was effected through an increase in force levels; existing equipment 
deficiencies were made up and, simultaneously, equipment modernized. 
Second, reliance on external supplies was minimized as much as possi- 
ble, and restricted to the import of advanced types of weaponry. Third, 
greater emphasis was laid on indigenous production to achieve progres- 
sively higher levels of self-reliance and self-sufficiency. In 1967, the 
United States lifted the arms embargo imposed upon the subcontinent 
after the 1965 Indo-Pak conflict, and provided India with assistance to 
complete an air defense system begun in 1962. But there was no at- 
tempt by Washington to compete seriously with the Soviet Union in 
the area of military supplies. Presumably, the United States was con- 
tent in the mid-1960s to see the Soviet Union gaining influence in 
India to counter Chinese influence elsewhere in the region. 

In the sphere of coproduction the most important agreement be- 
tween India and the USSR to manufacture MiG-2] aircraft was the 
most important. After the initial agreement in August 1962 a planning 
unit was established in the Department of Defence Production. ‘Three 
factories were set up to manufacture airframes, aeroengines, and elec- 
tronic/allied equipment, respectively. In the early stages of production 
MiG aircraft were constructed from imported assemblies—the first 
MiG-21 aircraft being delivered to the Indian Air Force during 1966- 
1967. In the second phase MiG aircraft were assembled from subassem- 
blies and details. In the third phase manufacture proceeded from de- 
tails and indigenously produced components. Some 212 aircraft of 
the MiG-21 and MiG-21 M versions are reported to have been delivered 
to the Indian Air Force by early 1974. An improved version, designated 
as the MiG-21 MF, is currently under production; 150 have been or- 
dered by the Indian Air Force at the rate of 30 per year.16 The indi- 


15 Annual neta ae Ministry of Defence (New Delhi: Government of 
India Press, 1967), p 
16 Jane’s All the World's s Aircraft 1976-77, pp. 83-84. 
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Table 1: India’s Sources of Military Equipment, 1964-1976 


1964-68 1969-72 1973-76 
Tanks 70 Sherman 50 AMX-13 400 Vijayanta 
(U.K.) (French) (Indian) 
50 Vijayanta 250 Vijayanta 450 T-54/T-55/T-62 
(indian) (Indian) (Soviet) 
100 PT-76 50 PT-76 
(Soviet) (Soviet) 
400 T-54/T-55 50 T-54/T55 
(Soviet) (Soviet) 
Navel 1 F-Class 3 F-Class 5 Petya-Class 
Vessels submarine submarines frigates (Soviet) 
(Soviet) (Soviet) 
I Petya-class 4 Petya-Class 2 Osa-class patrol 
frigate frigates boats (Soviet) 
(Soviet) (Soviet) 5 Poulchat-class 
patrol boats 
(Soviet) 
6 Poinocny class 
landing craft 
(Soviet) 
4 Leander-class 
frigates (Indian) 
Combat 4 MiG-21 4 MiG-21 2 MiG-21 squadrons 
Aircraft squadrons squadrons (indian) 
(Soviet) (Soviet/Indian) 
2% Gnat 4% Gnat 1 Gnat squadron 
squadrons squadrons (indian) 
(Indian) (Indian) 
¥% Su-7 squadrons 6 Su-7 squadrons 2 HF-24 squadrons 
(Soviet) (Soviet) (Indian) 
i 2 HF-24 squadrons 
(indian) 
Other 100 mm. guns OT-62 APC 
Important 130 mm. guns Mi-8 helicopters 
Soviet SA-2 SAM More SA-2 SAM OT/62/-64 (2a) APC 
equipment MI-4 helicopters More Mi-4 helicopters ZSU-23-4 SPS 





genous content of MiG-21 aircraft reached 60%, in 1972. An Accessories 
Factory has since been established to increase the quantum of indigeni- 
zation. 

An evaluation of India’s imports of military equipment from the 
Soviet Union over four-year periods beginning in 1964, when Soviet 
military assistance really started, has been attempted in Table 1. Major 
arms procurement—tanks, naval vessels, and combat aircraft—have 
been emphasized, but significant acquisitions of other military equip- 
ment from the Soviet Union are mentioned. Procurement from other 
countries, as well as indigenous production, is also cited for comparitive 
purposes.17 


17 These calculations are based upon the figures published in “Military Balance” 
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It is possible to draw several conclusions from this information. 
First, from 1964 until recently, India’s external procurement of major 
defense equipment had been almost entirely from the Soviet Union. 
‘The pattern of procurement was wide and covered equipment for all 
the three services. Dependence on the Soviet Union naturally ex- 
tended to spares and ancilliaries also. But recently, India has decided 
to obtain Harrier STOL aircraft (British) for its only aircraft carrier, 
Vikrant. In addition, protracted negotiations were conducted for pro- 
curing a suitable strike aircraft; the offers of Mirage (French), Jaguar 
(Anglo-French), and Viggen (Swedish) fighter bombers along with co- 
production and “buy-back” arrangements were evaluated for this pur- 
pose. A decision to obtain Jaguars was ultimately taken, and a recently 
concluded agreement provides for the outright purchase of approxi- 
mately 40 Jaguars, an initial licensed production of about 60 aircraft, 
and purchase of an agreed proportion of spare parts and ancilliary 
equipment by the licensors.1§ It is noteworthy that this entire deal, 
involving between $1.5-2.0 billion, is the single largest arms transac- 
tion yet entered into by India. 

Second, recent acquisitions of Soviet equipment have been most 
extensive for the Navy, followed by the Air Force, and least for the 
Army. Naval purchases have notably increased in the 1970s. Further, 
it is reported that Nanuchka-class missile corvettes and Kashin-class 
missile-destroyers are on order from the Soviet Union.!® However, it 
has also been reported that India is evaluating offers for procuring 
submarines from Western sources, along with manufacturing facilities. 
Significantly, there are no coproduction agreements with the Soviet 
Union for the manufacture of naval equipment, where dependence is 
greatest. An evaluation of India’s recent naval acquisitions, and their 
capabilities, would require much greater discussion. It suffices to men- 
tion here that beyond the traditional objectives of coastal defense and 
protection of off-shore islands and oil installations, newer concerns be- 
ing voiced include safeguarding the economic zone, maritime intelli- 
gence, etc. How far these aspirations would transform into naval ex- 
pansion plans is difficult to predict. 

Third, although details of price and payments arrangements for 
Soviet weaponry are not published, the terms are reputed to be com- 
petitive and favorable terms. In 1964, for instance, India obtained two 
loans amounting to $270 million for military purchases. The loans 


(the annual publication of the International Institute for Strategic Studies) for the 
relevant years. According to the practice followed by this publication all estimations 
are based on mid-year evaluations, ie., the position assessed to be obtaining on July 
1 of each year. 

18 For a critical review of this agreement, see P. R. Chari, “The DPSA Decision,” 
Strategic Analysis (New Delhi), I1:7, October 1978, pp. 233-235. 

19 Inder Malhotra, “New Vistas for the Navy,” Times of India (New Delhi), Sep- 
tember 23, 1977. 
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were for a 10-year period, at a normal 2% interest.?° In 1967 India was 
offered 200 Su-7 fighter-bombers for $143 million, a unit price of $715,- 
000—lower than comparable British, American, or French aircraft.*? 
The value of Soviet exports of major arms to India during the period 
1970-1976 has been computed to be around $1.1 billion by the Stock- 
holm International Peace Research Institute. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that Soviet arms sales are being made at “political” 
prices despite some dissatisfaction in India with the artificially fixed 
rupee-ruble exchange rate. 

The suitability of Soviet equipment for the Indian armed forces 
should also be examined.?? Weaponry that India procures from exter- 
nal sources is obviously intended for utilization in combat, and per- 
haps for deterrence, but not for prestige. Besides the availability of 
spare parts and ancilliaries, the virtue most esteemed in Soviet equip- 
ment is its robustness in operation and simplicity in maintenance, 
which has been tested in actual conflict. These are important qualities 
which assure that equipment would be available for and during opera- 
tions. Western equipment, particularly high-performance equipment, 
is generally more difficult to operate and maintain. 

Moreover, changes in Soviet weaponry proceed gradually from 
one generation to another, embodying incremental advances in Soviet 
defense technology. In practical terms this ensures availability of a 
larger percentage of interchangeable parts in each family of Soviet 
weaponry. In turn, this permits progressively more sophisticated arm- 
aments to be inducted easily into the armed forces. The problem of 
maintenance and achievement of improvisation is simpler with estab- 
lished engineering facilities. Western equipment, on the other hand, 
generally progresses from one generation to another through radically 
new design concepts. As new generations of weaponry are procured, 
different logistics arrangements are required. A recipient country’s 
dependence upon Western suppliers is, consequently, unlikely to de- 
crease over a period of time. 

An extensive relationship such as the Indo-Soviet military coop- 
eration, however, does generate certain irritants. There is a belief 
among Indian negotiators that, although unit prices of Soviet equip- 
ment is low, prices of spares and ancilliaries subsequently required 
are high, leading to uncertainties and misgivings. ‘Then there is a feel- 


20 Harish Kapur, “India and the Soviet Union,” in K. P. Misra, ed., Foreign 
Policy of India (New Delhi: Thomson Press (India) Limited, 1977), p. 258. Based on 
trade statistics, the value of Soviet military exports to India in 1961-1965 has been 
estimated at Rs 1,050 million. For the methodology used, see Asha L. Datar, India’s 
Economic Relations with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 1953-1969 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1972), pp. 94-98 and 116-121. 

21 Lewis A. Frank, The Arms Trade in International Relations (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), p. 28. 

22 For an instructive analysis of the advantages of Soviet weaponry, see George 
Thayer, The War Business: The International Trade in Armaments (London: 
Wiedenfield and Nicholson, 1969), pp. 363-364. 
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ing that the Soviets are reluctant to provide technical information, 
and that they share such knowledge only after great persuasion because 
of the well-recognized Soviet penchant for secrecy. Undoubtedly these 
irritants arise because of basic cultural differences, inevitable between 
a socialist and an open society. That these irritants have not enlarged 
into major differences and that this sensitive relationship has con- 
tinued over a decade is due to the firm control exercised by the politi- 
cal leaderships in the two countries over their respective military 
bureaucracies. 

The question, however, is whether India’s dependence upon ex- 
ternal suppliers for arms can be reduced. The question gains salience 
in view of India’s search for STOL aircraft, strike aircraft, and sub- 
marines from Western sources. To evaluate this issue the realities of 
the international trade in arms have to be appreciated. ‘The main arms 
exporters are the U.S., USSR, U.K., and France. Together they have 
provided some 90% (by value) of the arms transferred into the Third 
World: the U.S. and USSR have together transferred a little over 70% 
of these arms by value.?% Besides, the sophistication of weapons tech- 
nology is dependent upon the general level of industrial technology 
and investments made in defense research and development. Here the 
four major arms manufacturing countries are clearly ahead of other 
nations in defense and defense-allied technologies such as metallurgy, 
electronics, lasers, and aeronautics. 

For India, the implications are that, for modern and sophisticated 
weaponry, dependence upon one of the four major arms-producing na- 
tions cannot be avoided. Greater independence is possible by diversify- 
ing external supplier sources, but there are attendant problems of sep- 
arate maintenance and logistics management. Besides, with the increas- 
ing sophistication of weapons systems, linkages between supplier and 
recipient become more closely intertwined. A state of dependence upon 
external suppliers, with its distinct political overtones, therefore can- 
not be avoided. Consequently, India’s attempts to procure defense 
equipment from Western countries could only be predicated on a 
Soviet unwillingness to supply the desired equipment for some reason, 
or the fact that equipment suited to India’s particular needs is un- 
available in the Soviet Union. 

Diversifying arms procurement sources is one method of increas- 
ing independence from a major supplier. ‘The other, more difficult, 
method of reaching this objective is to achieve greater self-reliance, but 
the entrepreneurial and technological milieu in a country constrains 
this objective. 

Specifically, three factors affect the achievement of total self-reli- 
ance. First, India would continue to be dependent, as we have already 


23 See SIPRI Yearbook (1977), (Stockholm: SIPRI, Almquist and Wiskell, 1977), 
pp. 308-309. 
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noticed, on major arms-producing countries for advanced types of 
weaponry. (It is instructive to reflect that China, which made a fetish 
of self-reliance, is taking steps towards obtaining defense equipment 
from the West.) Second, it would always be more economical to import 
small quantities of a particular item that is infrequently required than 
to establish a new line of production for its indigenous manufacture. 
Third, the general industrial infrastructure imposes technological limi- 
tations upon defense production capabilities. The required raw ma- 
terials, capital equipment, technical manpower, and design capability, 
easily available within the general economy of developed economies, 
may be unavailable in a developing country, thereby inhibiting the 
search for self-reliance.** India will acquire these industrial capabili- 
ties as its economy diversifies and achieves greater sophistication over 
time. But deploying scarce resources for developing only the defense 
production sector 1s a chimerical pursuit that would distort the macro- 
economic structure and create tensions within the socio-political sys- 
tem. It should be possible for India to achieve greater self-reliance in 
defense production by taking appropriate administrative and political 
action, but until such time a significant dependence upon external 
arms supplies needs to be accepted. 

It has been empirically observed that the broad motives of arms 
exporting countries are either political-hegemonic or commercial- 
industrial. Arms-importing nations are generally influenced by rea- 
sons of security, prestige, lack of indigenous production facilities, or 
domestic pressures by military elites.” These general theses are of 
some validity when applied to Pakistan and India. The main reason 
for their obtaining arms is the need for security, which has also guided 
their procurement policies as regards arms sources. Pakistan’s search 
for arms has been guided by India’s relations with the United States 
and China, while the links between the U.S. and Pakistan led to the 
growth of Indo-Soviet military cooperation. 

There was an exception to this general pattern of arms transfers 
when the Soviet Union supplied military transport vehicles and heli- 
copters to Pakistan after the Tashkent Agreement in 1966, and agreed 
to provide a further undisclosed quantity of military equipment in 


24 Details of this argument in the context of India’s aircraft industry may be 
seen in Dennis Childs and Michael Kildron, “India, the U.S.S.R. and the MiG 
as Economic and Political Weekly, VIII: 28, September 22, 1973, pp. 1721- 
1728. 

25 For an instructive insight into the dynamics of the arms trade, see a three- 
volume study by Geoffrey Kemp, et al.; Arms Transfers to Less Developed Coun- 
tries; Changing Patterns of Arms Transfers; Classification of Weapons Systems and 
Force Designs in Less Developed Country Environments (Cambridge, Mass.: Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Arms Control Project, Centre for International 
Studies, February 1970); John L. Sutton and Geoffrey Kemp, Arms to Developing 
Countries 1945-65 (London: International Institute for Strategic Studies, Adelphi 
Paper No. 28); and George Thayer, The War Business: The International Trade 
in Arms (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972). 
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May 1968. The Soviet gesture may have been motivated by thé desire 
to weaken Sino-Pak ties. Advantage was taken of the anti-US. senti- 
ment in Pakistan after the imposition of the American arms embargo 
in 1965. The Soviet Union may have hoped to become the principal 
supplier of arms to both Pakistan and India in an effort, thereby, to 
manage the subcontinent. Soviet policy undoubtedly was influenced by 
Ayub Khan’s waning power and growing rift with the military in 1968- 
1969, which led ultimately to his downfall. But the Soviets abandoned 
arms sales to Pakistan after strenuous protests were raised by India, 
and reverted to their earlier policy of giving India first priority within 
the subcontinental state system.26 The episode, however, sharpened 
India’s perceptions that Moscow could imitate Washington in follow- 
ing a strategy of balancing Pakistan against India. 

As part of its global strategy, Soviet military aid diplomacy has 
been perceived to have both a defensive and an aggressive content. As 
an instrument of defensive policy Soviet military aid was designed to 
counter Western influences, particularly in countries located on the 
peripheries of the Soviet Union. This was a manifestation of the classi- 
cal cold war syndrome. The aggressive content of Soviet military aid 
policies relates to creation of regional tensions to increase the recipi- 
ent’s needs and consequent dependence on Soviet arms.?? ‘The defen- 
sive aspect of Soviet military aid diplomacy is prominent in its rela- 
tionship with India. The Soviet Union, while emphasizing a closer re- 
lationship with India, was careful to avoid being drawn into conilic- 
tual positions between Pakistan and India. This was evident in both 
the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pakistani wars. In 1971, for instance; the 
Soviets were initially reluctant to enter into a Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation with India. 

Soviet interest in India increased after the 1971 conflict altered 
the geostrategic equation on the subcontinent in favor of India and 
at the expense of Pakistan. But paradoxically the events of 1971 have 
reduced India’s dependence on Soviet political support, which has 
permitted India to improve its relations with China and the United 
States. While India’s size, diversity, and strong nationalist policies 
militate against too close ties with the USSR, Moscow’s need to com- 
pete for influence in the subcontinent reduces, in effect, the influence 
its arms can buy for the Soviets in India. Again, the Soviet influence in 
India which arises out of its military and diplomatic support is bal- 


26 Robert H. Donaldson, Soviet Policy toward India: Ideology and Strategy 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974), pp. 211-212. Also Bhabani Sen 
Gupta, The Fulcrum of Asia (New York: Pegasus, 1970), pp. 267-275. For a summary 
of Indian views on Soviet-Pak military cooperation during this period, see Devendra 
Kaushik, Soviet Relations with India and Pakistan (Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1971), 

. 81-83. 
i 27 Joshua and Gilbert, Arms for the Third World, pp. 149-150. 
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anced to some extent by Western influence in the economic, cultural, 
and educational areas.?§ 

It would be facile, therefore, to assess that Indian interests have 
been subordinated in this military cooperation relationship to Soviet 
hegemonic desires. It would bear reiterating that, despite motivated 
reports to the contrary, there are no Soviet advisers in the Indian 
armed forces; the Soviet Union does not enjoy any military base in 
India; and Soviet vessels are provided the same facilities in Indian ports 
as are available to ships of other friendly nations. It should be clear 
that, despite the provision of substantial military cooperation, the Soviet 
Union has not acquired thereby any great influence in India’s domestic 
or foreign policy. It is unlikely, therefore, that the Soviet Union would 
use arms supplies as an instrument of coercive diplomacy in dealing 
with New Delhi, either by withholding arms supplies from India or by 
providing military assistance to Pakistan. Periodic reports of Soviet- 
Pakistani negotiations directed at reestablishing their military coop- 
erative relationship have not yet been substantiated. 

This assumption on Soviet intentions must be qualified. Soviet 
policies could be influenced by two factors: Sino-Indian relations de- 
veloping to the point that the Soviet Union feels the need to take 
counterinitiatives; and Indo-Pak relations deteriorating to the extent 
that such initiatives are feasible. The Janata Government in India is 
proceeding circumspectly in developing its foreign policy of “genuine 
non-alignment.” Although interpretations differ, “genuine non-align- 
ment” appears to be synonymous with “balanced relationships” or, to 
use an overworked phrase, “multipolar relations.” Should Sino-Indian 
ties improve substantially, the possibility arises that the Soviet Union 
might perceive a strengthening of its relationship with Pakistan as a 
viable option. Military aid would be important in such a situation, be- 
cause it has always been welcomed in Pakistan by the ruling bureau- 
craticmilitary elites. And Pakistan has traditionally equated power 
with military power, military power with arms acquisitions, and arms 
acquisitions with external political support. Recent developments in 
Afghanistan and Iran present a wide range of policy options to the 
Soviet Union in the region. These cannot be properly analyzed at 
present because of the fluidity of the situation. So much, however, is 
certain: instability in Afghanistan and/or Iran heightens the geo-stra- 
tegic importance of Pakistan. It can be reasonably expected, however, 
that military cooperation between the Soviet Union and India will 
continue in the absence of any such radical political shifts by India— 
which appear unlikely at present. 


28 William J. Barnds, “Soviet Influence in India: A Search for the Spoils that 
Go with Victory,” in Alvin Z. Rubinstein, ed., Soviet and Chinese Influence in the 
Third World (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1975), pp. 46-47. 
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It has to be noted that the military cooperation which has existed 
between India and the Soviet Union reflects a convergence of interests 
which started in the late 1950s, gained strength in the 1960s, and has 
continued into the 1970s. India’s need for Soviet political and military 
support, especially in times of crisis, is balanced by the Soviet need 
for friendly ties with an important country on the Indian Ocean littoral. 
Since it is an identity of interests that sustains this relationship, India’s 
military cooperation with the Soviet Union is unlikely to be signifi- 
cantly reduced for political reasons. But it is apparent that India is 
cautiously diversifying its sources of external arms supply and at the 
same time proceeding more vigorously in the development of its own 
defense production base as it searches for a larger measure of autonomy 
on security and defense issues. 


P. R. CHARI is Director of the Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Dethi. 


STRATEGIC DEVELOPMENT IN TIBET: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ITS NEIGHBORS 


Dawa Norbu* 


CENTRAL AsIA HAS been of crucial importance to the 
dominant powers of East and South Asia in their strategic calculations 
in the past just as it is now. The domination of the region by either 
power, directly or indirectly, has been an accurate indication of one 
power’s supremacy over the other. At the turn of the century, it was the 
arena of the “Great Game” between Russia and Great Britain. And by 
1950, when two nationalist regimes had emerged in China and India, 
Tibet became a matter of acute contention between the two countries. 
The critical question was: Who should occupy the strategic frontier 
region between the two giants? India submitted to Chinese demands, 
hoping that both parties would respect the Himalayas as the limit of 
each other’s political hegemony and defense perimeters. Since then, 
much has happened in Sino-Indian relations to raise doubts about the 
feasibility of this objective. 

In March 1969 a group of Indian Parliament members led by one 
of India’s respected leaders, Jayaprakash Narayan, urged their govern- 
ment to make a fresh appraisal of its policy toward ‘Tibet. They cited 
Tibet’s strategic importance to the national security of several Asian 
countries, including India, in these terms: “Independent Tibet is vital 
not only to the national interest of India but also to that of the Soviet 
Republics of Central Asia, of Mongolia, of Pakistan, of Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and of Burma.”! 

Whatever the magnitude of changes in the regional power equa- 


*I am grateful to Paul Seabury, Lewis Lancaster, Chalmers Johnson, and 
Kesang Tenzing for their constructive suggestions and comments, and to the Ford 
Foundation for an individual grant. 

1¥or the full text, see Tibetan Review (New Delhi), April 1969, pp. 5-6. 
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tions, there is no doubt that the strategic importance of ‘Tibet to the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) increased with the growing Indo- 
Soviet friendship, especially after 1971.2 In the mid-1970s the Chinese 
mass media described Tibet as China’s “southwest outpost against 
imperialism, revisionism and reaction,’? terms that are specific refer- 
ences to countries considered hostile to China. In Tibet, China con- 
fronted enemies No. 1 and No. 2—the Soviet Union and India. 

From 1950, and in particular after the 1959 Revolt, the Chinese 
became acutely aware of the strategic importance of Tibet. No sooner 
had the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) marched into Tibet 
than it began building roads. Strategic development continued there 
for more than two decades and by 1976 China’s basic strategic require- 
ments had been completed. It seems therefore that the nost spectacular 
aspect of development in Tibet from 1951 to the present has been 
strategic or military. This is not to deny the economic aspect; it is 
merely to point out a simple fact, often concealed and ignored, that 
strategic developments overshadow all other aspects of the exported 
revolution in ‘Tibet. Most of the economic assistance that China claims 
to have rendered Tibet has actually gone into road bu-lding and other 
strategic developments. This is not surprising when we keep in mind 
that China spends about 10-11% of its GNP on naticnal defense and 
that, next to the borders facing the Soviet Union, Tibet is probably 
one of the most strategic and vulnerable regions in the PRC. 

The Chinese poured in silver dollars (da yuan) for road-building 
projects in Tibet in the 1950s. While it is difficult to know exacily how 
much China spent on these projects, we can get a rough idea if we 
piece together the shreds of available evidence. During the first five- 
year plan (1953-1957), China spent $4,232 million on “transportation 
and communications” (supposedly for the whole country), which con- 
stituted 11.7% of the total development expenditure. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that a large chunk of that total amount went for 
building roads into or in Tibet. In his book on national minorities, 
Chang Chih-I, who was then a Deputy Director of tke United Front 
Work Department of the CCP, wrote: 


2During the Bangladesh crisis, India and Russia signed = treaty of “Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation,” which China reportedly interpreted as a military pact 
designed to “liberate” Sinkiang and Tibet. See B. K. Tiwari’s report in The Indian 
Express (New Delhi), March 13, 1973. 

3 See the People’s Daily, September 9, 1975; Peking Review, No. 28, September 
19, 1975; and Red Flag, No. 9, 1975. It was hardly fortuitous that in September 1975 
Hua Kuo-feng, then Minister of Public Security, led the central delegation to at- 
tend the celebrations of the 10th anniversary of the founding of Tibet Autonomous 
Rezion (TAR). Hua Kuo-feng described Tibet as the strategic “fortress” on China’s 
southwest frontiers. In 1965 also it had been Hua’s predecessor who led the central 
delegation to the founding anniversary of TAR. 

4¥eng-hwa Mah, ‘The First Five-Year Plan and Its International Aspects,” in 
C. F. Remer, editor, Three Essays on Iniernational Economics of Communist China 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959), p. 49. 
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With respect to communications and transportation, the greater part of 
the new highway construction throughout the country since Liberation 
has been located in the frontier regions of the motherland and in areas 
inhabited by national minorities. . . . The highway routes involving 
major engineering were, among others, the following: Kangting-Tibet, 
Tsighai-Tibet, Tsinghai-Sinkiang, Chengtu-Apa, Lanchow-Langmuszu, 
Kunming-Talo, Lhasa-Shigatse, Shigatse-Gyangtse, and Phari-Yatung.5 


It should be noted that most of the highways listed above are in Tibet 
proper and the rest in the Sinkiang-Tibet border regions. 

Objective factors dictated the strategic-oriented development: (1) 
the strategic vulnerability of Tibet where China confronted both India 
and the Soviet Union who have been, in Chinese eyes, allied since at 
least the mid-1960s in their shared hostility towards China; (2) the 
persistent Tibetan resistance, which by itself may not pose any real 
danger to the well-entrenched PLA in Tibet but always has the danger- 
ous potential of inviting foreign intervention into a strategic region 
that could transform ‘Tibet into a “Vietnam.” 

However, it now appears that China has completed its vital stra- 
tegic preparation in Inner Asia, as is evident from the number of 
foreign visitors allowed to visit Lhasa since October 1975. This is also 
an indication of growing Chinese confidence in a region that rendered 
Communist China the biggest propaganda defeat ever since its found- 
ing in 1949. The purpose of this article, then, is to survey recent stra- 
tegic developments in ‘Tibet and to try to assess the current military 
situation there and point out its implications for neighboring coun- 
tries. 


Four Trunk Roads 


Prior to 1950 the lack of communications frustrated repeated Chi- 
nese attempts, both Imperial and Republican, to gain effective control 
over Tibet. The Manchu regime tried at the turn of this century to 
build roads in Kham (Eastern Tibet) but did not make much progress. 
The Communists realized that without modern communications, and 
in particular motorable roads, the enormous physical barriers would 
make any attempt at “liberation” of Tibet meaningless. Thus, almost 
immediately after the conquest of Tibet in 1951, the Chinese began 
constructing highways that would link Tibet with China for the first 
time in their history. However, it was not until after the Sino-Tibetan 
Agreement of 1951 and the Sino-Indian treaty on Tibet of 1954 that 
the Chinese were able to launch their massive road construction pro- 
gram using a Tibetan labor force.6 By 1965 two highways effectively 


5 Translated by George Moseley under the title The Party and the National 
Question in China (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1966), p. 107. 

6 For details of how the Chinese organized Tibetan labor forces for the road 
age E work, see Dawa Norbu, Red Star Over Tibet (London: Collins, 1974), 
pp. 111-117. 
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linked Lhasa with interior China. And by 1975 China had completed 
91 highways totaling 15,800 Km., with 300 permanent bridges in Outer 
Tibet alone, by which 97% of the region’s counties were connected by 
roads.? 

The Szechuan-Tibet Highway (South Military Road) is 1,413 miles 
long and is probably the highest highway in the world. With an average 
height of 13,000 feet, the highway crosses fourteen high mountain 
ranges and twelve major rivers, including the Salween and Mekong. 
Starting from Chinghai’s capital, Chengtu, it passes through most of the 
important places in Eastern Tibet, and finally reaches Lhasa. From 
there the highway—under a new name, the Sinkiang-Tibet Highway— 
continues on to Sinkiang, passing through most of the important places 
in Western Tibet such as Shigatse, Sakya, Lhatse, Gartok, and Rutok 
on the way. 

The second trunk road, the Chinghai-Tibet Highway (the North- 
ern Military Road), was completed in 1955. Starting from Sining, the 
highway passes through Amdo (Koko-Nor area), Gharmo (Horak), 
Nagchukha, and finally reaches Lhasa. There is a motorable road which 
branches off from the highway at the point of Nachukha and then 
joins the Drodam Highway in the extreme west via Taktong Naina 
and Dangra Tso. In the event of sabotage on the Szechuan-Tibet High- 
way (the target of Khampa rebels in the 1950s), the Chinghai-Tibet 
Highway would prove undependable, especially in winter when heavy 
snowfall makes it unusable. These conditions are too risky for the 
Chinese in view of Tibet’s strategic vulnerability and their past experi- 
ence with the Tibetan resistance. Furthermore, there are air logistic 
problems in a mountainous region and the Chinese Air Force is too 
weak to cope with any protracted war on the roof of the world. 

Recent information suggests that the Chinese have overcome this 
difficulty by completing a fourth trunk road that also links Tibet with 
China. The new trunk road, the Yunnan-Tibet Highway, starts from 
Hsiakuan in Yunnan Province in the south and terminates in Man- 
kang in Tibet in the north, covering a distance of 445 miles, running 
through Tiching (Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture) in Yunnan, 
Chamdo in Tibet, and finally linking with the Szechuan-Tibet High- 
way leading to Lhasa. Some 14,107 feet above sea level, it crosses the 
Chinsha and Langtsang Rivers and two mountain ranges including 
Hengtuan Mountain Ranges. Begun in 1967, it was completed only in 
mid-1976, probably because the Cultural Revolution (1966-1969) dis- 
rupted the work. 

While these four highways link Tibet with four neighboring prov- 
inces in China, there are even more complex, more useful networks of 


T Radio Lhasa (Tibetan broadcast), September 9, 1975. It was the occasion of 
the 10th Anniversary of the Tibet Autonomous Region on which China released 
most of its statistics on Tibet. 
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roads connecting all the strategic and sensitive points on the interna- 
tional borders along the Himalayas. The Szechuan-Tibet Highway has 
several offshoots which link Lhasa with south and southeastern Tibet. 
One such offshoot goes to Tsethang, Lhuntse, and Chayal via Jora and 
then climbs Sepa, northeast of Tawang in India. 

In southeastern Tibet prior to 1973, roads were built only along 
the southern banks of the Tsangpo River (Brahmaputra), connecting 
the Szechuan-Tibet Highway to Dongdu Ma, east of Hyiti. However, 
by late 1973, the Chinese were able to overcome this bottleneck by 
building a 259 meters long bridge across the Tsangpo River south of 
Tsela Dzong. The bridge, which is wide enough for two-way vehicular 
traffic, is only about eight miles from the northeastern Indian border 
that proved to be most vulnerable to Chinese attacks in the 1962 Sino- 
Indian war. There is another bridge, equally large and built earlier, 
across the Brahmaputra. It should be remembered that Lhoka (South- 
ern Tibet) was the stronghold of the Tibetan rebels in 1958-1959, and 
that Tsangpo proved to be one of the biggest obstacles to Chinese 
military mobility in the course of the suppression campaigns. In fact, 
a French observer has argued that the Chinese Army was able to 
knife through northeastern India in 1962 so easily because of the 
Chinese strategic preoccupation with the Lhoka area and the army con- 
centration there since the 1959 Revolt.8 Since then, the communications 
network in the area has been further improved. 

The Szechuan-Tibet Highway connects Lhasa with Shigatse, the 
most important town in western Tibet and the former seat of the 
Panchen Lama. From there the road branches off into three different 
routes. One connects Sinkiang with Tibet. The second leads to the 
Tibet-Sikkim borders (Nathula), taking the old trade route, and 
touches on the way all the old trading marts—Gyantse, Phari, and 
Dromo—in the Chumbi Valley. This area, the trijunction between 
Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhutan, is very strategic. 

As the British Younghusband Expedition of 1904 indicated, the 
Nathula Pass and Chumbi Valley is the route that any invaders from 
South Asia are most likely to take. And the Sino-Indian border skir- 
mishes on the same pass in 1967, when the Indian forces managed to hold 
on to their positions, once again drove home the strategic importance 
of the Nathula Pass and Chumbi Valley. It therefore appears that the 
Chinese strategic preoccupation since 1962 and particularly after 1967 
shifted to the Chumbi Valley complex. A new Shigatse-Yatung 


8 Michel Piessel, Cavaliers of Kham (London: Heinemann, 1972), p. 194. 

9 At the time of the border clashes in 1967, there was only one motorable road 
in Chumbi Valley. According to a China-educated Tibetan cadre now living in 
India, Chinese strategists then feared a two-pronged attack from India—one from 
Bhutan, which is only about six miles from the old road, and another from Sikkim, 
whose capital Gangtok is about twelve miles from the new road. Such an attack 
from South Asia, if successful, can cut off the Chinese military artery leading to the 
strategic Nathula Pass, and march across Central Tibet to Lhasa. 
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(Chumbi) road complex was begun in 1967 and completed in 1971. 
The new road, in addition to the old trade route, takes an extremely 
rocky and mountainous route, and only “an extreme military necessity 
could have made it a reality.”’10 

It is evident from refugee accounts that the Chinese are now well 
prepared to meet any eventualities. Not only was a new road complex 
built, which doubles Chinese military mobility in an otherwise bottle- 
neck area, but the PLA concentration and other military preparations 
were greatly stepped up. In April 1972 a Tibetan refugee from Chumbi 
Valley reported that “nearly every village (in Chumbi) has a company 
or two of PLA stationed,” totaling about 21,000 troops in the valley. 
In 1967 fourteen underground military installation houses, all of which 
are guarded by tanks, were dug at Jema in Lower Yatung Valley. 

Another offshoot of the Szechuan-Tibet Highway leads to the 
Nepal-Tibet borders via Shekar, Thingri, Nyanam Dzong, and Talima. 
In 1965-1966 Nyanam was linked with Kathmandu, the capital of 
Nepal, a country with which China has very friendly relations. Another 
road from ‘Thingri leads to Dokmar (in Kyedrak) opposite Solo Khumbu 
in Nepal. Refugee reports in 1972-1973 indicated that the Chinese 
were still improving the communications network in this strategic area, 
which is close to Mustang in Nepal from where Khampa guerrillas once 
launched periodic raids into Tibet, and also not too far from Ladakh, 
which was the second Chinese target in the 1962 Sino-Indian war. 

Shekar, the former Tibetan garrison post on the Tibet-Nepal 
border, has roads that reach strategic border areas in the northwest 
Himalayas, passing through Jorebuk, Sri Rigod-tsang, and others. ‘The 
extension of this network forms the Western Road complex which 
touches Ngari on the Tibetan side and Ladakh on the Indian side, 
before reaching Sinkiang. The most controversial section of the West- 
ern Road is the extension across Aksaichin, one of the areas in dispute 
in the 1962 Sino-Indian conflict. Work on the 750 mile long road across 
a most difficult and still disputed terrain was completed in nineteen 
months, with 112 miles running within territory claimed by India. The 
strategic importance of this road cannot be underestimated, since “one 
major objective has remained unchanged since at least 1956—unchal- 
lenged possession of the vital Aksai Chin link between Sinkiang and 
Tibet.”11 This remains unchanged, even though China appears more 
willing to negotiate the border “dispute with India. 

In short, four highways link Lhasa with China, and another two 
highways, the Northern Road and the Western Road complexes, cut 
across the continental Tibetan plateau, running almost parallel to the 
Himalayan borderland at an average distance of 35 miles from the 


10 Tibetan Review, June-July, 1972, p. 8. U 

11 Margaret W. Fisher, Leo E. Rose, and Robert A. Huttenback, Himalaya 
Battleground: Sino-Indian Rivalry in Ladakh (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963), p. 135. 
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international borders. By late 1975 at least twelve vital offshoots reached 
to the most strategic points on the international borders, especially the 
Sino-Indian borders. Almost all of these roads were built by Tibetan 
labor under Chinese technical supervision and most of them are wide 
enough for two-way vehicular traffic and capable of taking seven-ton 
loads. Groups of ten to twenty Tibetan laborers are posted along the 
important military roads at intervals of every 15 miles to do repair 
work throughout the year. 

Roads will continue to be the most important line of communica- 
tions for the Chinese in Tibet, as there seem to be no feasible alterna- 
tives in sight. A 1977 report stated that work on a 1300-mile railway 
line has started, but it is likely to take a long time to complete.” 


Airfields and Army Headquarters!’ 


The experience of Indian aircraft in Ladakh, which has a similar 
altitude to Tibet, indicates that Chinese aircraft operating from air- 
fields in Tibet are much restricted in their payload. Apart from the 
obvious problems of logistics and maintenarice, the Chinese air force, 
which is believed to be weaker in this area than the Indian, cannot be 
considered well prepared for the protracted and large-scale operations 
that would be necessary in the event of a major confrontation. Yet 
the importance of landing facilities in Tibet cannot be underesti- 
mated; it still takes nearly 20 days by vehicle to go from Peking to 
Lhasa. In organizational terms the basic line of communications is 
roads, supported, however, by the air force. So far aircraft have been 
used primarily to carry important military personnel and supplies. 
The first airfield in central Tibet near Lhasa was built almost at 
the same time as the Chinghai-Tibet highway—1955-1956. By 1963 
twelve airfields were completed, most near the frontiers of Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim (India). There are now 23 airfields,14 the most im- 
portant of them located near important military and administrative 
headquarters. The new airfield near Lhasa has beer in operation since 
1967 and is one of the two airfields open for regular weekly civilian 
flights between Lhasa and Chengtu. Next to Lhasa, Shigatse is the 
most important PLA headquarters commanding practically all the 
forward bases near the south and southwest Himalayas bordering 


12 The Los Angeles Times, November 9, 1977. 

13 Information for the following section, as for other parts of this article unless 
otherwise specified, is from a variety of sources, including Chinese and Tibetan. 
However, since the late 1960s most of the information on strategic developments in 
. Tibet has emanated from the Tibetan Review (New Delhi). See, for example, the 
issue for September-October 1975, which contained all available information on 
strategic developments in Tibet reported by the Review as well as the Indian press. 

14 These airfields are located at the following places: Kartse, Kantse, North Koko 
Not, Lithang, Jekondo, Tachienlu, Nakchukha, Chamdo, Drachi-Dranang, Nyahang 
(east Tibet); Lhoka, Lhasa, Gyantse, Shigatse, Ghonkhar Dzong (central Tibet); 
and Phari, Chusul, Tram, Worog, Gartok, Kassu, Ngari, and Thingri (western Tibet). 
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Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and Ladakh. The airfield near Shigatse was 
built by the PLA in great secrecy and was completed some time in 
1970. Phari airfield provides a vital air link with a strategic point 
bordering both Sikkim and Bhutan, and all the important forward 
bases in the area. Work on the “sprawling airbase complex” near 
Gyantse was disrupted by the Cultural Revolution, but was resumed 
in early 1970. 

Begun in 1966, Worag airfield was completed within 14 months. 
Since its completion there has reportedly been a weekly flight to and 
from Chengtu. During the 1967 Sino-Indian skirmishes on Nathula 
Pass, the airfield was the scene of increased activity with several planes 
landing daily. Worag is the most useful airlink between PLA troops 
stationed in the central sector of the Sino-Indian borders on the north- 
east. In western Tibet, bordering Nepal and Ladakh, the most impor- 
tant airfield is at Thingri; it was completed “before 1569.” Thingri is 
connected by road to forward bases like Shekar, Jorebuk, Shri Rigod 
Tsang, etc. Another remote airfield at Chushul, about 70 miles from 
Leh, the capital of Ladakh, was completed in early 197). It is near the 
disputed Aksai Chin territory and also close to Sinkiang. In eastern 
Tibet, Chamdo is the most important PLA headquarters, but other 
airfields in east Tibet were more active in the 1950s when the Khampas 
were in revolt. 


A Nuclear Base?: Speculative reports about a possible Chinese nu- 
clear base in Tibet first began to appear in the world press in the 
wake of the Sino-Soviet clashes along the Ussuri River in 1969, when 
China was said to be “seriously considering” the transfer of its nuclear 
testing center from Lop Nor, which was thought to be too close to the 
Soviet border to survive a Soviet preemptive strike. However, as early 
as December 1968 there were reports of a Chinese missile base in ‘Tibet 
with an arms dump. The actual transfer from Lop Ner to Tibet was 
reported to have begun a year earlier with “gaseous diffusion plants 
for atom bombs and nuclear warhead production and research.” The 
transfer was detected by American observation satellites even though 
the Chinese left a bogus installation to fool aerial detection. 

Four years later the speculation was reactivated by a news item in 
the Tibetan Review which was subsequently picked up by newspapers 
around the world, including those in the Soviet Union. The report 
identified the location of the nuclear base as Amdo village in Nagchu. 
Since Tibetan refugees, or for that matter even those who manage to 
infiltrate into Tibet, would not know what a “nuclezr base” is, the 
report was based on two related observations: (1) Amdo village was 
guarded with the utmost secrecy and caution, and even the PLA units 
moving from one post to another were not allowed to go anywhere 


15 Quoted in Tibetan Review, August-September 1969, pp. 5-6. 
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near Amdo hsien, which was heavily guarded by “special PLA units”; 
and (2) a new “industrial” township (nuclear research center?) exclu- 
sively populated by Chinese technical experts had sprung up in a 
nearby place called Kormo.1¢ 

But of course it is almost impossible to verify such reports and 
reach any definitive conclusion. In the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence, it is perhaps common sense more than anything else that makes 
some observers fee] that the Chinese have either shifted their nuclear 
testing base from Lop Nor to Tibet or have built a new base in an at- 
tempt to disperse their nuclear installations. If we look at a map of 
Tibet and in particular at the Nagchu area, we find that Amdo hsien 
is surrounded by a high range of mountains which not only makes 
aerial detections difficult, but could shield any nuclear installations 
from possible Soviet peemptive strikes. Furthermore, if the Chinese are 
interested in testing their missiles into the Indian Ocean, as several 
commentators have suggested, the shortest route with the least land 
mass on the way seems to be from Nagchu into the Bay of Bengal. ‘Tibet 
has a huge land mass with a sparse population, and thus poses fewer 
problems of radioactive fallout. Lastly, the dense black clouds that 
cover the Tibetan atmosphere most of the year and the high mountain 
ranges that almost wall in Tibet are most likely to make the region a 
safe and more suitable place than elsewhere for a nuclear base. 

In late August 1974, the Russian Novosti Press Agency (NPA) 
released a lengthy news report that argued along the same lines as the 
Tibetan report published five months earlier. The report said “China 
already has more than 200 atom and hydrogen bombs ready for action” 
and that their delivery vehicles were deployed on “open sites, in silos 
and caves of the Himalayas.” China is now capable of hitting most 
South and Southeast Asian countries. Hence the nuclear threat “will 
grow immeasurably for these countries after the commissioning of an- 
other nuclear center in Tibet.” NPA also reported that the “Chinese 
have built powerful radar and tracking stations” near the Indian bor- 
ders, which it interpreted as an indication of the possible direction of a 
Chinese nuclear rocket test into the Indian Ocean “hurtling” over 
Indian territory.17 

There has been no comment from U.S. sources, although in the 
past American satellites reportedly detected a large modern space-cum- 
missile launching station at Shuang Cheng-tze (Inner Mongolia) and 
also a “missile tracking station in western Tibet.” The existence of 
“massive radar” stations on Nagchen Ta-gyori and Phutak Zoling 
mountains in Zonga Dzong and Rutok (all western Tibet), which 
Tibetan refugees reported in 1970, was confirmed by the Indian Gov- 
ernment in November 1971, and even earlier by American aerial de- 


16 For the complete report, see Tibetan Review, March 1974, pp. 4-5. 
17 United News of India (UNI) report datelined Moscow, August 25, 1974. 
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tection.1§ Jt was probably on the basis of this confirmed report that the 
Russians “predicted” that China would conduct the “next test launch- 
ing of ICBMs” into the Indian Ocean. 


People’s Liberation Army 


A 24-year-old Tibetan who was a member of the PLA and who 
escaped into Bhutan in December 1973 replied, when asked about the 
“exact strength” of Chinese forces in Tibet: 


It is impossible to estimate the Chinese occupation forces in our country 
because of the strict secrecy regarding anything that is “military” or 
“defence.” We were not allowed to talk about military affairs, and are 
supposed not to know the exact strength of even our company. Tibetans 
in the PLA are not permitted to mix with the Tibetan populace. If we 
want to visit another army camp, we have to apply far a permit.19 


In 1975 Tibetan sources in India estimated the PLA strength to be 
300,000,2° while the Indian Defense Minister’s annual reports esti- 
mate a range of 130,000 to 180,000. 

Tibet falls under the defense jurisdiction of four of China’s eleven 
military regions. Westernmost Tibet including Rutok has been under 
the Sinkiang Military Regional Command since it was incorporated. 
into Sinkiang sometime in 1970. Amdo, incorporated into Chinghai, 
forms a military district under the Lanchow Military Regional Com- 
mand. Large portions of Kham: are incorporated into the Szechuan 
Military District under the Chengtu Military Regional Command, 
while yet another part of Kham is under the Yunnan Military District, 
which is subordinated to the Kunming Military Regional Command. 
The PLA forces in Tibet were demoted from a Regional Command to 
a military district in December 1970 and are now subordinated to the 
Chengtu Military Regional Gommand. 

Lhasa is now the PLA “district” headquarters, the highest military 
authority in ‘Tibet; other important subdistrict headquarters are at 
Chamdo, Nagchukha, Shigatse, Gyantse, Phari, Yatung, Shekar, Thin- 
gri, and Lhoka. In general, Lhasa is the general headquarters and di- 
rects PLA units in Lhoka (south Tibet), while Shigatse and Chamdo 
direct those in western and eastern Tibet respectively. 

Whatever the size of the army, there is little doubt about the pre- 
ponderance of the PLA in the administration of Tibet. Perhaps more 
than anywhere else in China, the PLA shared, and in practice domi- 


18S. K. Ghosh, “Nuclear Base in Tibet?,” Tibetan Review, September-October 
1975, pp. 23-24. 

19 Tibetan Review, March 1974, p. 4 

20 Tibetan Review, September- -October 1975, p. 26. 
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nated, local power and politics in Tibet.21 The PLA role can be under- 
stood largely in terms of Tibet’s strategic importance and China's ex- 
perience with the Tibetan resistance movement for well over a decade. 
The Cultural Revolution, which created so much chaos in such a sen- 
sitive region, drove home the truth of the matter: of all the nascent 
Chinese institutions in Tibet, it was the PLA that remained intact and 
firm, capable of maintaining law and order in a chaotic situation. 

It is generally true that in Chinese political practice the line be- 
tween the “civilian” and “military” is rather blurred. But in ‘Tibet.the 
PLA’s position has been too conspicuous and too consistent to-miss the, 
point that this is not a case of military usurption of civilian authority 
but a definite design on the part of the Chinese government. Since 
1951 and especially after 1959, it has been Army generals who ruled 
Tibet. Chang Kuo-hua was the Commander of Tibet Military Region 
(TMR) and concurrently first secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) in Tibet until he was transferred to Szechuan in 1967. 
Tan Kuan-san, a Political Commissar of the TMR and also Secretary 
of the Secretariat of the CCP Tibet (Autonomous) Regional Commit- 
tee, was another powerful personality in Tibetan politics for years 
until he was also transferred and appointed in July 1967 as Vice- 
President of the Supreme People’s Court. By the mid-1960s both 
Chang and Tan had become so identified with Chinese “unrevolu- 
tionary” policy in Tibet that they had to face vehement criticism from 
Red Guards. As a face-saving compromise, Peking discreetly trans- 
ferred the two “local emperors” to less volatile regions. 

The present commander of the PLA in the Tibetan Military Dis- 
trict in early 1979 was Jen Jung, also a general before ranks were 
abolished. Like his predecessors, he is also first Secretary of the new: 
Party Committee in Tibet set up in 1971. Tien Pao, whose Tibetan 
name is Sangey Yeshi, is the Political Commissar of the PLA in Tibet, 
and perhaps the most powerful Tibetan in both the Army and the 
Administration in the region and probably the whole of China. He is 
a vice-chairman of the Revolutionary Committee established late in 
1968, and was elected a full member of the CCP Central Committee at 
the 10th Congress. 

Tien Pao was one of the few Tibetans who joined Mao’s Red 
Army during its Long March in 1935. However, since then and espe- 
cially after 1959, the number of Tibetan recruits has evidently in- 
creased. Recent refugees explain that because the PLA men are better 
paid, many young Tibetans are eager to join the Army. Besides, the 
monasteries, which used to absorb about 15-20% of the Tibetan male 
population, are no longer open. The criteria for recruiting young 


21 For example, leaflets urging ‘Tibetan refugees to “return home” were issued 
jointly by the TAR Revolutionary Committee and the PLA Command in Tibet (see 
Tibetan Review, January 1975, pp. 15-16). 
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Tibetans are “proletarian” class background and political loyalty. It 
should be noted that even Chinese PLA men used to be hand-picked 
and given a special Tibetan orientation course in Chengtu before 
entering Tibet. 


Local People’s Militia: ‘The local people’s militia, “full-time peasants 
and spare-time soldiers,” probably were first organized in 1962 at the 
time of the Sino-Indian war. Before then each town or village had only 
rudimentary public security committees (Mimang Sungkyop) whose 
primary duty was to prevent Tibetans from fleeing the country. How- 
ever, the militia movement was intensified in 1971-1972, probably oc- 
castoned by the Bangladesh crisis and the 10th Anniversary of Mao’s 
instruction on militia building to “Further promote militia work or- 
ganizationally, politically, and militarily.”22 The Anniversary received 
wide publicity in China and must have received equally wide publicity, 
if not more, in ‘Tibet in view of the Indian action in Bangladesh, which 
China alleged was backed by the Soviet Union. At that time there was 
feverish exhortation to “get ready for war.” The movement was then 
particularly active in border towns. 

It is again difficult to estimate the total number of militia in Tibet, 
but we can get a rough idea from a reported number of militiamen in 
three small villages around Shekar—Gyal-nor, Bartso, and Langhor, 
which had 130, 82, and 230 youths, respectively.23 According to reports 
from Tibet, the Chinese have mobilized almost the entire population 
for militia training, which would mean that there are nearly a million 
Tibetan militiamen and women. 


Strategic Aims and Implications 


During the last two decades several observers have viewed the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet and the subsequent strategic development 
there as “a threat” to South Asia, implying Chinese expansionism. ‘This 
view, of course, fitted the general image of “Red China” that most 
people had then. George Ginsburgs and Michael Mathos, who made 
the first study of Communist China and Tibet after 1950, were typical: 
“He who holds Tibet dominates the Himalayan piedmont; he who 
dominates the Himalayan piedmont threatens the Indian subconti- 
nent; and he who threatens the Indian subcontinent may well have all 
of South Asia within his reach, and with it all of Asia.”?4 

The PLA in Tibet seems to have two basic functions: (1) to “de- 
fend the frontiers of the Motherland” where it confronts both its No. 
1 and No. 2 enemies; (2) to suppress any signs of ‘Tibetan nationalist 


22 See Liberation Army Daily, June 3 and NCNA, June 18, 1972. 

23 Tibetan Review, August 1972, p. 8. 

24 Communist China and Tibet: The First Dozen Years (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964), p. 210. 
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resistance, which might invite foreign intervention and which would 
prove doubly dangerous in a strategic frontier region. So in view of 
Tibet’s strategic vulnerability and past record of resistance, the PLA, 
is deeply entrenched and well-equipped for a “people’s war” or con- 
ventional warfare to meet both external and internal challenges to 
Chinese supremacy in Inner Asia. 

China, backed by its great military strength in a strategic Tibet, 
appeared more interested in competing against India for “spheres of 
friendship” in the Himalayan states. The Chinese aim seems to have 
been to transfer Tibet’s former buffer functions to Nepal and, if possi- 
ble, Bhutan. The implication is that even if China recognized Tibet as 
the “natural” and geographical limit of its power, it felt that the 
Himalayas alone were not enough to guarantee its national security, 
especially given Tibet’s strategic location. China ideally wants a chain 
of small friendly neighbors, obviously more friendly to it, on the cis- 
Himalayan region separating the two Asian giants. Such a chain seems 
to be its aim, not war. This desire is quite clear from its official atti- 
tude toward Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim. It makes no strategic-or mili- 
tary sense to the Chinese to “liberate” the Himalayan states which are 
geographically within the Indian subcontinent. Such an eventuality 
would put China face to face with India. Moreover, it appears that 
China does not want any kind of war for a while anywhere near Tibet 
that might “internationalize” the Tibetan situation and question. 
What the Chinese have encouraged, however, is strong independent 
nationalist regimes in the countries that lie between Tibet and India. 
Such nationalist regimes functioning as buffers are in the interest of 
Chinese national security. . 

It is with this fundamental objective in mind that China has al- 
ways called for and supported the right to national self-determination 
in Kashmir, Nagaland, and Sikkim, while at the same time rejecting 
Tibet’s claim to such a right. The same objective has prompted the 
Chinese to encourage anti-Indian nationalism in the Himalayan states. 
Whether in a birthday greeting or a congratulatory message, the Chi- 
nese message to their neighbors is essentially the same: safeguard na- 
tional independence and territorial sovereignty. Any problem in the 
bilateral relations between India and the Himalayan kingdoms used to 
be interpreted by Peking as a veritable case of “a big nation bullying 
small nations.” 

After their initial shock from China’s absorption of Tibet, which 
indeed has serious implications for them, the Himalayan states gradu- 
ally realized their newly-acquired strategic importance and began to 
cash in on it with varying degrees of success. Nepal has had some suc- 
cess in gaining a greater degree of independence from India by ex- 
ploiting the Sino-Indian rift and by occasionally playing the two giants 
against each other. Bhutan, however, seems to be more cautious, being 
aware of the risks involved in the delicate balancing game. But if 
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Bhutan moved from isolationism to dependency on India after 1950, 
there is no guarantee that this position will continue forever. 

To these small states, situated as they are between China and 
India, the gain from the Chinese occupation of Tibet has been con- 
siderable. For the first time in their modern history, Nepal, and to a 
lesser degree Bhutan, are able to assert their independence and in- 
crease their political and economic options, which are the index to 
the independence of any landlocked country. They had also learned 
from Tibet’s tragic fate that the nineteenth century political arrange- 
ment of a vague half-way house in which all the states lying between 
China and India were placed prior to 1949 would not do in the 
changed circumstances, and that the only guarantee for their survival 
as separate entities is the recognition of their international status as 
independent nation-states by the comity of nations. 

In a historic sense, by 1950 India had lost the ideological and po- 
litical battle to China in Inner Asia, a continental area where Buddhism 
had reigned supreme for centuries and which used to be the British 
Raj’s exclusive sphere of influence. With Tibet under its complete do- 
main, China now finds itself militarily in a stronger and more strategic 
position vis-a-vis India; diplomatically, too, it is in a favorable environ- 
ment:with considerable scope for diplomatic maneuvering to its ad- 
vantage. In such a situation, the major “peaceful” function of the 
Tibet-based Chinese Army is to support Chinese diplomatic initiatives 
in the Himalayan region. Thus under the constant shadow of a well- 
entrenched and well-disciplined army in Tibet, China pursues confi- 
dently and adroitly its competitive diplomacy and tries to build its 
own. “spheres of friendship” in the cis-Himalayan region. Its ideal and 
therefore long-term goal appears to be this: to encourage actively the 
emergence of independent buffer states in the cis-Himalayan region 
between itself and India, with the hope that they will be more friendly 
to it than to its adversary, India. Such a hope may indeed be a political 
illusion because it is a game that two can play. What seems to be 
China’s aim, in more immediate and concrete terms, is to combat the 
Indian influence in the region and prevent the possibility of the 
Himalayan states becoming forward bases for any attacks against 
“China’s Tibet.” 

What accentuates the Sino-Indian rivalry along the cis-Himalayan 
region, however, is the Soviet influence in the subcontinent, and in 
this sense the rivalry may be viewed as one of the functions of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. In such a context, it is instructive to recall the “great 
game” played between Tsarist Russia and Great Britain in the same 
region at the turn of the century. 

Although it is difficult not to view the Soviet concern in the Him- 
alayas as an extension of the Sino-Soviet dispute, Russian interest in 
Central Asia seems to run deeper than mere exercises in a new Cold 
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War. Specifically, Soviet interest in Tibet seems to be threefold. On a 
propaganda plane, Moscow finds the question of Tibet an outstanding 
example of how Chinese “chauvinists” maltreat small nationalities, 
thereby proving that Maoists have deviated from the Leninist princi- 
ples of nationalities. But what adds weight to this battle of words is 
Russian national interest. As one of the principal countries neighboring 
Sinkiang, the Soviet Union has national interests and high strategic 
stakes in Inner Asia, which is now dominated by China. And what 
lends credibility to all this, in Chinese eyes, is the close Indo-Soviet 
cooperation and friendship, since both powers have vested interests in 
an independent Tibet. It should be noted that China saw the Soviet 
Union behind the Indian initiatives and actions, both in Bangladesh 
and Sikkim. On the other hand, the Soviet Union sees the Chinese 
moves on the eastern border with India as a plot to create an indepen- 
dent Nagaland that would include parts of India and of Burma, both 
close to the Tibetan borders. As far as the continued occupation of 
Tibet is concerned, the Chinese fear of India does not stem so much 
from New Delhi as from Moscow, and the Soviet mass media during 
the past few years has given Peking enough cause for apprehension. 
Russian reports on Tibet, both in broadcasts and press, have charac- 
terized Chinese rule in Tibet as “colonial” and “Han-chauvinistic.” 
The Literaturnaya Gazeta even characterized the Tibetan resistance 
movement as the Tibetan “people’s national liberation struggle.”5 

Despite the normalization of Sino-Indian relations symbolized by 
the two countries’ exchange of ambassadors in 1976, China is unlikely 
to relax its vigilance in Tibet. As long as the Soviet influence in the 
subcontinent is not diminished and as long as the Sino-Soviet dispute 
remains frozen, Tibet will constitute China’s “fortress” on the south- 
west facing its enemies. Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation, espe- 
cially when both powers have vested interests in Tibet, constitutes a 
definite danger to the Chinese occupation of Tibet. Thus, Tibet is 
likely to remain a major Chinese military base for many years to come. 
As an American visitor to Tibet in 1977 had observed, “But clearly 
the Chinese do not feel secure in Tibet. We saw large army camps just 
outside Lhasa, uniforms were conspicuous in its street life, and most 
telling of all were Chinese soldiers who guard each compound armed 
with assault rifles.”26 


25 Literaturnaya Gazeta, November 1973, Moscow. 
26 Edward Luttwak in Quest/77, May-June (Pasadena, California), p. 86. 
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POLITICS WITHOUT CONSENSUS: 
CENTER-PROVINCE RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAN COMMUNICATION IN CHINA, 
JANUARY 1976-JANUARY 1977 


Lewis M. Stern 


FORMAL EXCHANGES OF messages have long been a prev- 
alent form of communication between Peking and the provinces. Most 
frequently, such exchanges have been initiated by the Central Commit- 
tee, the State Council, the Military Commission, and the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress on some noteworthy oc- 
casion, such as an anniversary commemorating an historical event in 
China’s revolutionary history, a date set aside to celebrate a recent 
benchmark in socialist development, or a holiday honoring an impor- 
tant political figure. The provincial party committees have generally 
responded in turn, addressing documents to Peking praising the Party 
and the revolution, and celebrating the event in question. ‘These mes- 
sage exchanges have for the most part followed a fairly stable protocol: 
the Center issues a declaration, and the provinces reiterate the goals 
and commitments contained within the central organs’ document. 

Since the death of Premier Chou En-lai in 1976, important changes 
have taken place in the latitude of provincial response to Central docu- 
ments. Between January 1976 and January 1977, center-province com- 
munication began to reflect critical differences in principle and policy 
orientation on increasingly important matters. Prior to September 
1976, provincial messages, publicized speeches addressed to the central 
organs, and articles responding to centrally authored documents were 


* I would like to thank Mary Kiernan-Stern, Irwin Schulman, Dorothy Solinger, 
and Joseph Zasloff who read the manuscript in its initial form and offered useful 
criticism and good advice. 
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marked by a uniformity of expression and a formulaic quality, and ad- 
hered quite closely to the structure and syntax of Peking’s statements. 
However, since Mao T’se-tung’s death and the first anniversary of the 
passing of Chou En-lai, such message exchanges have been characterized 
by increasingly significant departures from and modifications of the 
language and organization of centrally articulated points. Further, 
these exchanges have, since September 1976, been the occasion for the 
provinces to give expression to a range of critical “independent mes- 
sages’’—commitments that do not appear in the central organs’ docu- 
ment and that can be taken to represent a priority of an individual 
province—and to introduce into the “dialogue” a number of quite 
controversial issues that had hitherto remained beyond the scope of 
these message exchanges. 

This article will examine the changing characteristics of five such 
message exchanges, concentrating on probing the extreme lack of con- 
sensus reflected in the January 1977 documents celebrating the first 
anniversary of the death of Chou En-lai. 


Message Exchanges and the Breakdown of Consensus: Five Cases 


Poetry and Struggle: Provincial Responses to the 1976 Publication of Two 
Poems by Chairman Mao and the Joint New Year's Day Editorial: In early 
January 1976, two poems authored by Mao Tse-tung—“Chingkangshan 
Revisited,” written in 1965 upon Mao’s return to the “cradle of the 
Chinese Revolution,” and “Two Birds: A Dialogue,” written in the 
autumn of 1965, one year after the fall of Khrushchev—were published 
in the Chinese literary journal Poetry and recommended for serious 
study along with the joint People’s Daily-Red Flag-Liberation Army 
Daily New Year's Editorial.1 Between January 2 and 6, provincial party 
and revolutionary committees, People’s Liberation Army units sta- 
tioned in the provinces, and municipal and autonomous region party 
and revolutionary committees issued declarations recognizing the im- 
portance of both the editorial and the two poems, reaffirming commit- 
ments to key political goals. What is interesting about these provincial 
declarations is the extent to which they paralleled the content of cen- 
trally sanctioned commentary on the poetry and the joint editorial. 
Nine provincial party committee and PLA units for which documen- 
tation is available mirrored official commentary, acknowledging that 


1 “People’s Daily Publishes New Mao Poems,” Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service: Daily Report, People’s Republic of China (FBIS), January 2, 1976, pp. 
E.5-6; Fan Hsiu-chu, “Look, The World Is Being Turned Upside Down—After 
Reading Mao’s Poem, “Two Birds: A Dialogue’,” FBIS, January 2, 1976, pp. E.7-10; 
“Mao’s Poems, Instructions Hail New Year,” FBIS, January 2, 1976, pp. E.10—-12; 
Yen Shui-kai, “Splendid Poems That Inspire Us In Our Struggle: A Study of the 
Two Poems By Chairman Mao,” FBIS, January 9, 1976, pp. E.13-18; “Joint New 
Year Editorial Published In Peking,” FBIS, January 2, 1976, pp. E.1-5. 
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the poems and editorial must be understood as a call to (1) continue 
the revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, (2) consolidate 
and develop the achievements of the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution, and (3) persist in taking class struggle as the key link. Fur- 
ther, the poems and the New Year’s Day Editorial were unanimously 
accepted as invocations to “rally around the Party Central Committee 
headed by Chairman Mao,” “oppose capitalist restoration and retro- 
gression,” “build China into a modern socialist state,” and “struggle 
and triumph over revisionism and capitalism.” 

The provincial statements varied in length and completeness. 
Most provinces either reiterated the commitment to develop the social- 
ist economy and to learn from Tachai and Taching, or articulated a 
companion resolution such as the pledge to achieve stability and unity 
in the countryside, to boost the national economy, foster “socialist 
new-born things,” exert all efforts to build socialism in a better and 
faster way, and develop production, science, and technology. The fuller 
provincial statements—such as those of the Hupeh, Kweichow, and 
Hunan Party Committees and the Kansu PLA units—developed in 
detail certain commitments reflected in the New Year’s Day Editorial. 
However, these more detailed commitments were articulated alongside 
the basic pledges common to the joint editorial and the officially sanc- 
tioned commentary on the poetry, and did not qualify or contradict 
Peking’s declarations. 

Most of the provinces stressed the importance of adhering to the 
Party's basic line or vowed to strengthen centralized leadership. Many 
of the provinces mentioned the importance of “doing a good job” of 
revolution in literature and art, public health, and education, or 
voiced a commitment to carrying out “revolution in the superstructure” 
in general. Interestingly, only the Hunan Party Committee resolved 
to liberate “the sacred territory of our country, Taiwan province,” 
although the New Year’s Day Editorial contained such a vow. Not one 
of the provinces for which documentation is available reiterated the 
pledge articulated in the Editorial to invest more energy in the study 
of works by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Chairman Mao. The most 
specific provincial issue raised—Tibet’s commitment to resist the 
“crimes” of the “Dalai‘traitorous clique’”—was coupled with a more 
general pledge to fight counterrevolutionary revisionism and capitalist 
tendencies. 

Essentially, these January 1976 documents were marked by (1) a 
clarity of focus and consensus on key issues—the matters of continuing 


2The January 1976 provincial documents are found in the following issues of 
FBIS: The January 5 issue contains Yunnan (pp. J.8-9), and Kweichow (pp. J.1-2); 
the January 7 issue contains Hunan (pp. H.7-10), Kansu PLA Units (pp. M.1-2), 
Honan (p. H.5), and Hupeh (p. H.11); the January 8 issue contains Chekiang (pp. 
G.5-6), and Yunnan PLA Units (pp. J.9-11), and Tibet (pp. J.3-4); the January 9 
issue contains Kwangsi (pp. H.4-5), and the proceedings of the Hupeh Forum on 
Literature and Art (pp. H.2~4). 
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the revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, defending and 
developing the victories of the Cultural Revolution, and persisting in 
taking class struggle as the key link; (2) minimal departure from the 
structure and syntax of the centrally articulated commitments; and (3) 
minimal articulation of “independent messages” by the provinces. 


in Celebration of International Labor Day: Center-Province Exchanges, May 
1976: On May 1, New China News Agency described the unifying theme 
of the International Labor Day celebrations as that of “militant unity,” 
and noted that the 1976 May Day festivities were honoring the “current 
excellent situation” characterized by the significant victories in the 
struggle against the right deviationist attempts to “reverse correct ver- 
dicts.” People’s Daily, announcing the 1976 celebrations, trumpeted 
the commitments to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
prevent capitalist restoration, persist in taking class struggle as the key 
link, and grasp revolution and promote production.’ 

On May 3 and 4, provincial party and revolutionary committees, 
PLA units, and various provincial worker's and trade union federations 
organized study sessions and public rallies as a part of the May Day 
celebrations and issued speeches and published articles that, responding 
to the official Party and State declarations, assessed the political situa- 
tion and spelled out a range of revolutionary pledges.* The provincial 
statements indicated agreement between Peking and the periphery con- 
cerning several critical issues, although the consensus existed for a 
much narrower range of concerns than was the case with the January 
1976 documents. 

All of the fifteen provinces for which documentation was available 
pledged to sustain criticism of Teng Hsiao-p’ing and to continue to 
resist the “right deviationist wind to reverse verdicts.” Most of these 
provinces pledged to rally around the Party Central Committee headed 
by Chairman Mao, strengthen party leadership, and persist in adhering 
to the “Party’s basic line.” More than half of the party and revolution- 
ary committees vowed to “grasp revolution and promote production.” 
Beyond these points, the consensus fell apart, as evidenced by the sig- 
nificant increase in the number of explicitly phrased “independent 
messages.” 

For example, Anhwei alone emphasized the necessity of constantly 
analyzing the situation in order to “grasp the trends” of class struggle, 
indicating a sensitivity to the rapidly changing context of political 


3“People Throughout Country Celebrate May Day,” FBIS, May 3, 1976, pp. 
E.5-7; “People’s Daily Carries Mao’s Portrait,” FBIS, May 3, 1976, pp. E.7-8. 

4The May 1976 provincia] documents are found in the following issues of 
FBIS: The May 3 issue contains Hopei (pp. K.1-2), Shantung (pp. G.9-10), Shanghai 
(pp. G.8-9), Kiangsi (pp. G.7~8), Heilungkiang (p. L.2), Szechuan (p. J.1), Anhwei 
(pp. G.1-4), Peking (pp. K.5-6), Inner Mongolia (pp. K.3-4), Liaoning (pp. L.3~-4), 
Kansu (p. M.1), Shensi (pp. M.1-2), Sinkiang (pp. M.4-5), Tsinghai (pp. M.5-6); the 
May 4 issue contains Kirin (pp. L.1~2), Chekiang (p. G.1), and Tibet (p. J.1). 
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conflict. The Peking, Tsinghai, and Szechuan Party Committees arti- 
culated a commitment to adhere to the “general orientation” of the 
movement to criticize and denounce Teng Hsiao-p’ing, modifying of- 
ficial pledges to “whip up” a new upsurge in the criticism of Teng. 
Only Fukien recognized the importance of acclaiming the “great vic- 
tory of Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line in foreign affairs.” The 
Shanghai Municipal Party Committee and the Anhwei Provincial Party 
Committee alone noted their determination to learn from the lesson 
of the “counter-revolutionary incident at Tien An Men” and resolved 
to resist class enemies and emulate the heroic Peking workers’ militia, 
the people’s police, and the army guards. With the exception of 
Anhwei and Szechuan, not one province swore to support the continua- 
tion of the mass movements to learn from Tachai and Taching. 

The May 1976 documents provide a clear indication of the grow- 
ing concern in certain provinces with the economic consequences of 
revolutionary politics. For example, Kiangsi expressed a determination 
to work hard and offered a unique juxtaposition of two commitments, 
pledging to “beat back the right deviationist wind to reverse verdicts” 
and to “seize another bumper agricultural harvest this year.” Both 
Szechuan and Heilungkiang coupled the resolution to win “still greater 
victories” in socialist revolution with the vow to score new successes in 
production and construction. Moreover, a number of important sym- 
bolic issues were introduced in these documents, broadening the scope 
of such center-province message exchanges by focusing on principles 
and politically important symbols as well as issues and policy problems. 
For instance, more than half of the provinces expressed determination 
to continue their “earnest study” of Chairman Mao's important in- 
structions and directives. Further, the importance of strengthening 
vigilance against certain key symbolic enemies of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion was emphasized. Banners in Peking posted by the Municipal Party 
Committee for the May Day rallies, supposedly with official sanction, 
called attention to the importance of being vigilant against “social 
imperialism,” and the Fukien Party Committee articulated a commit- 
ment to continue the criticism of Confucius. 

Thus, the May 1976 provincial documents, marked by increasingly 
important departures from the form and content of central articula- 
tions, point to the withering away of center-province consensus on key 
political issues, as well as the crystallization of certain symbolic and 
ideological cleavages along which a range of more volatile conflicts’ of 
principles would develop. 


Remembering the Cultural Revolution; Center-Province Communications on 
the Tenth Anniversary of the May 16th Circular: On May 16, 1976, the central 
organs commemorated the tenth anniversary of the Central Commit- 
tee’s May 16th Circular, issued at the outset of the Cultural Revolution 
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as an outline of the movement’s goals and strategies. A joint People’s 
Daily-Red Flag-Liberation Army Daily article entitled “The Great 
Cultural Revolution Will Shine Forever” noted the importance of 
restudying the Circular to gain a “deeper understanding of the neces- 
sity and far-reaching significance of the revolution and greater confi- 
dence to persevere in continuing the revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” The article emphasized Mao’s contribution to the 
analysis of class relations and the characteristics of class struggle during 
the period of socialism, and acknowledged the importance of Mao’s 
“scientific thesis” on the presence of the bourgeoisie in the Communist 
Party.’ 

Mass rallies marking the anniversary of the publication of the Cir- 
cular were held throughout the nation on May 16 and 17 at which pro- 
vincial party and revolutionary committee officials delivered speeches 
testifying to the historical importance of the date and reaffirming al- 
legiance to the party and support for revolutionary goals. The speeches 
of the 21 provincial leaders for which documentation is available re- 
flect unanimous enthusiastic support for continuation of the “struggle 
to criticize Teng Hsiao-p’ing and beat back the right deviationist 
wind,” conscientious study of the significance and achievements of the 
Cultural Revolution, and persistance in the effort to “grasp revolution 
and promote production.” More than half of these provincial officials 
articulated a commitment to take class struggle as the key link, and 
recognized the necessity of patiently seeking to unite “over 95% of the 
cadres and the masses” in order to “oppose the enemy together” under 
the general aim of denouncing Teng Hsiao-p’ing. Several provincial 
party committees issued requests that all prefectural and county party 
committees and organizations of all departments and units subordinate 
to the provincial party committee organize personnel to study Mao’s 
“important instructions” on the Cultural Revolution, the theory of 
continuing the revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
the text of the joint commemorative editorial. 

Apart from agreements on rather broad issues such as the role of 
class struggle, the importance of Mao’s 1966 instructions and directives, 
and the study of the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, these 
provincial documents reflect an increasingly narrow base of center- 
province consensus. Whereas 40% of the provinces which staged May 


5“Central Organs Hai] Cultural Revolution,” FBIS, May 17, 1976, pp. E.1-7. 

6 The May 16, 1976 provincial documents are found in the following issues of 
FBIS: the May 18 issue contains Anhwei (pp. G.4-5), Hunan (pp. H.!-6), Hupeh 
(pp. H.6-8), Yunnan (pp. J.8-12), Inner Mongolia (pp. K.1-6), and Kirin (pp. L.1-6); 
the May 19 issue contains Kiangsi (pp. G.1-6), Kiangsu (pp. G.10-12), Shanghai (pp. 
G.13-15), Kwangsi (pp. H.2-5), Kwangtung (pp. H.5-11), Szechuan (pp. J.1-4), Tibet 
(J.4-5), Hopei (pp. K.1-4), Shensi (pp. M.2-5), Sinkiang (pp. M.8-10); the May 20 
issue contains Fukien (pp. G.7-8), Shantung (pp. K.12-18), Heilungkiang (pp. L.1-2), 
and Kansu (p. M.1). 
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Day celebrations in 1976 articulated “independent messages,” on the 
tenth anniversary of the Cultural Revolution about 60% of the prov- 
inces issued statements containing important modifications of or addi- 
tions to commitments articulated by the central organs in the officially 
sanctioned joint editorial. For example, ten of the 21 provinces high- 
lighted the importance of developing stronger party organizations at 
the sub-provincial levels, and approved of strengthening party com- 
mittee leadership and cadre initiative at these points. Clearly, this was 
an imperative fully accepted by the central organs.” However, the pro- 
vincial expressions acknowledging this necessity were of a more em- 
phatic nature, stressing a point that the central organs only saw fit to 
enumerate as one among many other commitments. Similarly, whereas 
the Center articulated a commitment to “advance continuously social- 
ist construction in all fields” and to “grasp revolution and promote 
production,” the provinces linked these goals to a number of other 
pronunciations calling attention to the urgency of development-related 
concerns. For example, 40% of the provincial documents contained 
between three and five statements expressing in one form or another 
the importance of a disciplined and conscientious work force, the neces- 
sity of resisting sabotage activities, fulfilling the national economic 
plan, and promoting agricultural and industrial production. 

A number of provinces expressed unique commitments concerning 
important policy matters. Fukien warned against the danger of leading 
cadres “ganging up” in factions. Hunan recognized the importance of 
making gradual efforts to resolve specific problems of localities and 
units that had emerged as a consequence of the influence of Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing’s “revisionist line.” Hupeh urged the cultivation of a 
“correct attitude’ toward the Cultural Revolution, the masses, and 
towards oneself. Heilungkiang alone resolved to follow the example of 
the worker-militiamen, the people’s police, and the army guards of the 
Capital, the forces that controlled the Tien An Men disorder. Only 
Inner Mongolia explicitly recalled the Tien An Men disturbance, 
swearing to denounce Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s reactionary character in the 
light of this incident. Kiangsi singularly vowed to uphold the principle 
of cadre participation in “collective labor production” and to persist 
in encouraging educated youth to go to the countryside. 

Finally, several provinces gave voice to interesting resolutions 
concerning the nature and content of ideological commitment. For ex- 
ample, Inner Mongolia, Shensi, and Kwangtung vowed to “pay close 
attention to new trends of class struggle.” Kirin, Kiangsi, and Hunan 
acknowledged the need to “understand clearly the nature... and 
future of the socialist revolution.” Kirin swore to “raise our ability in 
distinguishing between sham and genuine Marxism.” Kiangsi com- 
mitted itself to “expand further the structure of communist ideology.” 


7“Central Organs Hail Cultural Revolution,” FBIS, May 17, 1976, pp. E.1~7. 
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Thus, the increasing importance of the issues forming the subject 
matter of provincial “independent messages” indicates that by mid- 
May 1976, the party and revolutionary committees in the provinces 
conceived of themselves as capable of addressing the central organs on 
a number of critical policy issues and fundamental ideological prin- 
ciples, including the strategic relation of revolutionary politics and 
economic development, party leadership and organizational problems, 
and the content and function of revolutionary ideology. 


Eternal Glory To Our Leader And Teacher: Provincial Condolence Notes 
Mourning The Death of Mao Tse-tung, September 1976: On September 9, 
1976, the Central Committee of the Communist Party, the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, the State Council, and 
the Military Commission released an announcement of the death of 
Chairman Mao.® Contained within this document were a number of 
explicit reaffrmations of commitments that followed a testimonial to 
Mao and a review of the Chairman’s revolutionary career. 

Between September 10 and 12 each provincial party and revolu- 
tionary committee, the organs of the autonomous regions, PLA units 
throughout the country, and party and revolutionary committees of 
cities directly subordinate to Peking responded in turn by sending a 
message of condolence to the central organs.” The provincial commit- 
` ments were marked by significant departures from the expressions con- 
tained in the central organs’ message, ranging from slight rewordings 
of commitments articulated by the Center to interesting changes in the 
order and presentation of various points, and to marked omissions of 
and important additions to the list of vows. expressed in the September 
9 Message. 

_ No province strictly followed the order of the points as they ap- 
peared in the official announcement of Mao’s death. Only one-quarter 
of the 27 provinces for which documentation was available placed 
“taking class struggle as the key link” at the head of the list of re- 
affirmed revolutionary commitments, the position in which this resolu- 
tion appeared in the central organs’ documents. 


8 “Message To The Whole Party, The Whole Army, and the People of All Na- 
tionalities Throughout the Country on Mourning With Deepest Grief the Passing 
Away of the Great Leader and Great Teacher Chairman Mao Tse-tung,” Peking 
Review, no. 38, September 13, 1976. 

9 The September 1976 provincial condolence notes are found in the following 
issues of FBIS: the September 13 issue contains Fukien (pp. G.2-3), Shanghai (pp. 
G.3-4), Shantung (pp. G4-6), Tientsin (p. K.5), and Kirin (p. L.1); the September 
14 issue contains Kiangsu (pp. H.10-11), Inner Mongolia (p. K.3), Heilungkiang 
(p. L.1), Liaoning (p. L.2) and Sinkiang (p. M.1); the September 15 issue contains 
Chekiang (pp. G.l-2), Hunan (p. H.1), Kwangsi (p. H.4), Shansi (p. K.4), Hopei 
(P. K-I}, and Kansu (p. M.I}; the September 16 issue contains Anhwei (p. G.I), 
Kiangsi (p. G.3), Honan (p. H.1), Kwangtung (p. H.7), Kweichow (p. J.1), Szechuan 
(p. J.3), Tibet (p. J.7), Shensi (p. M.1), and Tsinghai (p. M.2); the September 17 
issue contains Hupeh (p. H.1), Ninghsia (p. M.3), and the Anhwei Party Committee 
resolution on studying and implementing the Message (p. G.5). 
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Only Hupeh and Fukien responded to the cen-ral organs’ s*ate- 
ment: “we are determined to liberate Taiwan.” Hupeh simply reiter- 
ated the central organs’ phrase, and Fukien departed from this expres- 
sion, stating “we resolve to make due contributions to the liberation 
of Taiwan.” While the Peking Party Committee and Revolutionary 
Committee made no mention of the Taiwan issue, the Peking PLA 
unit “resolutely” committed itself to the centrally articulated vision of 
a liberated Taiwan. Six of the 27 provinces offered a very explicit con- 
ception of the Soviet Union as China’s main antagonist, and with the 
exception of Anhwel, all of the provincial condolence notes contained 
a statement calling for preparedness for war which replicated the cen- 
tral organs’ phrasing. These statements were generally made in con- 
junction with resolutions to “combat class enemies at home and 
abroad” and to repulse enemies that “dare to intrude.” 

Seventeen provinces refrained from making any mention of army- 
building and the Maoist revolutionary line, omitting repetition of a 
piedge to adhere to Mao’s ideas on strengthening military organization 
and capability which was stressed by the central organs. Three pro- 
vinces called for improved relations between the army and the govern: 
ment, and the army and the people. Seven other provinces simply. 
mentioned the importance of “army and militia building.” The cen | 
tral organs’ document contained a statement urging the consolidation 
of “the great unity of the people of all nationalities under the leader- 
ship of the working class and based on the worker-peasant alliance.” 
Only six provinces concerned themselves with the matter of the unity 
of nationalities. Five provinces refrained from making any reference 
to working class leadership and worker-peasant alliance in this con- 
text. 

Twenty-five provinces articulated a commitment to studying 
“Marxism-Leninism-Mao ‘Tse-tung Thought’ or “Marxist-Leninist 
works” and Chairman Mao’s writings. However, the central organs’ 
message had called for serious study of “Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse- 
tung Thought” as well as study of “works by Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, and works by Chairman Mao.” Not one province called for the 
study of the writings of Stalin in conjunction with the pledge to study 
the classics constituting the Marxist ideological heritage. This is sig- 
nificant because, among other things, Stalin’s writings on political or- 
ganization represented to Mao a concern with operational unity within 
the party at various levels and between party and state organs. 

A number of provinces made statements which did not appear in 
the Central Organs’ document. Twelve provinces made a commitment 
to “guard firmly our work posts” and 22 provinces promised to “grasp 
revolution and promote production,” often linking this commitment 
to a pledge to increase preparedness for war “and other work,” or to a 
commitment to work towards “new victories in socialist revolution and 
construction.” Compared to the corresponding commitment of the 
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centtal organs to continue the “struggle for production and scientific 
expeciment” and to build the country “independently . . . through self- 
reliance, hard struggle, diligence and thrift,” the provincial pronounce- 
ments stand as pleas for stabilization in the field of production, and 
for getting on with the work of constructing a socialist economy in a 
business-like and orderly fashion. 

Essentially, by September 1976, the provinces had begun to pose 
serious rhetorical challenges to the central organs on such fundamental 
matters as the importance of certain Maoist political ethics, the role 
of class struggle in Chinese politics, agricultural modernization and 
industrial development priorities, the issue of the liberation of Tai- 
wan, and the symbolic and theoretical meaning and relevance of the 
works of Stalin. 


`` Center-Province Communications on the First Anniversary of the Death of 
Premier Chou En-lai, January 1977: The events surrounding the death of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung provide an interesting contrast to the period 
of mourning prior to Chou En-lai’s funeral. Whereas between Sep- 
tember 9 and 12, following the central organs’ announcement of Mao’s 
death, the provincial party and revolutionary committees, municipal 
committees, and PLA units throughout China addressed condolence 
notes to the Central Committee, the Standing Committee, the State 
.Council, and the Military Commission, between January 9 and 15, 
1976, in the final days of formal memorial services for Chou En-lai, not 
“one provincial condolence note was published or monitored. The ex- 
planation for this particular twist came one year later, on the first 
anniversary of Chou’s death. 

In early January 1977, a number of new charges were leveled 
against the Gang of Four. It was now alleged that, among other things, 
the Gang had orchestrated a nationwide suppression of the January 
1976 mourning activities. Yao Wen-yuan, the “counter-revolutionary 
literary scoundrel,” was said to have forbidden the Central Television 
Station from broadcasting the name list of the funeral committee for 
the late Premier. Regional television stations were not permitted to 
show any films of the mourning ceremonies, scenes of people crying in 
the streets, and activities in Tien An Men square, or photo- 
graphs of the population mourning as the hearse was moved to Pao 
Shan Cemetary for Revolutionaries. Yao Wen-yuan reportedly refused 
to allow news about the mourning ceremonies to spill over into space 
reserved for daily news, moved messages of condolence from the first 
page to the third and fourth pages of various issues of Hsinhua publi- 
.cations, and vetoed publication of a special issue of People’s Daily 
commemorating Chou. Wang Hung-wen “secretly” told Gang of Four 
“henchmen” in the People’s Daily offices to record the names and ad- 
dresses of readers who had protested against such news coverage so 
that they “could be hunted down as counter-revolutionaries.” Tele- 
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vised scenes of leaders of foreign states going to the Chinese embassies 
abroad to pay tribute to the memory of Chou En-lai were banned. 
Studios were not permitted to show films celebratinz Chou’s revolu- 
tionary career, and a special effort was made by the Gang of Four to 
obstruct the production of a documentary about the late Premier. 
Several provincial journals were investigated, reprimanded, and de- 
nounced as counterrevolutionary for carrying articles about Chou 
En-lai. Permission to hold memorial meetings and to wear black arm- 
bands was denied and orders were issued prohibiting the presentation 
of wreaths. The Gang of Four allegedly “forbade the masses to send 
messages of condolence,” and “frenziedly undermined, suppressed and 
even viciously slandered the memorial activities of the masses as a 
‘reactionary trend’ and ‘using the dead to repress the living.’ ”10 

As the denunciation of the Gang proceeded between January 5 
and 12, a number of memorial broadcasts were mon:tored, and com- 
memorative articles appeared in the press praising the life and revolu- 
tionary career of Chou En-lai. Provincial party committees began or- 
ganizing rallies and meetings, study sessions and exhibitions in honor 
of the first anniversary of the death of Chou. Speeches made by pro- 
vincial party leaders and revolutionary committee officials contained, 
in addition to laudatory accounts of Chou’s life and harsh condemna- 
tion of the Gang of Four, explicit pronouncements concerning a range 
of revolutionary commitments that the provinces pledged to uphold 
and defend. 

Several factors must be taken into account in attempting to make 
sense of the contents of these provincial documents. Unlike the cir- 
cumstances in which the provincial condolence notes were addressed to 
the central organs upon Mao ‘T’se-tung’s death, an entire year had 
elapsed between Chou’s death and the issuing of the provincial mes- 
sages of condolence, prompting speculation concerning the relevance 
of these messages to an effort to gauge immediate prcevincial response 
to political change in the wake of the passing of a major leader. Essen- 
tially, since the January 1977 provincial documents were in some ways 
conditioned by the atmosphere of the movement to denounce the Gang 
of Four, it is difficult to ascertain precisely which political stimuli the 
provincial messages were responding to—the first anniversary of the 
death of Premier Chou, or the alleged political sins of the Gang of 
Four. Further, the nature of the commemorative activities sponsored 
by the provinces on the occasion of the first anniversary of Chou’s 
death were not of a uniform quality. Differences in planning and or- 
ganization are reflected in the varying levels of attendance and partici- 
pation reported and the diversity of the structure of these memorial 
celebrations and meetings. Also, the character of the speeches and 


10 “Crimes of the Gang of Four in Frenziedly Opposing Chou Must Be Dealt 
With Thoroughly,” FBIS, January 6, 1977, p. E.6. 
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documents publicized varied significantly. For example, often several 
provincial political officials made speeches articulating a number of 
distinctive sets of commitments, thus raising the question of whether 
or not in such situations multiple sets of resolutions for a single prov- 
ince are to be taken as being explicitly contradictory or mutually rein- 
forcing. 

Most strikingly, these January 1977 provincial messages were, 
compared to the September 1976 condolence notes, rather confused 
and disorganized. References to particular issues were often inter- 
spersed between other unrelated clusters of articulations in a pattern- 
less fashion. Subjects were sometimes returned to following initial 
discussions. The standardized expressions and language which marked 
the September 1976 documents were replaced by a fairly bland prose, 
dull and equivocal in nature—almost as though, in certain instances 
(such as resolutions concerning party discipline and unity) the focused 
and exact definitions of terms so important to public displays of poli- 
tics in China had been replaced by embarrassingly fluid categories and 
unsettled political vocabulary during an interim period as more con- 
crete expressions were struggled over. 

`- Thus, the lack of uniformity and the incomplete character of the 
provincial response—only 13 provinces staged memorial services in 
1977 in which speeches containing relevant resolutions and commit- 
ments were publicized—complicates the task of extracting meaning 
from these provincial messages. The 1977 documents are important, 
though, because they provide a means of measuring the extent to 
which a new consensus had been hammered out on certain key issues 
that were sources of contention in the September 1976 documents— 
for instance, Taiwan, the question of party unity, and the development 
of militia organizations and “army building.” 


Five Themes 


Five clusters of resolutions have been identified. These themes, 
dealing with the nature of Chou En-lai’s political legacy, Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolutionary bequest, Marxism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung 
Thought in post-Mao China, the Gang of Four, and an assortment of 
issues concerning political principles and party organization, are 
treated below in turn.” 


11 The January 1977 provincial messages are found in the following issues of 
FBIS: the January 10 issue contains Kiangsi (p. G.5) and Fukien (p. G.4); the January 
11 issue contains Liaoning (pp. L.7~-8), Inner Mongolia (pp. K.11-12: two speeches), 
Kirin (p. L.5), Hopei (p. K.6), Tibet (p. J.7), Anhwei (pp. G.3-4), and Kwangtung 
(pp. H.3-4); the January 12 issue contains Shantung (pp. G.16-18), and Kansu (pp. 
M.1-3). The numbers in parentheses in the text refer to the order in which com- 
mitments were articulated in the provincial messages. The Haikow Municipal Party 
Committee and Revolutionary Committee document is included in the analysis, and 
is contained in the January 10 issue (p. H.7). 
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Learn From Premier Chou En-lai: A confused sense of the politically 
proper manner of speaking of the deceased Premier characterized the 
statements of the nine provinces that were concerned with memorializ- 
ing the personality of Chou En-lai, his party discipline, and his- loyalty 
and revolutionary spirit. 

Of the nine provinces that mentioned Chou’s revolutionary spirit 
and dedication, only the Hopei (1), Heilungkiang (7), and Kwangtung 
(2) documents contained recognition of Chou’s devotion and loyalty to 
Marxist-Leninist-Mao Tse-tung Thought. Apart from Kirin (4) and 
Kwangtung (10), no other province made mention of the necessity of 
opposing revisionism in this context, and only Liaoning (3) linked the 
resolution to persist in struggling against class enemies to the commit- 
ment to learn from Chou. Several of the provinces—including Kwang- 
tung (21), Liaoning (10), and Heilungkiang (25)—spoke of the neces- 
sity of learning from Chou’s character and his modest and unassuming 
style of living, emphasizing the need to emulate the late Premier in 
the practice of rigorous self-examination. A number of messages 
stressed the importance of honoring the Premier’s memory by preserv- 
ing party discipline and upholding organizational unity. | 

Thus, there was a wide range of differences in the manner in 
which provincial political leaders were willing to remember Chou En- 
lai. The memory of the Premier was apparently linked in the minds 
of many provincial officials with an assortment of complex and serious 
issues—internal party discipline, cadre relations with the population, 
organizational morale—on which no consensus could be reached be- 
tween the center and the periphery. The differences of opinion be- 
tween the provinces and the central leadership, and among the prov- 
inces, was pervasive, and is manifested most dramatically in the rifts 
on matters such as the role of Maoism and Maoist ethics and practices 
in contemporary China. 


The Political Legacy of Mao Tse-tung: Eleven provincial messages con- 
tained commitments to Maoism which were in some cases unequivocal, 
and in other instances only partial or confused pledges of allegiance, 
indicating a lack of certainty among the provincial authorities as to 
the precise historical terminologies that might be appropriately em- 
ployed in thinking about the Chairman’s revolutionary career, the- 
oretical contributions, and his “practice” of politics. 

Six provinces, in slightly different ways, articulated a commitment 
to carrying out the revolutionary cause pioneered by Chairman Mao, 
Premier Chou, and other “revolutionaries of the older generation.” 
Kwangtung (5), Kansu (17), Heilungkiang (11), Kiangsi (9}, and Anhwei 
(8) expressed a commitment to continuing the revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, stressing the importance of practical 
application of Mao’s teachings on the subject. Several messages in- 
cluded statements pointing to the importance of learning to defend 
Mao’s line through examination of the example set by Chou En-lai. 
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Only’the Kiangsi document stressed the need to “cherish the memory 
of Premier Chou” and to “extol his immortal contributions to the 
proletarian revolutionary cause,” but omitted a pledge to learn from 
Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line. Eight provincial messages con- 
tained the vow to “follow Mao’s behests,” and four provinces—Kirin 
(9), Hopei (6), Kwangtung (25), and Fukien (2)—linked Hua Kuo- 
feng’s name to the admonition to respect and observe Mao’s revolu- 
tionary behests. 

Although both Liaoning and Shantung refrained from articulating 
resolutions concerning Mao’s political legacy and made statements 
celebrating Chou’s revolutionary career, and although Kiangsi re- 
frained from making laudatory references to Chou but praised the 
political legacy of Mao, a sufficient number of provinces included state- 
ments in their respective condolence messages honoring both Mao and 
Chou to indicate that no consistent pattern of allegiance to one leader 
over and against the other is identifiable through these expressions. 
For example, though the Heilungkiang document referred to moderni- 
zation as Premier Chou’s “revolutionary wish,” and the Shantung mes- 
sage credited Chou En-lai with urging the building of China into a 
“powerful socialist country,” Kiangsi resolved to modernize China in 
accordance with Mao’s teachings, while Inner Mongolia promised to 
“fulfill the wish of Mao and Chou: to build our country into a power- 
ful modern socialist state and ultimately realize communism.” In a 
similar way, the messages of Kwangtung, Hopei, and Anhwei contained 
sets of resolutions, of varying degrees of completeness and explicitness, 
expressing commitment to the memory of both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai. 


Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought: At the provincial level, revo- 
Jutionary ideology stood in early 1977 as a confused constellation of 
ambiguous commitments to certain key historical memories, values, 
and visions mixed together in a sometimes arbitrary and sometimes 
precarious formula. Eight of the provinces considered articulated a 
resolution to learn from Chou’s loyalty to and/or his efforts in studying 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought. Three provines refrained 
from linking the pledge to study Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung 
Thought and the vow to learn from Chou En-lai. In the same way that 
none of the provinces reiterated the commitment to “study assiduously” 
the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, contained in the Sep- 
tember 1976 central organs’ Message announcing Mao’s death, not one 
of the January 1977 provincial messages echoed Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s 
emphasis on the importance of “diligently studying” the entire Marx- 
ist-Leninist package—including the works of Stalin—contained in his 
January 1976 eulogy for Chou En-lai. 

A number of provincial documents spoke of encouraging a new 
movement to study Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought. For 
example, Inner Mongolia (18a) voiced support for a “new upsurge in 
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the mass study of works by Marx, Lenin, and Chairman Mao.” Kansu 
(11) emphasized the necessity of investing more energy in pushing the 
mass study movement “to a new height.” Anhwei proposed carrying 
out a Marxist ideological education movement centered upon (a) 
strengthening centralized and unified leadership of the Party, (b) 
strengthening the Party’s democratic centralism, and (c) carrying for- 
ward the party’s fine style of work. The differences in clarity among 
the provincial messages on this last point, and the low level of agree- 
ment as to the content and direction such a program might assume, 
are indications of the extent to which the relationship between the 
political intentions of the post-Mao leadership, the role of the Marxist 
theoretical heritage, and the status of Mao Tse-tung Thought remained 
unclarified as late as January 1977. It is interesting to note that six 
provinces articulated a commitment to study both Mao’s April 1956 
speech “On The Ten Great Relationships” and Hua Kuo-feng’s speech 
delivered at the Second National Learn From Tachai Conference. The 
silence of seven provinces on this point suggests that the relationship 
between Hua’s strategies and plans and Maoist ideals was at this time 
either not yet understood or not yet agreed upon. 

Thus, it is not at all clear that a minimum political line concern- 
ing the range of ideological and theoretical issues had been ironed out, 
or that even an interim consensus had been established between the 
central leadership and the provincial decision-makers on these matters. 
Further, it is not at all clear that a particular set of Maoist values and 
ideals, and practical guidelines to revolutionary action and policy- 
making were on their way to being jettisoned in favor of a more prag- 
matic political style and economic strategy. The tentativeness of the 
provinces on the ideological issues in January 1977—a tentativeness 
that had endured on several critical ideological questions from Sep- 
tember 1976 to January 1977 and showed no signs at that point of 
easy reversal—and the intransigence of the central leadership on cer- 
tain core values such as the commitments to adhere to proletarian in- 
ternationalism, to continuing Mao’s line in foreign affairs, to taking 
class struggle as the “key link” and studying the works of Stalin, com- 
plicated both the relationship between the center and the provinces, 
and the task of shaping Marxism as a theoretically coherent and in- 
vocable body of political truths and adjusting the relationships be- 
tween Marxism and Mao Tse-tung ‘Thought. 


On The Gang of Four: Judging from the great range of differences on 
the matter of the struggle against the antiparty clique of Wang Hung- 
wen, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Chang Ching, and Yao Wen-yuan implicit 
in these provincial messages, it is apparent that as of January 1977 the 
central leadership was unable to come up with a formula establishing 
a satisfactory bottom line on this issue agreeable to the majority of 
provincial decision-makers. 
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Twelve provinces concerned themselves in some manner with the 
problem of the Gang of Four in the January 1977 documents. Only 
Shantung refrained from making any comment on this issue at all. 
Several provincial messages—including those of Kiangsi and Inner 
Mongolia—emphasized the importance of grasping the true “anti- 
party” and “anti-state” essence of the Gang. The Kiangsi document 
linked this admonition to a point stressing the fact that the Gang of 
Four was essentially anti-Chou En-lai in nature. Interestingly, six of 
the eight provinces that articulated a commitment to strengthen party 
building made no mention of the necessity of ridding the party of the 
“counter-revolutionary pestilence” spread by the Gang of Four. Four 
of the six provinces that resolved to adhere to the party’s basic line 
were silent on the influence of the Gang within the party. Twelve 
provinces that were silent on the matter of industrial and agricultural 
sabotage and “interference” by the Gang of Four also refrained from 
resolving to promote socialist revolution and construction. Seven of 
the provinces silent on the matter of the destructive influence of the 
Gang on the economy did, however, swear to “boost the national econ- 
omy.” Kiangsi (13) was the only province to take note of the Gang’s 
activities in the army and the militia and the allegedly adverse effect 
this had. 

Nine provinces called for the deepening of the mass movement to 
criticize the Gang. Of these provinces, Inner Mongolia, Tibet, Anhwei, 
and Kansu also articulated support for the promotion of a new move- 
ment to study Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought. Five prov- 
inces that favored the “deepening” of the movement to criticize the 
Gang of Four were silent on the matter of a stepped-up ideological 
education movement. ‘Three provinces (Hopei, Shantung, and Kiangsi) 
were silent on both issues. Interestingly, only Inner Mongolia, Kansu, 
and Heilungkiang articulated a commitment to “deepen” the move- 
ment to criticize the Gang of Four and also resolved to take class strug- 
gle as the key link. 


Political Principles and Party Organization: ‘The provincial messages 
provide a measure of the extent to which the first steps of the post-Mao 
regime were taken in an unsettled political atmosphere marked by a 
lack of a common sense of acceptable principles governing institutions 
and leaders, and a lack of agreement as to the future of the party or- 
ganization. 

Only five provinces—Inner Mongolia (4b), Hopei (7), Kansu (15), 
Kiangsi (7), and Heilungkiang (9)-——resolved to take class struggle as 
the “key link.” Eight provinces—Liaoning, Kirin, Tibet, Haikow, 
Anhwei, Kwangtung, Shantung, and Fukien—remained silent on this 
issue. Interestingly, class struggle was a critical issue in each of the con- 
dolence notes issued by the 26 provinces upon the passing of Chairman 
Mao. Thirty percent of the provinces that placed the class struggle 
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resolution at the top of the list of commitments in September 1976 
were silent on this matter in January 1977. Another 30% listed the 
class struggle resolution as the second point, and another 30% put 
class struggle in fourth position. 

Six provinces—Inner Mongolia (5b), Hopei (8), Anhwei (7), Kansu 
(19), Kiangsi (8), and Heilungkiang (10)—pledged to “adhere to the 
party's basic line.” All of the provinces that articulated a commitment 
to uphold or adhere to the party’s basic line in the January 1977 docu- 
ments did so in the September 1976 documents. Liaoning, Tibet, 
Fukien, and Kwangtung, which were silent on this matter in 1977, 
pledged to uphold the basic line in September 1976. Only Shantung 
reirained from making such a vow on both the occasion of Mao's death 
and the first anniversary of Chou’s death. 

Eight provinces noted the importance of development of the party 
structure and organization. Most of the provinces vowed simply to 
“strengthen party building.” However, the Anhwei document (16) 
maintained that party building must take place “at all levels.” Heilung- 
kiang (22) and Anhwei (16) called for the building of all party organi- 
zations “into vigorous vanguard organizations capable of leading the 
proletariat.” Kwangtung (20) encouraged struggling against “all be- 
havior involving lack of organization and discipline end against even 
working in factional activities in the party, building mountain strong- 
holds, organizing factions, splitting the ranks of the party and sabo- 
taging its leadership.” Uniquely, Kwangtung maintained that the dis- 
cipline of the party and the laws of the state must be “‘strictly obeyed” 
(19) and that the idea of “building up the party for the public inter- 
esis” (11) must be established (emphasis added). Inner Mongolia (6a), 
Kwangtung (18) and Heilungkiang (18) maintained that ideological 
and organizational building, centralized and unified leadership, and 
democratic centralism of the party must all be strengthened. Inter- 
estingly, only half of the provinces which articulated some point of 
view concerning the development of party organization had something 
to say on the matter of preserving and cultivating democratic central- 
ism within the party. | 

Thus, it seems that on a number of critical issues and fundamental 
ideological beliefs and values including, for instance, the content and 
historical role of Marxism in the Chinese Revolution, party loyalty 
and unity, and revolutionary spirit and purpose, significant differences 
continued to exist in early January 1977 between the provinces and 
the central leadership, and perhaps among the provinces themselves. 
The lack of consensus concerning ideals, values, and priorities may 
very well have militated against the creation of unified support for the 
political initiatives of the central leadership insofar zs core strategies 
concerning coordinated economic growth, pragmatization of develop- 
ment plans, and regime consolidation were concerned. Essentially, to 
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reiterate, the provinces remained unsure of the future and uncertain 
of how to think of the past. 


Conclusion 


The departures in the structure and syntax of the central organs’ 

messages as they appeared in the January 1976-1977 provincial declara- 
tions, the increase in the number of “independent messages” and 
rhetorical challenges directed to the Center, and ‘the substantial over- 
all changes during this period in the number of provinces reiterating 
key resolutions articulated by the Center, indicate significant transfor- 
mations in the nature of Center-Province consensus concerning core 
policies and values. 
_ For example, salient changes are identifiable in the frequency 
with which provinces articulated commitments to obey and respect 
several instructions issued by Mao during these years, and the resolu- 
tions to study Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought. Between 
January 1976 and May 1976, provincial preoccupation with the im- 
portance of a select number of specific instructions and directives au- 
thored by Mao increased, and outstripped concern with the larger 
Marxist ideological heritage. In the September 1976 and January 1977 
center-province communications, the attention of the provinces seems 
to have shifted away from concern with Mao’s “important instruc- 
tions” on class struggle, the victories and lessons of the Cultural Revo- 
lution, and the dictatorship of the proletariat, refocusing on the im- 
portance of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought as an integrity. 
The pledges to promote socialist revolution and construction, and the 
commitments to build China into a powerful socialist state through 
the modernization of agriculture, industry, and science and technology, 
also reflect significant departures from center-province unanimity. The 
more concrete commitments to developing agriculture and industry 
attracted less attention throughout the January 1976-September 1976 
period. However, by January 1977, affirmations of modernization pri- 
orities increased substantially over pledges to pursue simultaneous 
achievements in revolution and production. Concern with commit- 
ment to the party’s strategic plans and policies, its “basic line,” took 
an upward turn in September 1976, falling in January 1977 to a level 
indicating a significantly greater concern with overall unity behind 
the party than with the continuous efforts to isolate and denounce 
selected political targets and party factions which had accelerated since 
the end of the Cultural Revolution (see Table 1). 

However, these changes are of a rather uneven quality, yielding 
in several instances fairly ambiguous trends. For example, the fluctua- 
tions in provincial commitment to building China into a powerful 
socialist state through the modernization of agriculture, industry, and 
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science and technology, taken alongside the resolution to learn from 
Tachai in agriculture and Taching in industry, produces trend lines 
for the two resolutions that indicate that the symbolic commitment to 
assimilating the lessons of the two model settlements exceeded at four 
of the five points in time considered in this article the commitment to 
the more pragmatic vow to concentrate on building China through 
economic and technological advances. Similarly, juxtaposing the pat- 
tern of changes in the provinces’ appeals to general political unity 
(expressed in the phrase “adhere to the party’s basic line”) with (1) the 
fluctuations in provincial repetition of the abstract vow to support 
Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line and (2) the more specific resolu- 
tion to study and follow Mao’s “important instructions,” also yields 
rather confusing trend lines. The resultant picture shows the abstract 
commitment to Mao’s revolutionary line culminating in January 1977 
at the same level as both (1) the appeal for general political unity, a 
pledge reiterated by about 90% of the provinces in January 1976, and 
(2) the expressions of support for specific values and policies communt- 
cated through the allusion to certain of Mao’s directives and “impor- 
tant instructions,” a vow endorsed by about 44% of the responding 
provinces in January 1976. 

Although certainly a factor, these changes in the nature and con- 
tents of center-province communications cannot be accounted for ex- 
clusively by changes in the fortunes of politicians controlling the Chi- 
nese media. It has been suggested that the control over the media ex- 
erted by the Gang of Four was not a complete command over national 
press, radio, cinema, and television. More than likely, the media influ- 
ence of the Gang was circumscribed in scope, possibly limited to cer- 
tain broadcast systems in Peking and Shanghai, for example, and maga- 
zines and journals with circulations in individual cities. There is no 
real indication that the Gang of Four was capable of exerting pressure 
on public speech-makers to influence the structure and contents of 
public pronouncements. Additionally, there was a marked stability in 
provincial personnel charged with speech-making responsibilities from 
May 1976 to January 1977, the period during which these changes in 
communications between the center and the provinces took place, and 
the months during which the Gang’s influence over the media peaked 
of the twelve provincial officials who spoke at the 1976 May Day rallies 
and plummeted as the campaign against the Four accelerated. Seven 
in the provinces also made speeches at the May 16th ceremonies, mem- 
orial meetings honoring the late Chairman Mao, and the ceremonies 
marking the first anniversary of the death of Premier Chou En-lai. One 
of the twelve leaders did not speak at the 1976 May Day ceremonies, 
and another spoke only at a memorial service for Mao Tse-tung and a 
ceremony commemorating the first anniversary of Chou’s death. ‘Two 
leaders who addressed the May Day rallies in the provinces spoke at 
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January 1977 meetings honoring Chou, but did not address provincial 
audiences on Mao’s death in September 1976 and during the May 16th 
ceremonies.!2 It is thus difficult to trace the changes in the nature of 
center-province communications to shakeups in the ranks of the pro- 
vincial party and revolutionary committee leadership corps. 

Essentially, the issues that emerged in the January 1976-1977 
period transcended the boundaries of “conventional” policy disputes 
and factional conflicts over procedures and power. The contents of 
major issue-clusters at the center of political debates had changed, and 
discussions had begun to turn towards more fundamental matters, such 
as the priority of mobilization and “permanent revolution,” the strate- 
gies of technological development and socialist modernization, and the 
status of the Marxist ideological heritage in contemporary China. 

However, it is not clear from these changes that post-Mao China 
had at this time begun to shift away from revolutionary goals and 
Maoist political values and styles, while moving toward modernization- 
oriented commitments to stability, rational government, and balanced 
economic growth. What was clear is that the transition in post-Mao 
China would require more cautious attempts on the part of the central 
leadership to deal with provincial party and revolutionary committees 
that were most willing to give expression to individual political in- 
clinations and desires. The serious nature of these points of conten- 
tion, the persistence with which these items had cropped up in ex- 
changes between the center and the provinces in a seemingly unresolv- 
able form, and the relative inflexibility of the center on certain mat- 
ters including the role of class struggle in Chinese politics, the issue of 
the liberation of ‘Taiwan, and the symbolic and theoretical meaning 
and relevance of the works of Stalin, indicated that these differences 
were likely to endure for some time into China’s political future, con- 
ditioning the processes of political stabilization and regime consolida- 
tion in post-Mao China. 


12 Central Intelligence Agency, Appearances and Activities of Leading Personali- 
ties of the People’s Republic of China, January 1-December 31, 1976 (Washington, 
D.C: May 1977). 
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A VOTE FOR CONTINUITY: THE 1978 
GENERAL ELECTIONS IN MALAYSIA 


Diane K. Mauzy 


ENDING MONTHS OF speculation, Malaysia’s general 
elections were held in July 1978.1 Although no one had seriously ex- 
pected that the elections would result in the defeat of the National 
Front government or even seriously diminish its parliamentary ma- 
jority, they did provide the opportunity for checking ethnic and party 
voting trends, and gave rise to a number of suppositions about politics 
in Malaysia. Some of these trends and suppositions will be examined 
in this paper, in addition to a summary of the election issues, the cam- 
paign, and the results. 

When the campaign started there were some areas of uncertainty. 
First, the electoral rolls of 5,059,689 represented an increase of over 
21%, (880,775) more registered voters from 1974, and the voting prefer- 
ences of the new young voters had not yet been tested at the ballot 
box. Second, Parti Islam Se Malaysia (PAS) was now once again an 
opposition party, and constituted a serious, although unquantifiable, 
threat. PAS had been badly beaten in the March state elections in 
Kelantan, a state that PAS had controlled for 19 years; however there 


were good reasons to suspect that those results were due to specific’ 


Kelantan issues and might not reflect a general PAS decline. It was 
also clear that PAS was preparing for an all-out effort in Kedah. Third, 


1The elections were for Parliament and ten of the thirteen state assemblies. 
No state elections were called for Kelantan, Sabah, or Sarawak. State elections were 
held in Kelantan in March 1978, and in Sabah in April 1976. The life of Sarawak’s 
Council Negri extends until August 1979, and the state government preferred to not 
hold its state elections in July 1978. Nomination Day was June 21, and polling for 
Peninsular Malaysia was on July 8, 1978. In Sabah, polling was staggered from July 
8-15, and in Sarawak from July 8-22. 
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Barisan Jemmah Islam Se Malaysia (Berjasa, the new Islamic party) 
that had so successfully teamed up with the United Malays National 
Organisation (UMNO) to defeat PAS in Kelantan, was split by a leader- 
ship struggle. Just before Nomination Day its central executive body 
voted not to join the Front. Berjasa President and Front supporter 
Datuk Mohd. Nasir then refused to sign any nomination papers, and 
the party did not contest the elections. Finally, there was uncertainty 
about the extent of non-Malay dissatisfaction with certain aspects of 
the New Economic Policy and the Third Malaysia Plan, and the Dem- 
ocratic Action Party (DAP) was prepared for a strong effort, especially 
in Perak.? 

The Front won nine parliamentary and 17 state seats unopposed 
on Nomination Day, a significant decrease from the 1974 elections.” 
Also the government for the first time failed to contest all parliamen- 
tary seats, owing to the disqualification of one Front candidate.* 


The Peninsular Malaysia Elections 


The elections in Peninsular Malaysia pitted the National Front 
against two major opposition parties, the PAS and the DAP, as well as 
a number of other less important opposition parties and Independents. 

The campaign issues varied in different areas and among the dif- 
ferent ethnic sectors. In the four northern states (Kelantan, Kedah, 
Perlis, and Trengganu), UMNO faced a major onslaught from PAS. 
Kedah emerged as the key state for the UMNO-PAS tattle, and PAS 
President Datuk Asri bin Haji Muda switched his parliamentary con- 
stituency from Kelantan to Kedah. PAS campaigned, as usual, on safe- 
guarding the Malay race, religion, and native land, but its main em- 
phasis was on the promotion of Islamic law (shariah). PAS hoped to 
capture the support of what it apparently believes is the “wave of the 


2 The DAP had to downgrade its election targets for Penang =n early 1978 after 
a section of the Penang state DAP, including its top leader, quit the party fcllowing 
a disagreement with the national DAP leadership. The breakaway group formed a 
new party, the Socialist Democratic Party (SDP), which contested the elections. 

3 Most of the unopposed seats in 1975 were the result of a higher than usual 
number of rejected nomination papers. Apparently this increase was partly due to 
a minor change in the form, general carelessness, and the vigilance of the returning 
officers. 

4 This was the seat for Sungei Besi in the Federal Territory. Also, technically, 
the Front did not put up a candidate for the Kinabatangan constituency of Sabah. 
However, it was publicly acknowledged that whichever of the two Independents 
won (they were supported by Bersatu Rakyat Jelata Sabah [Berjaya] and the United: 
Fu National Organisation [USNO], respectively), would be considered a Front 

P. l 

5 These included the Partai Sosialis Rakyat Malaysia (PSRM), Parti Keadilan 
Masyarakat Malaysia (Pekemas), Kesatuan Insaf Tanah Air (Kita), and the new 
parties—the Socialist Democratic Party (SDP), the United People’s Party (UPP), and 
Partai Perkerja Malaysia (Worker’s Party). Collectively, these parties were referred 
to in the Malaysian Press as “mosquito parties,” although this is probably under- 
estimating the importance of PSRM, a well-established Malay sacialist party. 
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future”—-the dakwah movement (a missionary Islamic reform move- 
ment) currently popular among Malay university students (to comple- 
ment its support from the more traditional Islamic functionaries).® 
‘The Malaysian Islamic Youth Movement (ABIM) officials contested on 
the PAS ticket in three Kedah constituencies, and ABIM was reported 
to be openly campaigning for PAS. The National Front/UMNO con- 
centrated on economic issues (the government’s development record, 
assurances of continued progress, and Kelantan’s difficulties under 
former PAS control), and on attacking PAS’s religious “extremism” 
and “misinterpretations” of Islam.§ With public rallies banned, the 
campaign took the form of millions of posters, the ceramah,® door-to- 
door electioneering, and the circulation of newsletters and pamphlets. 
In the other states, the campaign for the Malay vote was more subdued, 
and UMNO campaigned closely along the lines of the Front’s 20-point 
election manifesto. While pointing out the government’s record, 
UMNO called for continued ethnic accommodation for stability and 
prosperity, and continuity in government for fulfilling the targets of 
the Third Malaysia Plan and the New Economic Policy (NEP). 
Among the non-Malays, the key election issues were urban em- 
ployment and higher education opportunities for the non-Malays, now 
more restricted with the NEP.1° Additionally, the Chinese business 
community was unhappy about the Industrial Coordination Act (ICA). 
The Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA) tried to defuse some of 
these grievances by supporting the idea that the government should 
allow the establishment of private higher education institutions, and 
by promising to seek changes in the ICA if it proved to be a hindrance 
to Chinese business. The MCA, as well as Gerakan, Malaysian Indian 
Congress (MIC), and the People’s Progressive Party (PPP) also used the 
Front platform of ethnic accommodation for peace and stability, and 
urged the electorate to give them strong support so that they would be 
able to represent effectively the interests of the non-Malays. Interfer- 
ing with the Front’s collective efforts, however, was the antagonism 


8 Interview with a State Chief Minister (Mentri Besar), July 1978. 

7 New Straits Times, July 4, 1978. 

8 The campaign in Kedah was particularly “dirty,” with a number of personal 
attacks on all sides and the use of doctored photos, and writings and speeches taken 
out of context to discredit a candidate. It also appears that some proscribed “sensi- 
bg ead were used in the campaign (interview with an UMNO Federal Minister, 
July 1978). 

9 The ceramah originally was an indoor discussion session with a politician, In 
1978 it functioned much more like an indoor or courtyard rally. PAS perfected the 
original ceramah style in its Kelantan campaigns. The style is much better suited 
to a rural setting, but the attendance at some ceramahs in 1978 was reported to be 
as high as 2,400. 

10 See Lim Kit Siang, Time Bombs in Malaysia (Petaling Jaya: Democratic Ac- 
tion Party, 1978), esp. pp. 9-14. 

11 However, one senior UMNO Minister believed the MCA made a mistake in 
picking up the DAP’s “red herring bait” in which it was at a disadvantage (inter- 
view, July 1978). 
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TABLE 1: Peninsular Malaysia: The Parliamentary Election, 1978 








% valid vote 
Seats Total party in contested % total 
Farty contested Seats won vote seats valid vote 
National 

Front 113 94° 1,732,749 58.11 57.23 
UMNO 74 69 1,090,008 64.50 36.00 
MCA 27 17 451,307 50.06 14.91 
MIC 4 3 67,119 52.24 2,21 
Gerekan 6 4 98,217 44.76 3.24 
PPP 1 0 9,204 44.90 0.30 
Direct i 
N. F, l 1 16,894 76.72 0.57 
Opposition 

Perties 
PAS 87 5 $29,329 24.44 17.48 
DAP $1 15 652,730 39,38 21.56 
PSRM 4 0 22,031 19.54 0.73 
Pekemas 6 0 22,871 9.10 0.76 
Kita Í 0 350 1,09 0.01 
SDP 3 0 13,788 11.04 0.46 
Workers 

Party l 0 1,731 3.25 0.06 
Ind. 18 0 52,024 10.95 1.71 
Totat 284 114 3,027,603 -— 100.00 


a Five National Front candidates were returned unopposed (4 UMNO, 1 MCA). 





manifested between the MCA and Gerakan Rakyat Malaysia (Gera- 
kan) in Penang and, to a lesser extent, in Perak.}* 

The DAP, while still principally championing the cause of the 
non-Malays, put up ten Malay parliamentary candidates in the hope of 
building some support in the Malay community, and to provide legiti- 
macy for its claim of being a multiethnic party. In Perak, where the 
DAP had hopes of capturing power, the party put up 24 Malay and 17 
non-Malay candidates in contesting 41 of the 42 state seats, and prom- 
ised to name a Malay Mentri Besar (Chief Minister) if elected to 
power.!8 The DAP campaign focused on its consistent theme of seeking 


12 The MCA views its coalition partner Gerakan as a rival for influence in the 
Chinese community, and relations between the two are particularly bad where 
Gerakan is strongest—in Penang and Perak. The Penang MCA attempted to under- 
mine Gerakan in Penang by putting up six ex-MCA “Independents” to contest. 
against Gerakan candidates. Dr. Lim Chong Eu retaliated after the elections by not 
naming any Penang MCA to the state executive council. In Perak the antagonism 
between the two partners was limited more to a lack of cooperation during the 
elections. 

18 However, the party's Perak efforts received a serious setback before polling 
day when the DAP’s top Malay, Encik Daing Ibrahim (from Perak) quit the party, 
followed by six Perak DAP Malay candidates. 
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TABLE 2: Peninsular Malaysia: Party Totals for the State Elections, 1978 


96 valid vote 
Seats Total party in contested % total 
Party contested Seats won vote seats valid vote 
National 

Front 273 239% 1,429,716 57.89 57.49 
UMNO 184 174 870,045 63.98 34.99 
MCA 59 44 341,986 51.05 13.75 
MIC 11 9 66,765 48.61 2.68 
Gerakan 15 11 114,087 51.53 4.59 
PPP 4 I 36,851 47.73 1.48 
Opposition 

Parties 
PAS 203 9 411,675 22.45 16.55 
DAP 126 25 502,286 35.50 20.20 
PSRM 24 0 29,528 17.30 1.19 
Pekemas 16 0 12,862 7.78 0.52 
SDP 10 0 10,313 7.24 0.42 
UPP 4 0 1,023 2.38 0.04 
Kita 3 0 865 2.82 9.03 
Workers 

Party i Q 132 0.81 0.01 
Ind. 72 2 88,340 15.26 3.55 
Total . 732 275 2,486,740? — 100.00 


* Seventeen Front candidates were returned unopposed (13 UMNO, 4 MCA). 
b The vote total is not comparable to Table A because there were no state elections in Kelantan and 
because the Federal Territory only has federal elections. 





to establish ethnic equality of opportunity, politically and economi- 
cally. Specifically, the party called for revisions in the NEP, repeal of 
the ICA, and the establishment of a private Chinese Merdeka Univer- 
sity—not positions calculated to win many Malay votes. Meanwhile, 
the Front accused the DAP and PAS of having a secret “unholy alli- 
ance” designed to split votes away from Front candidates.\4 

The Peninsular Malaysia election results (Tables 1, 2, and 3) pro- 
vided the National Front with a comfortable victory—94 of 114 par- 
liamentary seats and 239 of 275 state seats with control of all state 
assemblies that were contested.4* The opposition, with 20 peninsular 
parliamentary wins, did not maintain its preelection strengths (al- 
though this figure represented an increase over its representation fol- 


14 However, the least successful of the 1969 electoral pacts were those concluded 
between the Malay and non-Malay parties, and the Front’s constant criticism of 
a DAP-PAS pact was intended more to discredit a pact between two ideologically 
(in ethnic terms) opposed parties than to show concern. 

15 There is no official report available yet for the July 1978 general elections, 
The data in the article have been compiled from press reports and party sources. 
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TABLE 3: State Elections: Total Seats by State Won by Parti3s 





National Front Parties Opposcion Parties 
Total 
seats 
States Total UMNO MCA MIC Gerakan PPP PAS DAP Ind. by state 
Perak 32 23 5 1 2 I 1 9 0 42 
Negri 
Sembilan 21 15 5 i 0 0 0 3 0 24 
Malacca 16 13 3 0 0 0 0 4 0 20 
Selangor 28 19 5 3 1 0 0 3 l 32" 
Johore 31 20 10 1 0 0 0 1 0 32 
Pahang 32 24 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 32 
Penang 20 9 2 1 8 Q 1 5 i 27 
Trengganu 28 27 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 28 
Perlis 12 10 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 
Kedah 19 14 4 1 0 0 7 0 0 26 
Total seats 
by Party 239 174 44 9 11 1 9 25 2 275 


2 All of the candidates for Kampung Jawa, Selangor state constituency were disqualified, necessitating a 
later bye-election for that seat. 





lowing the 1974 elections). The DAP, which had held nine parliamen- 
tary seats before, won 15 seats (plus one from Sabah}. However, the 
party did not capture as many state seats as it had hoped, and was 
clearly disappointed with the Perak results. PAS did poorly in the 
elections in terms of seats won. Only five of 87 PAS parliamentary can- 
didates won, and 27 of them lost their deposits. ‘The party won only 
three of the 14 parliamentary seats it held after the 1974 elections, 
although it won two seats previously held by UMNO. Further, PAS 
President Datuk Asri bin Haji Muda was defeated in Ins parliamentary 
contest in Kedah. At the state level, only nine of 203 PAS candidates 
were successfully returned, while 44 lost their deposits. However, in the 
four northern states PAS maintained significant electoral strength; even 
in Kelantan, only months after its defeat in the Szate elections, it 
showed clear signs of recovery. 


The Parliamentary Elections in Sabah and Sarawak 


In Sabah, primary election interest centered or the Front-sanc- 
tioned “friendly contest” in Kinabatangan betweer two “Indepen- 
dents,” supported by Berjaya and the United Sabah National Organi- 
sation (USNO), respectively, as well as some other umsanctioned com- 
petition between the two rival parties.16 The penetration of the DAP 


16 Berjaya is the government party in Sabah, and USN@ is the opposition. 
However, both parties are component members of the Front. On the history of this 
development, see R. S. Milne and D. Mauzy, Politics and Government in Malaysia 
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into the state, with candidates in two urban centers, and the flowering 
of new parties, so different from the last “Tun Mustapha” decade, also 
commanded attention. 

As usual in Sabah and Sarawak, personality considerations tended 
to overshadow policy issues, although campaign discussions fea- 
tured economic matters, such as financial management in the state and 
the amounts of federal development funds. Politics in Sabah has be- 
come more respectable since the departure of Tun Mustapha, but a 
controversial note was struck when the national DAP leader, Lim Kit 
Siang, was refused entry into Sabah.17 

The election results in Sabah (see Table 4) gave the Front 
14 of the 16 parliamentary seats.18 An Independent, probably backed 
by Berjaya supporters, defeated USNO’s Datuk Ghani Gilong, the 
only federal Minister to lose in the elections. The other opposition 
seat went to the DAP, whose candidate won in the heavily Chinese- 
populated urban town of Sandakan. With this win, the DAP not only 
became the first Peninsular party to win a seat in the Borneo states, 
but also an important consideration in state politics: in a contest be- 
tween a Native non-Muslim party and a Muslim party, the Chinese 
vote, which in a few years could become substantially pro-DAP, can 
swing the election. | 

In Sarawak, where the Front coalition was perceived as so shaky 
that state elections were postponed,’ the controversy surrounding the 
Chief Minister, Datuk Patinggi Haji Rahman Yakub, was the central 
issue of the campaign. A new party, Partai Rakyat Jati Sarawak (Sara- 
wak Native People’s Party, Pajar), was formed by the former head of 
the Special Branch, Encik Alli Kawi, specifically to compete against 
the Muslim sector of the Chief Minister’s party, Parti Pesaka Bumipu- 
tera Bersatsu (PBB).?° There were widespread rumors that Pajar, like 
Berjaya in Sabah three years earlier, had the backing of some influen- 
tial UMNO leaders.21 Pajar accused the Chief Minister of mismanage- 
ment and corruption in the state, but pledged support for the Prime 
Minister, Datuk Hussein Onn. 


(Singapore and Vancouver: Federal Publications Ltd., and University of British 
Columbia Press, 1978), pp. 211-216. 

17Sabah and Sarawak retain control over their own immigration activities. 
This was one of the special states’ rights accorded to Sabah and Sarawak in the 
Malaysia agreement. 

18 This figure includes the win by the Berjaya-sponsored “Independent” in 
Kinabatangan who, by prior agreement, will sit as a National Front MP. 

19 Apparently the Sarawak United People’s Party (SUPP) is very dissatisfied 
with the Sarawak coalition, and there are rumors that it will leave the Front for 
the state elections. The Sarawak National Party (SNAP) is also said to be unhappy 
over a lack of development projects in the interior Iban regions, but the party is 
expected to play a wait-and-see game on political developments in the state. 

20 The PBB is a result of a merger in 1973 between Bumiputera, a Muslim 
party, and Party Pesaka Anak Sarawak (Pesaka), a primarily Iban party. 

21 However, Berjaya’s connections in Kuala Lumpur went right up to the 
Prime Minister, whereas Pajar’s backing may not yet reach so high. 
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TABLE 4: The Parliamentary Elections in Sabah and Sarawak 


Sabah 
9% valid vote 
in cortested 95 total 
Party Contested Won Total vote seats state vote 

Naticnal Front 17° 144 101,929 56.07 56.07 
Berjaya 9 8 61,522 57.62 33.83 
USNO 6 § 32,703 48.59 18.00 
N F Ind. 2 j 7,701° 100.00 4,24 
Oppcsition Parties 
DAP 2 I 11,733 36.60 6.45 
Seda” 4 0 4,491 8,99 2,47 
Pekemas i 0 921 6.53 0.51 
SCA? 2 0 1,305 4.07 0.72 
Pusaka? 3 0 5,594 16.50 3.08 
Ind. 13 i 55,814 38.79 30.70 
Sabah Total 42 16 181,784 — 100.00 


a These figures include the Front-sanctioned “Independents” in the Kinabatangan constituency. One 
Berjaya candidate was returned unopposed. 


Sarawak 

Nationa! Front 24 23° 161,539 63,01 63.01 
PBB 8 8 53,534 64.90 20.88 
SUPP 7 6 64,377 63.88 25.11 
SNAP 9 9 43,628 59.75 17.02 
Opposition Parties 

Pajar 12 0 35,009 26.35 13.65 
Peace 3 0 962 2,45 0.37 
UMAT? 3 0 3,898 13.00 1.52 
Sapo 1 1 10,150 52.24 3.96 
Ind. 17 0 44,831 32.30 17.49 
Sarawak Total 60 24 256,389 m 100.00 


b Parties not identified elsewhere in the article: Sedar, Democratic Rakyat Party; SCA, Sarawak Chinese 
Association; Pusaka, Parti Perhimpunan Sosial Bersatu (United Social Assembly Pary), UMAT, United 
Malaysia Timor Organisation of Sarawak. 

© Three National Front candidates were returned unopposed (one each from PEB, SUPP, and SNAP). 





The Sarawak election results (see Table 4) were somewhat sur- 
prising; the Front won 23 of the 24 seats, losing only one seat to a new 
one-candidate party, the Sarawak People’s Organisation (Sapo). Pajar 
did not win any seats, and only its President made a strong showing, 
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TABLE 5: Parliamentary Seats Held by Party at the Dissolution of Parliamentand 
Following the General Elections, 1978 











Party Seats Held 
June 1978 July 1978 

National Front 131 131 
UMNO 61 69 
MCA 19 17 
MIC 4 3 
Gerakan 5 4 
PPP 1 0 
PBB 9 8 
SUPP 6 6 
SNAP 9 9 
Berjaya 6 8 
USNO 8 5 
SCA? 1 0 
N. F. Ind? 1 1 
N, F. Direct? i 1 
Opposition Parties 23 23 
DAP 9 16 
PAS 13 5 
Pekemas l 0 
Sapo n.a. 1 
Ind. 0 1 
Total Parliamentary Seats 154 154 


3 Although the Sabah Chinese Association was not a component member of the Front, its MP chose to sit 
with the Front in Parliament. In the general elections, however, the SCA contested as an opposition party. 
b One Independent sat with the government in Parliament. A different Independent, the winner of the 
Kinabatangan constituency in Sabah, is considered a Front MP. 
` © This is the special case of Haji Hassan Adli, formerly of PAS and Berjasa, who was allowed to contest 
under the Front banner even though he belongs to no Front party. 





although the party did win over 25% of the valid vote in seats con- 
tested.22 

The overall electoral performance of the National Front in 1978 
was quite strong, with wins in 131 of 154 parliamentary seats (58.5% of 
the total valid vote in seats contested; 57.6% of the total valid vote).2% 
The Front maintained the same number of total seats as it did at the 
dissolution of Parliament (see Table 5), although there has been some 


22 According to a well-informed source, Pajar was contesting the elections as a 
trial run, and if the party could win 20-30% support in the seats it contested, it 
1978), go all out in the state elections, due August 1979 or sooner (interview, July 

8). 

23 These figures include the Kinabatangan Berjaya-supported “Independent” 
as a Front MP. A figure that has been cited in the press as the National Front’s 
percentage of total vote, 55.4%, includes the 3.4% (121,934) spoiled votes in the 
total vote figure, thereby reducing the Front’s percentage of the total vote. 
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shift in seats among the component parties. Further, the Front broke 
the pattern of decided decline heretofore experienced on alternate 
elections. 

The National Front performed better than the Alliance had in 
1969 (Peninsular Malaysia) when, faced by opposition electoral pacts, 
it won only 66% of its parliamentary seats with 48.4% of the vote, and 
162 of 277 state seats with the loss of two states to opposition control 
(Table 6). The Front also performed better than the Alliance did in 
1959, both in seats won and popular vote. There is a remarkably simi- 
lar showing between the Front’s 1978 performance and the Alliance’s 
1964 performance—both won just over 85% of the parliamentary seats 
with about 58% of the popular vote. The Alliance was most successful 
in 1955, when very few of the non-Malays had the vote, and the Na- 
tional Front under Tun Razak did marginally better in 1974 than in 
1978. The electoral conditions in 1974 were exceptionally favorable, 
but the 60.89% figure of the valid parliamentary vote in 1974 is decep- 
tively low, since 43 of the Front’s strongest candidates were returned 
unopposed. 

A number of suppositions have arisen out of the 1978 elections. 
Two of these can be dealt with very briefly. First is the supposition 
that PAS has declined as a major opposition force. However, in the 
four northern states where its main strength lies, the PAS won 40.29% 
of the valid votes in parliamentary seats contested, so it remains a sig- 
nificant contender for the Malay vote. Second is the supposition that a 
secret pact (“unholy alliance”) existed between the DAP and PAS and 
that this constituted a threat to the Front. The large number of PAS 
and DAP candidates contesting in the same seats lends credence to the 
belief that such a pact did exist, at least implicitly.24 However, it may 
have been a one-sided pact since the DAP entered primarily Malay can- 
didates in PAS areas. In any event, the alleged alliance produced few 
opposition gains; at the most, two parliamentary and one state seat for 
the DAP, Damansara, Bruas, and Gopeng (state), and nothing for PAS. 
Three additional suppositions arising out of the elections require 
more lengthy treatment. 


Supposition: The 1978 General Elections Were Atypical 


The view has been expressed that the 1978 Malaysian general elec- 
tions were atypical because of the effects of the ban on public rallies. 


24 The strategy behind such a pact is the assumption that PAS can attract the 
Malay vote where the DAP is fighting a Front non-Malay, thereby splitting the 
Front vote, and likewise, the DAP can draw the non-Malay vote where PAS is 
battling UMNO. 

25 Officially, the rallies were banned because the Malaysian government had 
captured documents which showed that the Malayan Communist Party (MCP) 
planned to “celebrate” the 30th anniversary of its armed struggle by disrupting 
public order during the election campaign. Unofficially, the Front’s success in the 
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TABLE 6: Alliance/National Front Parliamentary Seats and Percentage of Votes, 
1955-1978 


Se 


Total 
Seats Seats number % total 

Year contested won pari. seats valid vote 
1955 52 51 52 80.0 
1959 104 74 104 51.8 
1964 104 89 l 104 58.5 
1969 (Peninsular 
only)? 103 66 103° 48.5: 
1974 154 135 154 60.8 . 
1978 153 131 154 57.6 


® The elections in Sabah and Sarawak were postponed after the May 13th riots. 
b The election in one seat was postponed. 





i- | 
An interesting feature of Malaysian elections is that they have all been 
“atypical” in some ways, while remarkably consistent in others. The 
1955 election results were considered an anomaly because so few of the 
non-Malays were enfranchised. In 1959 there was the abnormal! feature 
that the MCA split on election eve and this was thought to have ad- 
versely affected the Alliance’s performance and the election results. 
However, the 1964 elections were generally believed to have favored 
the government, since it was able to capitalize on the fact that the 
nation was still contending with the Indonesian Confrontation. The 
elections of 1969 were considered atypical, not only because they were 
followed by the May 13th riots, but also because there was an abnor- 
mally long campaign period, the opposition arranged some electoral 
pacts, and there were unrestrained appeals to emotional ethnic issues 
on an unprecedented scale during the campaign. Likewise, the 1974 
elections were believed to be atypical because the National Front had 
just been created, there were restraints imposed by the amended Sedi- 
tion Act on using ethnic issues in the campaign, Tun Razak’s visit 
to China and Malaysia’s hosting of the Islamic Conference of Foreign 
Ministers had been very popular, the economic environment was good, 
and it was believed that the electorate exercised caution in the first 
post-riots general election. 

There are also striking similarities in all of these elections. First, 
the government (Alliance/National Front) has been returned to power 
easily each time, as expected (indeed, the elections have been equated 
with “referenda’’). Second, the combined opposition (with the excep- 
tion of the first elections) always wins about 40% of the popular vote, 
which, with the partial exception of 1969, is not accurately reflected 


March 1978 Kelantan state elections, where there was a ban on public rallies, may 
have had some influence on the decision. Former Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rahman opposed the ban (interview, July 1978). 
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in seats won because of opposition disunity, rural weightage, and the 
first-past-the-post electoral system. ‘Third, the government always cam- 
paigns on its record of stability and prosperity achieved by ethnic 
compromise, and the opposition parties always adopt, ər are forced to 
adopt, the position of ethnic outbidders. 

The 1978 general election results were perceived to be atypical 
because the ban on public rallies probably provided some advantage 
to the Front, owing to its easy access to the mass media and its organi- 
zational and manpower strength. However, the ban really only affected 
the urban areas, hence the non-Malay parties. None of the non-Malay 
parties were accustomed to, nor were the urban conditions suitable for, 
door-to-door and ceramah campaigning.*¢ In the more rural areas, 
where the Malay parties did most of their campaigning, the ceramah 
was not only not new, but it grew into an effective functional substitute 
for rallies; in fact, with ceramah attendance reaching as high as 2,400, it 
attracted more people than many rural public rallies of the past. In 
other respects, the elections were typical: the government was easily 
returned on a familiar platform, and the opposition parties, as covert 
ethnic outbidders, again won about 40% of the popular vote but many 
fewer seats. 


Supposition: Electors Tend to Vote “Cautiously” at State Level 


In the 1974 general elections it appeared early in the campaign 
that the DAP stood an excellent chance of winning control of Penang. 
However, in the final days before polling it was believed that there 
were growing fears of adverse economic repercussions for the state if 
it came under opposition control, and there was an apparent voter 
shift which returned the Front government easily. Likewise, in 1978, 
it was thought that the DAP had a chance of winning a majority of 
the seats in Perak and, less likely, that PAS had some hope of coming 
to power in Kedah. As in Penang in 1974, the Front’s position im- 
proved as the polling date neared, and the Front won comfortable 
majorities in both states. 

These examples have contributed to the supposition that some 
electors tend to vote cautiously (i.e., progovernment) at state level, out 
of fear of economic hardships in the state, but feel that it is safe to 
vote for the opposition at the parliamentary level, as a protest or to 
return a strong parliamentary opposition. However, voting figures do 
net substantiate this hypothesis. In 1974 in Penang, more votes were 
cast for the opposition at state level (101,650 or 47.9% of the total 
valid vote) than for Parliament (92,167 or 43.96% oZ the total valid 
vote).27 In 1978 in Perak, the DAP won only 1.81% more of the valid 


26 According to an MCA Federal Deputy Minister, the Chinese do ‘not like 
ceramahs (interview, July 1978). 

27 In 1978 in Penang, the opposition won 156,776 (53.75%) of the total valid 
vote for the state seats, and 143,923 (52.95%) of the total valid vote for the parlia- 
mentary seats. 
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TABLE 7: Pariiameniary and State Tota! Votes and Percentages for the DAP in 
Perak and PAS in Kedah, 1978 


Parliament State 
% valid % total % valid % total 
vote in seats valid vote in seats valid 
Total vote contested votes Total vote contested votes 
DAP (Perak) 198,050 38.51 36.06 195,060 36.70 36.70 
PAS (Kedah) 137,400 39.69 39.69 129,346 39.50 39.50 





vote for parliamentary seats contested as compared with state seats. In 
Kedah, PAS did only very slightly better in parliamentary than in state 
contests, the difference being 0.19% (see Table 7). It appears that the 
difference in the opposition vote between parliamentary and state can- 
didates does not reflect any pronounced inclination to “play safe” in 
state voting. 


Supposition: There Has Been a Revival of Ethnic Voting 


One of the comments heard after the Peninsular Malaysia elec- 
tions was that the results indicated that there had been a “revival” of 
ethnic voting (polarization) or, more precisely, voting for ethnic ex- 
tremism. Since opposition parties play the role of ethnic outbidders 
versus the government coalition’s political center role of ethnic ac- 
commodation, votes for the opposition are likely to be the ones equated 
with “ethnic voting.” 

However, it is clear that voting along ethnic lines operates as a 
general rule in Malaysia, and not just for the opposition parties. Malay 
votes which support Front non-Malay candidates are more a tribute to 
UMNO organization and discipline than to any disregard for ethnic 
factors. Front candidates, like opposition candidates, are selected gen- 
erally on the basis of the ethnic breakdown of a constituency. Ethnic 
considerations permeate election strategy, even in the “multiethnic” 
ruling party. . 

In predominantly Malay seats, the pattern has been that UMNO 
candidates can win a majority of the Malay votes and a fair share of the 
residual non-Malay votes; the party is strongest in Johore and Pahang 
and weakest in the four northern states with a high percentage of 
(mostly rural) Malays. UMNO can usually deliver a substantial portion 
of the Malay vote to non-Malay Front candidates in ethnically “mixed” 
constituencies. Although UMNO won 69 of the 74 seats it contested, 
the pattern of ethnic voting appears to have altered only marginally— 
UMNO appears to be winning a somewhat greater percentage of the 
Malay vote. This can be inferred by looking at PAS’s percentage of the 
total vote in the Peninsula (almost all PAS votes are from Malays). In 
1959 PAS won 21.3% of the total vote with 55 candidates; in 1964 it 
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won 14.6% with 54 candidates; in 1969 it won 23.8% with 59 candi- 
dates; and in 1978 it won 17.5% with 87 candidates. Total vote per- 
centages should move up as the number of candidates increases (since 
every vote gained increases the percentage against a set total).28 There- 
fore, PAS’s additional candidates in 1978 over 1969 (who obviously 
contested in less promising constituencies) were ineffective in attract- 
ing votes; and the remainder of PAS’s candidates, especially those 
other than the 33 standing in the four northern states, lost ground 
against UMNO. However, in the four northern states, PAS won about 
40% of the total vote, only a few percentage points under its precoali- 
„tion 1969 strength. Since PAS has changed its policy emphasis from 
Malay nationalist issues to a concentration on the promotion of Islam, 
and this appeal is most effective in the four northern states, it is likely 
that this trend will persist in the future. 

The Front’s non-Malay component parties in Peninsular Malaysia, 
in winning 24 of 38 parliamentary seats and about half of the total vote 
in seats contested, suffered more losses than in 1974 when they won 29 
of 39 parliamentary seats.2® However, the pattern of performance in 
seats with varying ethnic percentages is consistent: the Front non-Malay 
parties can still not win in the large urban centers with a high (71+) 
percentage of non-Malay voters.3° They won all of their contests (13) 
where the non-Malay electorate was less than 61%. They won 9 of 11 
contests where the non-Malays comprised less than 71% of the elec- 
torate, but lost 12 of 13 where the non-Malay proportion was 71% or 
higher. 

While it is not possible to analyze the ethnic voie fully without 
complete ethnic statistics for all the constituencies, a look at the MCA 
figures is at least potentially revealing. The MCA percentage of the 
vote declined significantly once the Malay percentage of.the electorate 
slipped below 30%, a situation which occurred in the urban areas. 
Seven of the ten seats the MCA contested in this type of constituency 
were straight fights with the DAP; in two others PAS was also among 
the contestants. Interestingly, the MCA obtained a higher percentage 


28 This increase can be contrasted to the percentage of vote in seats contested, 
which may go down as the number of candidates is increased. For example, a PAS 
candidate who wins only.100 votes will raise the figures for the party’s percentage 
‘of total vote, but will reduce the party’s percentage of total vote in seats contested. 

29 Of the five “extra” losses, at least one Gerakan seat was lost because of the 

-participation of an ex-MCA “Independent”; one MCA seat was lost from a split vote 
-because the party did not renominate the incumbent. The PPP incumbent and an 
MIC incumbent both lost close races, probably as a result of PAS participation in 
those contests. The MCA and Gerakan each lost an additional seat in Penang, but 
‘the MCA won Kinta, in Perak, from the DAP (Kinta is now just a slight non-Malay 
majority constituency). The non-Malay Front partners were given the same number 
‘of seats to divide among themselves (39) as in 1974; however, the MCA candidate for 
Sungei Besi was disqualified, reducing the total to 38. 
. 80The exception is Gerakan’s Dr. Tan Tiong Hong’s win in Kepong over 
Pekemas and the DAP. Kepong has an 85.8% non-Malay electorate. The win was 
‘partly the result of Dr. Tan’s personal popularity and active constituency work, 
and partly because the opposition vote was split between two opposition parties. 
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of the vote in the 61-70.9% non-Malay electorate type of constituency 
than in those with a lower percentage of non-Malay electors. This is 
probably due to the participation of PAS, which competed against the 
MCA in six of seven contests where the electorate was in the 51-60.9% 
non-Malay range, and in only three of six contests in the 61-70.9% 
range.*! Similarly, PAS was most likely responsible for keeping the 
MCA’s percentage down in the three Malay majority seats it contested. 
For two of the seats, in Kedah where PAS is strong, the MCA’s share of 
the vote was 52.2%, whereas in the remaining seat, :n Johore where 
PAS is weak, the MCA candidate won 88.68% of the valid vote. How- 
ever, PAS’s participation against the MCA was more effective in re- 
ducing the MCA’s percentage of total votes than in defeating the MCA. 
The MCA won three straight fights with PAS and six out of seven con- 
tests versus the DAP and PAS, but in 10 straight fights with the DAP, 
it won only three seats. 

The DAP won a total of 16 parliamentary seats (:ncluding one in 
Sabah), a gain of seven over 1974. The party slightly increased its per- 
centage of total votes from 20.60% with 46 candidates in 1974 to 
21.56% with 51 candidates in 1978. Its percentage of votes in seats 
contested climbed from 34.29% in 1974 to 39.38% in 1978. Of the latter 
total, the DAP’s 41 non-Malay candidates won 43.10% of the vote in 
seats contested, while the party's 10 Malay candidates captured only 
20.35% of the vote in seats contested (and contributed only 8.46% of 
the total votes cast for the DAP). 

The elections reveal that overall there has been a net shift since 
1974 of a very small percentage of the voters towards the opposition, 
and, in this sense, towards ethnic “extremism.” UMNO appears to be 
winning more of the Maiay vote; the non-Malay opposition, mainly 
the DAP, is apparently winning slightly more of the non-Malay ethnic 
vote. These conclusions are not remarkable, except that, with govern- 
ment policies which favor the Malays, and in the face of increasing 
ethnic economic competition in the country, it is perhaps somewhat 
surprising that the Front non-Malay parties performed as well as they 
did.®2 Certainly the complaint that there has been a revival of ethnic 
“extremism” in the voting seems unjustified. 


31 In the three contests in which PAS competed against the MICA in the 61-70.9%, 
non-Malay electorate range, the MCA percentage was kelow average in two of the 
contests. Likewise, in the one constitutency in the 51-50.9% non-Malay electorate 
range where PAS did not compete against the MCA, the MCA’s percentage was above 
average (68.19%). 

32 Part of the explanation might be found in the speculaticn, apparently wide- 
spread, among the non-Malays that Prime Minister Hussein Orn might take mea- 
sures to ease the restrictions on the non-Malays in higher education and employment 
opportunities after the general elections, and after he was confirmed as President at 
the UMNO General Assembly in September 1978. 


DIANE K. MAUZY is Research Associate, the Institute of Asian Research, University 
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THE CONCLUSION OF a Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship became a “pending issue” for Tokyo and Peking as a 
result of the Sino-Japanese Joint Communique of September 29, 1972, 
which stipulated that the two nations should conclude a treaty of peace 
and friendship to improve relations with each other. However, the 
proposed treaty was not regarded as an urgent matter at that time, for 
most of the outstanding issues which had long marred relations between 
Peking and Tokyo, including the normalization of diplomatic relations, 
had been settled. The more pressing problems, requiring the immediate 
attention of both governments, were to work out bilateral administra- 
tive agreements on such important matters as trade, civil aviation, 
shipping, and fisheries. When most of these agreements had been con- 
cluded by the fall of 1974, both sides agreed to negotiate the proposed 
peace treaty. 

Beginning in the fall of 1974, Japan’s conservative LDP govern- 
ment attempted to conclude the proposed treaty under the stewardship 
of three different Prime Ministers (i.e., Kakuei Tanaka, Takeo Miki, 
anid Takeo Fukuda), but it was not until August 12, 1978, that the 
Sino- -Japanese treaty was signed. The purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine the factors which have shaped recent Sino- -Japanese relations 
with special emphasis on the Fukuda government’s handling of the 
treaty negotiations with Peking from the time of its inauguration in 
Décember 1976 to the actual signing of the treaty in August 1978. 

Although the two nations held preliminary conversations on the 
proposed peace treaty as early as January 1974, when Foreign Minister 


_ Masayoshi Ohira visited Peking, it was not until the fall of 1974 that 
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Peking became serious about the treaty negotiations with Tokyo. As 
the “money-power” political scandal involving Prime Minister Kakuei 
‘Tanaka began to cloud the future of the Tanaka government, which 
had been friendly toward China, Peking decided to initiate peace 
treaty negotiations. In November 1974, Chinese Foreign Vice-Minister 
Han Nien-lung visited Japan to sign a Sino-Japanese agreement on 
shipping. In his talks with the Japanese Foreign Ministry’s officials, 
Han agreed that the proposed peace treaty should be drafted on the 
basis of the Sino-Japanese Joint Communique of 1972, and that con- 
troversial territorial issues, such as sovereignty over the Senkaku Is- 
lands, should be shelved to facilitate the treaty-making process. As a 
result, both Tokyo and Peking were quite optimistic about the pros- 
pects for the prompt conclusion of the proposed peace pact. ~* 

With the abrupt change in the cabinet in Japan in December 1974, 
Chinese leaders became apprehensive about the future of Sino-Japanese 
relations. Despite the known liberal foreign policy posture of the new 
Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Miki, his cabinet included a number 
of powerful conservative leaders of the pro-Taiwan group—e.g., Takeo 
Fukuda, Hirokichi Nadao, and Etsusaburo Shiina. To dissipate Pe- 
king’s misgivings about the new government’s China policy, Miki sent 
a personal message to Premier Chou En-lai through Shigeru Hori when 
the latter visited Peking on January 15-21, 1975. Hori returned from 
Peking with a message to Miki from Chou who indicated that the pro- 
posed treaty could be signed within three months! . _ +; 

From January 16, 1975 to early May 1975 Sino-Japanese treaty 
talks took place in Tokyo between Japanése Foreign Vice Minister 
Fumihiko Togo and Chinese Ambassador to Japan Chen Chu. In spite 
of initial optimism expressed by both sides, the treaty negotiations 
were deadlocked by March 1975, largely because of China’s insistence 
on an “anti-hegemony” clause.2 The Chinese officially proposed the 
incorporation of Article 7 of the 1972 Sino-Japanese Joint Communi- 
que in the proposed peace treaty which stipulated, in part: “Neither 
country should seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific region and each is 
opposed to efforts by any other country or group of countries to estab- 
lish such hegemony.” The Chinese argued that the inclusion of such 
_a provision was logical as well as necessary, since both sides had agreed 
to draft the treaty on the basis of the 1972 joint communique. Appar- 
ently under pressure from pro-Taiwan LDP leaders who had opposed 
the proposed peace treaty by effectively utilizing the “anti-hegemony” 
issue, the Miki Government began to resist inclusion of the “anti- 


1 On January 17, 1975, Premier Chou En-lai told Yoshihiro Inayama, < powerful 
Japanese business leader, that the proposed treaty with Japan could be signed 
within three months. See Asahi Shimbun, January 17, 1975. 

2 For a detailed analysis of the “anti-hegemony” issue, see Tadashi Shibauchi, 
“Haken Mondai to Tsuna hiki sareru Nihon,” Chuo Koron, July 1975, pp. 154-157. 
See also Joachim Glaubitz, “Anti-Hegemony Formulas in Chinese Foreign Policy,” 
Asian Survey, 16:3 (March 1976), pp. 205-215. 
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hegemony” clause. On March 4, Foreign Vice Minister Togo officially 
informed Chinese Ambassador Chen Chu that Japan could not accept 
the “anti-hegemony”’ clause, since it could be construed by Moscow 
as directed at the Soviet Union.* Togo also stressed the Japanese view- 
point that the inclusion of a provision pertaining to a third country (or 
countries) ran counter to the very principle and practice of bilateral 
treaty-making. The Japanese position as outlined by Togo clearly re- 
flected Tokyo’s growing apprehension about Moscow’s hostility toward 
the Sino-Japanese peace treaty and also Japan’s unwillingness to be 
entangled in Sino-Soviet rivalry and conflict. 

In an attempt to mollify the Soviet Union and the pro-Taiwan ele- 
ments within the LDP who were opposed to the proposed treaty, the 
Miki government tried to exclude the “‘anti-hegemony” clause from 
the main text of the treaty. ‘The Chinese countered the argument by 
saying that the inclusion of the “anti-hegemony” principle should not 
create a problem, since it had been stipulated not only in the Sino- 
Japanese Joint Communique of 1972, but also in the Sino-American 
Joint Communique issued at Shanghai on February 28, 1972. Since 
Japan and China had agreed to draft the proposed treaty on the basis 
of the 1972 Joint Communique, the Chinese wondered why the inclu- 
sion of the “anti-hegemony” clause constituted a problem for Japan. 
The Japanese replied that there was a fundamental difference between 
a treaty and a joint communique, for the former prescribed legal rights 
and obligations, whereas the latter merely expressed policy intentions.* 

By the beginning of May 1975, it became evident that the Chinese 
would not compromise on the “anti-hegemony” issue along the lines 
suggested by Tokyo. Consequently, the Miki government decided not 
to adhere to the original timetable which had called for the ratification 
of the peace treaty before the closing of the Diet session on May 25, 
1975, The decision, made at a top level meeting at Miki’s residence on 
May 15, 1975, led to the indefinite suspension of Sino-Japanese treaty 
negotiations. 

Although the Miki government made further efforts to work out 
a compromise with Peking on the thorny “anti-hegemony” issue, any 
hope for the resumption of Sino-Japanese treaty negotiations under the 
Miki government was dashed with the revelation of the “Lockheed 
payoff scandal” in early February 1976. The scandal touched off a 
serious political crisis in Japan, paralyzing the legislative process in the 
Diet. The Miki government’s preoccupation with a domestic political 
crisis made it difficult for the Japanese government to pursue the treaty 
issue further. Moreover, the deaths of Premier Chou En-lai and Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung in 1976 touched off an intense power struggle in 
China, culminating in the arrest of the “Gang of Four” in October 1976. 
This made it equally difficult for the Chinese to tackle the treaty issue 


3 Asahi Shimbun, March 5, 1975. 
4Shibauchi, “Haken Mondai,” p. 159. 
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with Japan, and it was only in the fall of 1977 that serious discussions 
on the suspended treaty negotiations between Tokyo and Peking re- 
sumed. 

By the summer of 1977, the political situation in both China and 
Japan had stabilized. In Japan, a new LDP government headed by 
Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda, which had replaced the Miki govern- 
ment in December 1976, succeeded in weathering the political crisis 
created by the Lockheed scandal and thwarted the opposition parties’ 
attempts to win a majority in the Upper House elections of July 7, 
1977. Meanwhile, in China the new “pragmatic” leadership headed by 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng was consolidating its power. At the 11th Party 
Congress held in Peking in August 1977, the “Gang of Four” and their 
followers were expelled from the Chinese Communist Party, and the 
new leadership headed by Hua Kuo-feng and Teng Hsiao-ping (who 
had made his third political comeback in July) was firmly established. 

Against this background, renewed interest in the reopening of the 
treaty talks began to surface both in Japan and China. As early as May 
50, 1977, Prime Minister Fukuda had indicated that his government’s 
next major diplomatic task would be the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Peking because his government had successfully handled the con- 
clusion of a Japanese-Soviet interim fisheries agreement and had as- 
sured itself of the Diet’s ratification of the Japanese-South Korean 
continental shelf agreement. Fukuda also stated that he would not’ be 
bound by the four principles expounded by ex-Foreign Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa as the basis for the inclusion of the “anti-hegemony” clause 
in the proposed peace treaty. Furthermore, Fukuda indicated his will- 
ingness to send a personal letter expressing his interest in resuming 
treaty negotiations through Shigeru Hori, the Lower House Speaker, 
who was planning to visit China in June. A few days later, however, 
Fukuda modified his position, apparently under the pressure from 
pro-Taiwan LDP leaders who counseled against rushing into treaty 
talks with Peking. Fukuda’s apparent “turnabout” in turn necessitated 
the postponement of Hori’s China trip. 

By the fall of 1977, pro-Peking LDP Dietmen began to express re- 
newed interest in the resumption of the Sino-Japanese treaty negotia- 
tions. Following their visit to Peking in September, the LDP Dietmen 
belonging to the Dietmen’s League for Sino-Japanese Friendship (e.g., 
Seigo Hamano, Hideji Kawasaki, Zentaro Kosaka) urged Prime Minis- 


5In his testimony before a Diet committee on November 7, 1975, Foreign 
Minister Miyazawa indicated Japan’s willingness to accept the Chinese demand for 
the inclusion of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the proposed peace treaty, if China 
would accept the Japanese viewpoint on the meaning of “anti-hegemonism.” Spe- 
cifically, Miyazawa listed the following four points: (1) “the anti-hegemony prin- 
ciple is not directed against any specific third country”; (2) “Japan and China do 
not envisage any joint action against a hegemony-seeking third country”; (3) “this 
policy represents a principle applicable to all parts of the world”; and (4) “anti- 
hegemonism does not run counter to the United Nations Charter.” See Asahi 
Shimbun, November 7, 1975. 
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ter Fukuda to adopt whatever measures were necessary to reopen the sus- 
pended treaty negotiations with Peking.€ A similar view was expressed 
by Yohei Kono and members of the New Liberal Club, who conferred 
with Vice Premier Teng in Peking in September 1977. Teng and other 
Chinese leaders told the Japanese delegates that the Sino-Japanese 
peace treaty could be signed in “one second” if only Prime Minister 
Fukuda made up his mind on the treaty. Despite Peking’s urging, 
Fukuda remained cautious on the treaty issue. Among other things, 
Fukuda did not want to aggravate Japanese-Soviet relations in the face 
of*the approaching Japanese-Soviet long-term fisheries treaty negotia- 
tions. Fukuda was also keenly aware of the attitude of the pro-Taiwan 
elements within the LDP who were opposed to an early conclusion of 
the treaty with Peking. Finally, Fukuda refrained from making any 
bold moves toward Peking while there was no substantial progress be- 
ing made in Sino-American relations, a fact which had become appar- 
ent following Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s trip to China in August 
1977. 

It became increasingly clear, however, that Prime Minister Fukuda 
would not be able to stall too long on the treaty issue, for there was a 
growing consensus among the leaders of big business (e.g., Ketdanren) 
that Fukuda should tackle the treaty issue as soon as possible.? They 
were convinced that China would import more from abroad to push 
ahead its ambitious “modernization” program under the leadership of 
Chairman Hua and Vice Premier Teng. For the Japanese big business 
community, which was facing increasing difficulty in its trade relations 
with Western Europe and the United States, the China market seemed 
a logical alternative. Japanese business leaders assumed that the Chi- 
nese would play coy on economic agreements until the Japanese had 
moved ahead on the treaty issue. Adopting a similar position, the tra- 
ditionally cautious Japanese Foreign Ministry officials had recom- 
mended that Fukuda resume the treaty talks by November 1977. Their 
reasoning was based on three factors: (1) the political foundation of 
the Hua Kuo-feng regime was firm and stable; (2) the Sino-Japanese 
peace pact was “a prerequisite” to the signing of a long-term trade 
agreement between Japan and China; and (3) if Japan accepted the 
Chinese proposal for the inclusion of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the 
main text of the treaty, China would accommodate the Japanese desire 
to dilute the political implications of the “anti-hegemony” clause.® 

On November 28, 1977, the Fukuda government decided to in- 
struct Ambassador Shoji Sato to investigate the possibility of resuming 


ine Shimbun sha, Asahi Nenkan 1978 (Tokyo: Asahi Shimbun sha, 1978), 
p- 236. 

TIn the spring of 1977, the Keidanren leaders signed a petition urging the early 
conclusion of the Sino-Japanese peace treaty. See “Sekai no naka no Shin Nitchu 
(8),” Yomiuri Shimbun, August 20, 1978. See also, Tracy Dahlby, “Planning the 
Peace Pact,” Far Eastern Economic Review, November 25, 1977, pp. 8-9. 

8 Asahi Shimbun, November 7, 1977. 
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the treaty negotiations with Chinese authorities and report the results 
to the Prime Minister. At about the same time, Prime Minister Fukuda 
indicated his positive posture toward the treaty issue by appointing 
Sunao Sonoda, an ardent advocate of the Sino-Japanese peace treaty, 
as the new Japanese Foreign Minister. Returning from Peking on De- 
cember 11, Ambassador Sato conveyed his impression that China would 
accept unconditionally Japan’s proposal to resume treaty negotiations, 
if it were made officially by Prime Minister Fukuda.® At a press con- 
ference, Sato added that the Chinese were in agreement with him that 
Japan and China should not set any preconditions to the reopening 
of the treaty talks, but he admitted that China had not changed its 
basic position on the “anti-hegemony”’ issue. 

In spite of Ambassador Sato’s optimistic report, Prime Minister 
Fukuda did not make any immediate positive move to resume the 
treaty talks. In Fukuda’s policy speech to the Diet on January 21, 1978, 
he merely repeated his previous remarks that his government would 
make “further efforts” to reopen the treaty talks, adding that “the time 
for pursuing the negotiations is growing ripe.”?° Initially, Fukuda had 
intended to say that “the time for the conclusion of the treaty is ripe.” 
But at the last moment he decided to replace that sentence with a 
more cautious phrasé. Fukuda’s statement on the treaty issue fell short 
of the expectations of many political observers who had anticipated a 
more positive move on the part of the Japanese Prime Minister. 

Although Fukuda and his aides denied it, it was suspected that the 
Prime Minister had retreated from his positive stand on the treaty 
issue to a more passive posture out of fear that, despite apparent en- 
thusiasm on the Chinese side, negotiations could bog down over the 
“anti-hegemony” issue. In such a case, Fukuda could be blamed for 
bungling a major foreign policy issue, and he wanted more spadework 
done on the controversial “anti-hegemony’ clause before he would 
officially initiate treaty talks with China. Another major factor that 
influenced Fukuda’s overly cautious attitude toward the treaty issue 
was the pro-Taiwan leaders’ advice not to conclude the treaty until 
after the inauguration of Chiang Ching-kuo as the new President of 
the Republic of China in May 1978. There were reports that former 
Prime Minister Nabusuke Kishi, an influential pro-Taiwan leader and 
Fukuda’s political mentor, urged Fukuda not to resume the treaty talks 
until May. Finally, Fukuda may have wanted to delay the treaty until 
late spring or summer of 1978, so as to utilize the political windfall of 
the treaty in his bid for reelection to the LDP presidency (hence the 
premiership) in December 1978. ‘Thus, Fukuda instructed Ambassador 
Sato to probe further on the treaty issue with China, but did not in- 
struct him to resume official treaty negotiations. 


9 Asahi Shimbun, December 13, 1977. 
10 Asahi Shimbun, January 21, 1978 (evening edition). See also, Japan Times, 
January 22, 1978. 
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Following the Prime Minister’s instruction, Ambassador Sato held 
the first round of preliminary talks with Chinese Foreign Vice Minister 
Han Nien-lung in Peking on February 14. Encouraged by the flexible 
position shown by the Chinese on the “anti-hegemony”’ issue, another 
round of preliminary talks between Ambassador Sato and Foreign Vice 
Minister Han took place on March 4. Although details of the talks were 
not revealed, both Prime Minister Fukuda and Chief Cabinet Secre- 
tary Shintaro Abe indicated their satisfaction with the progress of the 
Han-Sato talks. However, there was no indication as to when Prime 
Minister Fukuda would give his blessing to the initiation of full-fledged 
treaty negotiations with Peking. 

By March 1978, it had become quite clear that the new Chinese 
leadership was more flexible in its approach to the pending treaty issue 
with Japan. In his talks with Komeito’s Secretary-General Junya Yano 
on March 14, Chinese Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping indicated that 
the inclusion of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the proposed peace 
treaty would not mean joint Sino-Japanese action against a third power, 
nor would the application of such a clause necessitate joint consulta- 
tions between Peking and Tokyo, for each country had its own foreign 
policy and should make its decisions accordingly.1 Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
statement alleviated the Fukuda government’s apprehension that the 
incorporation of the controversial clause would jeopardize Japan’s 
relations with the Soviet Union. Peking’s softer approach to the “anti- 
hegemony” clause could be attributed to its anxiety to improve rela- 
tions with Japan, which was capable of providing the needed tech- 
nological know-how for China’s “modernization” programs. Earlier, 
on February 16, 1978, Chinese and Japanese business groups had signed 
a long-term trade agreement, which called for the two-way trade of $20 
billion for the next eight years. Under the trade agreement, Japan 
would increase its oil imports from China from about seven million 
tons in 1978 to 15 million tons by 1982, while exporting about $10 bil- 
lion worth of industrial plants and equipment and construction ma- 
terials to China. The signing of the long-term trade agreement clearly 
indicated that Peking was eager to expand its trade with Japan in the 
hope of securing the technical know-how needed for its underdeveloped 
economy. These developments in turn convinced ‘many Japanese eco- 
nomic and business leaders that a peace treaty with Peking would pro- 
vide a more stable foundation for the expanding Sino-Japanese trade 
relations. Also, many politicians began to think that in view of China’s 
flexible position on the “anti-hegemony” issue, the peace treaty could 
be signed without too much difficulty between Tokyo and Peking. 

On March 23, Prime Minister Fukuda, apparently encouraged by 
‘Teng’s statement on the anti-hegemony issue, announced his decision 
to seek resumption of the treaty talks with Peking. The incorporation 
of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the treaty would not endanger Ja- 


11 Asahi Shimbun, March 15, 1978. 
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pan’s foreign relations with Moscow, according to a position paper 
prepared. by the Foreign Ministry officials, if Japan and China added 
another clause to the treaty which would clarify that the clause would 
not entail joint action by Tokyo and Peking.? 

To resume treaty negotiations, however, Fukuda had to persuade the 
pro-Taiwan hardliners within his own party, many of whom belonged 
to his own faction. Immediately after Fukuda announced the décision 
to seek the resumption of the treaty talks with Peking, the pro-Taiwan 
Asian Problems Study Group (APSG), headed by Hirokichi Nadao, 
notified the Fukuda government of its opposition to the early signing 
of the peace pact with Peking. In a position paper entitled “Our Con- 
tention on the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty,” the pro-Taiwan group 
listed a number of reasons for their opposition to the proposed treaty— 
the adverse impact of the treaty on Japanese-Soviet relations, the 
weakening of ‘Taiwan's international position, and the shelving of the 
territorial issue on the Senkaku Islands—contending that the failure 
to clarify the territorial dispute over the Senkaku Islands might weaken 
Japan’s claim over these islands in the long run. The APSG’s anti-treaty 
activities were supported by the hawkish Seirankai, another pro-Tai- 
wan and anti-Peking group within the LDP. At the LDP’s Foreign 
Policy Research Council’s meetings held on March 30, and April 7 
and 11, these pro-Taiwan elements vehemently oppased the signing of 
the proposed peace treaty with Peking. When it became apparent that 
Japan and China could work out a compromise on the “anti-hegemony,” 
issue, these anti-treaty groups demanded the Fukuda Government t 
seek the immediate cancellation of the “anti-Japan” clause in the Sino 
Soviet alliance pact of 1950 which would remain in force, nominally a 
least, until 1980. They also demanded Chinese acceptance of the Jap- 
anese claim over the Senkaku Islands as a condition for signing the 
treaty with Peking,!8 even though both Japan and China had earlier 
agreed to shelve the Senkaku Islands and other territorial issues. 

_ Against the backdrop of intensifying opposition to the resumption 
of the treaty talks with Peking by the pro-Taiwan groups, Prime Min- 
ister Fukuda apparently decided to postpone sending Foreign Minister 
Sonoda to Peking to resume treaty talks. However, such a move in- 
evitably disappointed Peking which was anticipating immediate re- 
sumption of the treaty talks at this time. 

Whatever hope there was for the resumption of the treaty negotia- 
tions was dashed on April 12 with the intrusion of armed Chinese fish- 
ing boats in the territorial waters of the Senkaku Islands (in Chinese, 
“tiao-yu-tai”), which were claimed by Tokyo, Peking, and Taipei. The 
sudden and unexpected appearance of armed Chinese fishing boats in- 
furiated the LDP’s pro-Taiwan members, who demanded that the 


12 Asahi Shimbun, March 21 and 23, 1978. 
18 Takeshi Uehara, “Fukuda Shusho sono tayorinasa no Kenkyu,” Chuo Koron, 
June 1978, pp. 53-55. See also, Asahi Shimbun, March 30, 1978 (evening edition). 
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Fukuda government stop negotiating a peace treaty with Peking unless 
China accepted Japan’s claim to the islands. The Fukuda government 
immediately lodged a protest with the Chinese government, demanding 
the withdrawal of the ships from Japan’s territorial waters. Although 
the Fukuda government indicated the desirability of discussing the 
Senkaku incident with the Chinese to prevent the recurrence of such 
incidents, it maintained that the Senkaku incident had nothing to do 
with the treaty problem, and that Tokyo should handle the two issues 
separately. The pro-Taiwan Dietmen insisted, however, that the Fu- 
kuda government should not bypass the territorial issue in the forth- 
coming treaty talks with Peking. They also refused to accept the Chi- 
nese government's official explanation that the incident was “acciden- 
tal” and not “intentional,” contending that the intrusion by the Chi- 
nese ships was an “intentional act of invasion.”!4 

While it is difficult to ascertain why the Chinese fishing boats 
staged the Senkaku incident from April 12 to 16, it is strongly sus- 
pected that the Chinese adopted calculated shock tactics to pressure 
Prime Minister Fukuda into making a decision on the treaty talks. 
Fukuda had disappointed Peking repeatedly by his indecision on the 
treaty issue, and there were strong indications that the Chinese were 
irritated by his indecisive behavior. In April 1978, for instance, former 
Upper House President Kenzo Kono told the press that Chinese Am- 
bassador to Japan Fu Hao had criticized Prime Minister Fukuda’s “loss 
of interest” in resuming the treaty talks, adding that China could wait 
for several months or even a year.15 Although both Kono and the Chi- 
nese Ambassador later denied the story, rumors persisted that China 
did not trust Fukuda. In view of Fukuda’s sharp drop in popularity 
in Japan (e.g., 20% approval according to the Yomiuri Shimbun’s opin- 
ion survey released on April 14), the Chinese wanted Fukuda to take 
action on the treaty issue, whether positive or negative. Finally, it is 
also plausible that Peking wanted to thwart any attempt by the LDP’s 
pro-Taiwan hardliners to encourage the Fukuda government to take 
up the Senkaku Islands issue in the treaty negotiations. By inaction, 
Peking could have emboldened these elements; however, by taking a 
calculated risk, the Chinese aimed to assert their claim over the Senkaku 
islands. 

On May 10, having formally settled the Senkaku Islands incident 
caused by the appearance of the Chinese fishing boats in the territorial 
waters claimed by Japan and China, the two nations moved a step 
closer to the resumption of treaty negotiations. The settlement was 
reached at a meeting between Ambassador Sato and Foreign Vice 
Minister Han Nien-lung after Sato accepted China's explanation that 
the incident was “accidental.” The Japanese decision to settle the 


f 


14 Japan Times, April 22, 1978. 
15 Asahi Shimbun, April 20, 1978. See also, Masaru Ogawa, “Premeditated 
‘Accident’,” Japan Times Weekly, April 29, 1978. 
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Senkaku incident in order to proceed with the resumption of treaty 
talks came after Prime Minister Fukuda’s meeting with President 
Carter in Washington on May 3. Fukuda was encouraged by Washing- 
ton’s support of Japan’s intentions to conclude the proposed peace 
treaty with Peking. On his way back from Washington, Fukuda de- 
clared in Honolulu that he hoped the treaty would be concluded be- 
fore June. 

By the end of May 1978, the Fukuda government formally pro- 
posed the opening of treaty negotiations with Peking. This decision 
was conveyed to the Chinese Foreign Vice Minister Han Nien-lung by 
Ambassador Sato on May 31, who expressed Japan’s hope for the re- 
sumption of talks in late June. The Chinese agreed to study the Jap- 
anese proposal. Two weeks later, on June 14, Japan and China agreed 
to reopen negotiations some time in early July. Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry officials said that the treaty talks would begin ir. Peking first on 
the working level between Ambassador Sato and Chinese Foreign Vice 
Minister Han. The Fukuda government would send a team of Foreign 
Ministry officials led by Yosuke Nakae, Director General of the Min- 
istry’s Asian Affairs Bureau, to Peking to help Ambassador Sato. The 
scenario worked out in Tokyo was that Sato would carry the negotia- 
tions as far as he could go with the Chinese officials and then wait for 
Foreign Minister Sonoda to arrive in Peking to settle the remaining 
issues. According to the Japanese Foreign Ministry, the major subjects 
of the forthcoming talks would include: (1) the ‘‘anti-hegemony” 
clause; (2) the 1950 Sino-Soviet Treaty which designated Japan as a 
common enemy of Peking and Moscow; and (3) the Stno-Japanese ter- 
ritorial dispute over the Senkaku Islands.1¢ 

Against the backdrop of the imminent resumption of peace ne- 
gotiations, the Soviet Union stepped up its campaign to dissuade the 
Fukuda government from signing the proposed treaty with Peking. On 
June 19, Soviet Ambassador to Japan Dmitri Polyansky lodged a for- 
mal protest against Japan’s concluding a peace treaty with China. The 
Soviet statement indicated that the Soviet Union might have to revise 
its policy toward Japan if the treaty contained an anti-Soviet clause. 
It stated further that Moscow could not remain an “onlooker” during 
the Sino-Japanese moves to sign the treaty which, it claimed, would 
have a serious effect on Soviet national interests. Japanese attempts to 
alleviate Moscow’s “grave misunderstanding” of Japan’s foreign policy 
were unavailing, and Polyansky refused to accept Japanese explana- 
tions. But Polyansky’s formal protest was the first since the spring of 
1975 when Moscow had officially asked Japan to scrap its plans for a 
peace treaty with China. 

Commenting on the Soviet protest, Fukuda said that his govern- 
ment would go ahead with the treaty despite Moscow’s objections. 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Shintaro Abe also indicated that the Fukuda 


16 Japan Times, June 15, 1978. 
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government had no intention of changing its plans, adding that the 
pact was designed only to strengthen Japan’s friendship with China 
and was not directed at any third country. In short, the Fukuda gov- 
ernment was demonstrating its belief that the treaty was a bilateral 
issue with China and that Japan should not be pushed around by a 
third power in the conduct of its own foreign relations. 

On July 21, 1978, the Sino-Japanese treaty negotiations were 
formally resumed. Initially, Japan had wanted to hold the talks on 
July 3, but the Chinese suggested a later date on the grounds that 
Foreign Vice Minister Han Nien-lung was ill. But other developments, 
such as China’s deepening crisis with Vietnam in the wake of the mas- 
sive exodus of ethnic Chinese from Vietnam to China in the summer 
of 1978 and China’s unhappiness at the joint Japanese and South 
Korean exploration of oil resources in the continental shelf, may have 
been the real causes for the delay. By the time the negotiations were 
resumed, it became apparent that the only major issue to be ironed 
out between the two sides was the “anti-hegemony” issue. 

The Fukuda government's basic approach was to allow the inclu- 
sion of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the main text of the treaty but 
to add another provision stipulating that it was a general principle not 
directed against a third country. The addition of such a qualifying 
provision in the main part of the text, it argued, would eliminate any 
anti-Soviet nuance in the “anti-hegemony” provision. On the basis of 
such a strategy, the Fukuda government drafted a five-article treaty 
and presented it to China on the second day of the treaty talks in 
Peking on July 22.17 The Chinese negotiators indicated their apprecia- 
tion of the “anti-hegemony” clause in the Japanese draft, but argued 
that the Japanese proposal for the inclusion of both the “anti-hege- 
mony” clause and the “third nation” clause was contradictory and in- 
compatible. ‘Thus, by the beginning of August, it was apparent that the 
treaty talks focused on Japan’s proposal to include in the treaty a 
clause stipulating that the planned treaty was not aimed against any 
third country. 

The Japanese “third country” clause had been taken from a pas- 
sage in Article 7 of the 1972 Sino-Japanese Joint Communique which 
stated in part: “Normalization of Sino-Japanese relations is not di- 
rected against any third country... .” However, the Chinese negotiators 
were opposed to the Japanese version of the “third country” clause 
which would dilute the political implications of the “anti-hegemony” 
clause. According to Chang Hsiang-shan, Vice President of the China- 
Japan Friendship Association, the Chinese therefore suggested the fol- 
lowing wording: “The establishment and development of friendly 
relations between the two countries are not directed against any third 
country.”18 In response, the Japanese suggested: “the treaty is not di- 


17 For the text of the Japanese draft treaty, see Asahi Shimbun, July 22, 1978. 
18 Asahi Shimbun, August 6, 1978. See also, Japan Times, August 6, 1978. 
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rected against any particular country” instead of “any specific country” 
as originally proposed. Chinese negotiators did not accept either ver- 
sion but came up with yet another revised version of its original pro- 
posal, which the Japanese refused to accept. Thus, after 12 rounds of 
talks between Ambassador Sato and Vice Foreign Minister Han, there 
still was no agreement on the treaty issue. 

To break the stalemated negotiations in Peking, Fikuda decided 
to dispatch Foreign Minister Sunao Sonoda to Peking. The decision 
was made on August 6 following a strategy meeting held at Fukuda’s 
summer resort residence in Karuizawa. Attending the ccmference were 
the Foreign Minister and Yosuke Nakae, who had just -eturned from 
Peking to make a progress report on the treaty negotiacions. Fukuda 
made the decision when it became apparent that both Japan and 
China had a tight diplomatic schedule in the latter half of August. 
Sonoda was to hold an annual consultation meeting with his Indian 
counterpart in Tokyo from August 14, while Chairman Hua and 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua were scheduled to visit Eassern European 
countries at approximately the same time. Furthermore, it was evident 
by then that a “political settlement” was necessary to find a break- 
through in the “third country’ clause. 

Arriving in Peking on August 8, Foreign Minister Sonoda held a 
series of meetings with Chinese Foreign Minister Huanz Hua on the 
treaty issue. At about the same time, the Japanese negotiators pre- 
sented a compromise plan which weakened the wording of the contro- 
versial “third country” clause in the proposed treaty. Japan’s revised 
version read: “The treaty shall not impair the position cf either signa- 
tory in its relations with any third country.”!® The revised provision 
was much more general than the original version which stipulated: 
“The treaty is not directed against any specific third country.” In his. 
meeting with the Chinese Foreign Minister on August 9, Sonoda ap- 
parently succeeded in securing Chinese acceptance of tke revised ver- 
sion, and Sonoda appeared confident that the treaty would be con- 
cluded during his visit in Peking. With the compromise reached on the 
“third country” clause, China and Japan had removed tne chief stum- 
bling block to the treaty. The broad agreement was worked out on 
August 10 at the 15th round of working level talks on the basis of the 
Huang-Sonoda talks. 

Immediately following the agreement, the Japanese delegation 
sought Prime Minister Fukuda’s approval of the draft treaty in the 
hopes of finalizing the wording of the treaty text by the next day. 
Fukuda then conferred with leaders of the LDP to seek their consent 
to the terms of the proposed peace pact. The hardliners within the 
LDP were reluctant to go along with the terms propos2d, largely be- 
cause of unsettled issues in Sino-Japanese relations. They insisted that 
the treaty should recognize Japan’s sovereignty over the disputed Sen- 


19 Asahi Shimbun, August 8, 1978. See also, Japan Times, August 9, 1978. 
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kaku Islands. Reflecting this sentiment, Yasuhiro Nakasone, Chairman 
of the LDP’ Executive Council, urged Fukuda to seek clarification on 
this issue. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Minister Sonoda met with Chinese Vice 
Premier Teng Hsiao-ping on August 10 to discuss a number of issues, 
including the problem of the Senkaku Islands and the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1950 clause classifying Japan as a common enemy of the two 
signatory powers. The talks were designed to secure an understanding 
with China on these issues so important to the pro-Taiwan hardliners 
within the LDP. Teng told Sonoda that the Chinese government would 
not allow a recurrence of the type of incident that had taken place 
near the Senkaku islands in April. ‘Teng also indicated that China was 
ready to take the necessary steps to scrap the Sino-Soviet treaty of alli- 
ance in 1979.20 

These developments clearly satisfied Fukuda, who instructed For- 
eign Minister Sonoda to sign the treaty on August 12, following an 
extraordinary cabinet meeting that approved the Prime Mimnister’s de- 
cision. A similar endorsement of Fukuda’s decision was made by the 
Executive Council of the ruling LDP on the same day, despite the pro- 
tests of a few pro-Taiwan hardliners such as Masayuki Fujio, Koichi 
Hamada, and Masayuki Nakayama. 

Signed by the foreign ministers of the two countries at the Great 
Hall of People at 7 p.m. on the evening of August 12, the treaty came 
almost six years after the two countries had established diplomatic ties 
and followed nearly four years of arduous negotiations. Consisting of a 
preamble and five articles, the treaty incorporated virtually all the 
major principles enunciated in the 1972 Sino-Japanese Joint Commu- 
nique. In the preamble, each country pledged to respect the principles 
of the U.N. Charter, and to contribute to the peace and stability of 
Asia and the world. The treaty then listed five articles. The first 
pledged Japan and China to develop peaceful and friendly relations 
based on the five principles of peaceful coexistence and to settle all 
disputes peacefully without resorting to force or the threat of force. 
The second article dealt with anti-hegemonism: “The contracting 
parties declare that neither of them should seek hegemony in the Asia- 
Pacific region or in any other region and that each is opposed to efforts 
by any other country or group of countries to establish such hegemony.” 
The third called for the promotion of economic and cultural relations 
and personne] exchanges, and the fourth article stipulated: “The pre- 
sent treaty shall not affect the position of either contracting party re- 
garding its relations with third countries.” (Japan clearly hoped to 
mollify Moscow with this provision.) The fifth article stipulated that 
the treaty would remain in force for ten years, after which it could be 
terminated with one year’s advance notice by either signatory.?1 


20 Japan Times, August 12 and 13, 1978. 
21 For an English text of the treaty, see Japan Times, August 13, 1978. 
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The treaty was hailed by leaders of the ruling LDP as well as all 
opposition parties except the Japan Communist Party as an epoch- 
making event that brought “a new page in the history of Sino-Japanese 
relations and that of Asia at large.” Leaders of Japan’s business com- 
munity also welcomed the signing of the treaty, expressing their hopes 
that bilateral trade would be further expanded. Yoshihiro Inayama, 
chairman of Nippon Steel Corporation and President of the Japan- 
China Economic Association called the pact an “axis for promotion of 
peace in the world.’** The United States welcomed the signing of thé 
new treaty, commenting that it would contribute to the peace and sta- 
bility in Asia. Moscow, however, reacted with an angry denunciation 
of the pact, saying that it was far from persuaded by Japan's insistence 
that the new pact was not directed against the Soviet Union. The 
Kremlin leaders denounced Japan for “capitulating before Peking’s 
insistence on the inclusion of the anti-hegemony clause in the treaty” 
and warned that Japan might have “damaged its national interests and 
its relations with the Soviet Union.” Moscow was, however, far more 
critical of China than Japan, condemning Chinese leaders as “great 
Han chauvinists.”?3 

The Soviets’ denunciation of the treaty notwithstanding, it was 
ratified by the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
of China on August 17, 1978, and by both houses of the Japanese Diet 
by October 18, 1978. On October 23, the instruments of ratification 
were duly exchanged between the Chinese and Japanese Foreign Min- 
isters at a ceremony attended by Prime Minister Fukuda and Chinese 
Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping in Tokyo. According to an opinion 
survey conducted by the Asahi Shimbun in October 1973, 87% of the 
Japanese respondents supported the Sino-Japanese peace treaty. 

Although it is still too early to evaluate the full significance of the 
Sino-Japanese treaty, a few basic conclusions can be drawn. First, the 
treaty has clearly signaled a Chinese victory over the Russians in their 
bitter rivalry to court industrially advanced Japan and zame as a tre- 
mendous blow to Moscow. Since 1956, the Soviets had attempted to 
sign a similar treaty with Japan, but these efforts had repeatedly floun- 
dered, largely because of Moscow’s stubborn refusal to return four 
small islands in the Kurile chain to Japan. ‘The Kremlin’s unhappiness 
over the Sino-Japanese pact also stemmed from Moscow’s uneasiness 
about China’s attempts to build a broad “united front” encircling the 
Soviet Union. The timing of the treaty signing, coming only a week 
before Chairman Hua Kuo-feng’s visit to Romania and Yugoslavia in 
Russia’s backyard, intensified the bitter Soviet response. Furthermore, 
the Russians were also apprehensive about the prospects of Sino- 
Japanese economic and technical cooperation, which could work 
against Russian interests. 


22 Ibid. 
23 Washington Post, August 13, 1978. 
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Second, the treaty is expected to improve trade relations between 
Tokyo and Peking. China has been trying to obtain industrial hard- 
ware, technology, and capital from Japan and Western countries. From 
Peking’s perspective, Japan is well equipped to provide the technical 
know-how for China’s development. In economic terms, the Sino- 
Japanese nexus is symbiotic: Japan has immense technical assets but 
no raw materials; China has raw materials, including oil, but lacks the 
technological know-how needed to modernize its underdeveloped econ- 
omy. Thus, the Chinese government is clearly eyeing Japan as a major 
market for Chinese exports and a valuable source of technology and 
financing for its “modernization” programs. The signing of the long- 
term trade agreement on February 16, 1978, clearly indicated the will- 
ingness of both countries to facilitate bilateral economic and trade re- 
lations. In the wake of the new treaty, there are strong indications that 
the two-way trade could total $80 billion over the next 13 years (1978~ 
1990), instead of $20 billion for the eight year period (1978-1985) as 
provided in the February 16 agreement. The new agreement for the 
extension of the time span as well as the increase of the trade volume 
was worked out during International Trade and Industry Minister 
Toshio Komoto’s visit to Peking in September 1978. By the fall of 
1978, Japanese sources reported that Peking had signed contracts for 
about $5 billion worth of industrial plants and goods, including a steel 
mill to be built near Shanghai (i.e., Poashan) with a total annual ca- 
pacity of six million tons, and another $5 billion worth of contracts 
in the offing with various Japanese firms. Inevitably, it created a kind 
of “China boom” for the hitherto depressed Japanese steel, chemical- 
fertilizer, and textile industries. 

Third, the signing of the bilateral peace treaty is expected to 
facilitate political consultation between Tokyo and Peking. Foreign 
Minister Sonoda and Chinese leaders have agreed to establish regular 
ministerial meetings between the two countries in order to promote 
mutual understanding and cooperation on matters of common interest. 
During International Trade and Industry Minister Toshio Komoto’s 
visit to Peking in September 1978, Chinese and Japanese leaders agreed 
to hold bilateral economic ministers’ conferences on a regular basis. In 
addition, increased diplomatic contacts between Tokyo and Peking 
(e.g, Teng’s flamboyant visit to Japan in October 1978) are expected 
to improve bilateral political relations between Tokyo and Peking. 

Fourth, there are also clear indications that Japan and China will 
increase their cultural and personal exchanges. Already Peking has 
decided to send a large number of Chinese students to Japan for train- 
ing; Fukuda indicated his government’s willingness to welcome these 
exchange students from China,” about 500 of whom are expected to 


24 Japan Times, August 22 and 27, 1978. Reportedly, China is planning to send 
as many as 10,000 students and trainees to Japan within the next few years. See 
Shukan Asahi, October 2, 1978, p. 158. 
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arrive in Japan in 1979. In addition, necessary preparations and ar- 
rangements are being worked out between Tokyo and Peking for the 
training of thousands of Chinese at various industrial plants in Japan. 
Also, there are growing indications that more Japanese and Chinese 
will cross the Yellow Sea to visit each other.?5 

Fifth, the successful handling of the Sino-Japanese treaty negotia- 
tions improved Prime Minister Fukuda’s image and enhanced his 
popularity both within and outside the ruling LDP. As Fukuda’s pop- 
ularity rose in the fall of 1978, many predicted that he would be un- 
beatable in the LDP’s presidential election in December 1978. ‘To the 
surprise of many, however, Fukuda was defeated in the primary elec- 
tion by Masayoshi Ohira, the LDP’s Secretary-General, who enjoyed 
the support of the pro-Peking elements within the LDP. Ohira had 
been instrumental in hammering out the Sino-Japanese rapproche- 
ment in 1972 as well as several administrative agreements with Peking 
from 1972-1974 in his capacity as Foreign Minister. ‘Thus, Fukuda’s 
failure to retain the LDP’s presidency, and hence the premiership, 
should not be attributed to the China treaty but to other factors such 
as the complicated factional politics within the LDP and the introduc- 
tion of the new primary election system in the LDP’s presidential 
election. In spite of his unsuccessful bid for reelection, Fukuda should 
be credited with putting an end to the thorny “China problem” that 
had plagued the LDP for nearly three decades. Clearly Fukuda could 
legitimately claim that the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese peace pact, 
which had eluded his predecessors, was the crowning achievement of 
his administration in foreign relations. 

Finally, the Sino-Japanese peace treaty also promises in a sense 
the dawning of a new era of cooperation among Japan, China, and the 
United States. The U.S. welcomed the treaty by saying that it contri- 
buted to “stability and security” in East Asia. The U.S., which has 
endorsed the “‘anti-hegemony” principle since 1972, encouraged Japan 
to do the same. Washington also had other reasons to be pleased with 
the conclusion of the treaty. According to a U.S. official, the increas- 
ingly closer ties between Tokyo and Peking would make it unnecessary 
for the U.S. to “choose” between China and Japan, a choice the U.S. 
had often been required to make in the previous half century?® Fur- 
thermore, the flexibility shown by the Chinese in treaty negotiations 
with Japan also encouraged the Carter Administration to believe that 
some compromise could be reached with Peking in normalizing Sino- 
American relations, especially on the bothersome Taiwan issue. Viewed 
in this perspective, President Jimmy Carter’s dramatic announcement 
of Decempér 15, 1978, for the establishment of full-fledged diplomatic 


25 a 1977, more than 23,400 Japanese visited China, while 4,039 Chinese 
visited Japan. 

26 Richard Holbrooke, “U.S. Policy in Asia: Changing Perspective,” Current 
Policy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. State Department), No. 24, June 1978, pp. 2-3. 
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ties between Washington and Peking on January 1, 1979 should facili- 
tate the development of a general framework of accommodation and 
cooperation between Washington, Tokyo, and Peking. The emergence 
of a “triple entente,” coupled with the expected abrogation of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance pact in 1980, clearly signals the beginning of a new 
era of international relations in East Asia. 


HONG N. KIM is Professor of Political Science at West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 
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THAILAND’S REVOLUTIONARY 
INSURGENCY: CHANGES IN 
LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL 


David Morell and Chai-anan Samudavanija 


SINCE 1932 there have been nearly a score of coups and 
attempted coups in Thailand. Yet the 1976 military coup in Thailand, 
which ended three years of chaotic experimentation with open politics, 
was the most significant in terms of both its violence and its political 
implications. For this coup contributed directly to expanding the 
revolutionary capabilities of the Communist Party of Thailand. This 
is particularly ironic, given the pervasive anticommunist rhetoric of 
the rightist groups in 1975 and 1976, and the official justification for 
the military coup: “to protect Thailand from the communist menace.” 
Yet such was indeed the case, for hundreds of student, labor, and farmer 
leaders and supporters fled to the hills—and into the arms of the revolu- 
tionary movement—in order to escape from intensified repression. This 
influx was unprecedented for Thailand’s communist insurgency, and 
met the movement’s most glaring weakness: the lack of young, capable 
leadership cadres. By late 1978 there were indications that these new 
cadres were beginning to make a significant difference to activities of 
the united front as well as the party itself. And very few had returned 
to Bangkok from the hills. 


Studenis and the CPT: The Early Years 


Prior to October 1973, the Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) 
had rather limited influence on university, secondary, or vocational 
students. In the 1950s a few student activists did join the revolutionary 
struggle, but only a very few. Most university students in Thailand 
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come from middle class or lower middle class backgrounds. Their prin- 
cipal (and often only) ambition has been to obtain a higher education 
in order to qualify for entrance into the government bureaucracy, and 
allow them to advance through a subsequent bureaucratic career. 

During the late 1950s and early 1960s, the military government of 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat used the Anti-Communist Act to sup- 
press communists and noncommunists alike. As a result, the CPT was 
forced to concentrate its activities on mobilizing rural villagers outside 
the capital city and the provincial towns, where police suppression was 
less effective. The party remained on the defensive during the Sarit 
period (1957-1963), gradually expanding its base in rural areas but 
unable to increase its united front activities to any satisfactory degree. 

After Sarit’s death in December 1963, the CPT formed two new 
front organizations: the Thailand Independence Movement (TIM) 
in 1964 and the Thailand Patriotic Front (TPF) in 1965. A youth 
movement, the Thailand Patriotic Youth Organization was created in 
1966. During this time the CPT wewed students as “soft-minded intel- 
lectual bourgeois’ who were not truly committed to revolutionary 
Struggle. This attitude can be observed, for example, in the party's 
document The Problems of Revolution in Thailand, written in No- 
vember 1961 and obtained by the government in 1965. 

From 1965 to 1973, the CPT’s activities in Bangkok remained 
limited. This was partly due to police suppression, but even more to 
the major setback caused by the arrest of several party members in 
1968, including two members of the Central Committee.t At first the 
CPT did not put much effort into stimulating the growth of its new 
front organizations. Instead, the party placed ds emphasis on sustaining 
and developing its village support base and its small armed guerrilla 
bands, which had begun to come under attack from the government, 
especially in the northeast. The government formed new suppression 
units in the northeast and in Bangkok: first the Civilian-Police-Military 
Headquarters (CPM) in 1967, and later the Communist Suppression 
Operations Command (CSOC) and the Internal Security Operations 
Command (ISOC). A number of plans and programs were devised to 
provide security and development for villages threatened by armed in- 
surgents. Survival became the focus of party activities in the northeast, 
while the movement shifted its attention to building up strength in 
other parts of the country.” 


CPT Response to the 1973 Uprising 


When the military government was toppled by the student-led 
uprising in October 1973, the CPT was as surprised as were other po- 


1 See Donald B. Weatherbee, The United Front in Thailand: A Documentary 
Analysis (Columbia, S.G.: University of South Carolina, 1960), pp. 30, 37, and 51. 

2 General Saiyud Kerdphon, “Counterinsurgency: Grounds for Cautious Opti- 
mism,” The Bangkok Post, March 3, 1977. 
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litical observers. According to a reliable government source, the CPT 
took no part in this movement, but simply responded as best it could. 

By late 1973, following a central committee meeting to revise party 
strategy in view of the new situation, the CPT began to take an active 
interest in the student movement. Few if any student leaders had had 
any direct contact with the CPT. Most were not even familiar with 
Marxist and Maoist literature and political philosophy, since circula- 
tion of these revolutionary writings had been illegal in Thailand before 
October 1973 and courses on Marxism had been forbidden even in 
graduate programs in political science. As a result the top student 
Jeaders in 1973 were very naive indeed about communism. For example, 
when one group of students marched to the palace during the October 
1973 incident. Thirayut Boonmi accused his colleague Seksan Pra- 
sertkun of being a “communist” for having directed this action. 

The students’ movement at this time was imbued with liberal 
democratic ideology, motivated by a superficial reformist zeal. How- 
ever, the students were fast to learn about Marxist and Maoist ideol- 
ogy, primarily through the teachings of a long-time communist party 
member, Fak Na Songkla, who began to advise certain student leaders. 
By 1975, for example, Thirayut had become well versed in Marxism 
and Maoism, and had translated a book on “The Chinese Path to 
Socialism” from English to Thai. 

In late 1974 the CPT began to place more emphasis on publicizing 
Marxist-Maoist ideology. It began to publish Asta magazine, in which 
party members wrote under pseudonyms. Asia’s January 1, 1975 issue 
contained a New Year’s message calling for armed struggle: “Only guns 
can destroy the yoke in order to gain state power.”? Another pro-CPT 
magazine, Pituphum (The Fatherland), published several Maoist-style 
anticles during this period. 

During 1975 the Thai public was exposed for the first time to in- 
tensive intra-party debate over communist revolutionary strategy. Even 
the CPT apparently was infected by the spirit of open politics, as 
competing factions attempted to mobilize support from different stu- 
dent groups. Pin Bua-on, one of the CPT Politburo members arrested 
in 1968, had been working with the Central Investigation Bureau of 
the Police Department. Writing under a pseudonym, Pin published 
several books which gained widespread attention on university cam- 
puses and among student leaders.4 Pin argued that the situation was 
not yet ripe for a hard-line armed struggle to succeed. He was alarmed 
that radical students had gone so far in their activities, and felt that 
the CPT was trying to capture the student movement. Pin argued that 
the students had made a good start toward implementing necessary 
social reforms, and that if properly guided they could emerge as a 


3 Asia, December 27, 1974—January 1, 1975. 

4 Amnat Yuthiwirat (pseud. for Pin Bua-on), Present Situation and the Students’ 
Mission; Long Live the October Idth Path; Analysis of Thai Society; Immediate 
Problems Facing the Parliamentary Struggle (all in Thai). 
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permanent “third force” to counterbalance the power of the bureau- 
cratic-military-business complex. l 

Although the main theme of Pin’s writings was unmistakably 
Marxist and Maoist, he argued that it was important to maintain par- 
liamentary democracy at least for a while before a true socialist revolu- 
tion could be carried out in Thailand. As a Marxist theoretician (he 
was trained at Peking’s Marx-Lenin Institute), Pin feared that if the 
students became too militant at a time when a majority of the Thai 
people still remained responsive to reactionary imagery, their move- 
ment—and the reforms the students desired—would be crushed pre- 
maturely. This prophecy was certainly to be proven correct in 1976. 

Fierce debate raged openly. In 1975 the CPT condemned Pin as a 
“revisionist,” a “renegade,” a “Thai Liu Shac Chi.” Publication of 
the small pamphlet making these charges marked the first time that the 
party had opened its theoretical arguments to the public. Debates be- 
tween Pin and the CPT ideologues appeared in Pituphum, with each 
side using advanced Marxist jargon and qucting extensively from 
Marx, Lenin, and Mao in its attempts to outdo the other.’ In Septem- 
ber 1975 a CPT Central Committee member attacked Pin as a “re- 
visionist who was trying to mislead the progressive movement.’ The 
National Student Center of Thailand’s newspaper Athipat supported 
the CP'T’s stand in this debate. 

These debates between Pin and tthe CPT reflected the friction in 
the party between “hard-line” and “soft-line” factions that had de- 
veloped as early as 1960, when the party had first resolved to resort to 
armed struggle. The “soft-liners” saw Thailand as an entirely different 
case from the former colonies of Southeast Asia, in which political con- 
tradictions had been relatively easy to manipulate under the banner 
of achieving national independence. They were convinced that armed 
struggle was “premature.”? The “hard-liners” felt that Thailand in- 
deed was ready for armed struggle, and that only this course of action 
would achieve the party’s objectives. 

Unlike the 1960s, when differences of opinion were expressed in- 
ternally as strictly a party matter, in 1973-1975 the whole matter was 
made public. The spirit of open politics had affected the communists 
just as it had everyone else. Both soft and hard-liners were trying to 
infiuence the student movement to their point of view. 

The CPT continued to view the new civilian governments after 
Ociober 14, 1973—-either appointed or elected—as essentially no dif- 
ferent from the old Thanom-Praphat military regime. In the party’s 


6 For details, see Chai-Anan Samudavanija, Democracy, Socialism, Communism 
and Thai Politics (Prachathipaiai, Sangkhom Niyom, Communism Kap Kan Muang 
Thai) (Bangkok: Pitkaness Press, 1976) (in Thai). i 

6 Uthis Prasarnsapha (pseud, for Asanee Polachani, Debate With Thai Re- 
visionism and Critique of Critique (Tor Lattikae Thai Lae Wichan Haeng Wichan) 
(Bangkok: Prakai Faimailamthung Press, September 1975) , pp. 6-32. 

1 Saiyud, “Counterinsurgency,” p. 8. 
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opinion, many remnants of the military dictatorship remained intact. 
By 1975 this view of the government was shared by several top student 
leaders. In its statement marking its 32nd anniversary in 1974, the CPT 
reemphasized its determination to follow the violent revolutionary 
path to capture state power, in collaboration with sympathetic stu- 
dents, intellectuals, farmers, and workers. 


Student Leaders and CPT Membership 


There is no reliable information as to how many students actually 
joined the CPT between October 14, 1973 and October 6, 1976, when 
the military returned to power in Bangkok. The numbers were un- 
doubtedly very small in the early months of this period, then higher 
in 1976 as political polarization and violence became more widespread 
and as students came to view CPT membership as critical to their own 
survival. During the period in 1974 when hundreds of students visited 
the villages, some came into contact with CPT members, most for the 
first time. Later, some of these students went to the hills for weapons 
training by the party’s cadres. Many of these student trainees were not 
yet party members, however. 

By late 1975, many of the most active students—leaders of the 
NSCT, the Secondary School Students Center of Thailand, and various 
Student Unions in major universities—clearly had become committed 
to pursuit of a revolutionary path. Frustrated by the slow pace of 
change under the appointed Sanya Thammasak government, annoyed 
at the parliamentary chaos of the elected House and Kukrit Pramoj 
Cabinet, and frightened by the emerging rightist violence—especially 
the assassinations in 1975 of many leaders of the Farmers Federation— 
they had come to the conviction that armed revolution presented the 
only hope for achieving the scope of social, economic, and political 
change they believed to be essential. Such attitudes surely did not 
characterize the students as a whole; but at least half of their leadership 
core by the end of 1975 had either become members of the CPT or, at 
a minimum, were in close contact with party cadres. During the follow- 
ing months the statements of these student leaders came to resemble 
the CPT’s policy guidelines. Both groups stressed the “struggle for 
independence,” and both attacked “U.S. imperialism,” “foreign capital- 
ists and investors,” “feudal elements,” “military and bureaucratic cap- 
italists,’ and the “liberal democratic form of government.” 

With a definite ideology, and a small but efficient and highly dis- 
ciplined organization, by late 1975 about 100 activists within the 
broader student movement were working full time for revolutionary 
goals. Although most were still enrolled as university students, few at- 
tended classes. Instead, they spent most of their time in rural areas 


8 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, December 1, 1974; also see Jeffrey Race, 
“Thailand in 1974: A New Constitution,” Asian Survey, 15:2 (February 1975), p. 165. 
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helping to organize the farmers’ movement, or in urban areas organ- 
izinz and helping the workers. The number of Marxist-Maoist students 
grew rapidly during the latter half of 1975 and into 1976. By early 
October 1976, reliable sources estimate that about 1,000 students al- 
ready had been in contact with the insurgents in the hills, and had then 
come back to work in the capital city. Although the vast majority of 
students remained committed to democracy and nonviolence, the 
communist-oriented few were in leadership positions within the stu- 
dent movement. 


Joining the Revolution After the 1976 Coup 


After the violent coup, many hundreds if not thousands of stu- 
dens fled to the CPT in the hills (or in Laos), fearful for their very 
lives 1f they remained in Bangkok. What were the reasons for this rela- 
tively sudden shift by student leaders from their democratic beliefs to 
an adherence in Marxism/Maoism? Surely it was not simply “fashion- 
able to be a leftist,” as many rightists were prone to say. Were these 
students, because of their backgrounds, induced to join the CPT be- 
cause it represented their “class interests?” Were they frightened of 
government repression and rightist vigilante violence, and joined the 
CPT and took up arms mainly to protect themselves? Or were these 
students so young and stupid that they could be lured quite easily by 
the more experienced communist party cadres (another common 
rightist allegation)? 

A survey of the background of those students who joined the CPT 
after the October 6, 1976 coup does not support the conclusion that 
they came predominantly from lower-class families, Instead, they came 
from varied social backgrounds: some rich, some poor, some middle 
class. A wide range of different academic disciplines was represented 
as well. 

Prasan Marukhapitak, a political science graduate of Chulalong- 
korn University, was president of the Chula Student Union in 1970. 
He was about 28 when he announced his membership in the CPT in 
early 1977. The son of a well-to-do kamnan (leader of a group of 7-10 
villages), under different circumstances Prasan might well have had a 
bright future in the government bureaucracy awaiting him after gradu- 
ation. 
| Chaturon Chaisaeng had been President of the Chiang Mai Uni- 

versity Student Union and an NSCT Executive Committee member in 
1976, before he went to the hills. He was then about 22. Chaturon’s 
father is Anan Chaisaeng, former elected Member of Parliament from 
Chachengsao Province and Minister of Communications in the Kukrit 
government. . 

Chiranand Phitprecha was a first year pharmacy student in 1973. 
A strikingly beautiful girl who was chosen as Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity’s Queen in 1973, Chiranand came from the southern province of 
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Trang, where her parents are rather wealthy merchants. After the 1973 
uprising Chiranand became leader of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment and married Seksan Prasertkun, a top student leader. She was 
about 23 years old when she openly joined the CPT in early 1977. 

Other former student leaders, of course, have more humble back- 
grounds. Seksan, about 29 in 1977, was one of the brightest students in 
the Political Science Department of Thammasat University from which 
he graduated in 1970. A handsome, 6-foot man with great charm, good 
manners, and a charismatic personality, Seksan comes from a power 
middle class family in Chonburi, where his parents are small mer- 
chants. Seksan speaks fluent English, partly as a result of having spent 
a year in high school in Wisconsin under the American Field Service 
program. A well-read intellectual, Seksan could have chosen to enter 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or could have obtained some other 
similarly prestigious government position. Instead, he went to work in 
the slum areas of Bangkok. He decided to join the CPT in 1976. Several 
of his former professors have prophesized that Seksan is “Thailand's 
Lenin in the making.” 

Thirayut Boonmi achieved national attention when he placed 
first in the countrywide secondary school graduation examination. He 
entered Chulalongkorn University, in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Thirayut came from a poor family; his father was an Army sergeant. 
In 1972-1973 he led the very successful campaign against Japanese 
goods, the first step in the emergence of Thai student power. Thirayut 
was one of the 13 people whose arrest in October 1973 sparked the up- 
rising which overthrew the military government. In contrast to his own 
poor background, ‘Thirayut’s wife is the daughter of a relatively senior 
government official, the Deputy Director-General of the Weather 
Bureau. 

Given these varied class backgrounds, it seems obvious that the 
students joined the CPT mainly for ideological reasons. They are 
bright, mature, and committed to reforming their country’s social sys- 
tem through armed struggle once liberal reform had been tried, and 
failed. They have several other things in common. Nearly all are young 
(20 to 29 years of age), with a university education or its equivalent 
(e.g., graduates of teachers’ training colleges). Most of them were in- 
volved in one way or another in the October 14, 1973 uprising. For 
many this was the first “political” experience of their life. Nearly all of 
them visited villages in the 1974 program and were exposed at that time 
to the problems of village life—again, many for the first time, at least 
for those born in Bangkok. About two-thirds of these students came 
originally from rural areas, and the remaining third from Bangkok. 
Almost all of them had been leaders of student organizations on their 
campus, or nationally. 

Others, not university students, also joined the CPT after the 
October 1976 coup. Some were members of the Socialist Party or the 
United Socialist Front; others were labor union leaders or farmer 
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leaders who had had close associations with the student movement. 
The most prominent member of this group is Kheisaeng Suksai, 
Deputy Leader of the Socialist Party of ‘Thailand and a former M.P. 
from Nakhon Phanom. About 42 in 1977, Khaisaeng wes born in that 
northeast province on the Mekong River. He has beem interested in 
politics ever since he was in his teens, achieving early popularity among 
the poor bicycle rickshaw (sam lor) drivers in Nakhon ?hanom. Khai- 
saeng was arrested by the government on communist charges on several 
different occasions, the first when he was only 20 years old. Over the 
next 12 years, until 1967, he was in and out of prison several times. 
Khaisaeng was first elected to parliament in 1969, and was the only MP 
placed under house arrest after the November 1971 comp. In October 
1973 he was one of the 13 activists arrested while distr-buting leaflets 
demanding immediate proclamation of a constitution. 

After the uprising, Khaisaeng maintained close contact with stu- 
dent leaders. He was among a very small number of parliamentary 
politicians who were trusted by the student leaders. Together with the 
radical wing of the student movement, Khaisaeng formed the Sacialist 
Party of Thailand in 1974. He was elected to parliament again in Jan- 
uary 1975, but disappeared from the political scene in mid-1975 and 
did not run in the April 1976 election. Khaisaeng openly announced 
his decision to resort to armed struggle under the leadersaip of the CPT 
after the October 1976 coup. 

Terdphum Chaidi, one of the country’s top labor kaders, became 
committed to revolutionary action following the collazse in 1975 of 
the controversial strike he was leading at the Dusit Thani, one of 
Bangkok’s luxury hotels. Only 30 at that time, Terdphtm was born in 
a farming family in the northeastern province of Srisaket. He came to 
Bangkok at the age of 11, finishing Mathayom 6 (the renth grade) in 
a temple school. Terdphum then worked in several hotels in Bangkok, 
including the Sheraton. He was elected President of the new Hotel and 
Hostel Workers Union of Thailand in 1974 and quit the Sheraton to 
work as a full-time union leader. Terdphum was a -lose friend of 
Seksan and of other progressive student leaders and politicians, and 
became the personification of hotel workers’ protests during 1974 and 
1975. 

Following the failure of the second strike at the Dusit ‘Thani, 
Terdphum was shot at close range by an unknown gunman while visit- 
ing the Socialist Party of Thailand’s headquarters. The gunman’s aim 
was poor, and Terdphum suffered only minor injuries. The police were 
unzble to arrest any suspect, and even spread the rumor that Terdphum 
had not been the victim of an assassination attempt but was only trying 
to get free publicity by appearing to be the target of a:tacks from the 
establishment. 

Terdphum disappeared after the assassination attempt. Following 
the 1976 coup he announced his decision to take up armed struggle 
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with the CPT, saying bitterly in his announcement on the China-based 
Voice of the People of Thailand radio station: 


Anyone can see how intensely the big power-holding capitalists colluded 
to oppress and exploit the workers. They worked hard all day and made 
a crucial contribution to the economic construction of society, but in 
return they received minimal wages and meager living conditions. They 
had to struggle to make their living amid poverty and inattention to 
their plight. They had to endure hunger, ragged clothes and dirty and 
disease-infested living conditions. They received extremely poor welfare 
assistance and health care and were left to face their fate when they 
were sick. 

Dogs in the homes of the big capitalists ate and lived better than 
we workers. Tens of thousands of workers became crippled, lost their 
limbs and lives from accidents on the job. We witnessed such accidents 
regularly. Our lives were worth no more than rags. The big capitalists 
never realized or thought about the fact that their enormous wealth was 
raked from the sweat, blood, labor and lives of the workers... . 

We became poorer and became the target of more contempt until 
we could tolerate it no longer. Our only means of struggle was to stage 
strikes, which were carried out in accordance with the laws enacted by 
the capitalists themselves. We want to ask, in reference to their shame- 
less allegation that the workers violated the labor law, which among the 
some 70,000 enterprises and factories in Thailand—especially those 
owned by big monopoly capitalists, both local and foreign—conform to 
the labor law? None, none at all. All of them are above the labor law. 
No official has dared arrest any big capitalist for violation of the labor 
law. 


The farmers’ movement also contributed its topmost leader to the 
revolutionary struggle, Sithon Yotkantha, Vice President of the Farmers 
Federation of Thailand (FFT). Over 20 FFT leaders had been assas- 
sinated in 1975, including its Vice President and chief spokesman Intha 
Sribunruang. His closest aide Sithon became Intha’s successor as FFT 
Vice President and Chairman of the organization’s northern branch. 
After the October 1976 events, Sithon disappeared from his village. On 
March 18, 1977 the Voice of the People of Thailand read his an- 
nouncement of armed struggle: 


We learned from our past struggle for justice that the reactionary ruling 
class never listens to reason. If the people are strong, the clique resorts 
to tricks. If the people are weak and divided, the clique—if it is strong 
enough—-launches merciless suppression campaigns against the people. 
Its suppression efforts are becoming more and more merciless. Shall we 


8 Terdphum Chaidi and Prasit Chaiyo, “Persist in Unity to Struggle Against 
Fascist Dictatorship to Achieve a Better Life,” A Statement Read on the Voice of 
the People of Thailand on November 20, 1976, Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice (FBIS) , IV: 228 (November 24, 1976), pp. J4-J8. Prasit Chaiyo was a leader of 
the Textile Workers Union and was active in the June 1974 textile workers’ strike 
which resulted in the government’s decision to increase the minimum wage. 
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remain idle and let the clique persecute us, although we farmers form 
the majority of the population? We have no other help and we have no 
other choice but to depend on our unity. We farmers must rise up in 
the struggle for justice. We will never be able to throv off our yoke if 
we accept defeat or plead for help. We will never hare land for our- 
selves and never achieve a better standard of living if we accept defeat 
or plead for help. Since the enemy uses weapons against us, we too must 
use guns against them. Only in that way will we be able io free ourselves 
and our farmer families from the yoke of oppression.10 


Sithon, a 39-year-old tenant farmer, had worked in a tobacco 
curing factory in his youth. He grew up and worked in nis own paddy 
fields, in Doi Saket District of Chiang Mai, but became bankrupt at the 
age of 32 because of indebtedness incurred from loans bo-rowed at high 
rates of interest. His only daughter (the eldest of three children) was 
arrested by the police in 1975. Sithon was elected headman of his vil- 
lage in 1974, and is widely respected by his villagers, whe call him pho 
luang (respected father). 

Sithon was a member of the FFT from the beginning. After join- 
ing the organization he was accused by rightists in Chiang Mai of being 
a “communist who was trying to mobilize the masses :n the north.” 
‘They charged that Sithon had sent his children for wezpons training 
in the Jungle, and had visited Bangkok frequently “to g2t orders from 
the communists.” 

Sithon’s decision to join the armed struggle may weil have an im- 
pact on the success of insurgent efforts in the north. The presence of 
this former FFT leader must have added strength to tke CPT move- 
ment in the area, since before 1976 most of the CPT’s forces in the 
north were composed of hill tribesmen. In contrast, they may now be 
able to gain support from some lowland Thai farmers. Bcth Sithon and 
Intha have been widely respected by farmers throughout the north and 
many can be expected to rally to Sithon’s leadership within the CPT. 
As a former village headman, Sithon has a solid base of political sup- 
port from the area, not only from his own villagers bat from other 
nearby villages as well. Although the FFT after the 197€ coup became 
totally inoperative, it seems likely that many FFT members in the 
north, especially in Chiang Mai and Lamphun, still respect Sithon as 
their leader. 

Several other outstanding young people went to th= hills in late 
1976, including: Weng ‘Tochirakan, a medical intern from Mahidol 
University; Wisa Khanthap, considered by many to be ome of the most 
brilliant poets of the contemporary period; Saman Luedwonghud, a 
young Muslim who once led the Federation of Independent Students 
of Thailand; and Thanya Chunchadathan, a writer and journalist who 
was another of the activists arrested in 1973, at the start of what be- 
came the October 14 incident. On October 31, 1976 the Voice of the 


10 FBIS, March 23, 1977, p. J5. 
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People of ‘Thailand (VOPT) broadcast an announcement by six prom- 
inent leaders who explained to the nation why they were taking up 
armed struggle against the Thanin government and its military allies. 
This broadcast was repeated several times over a two-day period, some- 
times read slowly so that listeners could write it down. In their state- 
ment the student leaders asserted that the only alternative to achieve 
a genuinely independent, democratic, and civilized society was to re- 
sort to armed struggle based in rural areas. They reviewed their initial 
attempts to work for gradual reform of Thai society and explained the 
reasons behind their decision to take up armed struggle: 


The youth and students of Thailand have always fought for indepen- 
dence, democracy, and the basic needs of the poorest in society in a 
peaceful way, within the letter of the law and constitution. Although 
our friends were brutally threatened, killed and arrested one by one, we 
have always been patient ... but our sincerity has been replied to with 
shameful lies. Our peaceful struggle has only been met with bombs and 
bullets... . We have raised our bare hands to call for justice, but we 
have been covered with blood. We have been arrested, assassinated one 
by one, and finally hung and burned alive. 

It is now the end of the peaceful struggle with bare hands against 
armed political gangsters, It is now the end of the legitimate struggle 
within the laws fixed by a reactionary ruling class which places itself 
outside those laws. The hard lesson learned with so much blood and 
paid for with so many lives is that independence and democracy for our 
people can never be obtained by reforms within an unjust and corrupt 
society. We, the people, have no other choice but to unite forces to 
defeat the power of the reactionary state and establish a new popular 
and revolutionary state... . We must fight the enemy with arms, we 
must accelerate the development of our forces in the countryside. ... 
We must go to the workers and peasants and all those who are suffering 
to broadly unify all possible forces and pursue this strategy in the 
countryside and surround the cities in order to finally take them.11 


Although this message clearly is Maoist in tone, perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the announcement was the emphasis by these stu- 
dent leaders that they had tried to accomplish their objectives through 
peaceful struggle within the constitutional framework, but had found 
this impossible given existing political realities. Many Thais affected 
by the October 6, 1976 killings found validity in what these student 
leaders were saying. 

Although many of the new recruits went to the hills right after 
the 1976 coup (between October 6 and the end of November), quite a 
number of others joined the insurgents in the months that followed. 
In January 1977, for example, 66 lecturers from various Teachers’ 
Training Colleges and 10 nurses from several hospitals reportedly went 


11 Voice of the People of Thailand, October 31, 1976; the statement was signed 
on October 14, 1976, the third anniversary of the 1973 uprising. 
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to the hills. In mid-1977 two former government officials announced 
that they had joined the CPT movement. Sri Intapati had been a senior 
spokesman for the Public Relations Department in Bangkok and 
Vichai Bumrungrit was a 25-year-old Deputy District Officer in Khao 
Wong District of Kalasin province. Vichai, a graduate of the Tham- 
masat University Faculty of Political Science, had beem a member of 
an active student group (the Sapha Na Dome). He waes a close friend 
of Seksan and apparently was greatly upset by the Octcber 1976 coup. 
In late 1976 he was arrested on the charge of having incited people in 
his district against the new government. After interrcgation he was 
released from jail, but shortly thereafter disappeared. His joining the 
CPT was announced in June 1977. Vichai was the first Ministry of 
Interior official openly to join the CPT. 

One leading writer to join the movement in the hills after the 
1975 coup was Anut Apapirom, former editor of Withcyasan Barithat 
weekly magazine. Anut graduated in the early 1960s from the Faculty 
of Arts, Chulalongkorn University, majoring in history He was about 
37 in 1976, and formerly had worked at Thai Wattane Panich, Thai- 
land’s largest publishing company. A slight, bespectaced, very quiet 
man, Anut was not active politically before the 1973 uprising. After- 
wards, he became very involved, organizing several -mall Marxist/ 
Maoist discussion groups in various universities. The police have al- 
leged that Anut became a member of the CPT in 1975. He disappeared 
after the October 1976 events, but was charged in absentia by the 
military court in connection with the incident at Thammasat Univer- 
sity. 

Jaran Dittapichi was another student activist to zo to the hills. 
About 27 years old, Jaran is a native of Phattalung province in the 
south. He graduated from the Faculty of Political ScHnce of Tham- 
masat University, where he too was an active member of the Sapha 
Na Dome group, Arrested at the time of the attack on Thammasat, he 
was jailed at the headquarters of the Police Criminel Investigation 
Division (CID), but escaped in April 1977. On Septemker 25, 1977 the 
Voice of the People of Thailand radio station brcadcast a tape- 
recorded interview with Jaran in which he told how he had been tor- 
tured by the military and the police. 

Most of the nation’s leading intellectuals, although deeply dis- 
affected from the military coup group and the Octader 6 incident, 
remained in Bangkok. Two prominent intellectuals dic join the move- 
ment openly in early 1977—-Chonthira Kladyu, a brilīant young lec- 
turer in Thai literature at Chulalongkorn University, and Boonyen 
Wothong, formerly a highly respected lecturer at the National Insti- 
tute for Development Administration (NIDA) who had been elected to 
the House of Representatives from Ubon in 1969. 

A slim, bespectacled woman, Chonthira (Satayawatana) Kladyu 
comes from a middle-class family in Thonburi, Bangxok’s sister city 
across the Chao Phya River. Chonthira, like other bright women in 
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the late 1960s, was basically apolitical, interested only in her studies 
at Chulalongkorn University’s Faculty of Arts. When she graduated 
with honors, Chonthira went straight to graduate school at Chula, 
pursuing further study of Thai literature. Her master’s thesis, an an- 
alysis of the classical story Khun Chang Khun Phaen, became both 
famous and controversial because of the Freudian approach she 
adopted to study the story’s characters. In 1968 Chonthira became a 
lecturer in Thai literature at Chula, and by the mid-1970s she was 
considered the country’s top contemporary literary critic and authority 
on Thai literature. She published widely in several scholarly journals. 
At her urging a group of students in 1974 started a new journal, 
Aksornsat Phichan (Literary Critique). 

Chonthira’s political socialization after the 1973 student revolt 
came primarily from her work on a biography of Jit Phumisak, a 
former Chula graduate and poet who had joined the CPT in 1965 and 
who was killed by government suppression forces shortly thereafter. 
Chonthira’s interest in Jit’s life and writings emerged at first out of 
curiosity, then grew as she began to appreciate the poet’s brilliant 
use of the Thai language.1* Working closely with Jit’s revolutionary 
writings had an immediate and profound effect on Chonthira and 
by 1975 changed her from a politically uninvolved intellectual to a 
committed Thai Marxist.1% She worked arduously to collect Jit’s poems 
and other writings, which had been published in the 1950s and, in the 
1970s, were basically unknown to university students. Her books about 
Jit and his writings brought Jit to life again after the October 1973 
uprising. He became a legendary figure and role model for many of 
the progressive students, who saw Jit as a martyr who had chosen to 
reject a bright future in order to join the revolutionary forces. 

In 1973 Chonthira published her first book, Wannakhadi Khong 
Puengchon (Literature of the Masses). This became a best seller among 
university students and other leftists. In 1975 Asanee Polachan, the 
famous Thai poet who disappeared in 1957 and became a member of 
the CP'T’s central committee, praised Chonthira’s book in a review.!4 

In addition to her research and writing, Chonthira became po- 
litically active for the first time. She supported the students in their 
protests and demonstrations, speaking out and writing poems encour- 
againg them to continue their “struggle for justice.” Her poems fre- 
quently were read during student demonstrations. In 1975, while 
speaking on a panel discussion, Chonthira criticized most university 
lecturers for being “liberal soft-minded bourgeois individuals.” She 
urged them to become more concerned with the problems of workers 
and farmers. According to her, no lecturer could claim that he or she 


12 This comment in particular, and much of the rest of this material, is based 
on several private discussions during 1976 between Chonthira and the Thai co- 
author. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Uthis, Debate with Thai Revisionism. 
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was a “pure academician,” since no academician can be divorced from 
being a member of a social class. This speech marked her first open 
advocacy of the Marxist approach to social change. 

Divorced from her engineer husband in September 1976, Chon- 
thira suddenly disappeared from the university after -he October 6 
coup. At that time she was working on a Ph.D. in Thai iterature.1¢ In 
March 1977, aged about 30, Chonthira announced on the Voice of the 
People of Thailand that she had decided to join the CPT’s armed 
struggle “in order to achieve justice in Thai society.” 

_ Boonyen Wothong was among the youngest and brightest MPs 
elected in 1969. A poor Northeasterner who still speaks with a regional 
accent, Boonyen came to Bangkok from Ubon to further his secondary 
education during the period when Sarit was in power. He rented a 
bicycle rickshaw and drove it to cover his expenses ani get enough 
income to pay for his education. He then studied law a= ‘Thammasat 
University, getting his LL.B. and later a Masters in Public Adminis- 
tration from the same institution. He graduated with hcmors and was 
accepted as a lecturer at Thammasat’s Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, from which he won a scholarship to Indiana University. He 
earned his second Master of Public Administration degwee there. He 
came back from Indiana to work at the Research Center of the National 
Institute for Development Administration (NIDA), the newly inde- 
pendent institution formed from the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. 

Boonyen ran in the 1969 House election in his home province of 
Ubon, and was elected. He could have chosen to remain in the bu- 
reaucracy instead, and would surely have become a full professor or a 
senior administrative official had he not entered politics. However, 
Boonyen has always been conscious of his class backgroumd, and was 
convinced that he could serve the economically deprived Thai villagers 
more by leaving the university and working as an MP." As he often 
said to his friends at NIDA who also came from the northeast: 


Don’t forget that we are among the very few poor Northeasterners who 
have had the privilege of attending university. There ar millions of 
people at home [in the Northeast] who need our help. One day we must 
go back and work for the betterment of their lives.18 : 


After the 1969 parliament was dissolved in the November 1971 
coup, Boonyen chose not to return to NIDA. He was in hiding for a 


16 In 1976, Chonthira took an independent reading course on Pclitical Philos- 
ophy with the Thai co-author. In several conversations with the atthor she fre- 
quently expressed this line of thinking. 

16 Athit, Special Issue, April 1978, p.5 (a special article on Chonthisza) . 

17 One of the authors had an opportunity for extensive discussion vith Boonven 
at his home subsequent to the November 1971 military coup. 

18 Reiterated to one of the authors by Sethaporn Kusripituck, a former Research 
Fellow with Boonyen at the NIDA Research Center. 
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few weeks right after the coup and then taught at a private college 
in Bangkok. Although he joined the Socialist Party of Thailand in 
1974, serving on its central committee, Boonyen chose not to run 
for the House in the 1975 election. He gave as his reason for not 
running his belief that the parliament would be dissolved soon after 
the eléction, and thus he preferred to help get ready to campaign for 
the next election.!® But he didn’t run in April 1976 either. This able, 
articulate, and sincere politician’s announcement in January 1977 that 
he had joined the revolutionary movement was another major gain 
for the Communist Party of ‘Thailand. 


CPT Leadership Capabilities in 1977-1978 


People such as Chonthira, Boonyen, Seksan, Thirayut, and Sithon, 
as well as the hundreds of other less well-known students driven to the 
insurgents by the October 1976 events and the police repression and 
round-ups which followed, gave the revolutionary movement new 
leaders capable of sustained, disciplined action. These people have the 
capability to formulate an indigenous strategy for a successful pro- 
tracted revolution. Their presence contributes to changing the image 
of the party from Sino-Thai to Thai. Such leaders can coordinate pre- 
viously separate insurgent groups, activate ties between rural guerrillas 
and urban dissidents, and focus the insurgents on the goal of seizure of 
power. Such capabilities have never before been available to Thailand’s 
revolutionary insurgency. 

From Thomas Paine to Mao T'se-tung, intellectuals have given 
revolutions their cause, their moral basis, and their rhetorical articula- 
tion. Without them, social frustration does not become revolution. 
The intellectuals who joined the insurgency were for the most part 
people who from 1973-1976 had believed in the genuine prospects for 
true social reform through participatory mechanisms. In late 1976 
many of them rejected this alternative as unworkable, opting instead 
for authoritarian socialist revolution. 

Even without strong intellectual leadership, the Thai rural in- 
surgency already has proved frustrating to the Bangkok authorities. In 
the past sixteen or so years, a succession of governments has been unable 
to eliminate a scattered , low-level, uncoordinated insurgency, which 
has spread into nearby districts and provinces. By the mid-1970s over 
40 of Thailand’s 72 provinces were characterized by the government as 
“sensitive areas.” By 1975 estimates of the armed threat showed some 
8,000 to 10,000 full-time armed insurgents, supported by some 6,000 to 
7,000 unarmed civilian activists in the CPT infrastructure.?° 

Though the CPT-led insurgency has remained relatively modest in 


19 Interview with Boonyen Wothong, August 1975. 
20 Norman Peagam, “The Grassroots of a Rebellion,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, May 9, 1975. 
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scale from a national perspective,24 the trend has consistently been 
running against the Bangkok authorities. Even with only limited pop- 
ular support, the threat has been resilient and able to grow. In the 
northeast, armed opposition has been increasing, and armed insurgents 
move with relative impunity in many areas. Access to suppies in Laos 
and Cambodia is difficult for government units to prevent. In the north, 
ethnic antagonism and heavy-handed military repression have fostered 
conditions where various hill peoples, especially the Meo, have taken 
up arms against the government. These groups contro] many mountain- 
ous districts along the border with Laos. In the south, three separate 
insurgent movements exist. One, along the border with Malaysia, is 
composed of Chinese who are the remnants of the earlier communist 
movement within Malaya. Defeated in that country, they moved to the 
border where they remain a nuisance to both Thailand and Malaysia. 
A second consists of Thai Muslim separatists chafing under condes- 
cending Buddhist rulers from distant Bangkok. A third, farther to the 
north but still operating on the Kra Peninsula, is perhaps the best 
organized and strongest network of purely Thai guerrillas. ‘They are 
more than a match for the local police, and already dominate many 
villages. 

Added to these problems is the growing discontent and animosity 
of southern Thais in general toward the regime in Bangkok. Leading 
regional politicians such as Chuan Leekpai (Democrat, Trang) and 
Surin Masadit (Democrat, Nakhon Sri Thammarat) were accused by 
rightists of being communists, and had to go into hiding after October 
6, 1976 for fear of being assassinated. Many southern voters are Demo- 
crats. In the April 1976 election, for example, the party won 30 of the 
37 House seats from this region. After the 1976 coup, several southern- 
ers said to Surin: “You have been accused of being a communist. So why 
don’t you set up a Communist Party in the future, and we will all vote 
for you!”22 Fifty per cent or so of the students arrested at Thammasat 
after the incident were from the south. Hence, on top of existing prob- 
lems of Chinese insurgents, Malay separatists, and Thai insurgents, 
future governments are likely to face growing pressures for regional 
autonomy in the south. 

The several hundred students, teachers, intellectuals, and labor 
and peasant organizers who joined the insurgency are providing it with 
a far more sophisticated and coordinated strategy than it has enjoyed 
previously. Brilliant intellectuals like Chonthira have begun to artic- 
ulate an alternate vision of the future. In addition, the CPT in 1977- 
1973 began to establish strong united front organizations, a capability 
which it lacked before. The two front organizations set up in the mid- 
1969s had remained relatively inactive. Their membership remained 


21See Douglas Blaufarb, The Counterinsurgency Era (New York: Free Press, 
1977), especially pp. 169-204. 
22 Interview with Surin Masadit, April 1977. 
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small, at least partly because of the lack of contacts between front 
leaders and potential supporters. By early 1977 the CPT incorporated 
into its structure at least ten different groups, among them representa- 
tives of two political parties, and the top leaders of the NSCT, several 
Teacher’s Training Colleges, Muslim students, writers, and journalists, 
artists, teachers and lecturers, leaders of labor unions and farmers’ as- 
sociations. Each of these groups still had a sizeable number of sup- 
porters throughout the country, even though the groups themselves 
were declared illegal after the 1976 coup. For example, most student 
leaders who had been elected on various university campuses joined 
the CPT. The Vice President of the Farmer’s Federation of Thailand, 
which still had strong latent support from farmers in many areas of 
the north, also decided to work with the party. 

Although in mid-1977 these student and campus leaders were not 
yet fighting actively in the people’s war, they had already begun to 
work actively for the party in various capacities. ‘Thirayut Boonmi 
was editing Samakhi Surop (United to Fight), a magazine being cir- 
culated among students and intellectuals both in Thailand and abroad. 
Others had helped produce programs on the VOPT clandestine radio 
station, while some of the poets and writers wrote new songs for the 
People’s Army. 

On September 28, 1977 the CPT announced establishment of a 
new nine-person Coordinating Committee of Nation and Democracy 
Loving Forces (Khana Kammakan Prasan Ngan Kamlang Rak Chat 
Rak Prachathipatai). This appears to be the party’s formal United 
Front mechanism, the committee members of which are: 


Udom Srisuwan Chairman (Member of the CPT 
Central Committee) 

Boonyen Wothong Vice Chairman 

Monkon Na Nakhon Committee Member 

Therdphum Chaidee Committee Member 

Sithon Yotkantha Committee Member 

Samak Chalikun Committee Member 

Chamni Sakdiseth Committee Member 

Sri Inthapathi Committee Member and Spokesman 

Thirayut Boonmi Committee Member and Secretary 


This United Front group includes representatives from the Socialist 
Party (Boonyen), the Socialist Front Party (Samak), the farmers move- 
ment (Sithon), the labor movement (Therdphum), the mass media (Sri, 
formerly of the government’s Public Relations Department), the stu- 
dent movement (Thirayut), as well as two long-time CPT members— 
Udom and Mongkol. 

One of the major transitional challenges facing the CPT was that 
of absorbing the 1,000 or more university students who joined the 
armed struggle after the 1976 coup. Although these students were 
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committed ideologically or they would not have been there, many of 
them undoubtedly found it difficult to withstand the hardships of 
jungle life. The CPT was well aware of this fact and placed these 
students in small groups of five to ten each in many of the 250 “liber- 
ated villages” where the CPT was in full control. Here life was some- 
what less strenuous than in the active fighting zones. There was also a 
question as to whether the CPT could afford to support all these 
students, considering the party’s limited logistic capabilities. VOPT 
broadcasts suggested that the CPT did not seem to have much of a 
problem in this regard, since in 1977 the radio station was calling for 
even more “patriots” to come and join the revolutionary struggle. The 
party claimed that life in the jungle was not as hard as people might 
expect it to be.?8 

The remaining university students who did not go to the hills 
remained very quiet after the 1976 coup. Many of <hem, however, 
listened frequently to the clandestine VOPT radio broadcasts, and read 
underground newsletters, relying on these media sources more than on 
the government’s radio stations and censored newspapers. Contact with 
friends in the hills was relatively frequent. Although they could not 
engage openly in any political activities under martial law, many of 
them were simply biding their time watching as the Thanin govern- 
ment and then the military government of General Kriangsak Cho- 
manand attempted to cope with a revolutionary movement of growing 
capability. Success for the communist movement was certainly not im- 
inent; but its potential had been enhanced inordinately by the influx 
of young new leaders. To a great extent, the future of Thailand now 
rests in their hands. 


23 Voice of the People of Thailand, broadcast in April 1977. 
DAVID MORELL is Research Political Scientist at Princeton University; Chai-anan 
Sumudavanija is Associate Professor of Political Science, Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 





FACTORS INFLUENCING RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE COMMUNIST PARTIES 
OF THAILAND AND LAOS 





Martin Stuart-Fox* 


ON THE SURFACE, relations between the Lao People’s 
Revolutionary Party (LPRP) and the Communist Party of Thailand 
(CPT) are close and cordial. The Lao have expressed support for the 
Thai liberation movement, and the Thai have acclaimed the triumph 
of people’s democracy in Laos. There is reason to believe, however, that 
relations are not as amicable as they appear. This paper will examine 
in historical perspective three sets of interlocking factors which affect 
relations between the two parties, and which are likely to become of 
increasing importance if and as the Thai insurgency continues to gain 
ground. 

The first of these factors concerns the Sino-Soviet dispute and ac- 
companying ideological differences. As the wars between Vietnam and 
Kampuchea and between China and Vietnam have both so starkly 
shown, ideological differences may serve to reinforce traditional 
antipathies based upon historical, ethnic, and geopolitical grounds. 
The resulting combination may cause relations to deteriorate to 
the point of war, even between states whose governments share a 
common devotion to Marxism-Leninism and the ideals of proletarian 
internationalism and solidarity. Increasingly the Thai and Lao com- 
munist parties find themselves on opposing sides of the Sino-Soviet 
divide—a development which promises to complicate relations be- 
tween the two parties. 


“An earlier version of this paper was presented at the second national con- 
ference of the Asian Studies Association of Australia at the University of New South 
Wales, Sydney, in May 1978. 
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A second factor influencing inter-party relations stems from the 
geopolitical position of Laos in the narrower context of a Thai- 
Vietnamese competition for dominance on the Southeast Asian main- 
Jand. What complicates this second factor is that both of the principal 
protagonists must conduct their affairs in the shadow cf Peking’s con- 
ception of a Chinese sphere of influence in the region. The deteriora- 
tion of relations between the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) has in part obscured this 
ancient Thai-Vietnamese rivalry. In addition China’s relations with 
the states of mainland Southeast Asia are conducted in the context of 
its dispute with the Soviet Union. But this should not obscure the im- 
portance for Laos (and also Kampuchea) of ‘Thai-Vietnamese relations, 
for historically the sovereign status of the Lao state(s) has depended 
upon the degree to which the influence of either Vietnam or Thailand 
has been dominant, or mutually balanced the other. 

The third factor concerns irredentist Lao ambitions in the North- 
east of Thailand based upon the area’s ethnic constitution and cultural 
traditions. This bilateral factor, while it may not rank in importance 
with the previous two, nevertheless must be considered in analyzing 
the current state of CPT-LPRP relations, for it threatens further to 
exacerbate differences that stem from broader ideolozical and geo- 
political considerations. From the combined perspectives presented by 
these three interlocking factors an attempt will be made to draw cer- 
tain tentative conclusions about the likely shape of future relations 
between Thailand and Laos both on a party to party level and perhaps 
eventually on a state to state level. 


Effects of the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


The communist parties of Thailand and Laos have come to find 
themselves on opposite sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute. ‘The reasons for 
this are partly due to calculated self-interest, partly to inescapable geo- 
political conditions, and partly to historical accident. A Siamese Com- 
munist Party may have existed briefly in the 1930s when the Indo- 
chinese Communist Party (ICP) may also have sought recruits in Thai- 
land, but the present Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) dates its 
existence from 1942. At that time no fewer than four apparently distinct 
parties were operating on Thai territory: the Malay Communist Party 
in the far south, the ICP among Vietnamese in the northeast, the 
Chinese Communist Party of Thailand (CCPT) among overseas Chi- 
nese, and the CPT, which may at the time have been limited to ethnic 
Thai. 

The CPT probably owed much to the guidance of the CCPT until 
the Jatter reduced its activities following establishment of the PRC in 
1949 and most of its members joined the CPT. CPT links with the 
Chinese community in Thailand have thus continued, as have the 
party’s ideological and organizational relations with Peking. The ma- 
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jority of members of the Central Committee of the CPT is reportedly 
still made up of ethnic Chinese,! although the full membership has 
never been published. Since its inception, therefore, the CPT has been 
almost entirely dependent upon Peking. Apart from a brief period from 
1946 to 1948, the CPT has been illegal in Thailand, and has been 
forced to operate underground. Many of its leaders have lived for ex- 
tended periods in Peking and news of the party’s policies and activities 
have been published almost exclusively in Chinese news media, or over 
the Chinese-controlled clandestine radio station Voice of the People 
of Thailand (VOPT) that broadcasts in Thai from southern Yunnan. 

A relationship of sponsorship somewhat similar to that between 
the Chinese and Thai parties has existed between the Vietnamese and 
Lao, though for very different reasons. Whereas the former developed 
from the key historical role played by ethnic Chinese in the Thai com- 
munist movement, the latter originated in a common opposition to 
first the French and subsequently the American presence in Indochina. 

The Lao communist movement can trace its origins to those Lao 
who became members of the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) in 
the 1930s. It was not until 1950 that the movement took on a character 
of its own when two organizations were set up in northern Vietnam, a 
resistance government of the State of Laos (Pathet Lao)? and a broad 
political front later known as the Neo Lao Hak Xat (NLHX, the Lao 
Patriotic Front). Following the formal dissolution of the ICP in March 
1951, the Lao moved slowly in organizing their own party. Only in 
1955, according to official Pathet Lao accounts, was the Lao People’s 
Party (later the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party—LPRP) founded. 
Throughout its existence the Pathet Lao (PL) have maintained ex- 
ceptionally close ties with the Vietnamese communist movement, ties 
that have since been cemented by the signing in July 1977 of a 25-year 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the SRV and the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Laos (PDRL). 

Despite these differences in origins and alliances, official relations 
between the LPRP and the CPT have been, as far as can be determined, 
friendly and cooperative. With the escalation of communist activity in 
Thailand following the founding of the Thai Patriotic Front (TPF) 
early in 1965 and the subsequent initiation of armed struggle later in 
the year, aid channelled through the Pathet Lao became of increasing 
importance to the CPT. Party cadres and insurgents were trained in 
camps in Pathet Lao areas of Laos or were escorted in transit to North 
Vietnam and China, while agents, arms, and supplies found their way 
back across the Mekong.’ Infrequent published references to each other 


1 Justus M. van der Kroef, “Communism and Political Instability in Thailand,” 
Issues and Studies, 12:9 (September 1976), p. 96. 

2 This is the term under which the Lao communist movement as a whole has 
been most widely known internationally, and it will be so used in this paper. 

3 For one of many accounts of this two-way traffic see the reports on the Thai 
National Security Council’s White Paper on Communist Insurgency carried in The 
Voice of the Nation (Bangkok), September 3, 4, and 5, 1976. 
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were limited to mutual support for policies pursued. 

With the final victory of the Pathet Lao signed and sealed by the 
overthrow of the monarchy and proclamation of LPDR at the end of 
1975, a new situation prevailed along the middle reaches of the Mekong. 
A communist Laos in full control of the Lao river towns was in an 
excellent position to increase assistance to the Thai communists and 
thus to increase its influence within the Thai communist movement. 
To date this influence appears to have been exercised principally on 
behalf of those states with which Laos has the closest political and 
ideological relations, namely the SRV and the USSR, but this should 
not obscure the potential the Lao have to act in their own interests 
should the need arise. Since 1975 Laos has come to be ever more closely 
identified, through alliance with the Vietnamese, with the Soviet side 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute. At the same time continued CPT depen- 
dence upon Peking has meant that party relations across the Mekong 
have increasingly been influenced by differences between Moscow and 
Peking. This has already led to tensions between the CPT and LPRP, 
tensions which, exacerbated as they are by additional factors to be con- 
sidered below, could increase in the future to the point where they 
seriously affect the direction and progress of the Thai insurgency move- 
ment. 

The Lao have trodden a helpless path in the slippery ground be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. Despite what appears to have been real 
efforts to treat both as evenhandedly as possible, Laos has been in- 
evitably drawn into the Soviet orbit through Vientiane’s relations with 
Hanoi, especially since the serious deterioration of relations between 
the Chinese and Vietnamese. Not surprisingly, as Lao relations with 
Moscow have become increasingly close, relations with Peking have 
cooled. The Chinese, however, perhaps in recognition of the Lao dilem- 
ma, have stopped short of denouncing the Lao regime in the kind of 
terms reserved for Hanoi.5 

Lao-Chinese relations lost something of their former warmth with 
the signing of a cease-fire with the Royal Lao Government in 1973. 
Despite Peking’s stated approval of the subsequent formation of a Pro- 
visional Government of National Union representing equally com- 
munists and rightists, there is reason to believe the Chinese were un- 
happy at this departure from accepted Maoist practice. However, this 
did not prevent them from providing assistance to the new government, 
as well as giving separate aid grants to the Pathet Lao. Any reservations 
the Chinese may have expressed must have returned to haunt them 
with the PL victory in 1975. What was of far greater concern to the 
Chinese, however, was the rapid influx of Soviet technicians and ad- 
visers, whom Peking quickly accused of trying to replace the Amer- 


4 At least this has been the conclusion of most observers. See, e.g., MacAlister 
Brown and Joseph J. Zasloff, “Laos 1977: The Realities of Independence,” Asian 
Survey, 18:2 (February 1978), p. 174. l 

6 The only criticism that has appeared has been in the pro-Peking Hong Kong 
press. Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), July 14, 1978. 
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icans.ë As Premier Hua Kuo Feng warned Lao Prime Minister Kaysone 
Phomvihan during the latter’s visit to Peking in March 1976: 


The superpower that hawks ‘detente’ while extending its grabbling claws 
everywhere . . . [is] stepping up arms expansion and war preparations 
and attempting to bring more countries into its sphere of influence and 
play the hegemonic overlord.? 


Though the Chinese insisted that their relations with the Lao re- 
mained “correct,” it was soon clear that the policies followed by the 
new regime in Vientiane scarcely met with Chinese approval. In an 
editorial congratulating the LPRP on the first anniversary of its found- 
ing, the Chinese once again called upon the Lao to maintain their 
“independence and self-reliance,’® but to no avail. Laos was being 
drawn ever more closely into the Soviet orbit. In retrospect, a pro- 
Soviet bias was evident even in the new Lao regime’s first year in power. 
Lao Prime Minister Kaysone Phomvihan twice visited Moscow in 1976, 
the second time at the head of the LPRP delegation to the 25th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. He went only once 
to Peking. The agreement he signed with the Chinese for economic and 
technical assistance and cooperation was little more than a formal 
document, and Chinese aid to Laos has remained limited compared to 
that of the Soviet bloc. 

During 1977 the Soviet presence and influence in Laos increased 
considerably. Throughout the year the veritable stream of Soviet bloc 
delegations visiting Laos far outnumbered the Chinese, and a quick 
survey of the official Lao media showed that while a number of articles 
on Chinese achievements in science and technology were carried, news 
items with political content clearly favored the Soviets. At the same 
time the Soviet military presence in Laos increased. In April a high 
ranking Lao military mission led by the Minister of Defence Khamtay 
Siphandone visited the USSR for secret talks. By September the first ten 
MIG-21s had arrived at Vientiane’s Wattay airport. ‘Throughout the 
country Soviet and Eastern European teams of experts were everywhere 
in evidence. Kaysone’s six-week tour of eight communist states, includ- 
ing Cuba and Mongolia, “cemented” the Soviet link. 

Only in the far northern Lao provinces abutting the Chinese bor- 
der has Peking maintained an important presence. A new agreement 
was signed in April 1976 to continue the construction of a system of 
roads begun in 1962 that snakes down from the Yunnanese frontier 
towards Ban Houei Sai and Luang Prabang.® The Chinese were also 


6 New York Times, October 9, 1975. By the end of the year there were reported 
to be over 500 Soviet advisers and technicians in Laos. Ibid. December 25, 1975. 

7 Peking Review, March 19, 1976. 
jeu Editorial in Renmin Ribao (Peking) carried in Peking Review, December 10, 
8Khaosan Pathet Lao (Vientiane) April 6, 1976, in USSR and Third World, 6: 
FR (April 1 to July 31, 1976), p. 104. See also Siang Pasason (Vientiane) , May 1], 
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reported to be guarding and supplying the “reeducation” camps set up 
in Phong Saly province for the more intractable former rightists. If the 
accounts of Thai prisoners released as a goodwill gesture are to be be- 
lieved, even the camp medical personnel were Chinese.1¢ In late 1977 
the Chinese apparently attempted to counter the overwhelming Soviet 
presence by offering to extend their road network further south, set up 
a number of light industries and, most spectacularly, build a railway 
from Yunnan to Kampuchea down the length of Laos.11 The Lao re- 
fused all three proposals. But this may not have been simply due to 
Soviet and Vietnamese pressure. The Chinese presence in northern 
Lacs has caused concern in Vientiane for years, and the prospect of an 
extension of the Chinese presence further south may not have been 
palatable even to those unhappy over the degree to which Laos is sub- 
servient to Vietnam. 

By the middle of 1978 Chinese-Vietnamese relations were deterior- 
ating rapidly over the problem of the SRV’s treatment of its ethnic 
Chinese minority. Initial Lao attempts to take a neutral position soon 
began to give way to a pro-Vietnamese stance.!2 On the first anniversary 
of the signing of the treaty of friendship and cooperation between Laos 
and Vietnam, Kaysone affirmed that the Lao stood by the struggle of 
the Vietnamese people “to defend their independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity against threats, pressure, trouble-making, provoca- 
tion, violation, slander and sabotage, committed by the imperialists and 
the international reactionaries.” By using the Vietnamese term for 
the Chinese (“international reactionaries’), Kaysone committed Laos 
to the Vietnamese side of Hanoi’s dispute with Peking, a position sub- 
sequently reiterated by the Lao media. A somewhat ambiguous state- 
ment later by Lao President Souphanouvong complaining that un- 
named third parties were attempting to “sow division between the Lao 
people and the Chinese people” may have reflected an attempt by the 
Lao ruling elite to right the balance.13 But the Lao came out firmly on 
the Vietnamese side following the overthrow of the Po] Pot regime in 
Cambodia and the Chinese invasion of Vietnam./# 

_ The Chinese reaction to these developments has been controlled. 
While Peking has reportedly withdrawn some 10,000 soldiers and road 
workers from northern Laos with the completion of a major section of 
road, between 5,000 and 8,000 remain.5 The Chinese have also ap- 


10 The Australian, February 15, 1978. 

11 Nayan Chanda, “Laos Caught in the Crossfire,” FEER, June 16, 1978. 

12 By the end of June a Lao army broadcast was calling upon the country’s 
armed forces “in solidarity with Vietnamese armed forces, to improve themselves in 
the service of Indochinese and Southeast Asian sovereignty and independence,” 
quoted by Agence France Presse (AFP) from Bangkok, June 29, 1978 (FBIS, June 
30, 1978) . 

13 New York Times, July 23, 1978. 

14 See commentaries carried by Khaosan Pathet Lao (Bulletin Quotidien), Jan- 
uary 9, 1979 and February 21, 1979. 

15 Nayan Chanda, “A New Threat from the Mountain Tribes,” FEER, Septem- 
ber 1, 1978. 
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parently closed down their de facto consultate at Oudomsay, but this 
was at Lao urging. Otherwise full diplomatic relations have been main- 
tained on both sides. Thus while the Soviet Union undoubtedly holds 
the upper hand in Laos, the Chinese have refused to concede victory in 
this struggle for influence in such a strategic location. 

However, if Chinese influence within the LPRP is considerably less 
than that exercised by the Soviet Union, Soviet relations with the CPT 
have been nonexistent. The Russians have evidently felt that they 
could better exert an influence in Thailand by pursuing relations with 
the Thai Government than by supporting a relatively weak communist 
party so closely identified with Peking. This has left Peking in virtual 
control of the Thai revolution. Whether the Chinese exercise close 
direction at all levels of the insurgency movement—te., with the Thai 
People’s Liberation Armed Forces (LPLAF)—is open to question, how- 
ever. What is clear is that since 1964, when the CPT came out clearly 
on the Chinese side of the debate over revisionism, it has followed a 
course of unwavering support for Peking. The decision taken accord- 
ing to the CPT in 1961, but not put into effect until 1964, to escalate 
the struggle from political agitation to armed revoluion constituted a 
deliberate application of the Maoist model. “The path of seizing po- 
litical power by armed force and surrounding the city with the country- 
side” still sums up the Maoist philosophy of the CPT.1¢ At the same 
time the CPT has been loud in its criticisms of “Soviet revisionism” 
and the “Soviet social imperialists.”47 

Since 1976, therefore, an ideological rift has opened between the 
LPRP and the CPT. The CPT has been consistent in its support for 
the Chinese and in its application of Maoist principles of revolution, 
while the Lao have gravitated from a neutral position during their 
own revolutionary struggle to a pro-Soviet stance in line with changing 
Vietnamese policy. On an official level this has not prevented state- 
ments of mutual support; nor on a practical level has it meant any 
discernible decrease in the flow of aid to the Thai insurgents.?8 On the 
contrary, the flow of aid appears to have increased, but it is precisely 
because of this that friction has arisen, for such assistance is seldom 
given entirely altruistically. Indeed, the Lao appear to be using their 
new potential as a source of practical support for the Thai insurgents 
to undermine the ideological commitment of members of the CPT. 


16“The Dawn of a New Year of Unity and Victory,” Voice of the People of 
Thailand (VOPT) , December 31, 1976 (FBIS, January 6, 1977). 

17 See, e.g., VOPT, September 20, 1977 (FBIS, September 26, 1977) in which the 
claim is also made that with the phasing down of the U.S. military presence in 
Thailand the Soviets were attempting to take their place. The methods of the 
Russians, the broadcast warned, were “more dangerous and artistic” than those of 
the Americans! 

i8For CPT support for the Lao, see, eg, VOPT, January 20, 1977 (FBIS, 
January 28, 1977). For material assistance, see the account given in Bangkok Post 
Sunday Magazine, April 6, 1975. 

19 John Everingham, last permanent Western correspondent to be expelled from 
Laos, personal communication, September 1977, Everingham reports meeting in 
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The threat that this poses to friendly relations between the Lao and 
Thai communist movements is obvious, but the threat is even more 
serious given Thai suspicions of Vietnamese intentions and the role 
the Lao are playing in bringing those intentions to fruition. The geo- 
graphical position of Laos alone would make it necessary to take the 
broad context of Thai-Vietnamese competition for cultural and po- 
litical dominance in mainland Southeast Asia into account in examin- 
ing the relationship between the LPRP and the CPT. Lao alliance with 
the Vietnamese identifies them in the eyes of all Thai with an ancient 
rival, and thereby inevitably generates a degree of distrust even be- 
tween fraternal parties. 


Thai-Vietnamese Rivalry 


It is probably too early to state that “The eliminations are over 
in determining which are the most vital civilizations on the peninsula 
fof Mainland Southeast Asia], and the finals are about to start. The 
finalists are Thailand and Vietnam.’’?° But there is a ring of reality 
about this statement that both Thai and Vietnamese might recognize. 
Once the movement of the Vietnamese and Thai down the coastal 
plains of Vietnam and the Menam Valley, respectively, had reached its 
southern limits, both states turned towards the Mekong basin where 
the Lao were too weak and disunited to resist them. From the moment 
that Vietnamese and ‘Thai came into direct confrontation in Laos in 
the 18th century, Lao relations with each power have been a function 
of relations with the other. Changes in fortune saw first the Vietnamese 
then the Thai gain political control over the Lao principalities. In 
Cambodia an inconclusive struggle led to the establishment of a joint 
mandate. The arrival of the French in Cambodia and in Laos by the 
end of the nineteenth century had the effect of tipping the balance 
against the Thai, for the French succeeeded in effectively destroying 
Thai influence over both countries. 

Since the Second World War both Thailand and Vietnam have 
seen their defense and security as being intimately connected with the 
situation in Laos and Cambodia. A brief period of friendly relations 
between the Viet Minh and the “Free Thai” government from 1945 to 
1946 was brought to an abrupt end by the military coup that returned 
Marshal Pibun Songkram to power in Bangkok. Since then ideological 
differences have reinforced traditional antagonisms between Thailand 
and Vietnam, adding an edge to their rivalry for influence in Laos, a 
rivalry played out for at least a decade prior to 1975 in a semiclandes- 
tine war of secret forces, each side supporting its own Lao client. 


Vientiane a Thai student activist he had known in Bangkok. This student claimed 
to be a CPT agent sent to Laos after the Thai military coup of October 1976 to 
attend camps for CPT recruits. His instructions were to counter pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda on the part of the predominantly Lao instructors. 

20 Jeffrey Race, “The Future of Thailand,” Pacific Community, & 2 (January 
1977), p. 321. 
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Lao-Thai relations therefore need to be understood in the light of 
this historical Thai-Vietnamese rivalry, a rivalry which is unlikely to 
disappear, even in the event of a communist government coming to 
power in Bangkok. For “the competition, if not conflict, between the 
two peoples is fundamental to the political life of mainland Southeast 
Asia and, therefore, to the permanent security considerations of Thai- 
land.”2! And one might add “and of Vietnam.” And as in the past, 
since opportunities for direct interference in each other’s affairs are 
limited, the primary arenas in which this rivalry is likely to continue 
to be played out are the Mekong states of Laos and Kampuchea. 

The victory of the Pathet Lao in 1975 meant the victory of the 
Vietnamese, but a victory that is not necessarily final. The Thai have 
long considered that they have a special interest in Laos, and it is an 
interest any Thai government is bound to attempt to reassert should 
the opportunity arise. But any government in Bangkok will find it 
difficult to compete with the Vietnamese. Not only do many Lao fear 
cultural absorption by the Thai more than by the more ethnically, cul- 
turally, and linguistically dissimilar Vietnamese,?? but Vietnam has 
stolen a march that will be hard to match. The dominant position of 
influence Hanoi has acquired in Laos is clear from the terms of the 
Friendship treaty between the two states, the provisions of which tie 
Laos closely to the Vietnamese politically, militarily, economically, and 
culturally. Of the economic provisions, the most important is certainly 
the promised use of Danang as a duty free port and construction of a 
road system linking it with the Lao Mekong towns. Once completed, 
this will free the Lao from reliance upon Thailand for the transit of 
goods. The pact also included a border agreement, the secret provi- 
sions of which reportedly “rationalize” the border at two points, both 
in Hanoi’s favor.?8 

The military provisions of the agreement, however, were of greatest 
interest. Article two pledged close cooperation between the two powers 
and mutual support in “reinforcing the defence capacity, preserving 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity and defending 
the people’s peaceful labour against all schemes and acts of sabotage by 
imperialism and foreign reactionary forces.”24 The “hostile policy” of 
the Thai government, especially in permitting the use of its territory 
for American bases, was singled out as a principal threat. Military as- 
sistance will be provided against “imperialism and foreign reactionary 
forces,” a designation taken to include Lao rightist insurgents operating 


21 David A. Wilson, The United States and the Future of Thailand (New York: 
Praeger, 1970), p. 52. 

22 During two years spent in Laos as correspondent for United Press Inter- 
national (UPI), the author quite frequently heard fears of Thai cultural domination 
expressed, especially among neutralist students and junior military officers. 

23 John Everingham, personal communication, January 1977. These areas are 
reportedly two “bulges” which the Vietnamese had previously occupied, one east of 
Savannakhet, the other southeast of Sam Neua. See Carlyle Thayer, “Viet Nam’s 
External Relations: An Overview,” Pacific Community, 9:2 (January 1978), p. 231, 
note 3. 

24 FEER, July 29, 1977. 
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from ‘Thailand. The treaty therefore provides a legal basis for the 
stationing of Vietnamese troops in Laos for the forseeable future. 

The terms of the Lao-Vietnamese treaty call into question long- 
term Vietnamese objectives in Southeast Asia. It was a consistent claim 
of the Pol Pot regime in Kampuchea (Cambodia) tha the Vietnamese 
intended to establish an Indochinese federation in which they would 
play the dominant role. What is evident is that since the inception of 
the Indochinese Communist Party, the Vietnamese heve shown a con- 
tinuing interest in what happens in Kampuchea and Laos that repre- 
sents something more than an altruistic concern for one’s neighbors. 
The 1951 platform of the Viet Nam Workers’ Party (the Lao Dang) 
states in article 12 that: 


In the common interests of the three peoples, the p2ople of Viet-Nam 
are willing to enter into long-term co-operation with me peoples of Laos 
and Cambodia, with a view to bringing about an Independent, free, 
strong, and prosperous federation of states of Viet-Nam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, if the three peoples so desire.25 (emphasis addec) 


This is the earliest reference to an Indochinese -ederation in the 
form that the Kampucheans so object to. But it is alsc the last, at least 
in official publications resulting from the deliberations of the highest 
policy-making body in Vietnam, the National Congresses of the Viet- 
namese Communist Party. What is more, the Vietramese have spe- 
cifically denied any such intentions. During the period of internal 
struggle that lasted until 1975 it seems clear the Vietnamese modified 
their position.26 The treaty with Laos must now be viewed as taking 
the place of any closer political union.?? This relatiorship of “militant 
solidarity” and “special friendship” is all that Hanoi now desires, but 
both were rejected by Kampuchea as resulting in a loss of independence 
similar to that in a formal federation. But while the provisions of the 
25-year treaty leave Vietnam in an ideal position in Laos, free of the 
obligations and drawbacks implicit in a federation, it also does permit 
the Thai a certain latitude they would otherwise not have had in 
pressing their own interests in Laos. 

Not all Lao are happy with the close relationsh_p with Vietnam. 
Popular resentment of the Vietnamese presence and irfluence in Laos is 


25 People’s China, Supplement, 3:9 (May 1, 1951), p. 8. Dernis J. Duncanson in 
“Indo-China: The Conflict Analysed,” Conflict Studies, no. 39 (October 1973) , p. 12, 
note 6, maintains that the last phrase, “if these peoples so des-re,’ was only added 
in the English translation. 

26 It has been suggested that a move in the direction of federation was attempted 
with the signing of a joint declaration by delegates from Nor-h Vietnam, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of South Vietnam, the Khmer Rouge, and the PL in 1970 
pledging mutual assistance in the struggle against U.S. impe-ialism. See Ellen J. 
Hammer, “Indochina: Communist but Non-aligned,” Problens of Communism, 
25:3 (May-June 1976) , p. 2. 

27 Such a situation fulfils, so far as Laos is concerned, the demands of Vietnamese 
foreign policy of monolithic proletarianism and the possibiliry of pursuing “pro- 
tracted militancy” vis-a-vis Thailand, and by extension, ASEAN., See Douglas Pike, 
“Conceptions of Asian Security: Indochina,” Asian Forum, 8: 4 (Autumn 1976), p. 84. 
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widespread—one reason why Vietnamese troops only visit Lao towns 
in small groups for short periods. Despite every attempt by the LPRP 
to encourage friendly feelings towards the Vietnamese, suspicion of 
Vietnamese motives runs deep, even within the Pathet Lao, some of 
whom have reportedly joined antigovernment insurgents in the south 
precisely for this reason.?8 I have argued elsewhere that divisions exist 
within the politiburo of the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party which 
can best be seen as differentiating a moderate Lao “nationalist” faction 
loosely grouped around Souphanouvong and Phoumi Vongvichit, from 
a hardline pro-Vietnamese majority led by Kaysone, rather than as an 
ideological division along strict Sino-Soviet lines.29 Charges that Kay- 
sone himself is more Vietnamese than Lao (his father was Vietnamese) 
rub a particularly raw nerve in Vientiane, and there were no fewer 
than three attempts on his life in the course of a year. It would clearly 
be in the best interests of Thai of any political persuasion to attempt 
to influence events in Laos in favour of the Lao “nationalists.” And 
the Thai communists may well find themselves in a better position to 
do this in the future than the government in Bangkok. 

Since the Lao, given their geographical position, can hardly escape 
becoming embroiled in the long-term rivalry between Thai and Viet- 
namese, they are left with two alternatives: to throw in their lot with 
one or other of the two protagonists, or to attempt to balance one 
against the other by distancing themselves from both. While the domin- 
ant faction within the Lao politburo has opted for the Vietnamese, the 
latter course would appear to be preferred by the “nationalist” faction. 
However, given the power and ambitions of the Vietnamese, such a 
course is only possible with the support of one of the great powers. The 
Thai alone are an insufficient counterweight to the Vietnamese. ‘The 
former Kampuchean regime turned to China, a course that would also 
be open to the Lao. Both states might have turned to the Soviet Union 
had Moscow not decided that its anti-Chinese interests were best served 
by fostering relations with Hanoi. The Soviet presence in Laos is un- 
likely to permit the Lao to counter Vietnamese pressure, for the Soviets 
will almost certainly defer to Hanoi over any conflict of interests in 
Laos. 

Thai-Vietnamese rivalry as it affects Laos is, however, compli- 
cated by a further factor, hostility leading to the border war between 
Hanoi and Peking. Competition between Vietnamese and Chinese for 
influence in mainland southeast Asia has been traced back to the estab- 
lishment of a Thai Autonomous Region in southern China in 1953. 
While this is uncertain, it does seem that the setting up of the Thai 
Patriotic Front was a Chinese attempt to undercut Vietnam’s growing 


28 AFP dispatch from Bangkok in English, August 21, 1977 (FBIS, August 21, 
1977). See also Robert Shaplen, “Letter from Laos,’ The New Yorker, August 2, 
1976, p. 66. For reports of PL defections to the rebels, see Daily Time (Bangkok), 
February 22, 1977 (FBIS, February 23, 1977) . 

29 Martin Stuart-Fox, “The Lao Revolution: Leadership and Policy Differences,” 
Australian Outlook, 31: 2 (August 1977), pp. 279-288. 
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influence in northeast Thailand. As early as 1966 the CPT, on behalf 
of Peking, criticized the failure of Hanoi to adopt a pro-Chinese post- 
tion in the Sino-Soviet dispute®° The Chinese were well aware that 
Vietnamese influence in Thailand might open the way for Soviet inter- 
ference in the Thai insurgency. With the signing of a 25-year treaty of 
friendship between Vietnam and the USSR and the eatry of the SRV 
into Comecon, Peking’s worst fears have been confirmed. The Chinese 
have a special interest, therefore, in counteracting Vietrramese influence 
not only in Thailand but also, if possible, in Laos and now in Kampu- 
chea. Chinese efforts in this direction are likely therefore to work in 
support of Thai interests in both states. 

The Lao alliance with the SRV has not enabled the LPRP to 
escape the continuing Thai-Vietnamese struggle for dominance in 
mainland Southeast Asia. If anything it has had an oppesite effect. For 
the Thai are distrustful of Vietnamese intentions, especially following 
the invasion of Kampuchea; and whatever Hanoi’s prockimed policies 
towards Thailand, the Lao-Vietnamese alliance allows Vietnamese- 
Thai rivalry to continue, as it were, by proxy.! Thus tke Vietnamese- 
Thai struggle should be seen as continuing at two furtker levels: one 
affecting relations between the Lao and Thai governnzents; another 
relations between the LPRP and the CPT. 

LPRP-CPT relations within the Thai insurgency Fave been in- 
fluenced by Chinese-Vietnamese antipathies. There is ev-dence that a 
struggle for influence between the two powers has been waged for con- 
trol over the Thai revolution. The importance of this fr long-term 
Thai-Vietnamese rivalry lies in the fact that if the CET could be 
wooed away from its pro-Chinese position to one more sympathetic to 
the Vietnamese, Hanoi would have gone a long way towa-ds reducing 
Peking’s influence in the region, an influence which cou d favor the 
‘Thai. As the upper echelons of the CPT are staunchly >ro-Chinese, 
Hanoi was forced to focus its propaganda at the middle-ezhelon level 
of the party and among the guerrillas of the Thai People’s Liberation 
Armed Forces (TPLAF). Here the Lao again played a crucial role. 

Two events completely altered the nature of armed revolution in 
Thailand, opening the way for the Vietnamese to pursue their aims: 
the first was the victory of communists in South Vietnam, Kampuchea, 
and Laos; the second was the Thai military coup of December 6,/1976. 
An end to fighting and the U.S. presence allowed the Indochinese 
states to channel something of their considerable revolutionary experi- 
ence elsewhere—and where better than Thailand with whcse govern- 
ment old scores were still to be settled. Already by the erd of 1975 


30 Donald E. Weatherbee, The United Front in Thailand: A Documentary An- 
alysis (Columbia, S.C.: University of South Carolina, 1970), p. 48. 

31 Thus Vietnamese promises not to aid the Thai insurgents do not necessarily 
mean that aid will dry up. The Lao can always be held responsible. See FEER, 
November 10, 1978. 
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reports quoting diplomatic sources spoke of an increased flow of weap- 
ons to the Thai insurgents.?? 

The violence of the Thai right-wing military coup and the harsh 
antileftist bans and penalties that followed ensured a notable increase 
in recruits for the CPT and its front organizations. ‘These included 
hundreds of students, a number of ranking members of the Socialist 
Party of Thailand (SPT) and their followers, intellectuals, workers, 
and peasants. Many of these were directed to training camps in Laos?? 
where their instructors included Vietnamese, Lao, and Thai cadres.*4 

The CPT welcomed all new converts to the revolutionary cause, 
and called for the creation of an expanded national front to include 
not only workers, farmers, and small capitalists, but also “national 
capitalists of all nationalities,” students, teachers, and intellectuals. 
The party specifically declared its willingness to join with “any political 
parties, organizations and people who are patriotic and democracy- 
loving.’’35 ‘This resulted in the formation of the Committee for Coordi- 
nating Patriotic and Democratic Forces (CCPDF) on September 28, 
1977, The inclusion of student radicals and SPT members under the 
leadership of former MP Khaisaeng Suksai in this organization is likely 
to be significant for the future policies of the CPT since both are less 
ideologically committed to Peking. The long-term effect may be to 
strengthen the hand of pro-Soviet elements®* and those cadres within 
the party who would prefer the CPT to adopt a more even-handed 
approach to the Sino-Soviet dispute on the pragmatic grounds that this 
would ensure aid from both camps and permit the party more flexibil- 
ity in prosecuting the revolution.?? The Lao are in a position to en- 
courage any tendency within the CPT in this direction. Thai press re- 
ports of a division into pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet (pro-Vietnamese) 
factions, however, cannot be definitely substantiated,?8 and reports of 


32 New York Times, October 9, 1975. 

33 For Thai students training in Lao camps see Siam Rath (Bangkok), January 
29,1977 (FBIS, February 3, 1977). 

84 Bangkok Post, February 7, 1976 (FBIS, February 9, 1976) for Vietnamese 
cadres taking seminars for Thai recruits. 

35 CPT Thirty-fourth Anniversary Statement, reprinted in Journal of Con- 
temporary Asia, 7: 3 (1977), pp. 430-434. 

36 Moscow has reportedly deposited $10 million in Vientiane to send Thai 
students to study in the Soviet Union, Justus M. van der Kroef, “Thailand: A New 
Phase in the Insurgency,” Pacific Community, 8: 4 (July 1977), pp. 615-616. 

387 The CPT has managed to gain support from student radicals and former 
socialists for its Maoist strategy of rural insurgency. VOPT, January 2, 1977 (FBIS, 
January 6, 1977); VOPT, September 3, 1977 (FBIS, September 7, 1977). See also 
FEER, November 19, 1976, and the statement by four SPT leaders carried in Journal 
of Contemporary Asia, 7: 2 (1977), pp. 264-267. But it is also clear that the CPT is 
encountering some opposition from its new recruits to its pro-Chinese line. The 
National Student Centre of Thailand has stressed the necessity for students who have 
joined the armed struggle “to study and master the political line,” and “serious! 
adjust themselves to the new concepts.” VOPT, January 2, 1978 (FBIS, January 6, 
1978). 

38 General Saiyut Koetphon, Deputy Director of the Internal Security Operation: 
Command (ISOC), suggested in an interview that the TCP was losing ground 
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the founding of a separate pro-Soviet communist party in southern 
‘Thailand can be discounted. For evidence of a struggle for influence 
within the Thai revolution one must look at the pattern of insurgency. 

During the past decade armed insurgency in Thailand has ex- 
panded from a few minor incidents in the northeast of the country in 
1965 and 1966 to the present situation where well over half the na- 
tion’s provinces have been declared “communist infiltrated.”8? The 
number of insurgents has shown a slow but steady increase to an esti- 
mated figure in 1977 of some six to eight thousand men under arms 
supported by up to a million sympathizers.4¢ Of the four principal 
areas of insurgency, that in the south appears to be under Chinese 
control, though the situation is clouded by the Muslim separatist move- 
ment. That in the north, principally among Meo tribesmen has, at 
least since 1971, been firmly in Chinese hands.*1 Weapons and supplies 
‘enter Thailand along the Chinese-built and controlled road network 
in northern Laos, while Meo cadres are trained in South China.** The 
‘slight insurgent activity in the central-western provinces along the 
Burmese border is as yet of negligible importance. 

In the crucial northeastern Isan region, however, the insurgents 
have always drawn their principal support from Vietnam via Laos. 
Here Vietnamese influence is most pronounced. The intricate supply 
network linking Vietnam with northeastern Thailand across Laos en- 
ables Hanoi to move its agents rapidly into the region. This presented 
a standing threat to Chinese control of the Thai insurgency. Between 
1976 and 1978 Chinese and Vietnamese-backed insurgents competed 
for control of key base areas, in particular the strategic Khao Klor 
mountains where the provinces of Loei, Phitsanulok, and Petchabun 
come together, and in the southern provinces of the Thai northeast 
along the Kampuchean border where Kampuchean support of the CPT 
appears to have been part of a Chinese design to maintain Peking’s 
influence in the Isan region vis-a-vis Hanoi.*% 


since it had been unable to’call a party congress because of an internal power 
struggle between pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet factions, Bangkok Post, February 7, 
1976. 

89 By mid-1978 the number was 46 of 73 provinces. FEER, July 28, 1978. 

40 Estimate by Anders Tandrup in FEER, February 27, 1976. These are slightly 
me a figures given by ISOC. Bangkok World, February 3, 1977 (FBIS, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1977). 

Yi Prank C. Darling, “Rural Insurgencies in Thailand—a Comparative Analysis,” 
Southeast Asian Spectrum (April 1975), p. 15. Also Thomas A. Marks, “Sino-Thai 
Relations,” Asian Affairs, 61: 3 (October 1974), p. 309. 

42 Of the regional insurgencies, the Meo are most directly dependent upon a 
high level of foreign (i.e., Chinese) support. Darling, “Rural Insurgencies,” p. 15. 

43 Both are areas pinpointed in McColl’s analysis of the most effective base area 
for guerilla operations in Thailand. Robert W. McColl, “A Political Geography of 
Revolution: China, Vietnam and Thailand,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol. 11 
(June 1967), pp. 153—167. For a detailed analysis of the Chinese-Vietnamese struggle 
for control of the Thai insurgency, see my “Tensions in the Thai Insurgency” 
(forthcoming). But for the Khao Klor mountains see FEER, June 26, 1976 and Daily 
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The role of the Lao in this contest for influence was essential if 
Hanoi was to compete with Peking. There is no love lost between the 
Thai and the Vietnamese. ‘To send Vietnamese cadres into Thailand 
could easily in the end be counterproductive.*4 The Thai Internal Se- 
curity Operations Command (ISOC) claims to have evidence that 
“foreign military advisers’ have caused some friction within CPT 
ranks.4 But if the Vietnamese are foreigners (and the presence of the 
unassimilated Vietnamese community in the northeast does not help 
their image), this hardly applies to the Lao, especially if they confine 
their activities to the Isan region where the Thai population is ethnic- 
ally and lingustically identical. LPRP cadres can move into the region 
at will and pass themselves off as Thai-Lao. In this more than in the 
provision of weapons and supplies, transit facilities, or training loca- 
tions, lies the importance of the Lao role in the Thai insurgency. The 
very ease with which the Lao can operate in Thailand, given their’ 
close identification with the Vietnamese, makes them doubly suspect in 
the eyes of the CPT central committee. 

The Vietnamese-backed invasion of Kampuchea in January 1979 
has radically changed the balance of forces in mainland southeast Asia, 
though the subsequent Chinese attack on Vietnam may to some extent 
mitigate its effect. The Vietnamese are likely to sign some kind of 
Friendship treaty with their puppet regime in Phnom Penh similar to 
that with Vientiane, thereby procuring, de facto, the federation they 
desired. They are then likely to turn to the problems of economic de- 
velopment and coping with the Chinese. Thus Pham van Dong’s assur- 
ances in Bangkok that Hanoi would not support the Thai insurgents 
either directly or indirectly may perhaps be taken at face value. ‘This 
will not mean that the Lao can escape involvement in “regional rival- 
ries.” Since Peking will no longer be in a position to use Kampuchea 
to support the CPT, the Chinese will need to strengthen their control 
over northern Laos. This area is likely to become the principal arena 
for the ongoing Chinese-Vietnamese struggle, which in the short-term 
at least will replace Thai-Vietnamese competition. Alternatively Hanoi 
may decide it is in its interests to continue‘to compete, through the 
Lao, with Peking for influence over the Thai communist movement. 
Either alternative promises to exacerbate tensions between the LPRD 
and the CPT. 


Time (Bangkok), January 30, 1977 (FBIS, February 1, 1977); for the Kampuchean 
border see Richard Nations, “Fighting For a Frontier Formula,” FEER, July 28, 1978. 

44 There have been reports, however, of Vietnamese being taught Thai in 
schools in southern Laos, and of a combined battalion of Vietnamese, Lao, and 
Thai guerrillas operating in northeast Thailand. Interview with Lt. Col. Thanit 
Wasaphuti, Deputy Chief of 2nd Army Region Intelligence Radio Bangkok in Thai, 
August 23, 1977 (FBIS, August 25, 1977). AFP Bangkok reported Kampucheans were 
also accompanying CPT guerrillas (FBIS, February 28, 1978). 

45 Bangkok Post, February 7, 1976 (FBIS, February 9, 1976); later confirmed by 
Thai Deputy Defence Minister Lek Naeopmahi, Bangkok Post, September 8, 1977 
(FBIS, September 8, 1977). 
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Lao [rredentism and Northeastern Thailand 


There is one further factor that is affecting relations between the 
two parties which narrows the context of those relations still further, 
kut which may shed additional light on the readiness of the Lao to 
risk a deterioration of relations with the CPT. (Given Thai depen- 
dency upon aid channelled through Laos, it is a risk the Lao perhaps 
feel they can take.) This factor hinges upon Lao ethnic and cultural 
ties with the northeastern region of Thailand which, since it once 
formed part of a greater Lao state, is the focus of Lao irredentism. 
Dreams of a greater Lao state have been nurtured to some extent by 
Lao of all political persuasions for some two hundred years, but there 
is reason to believe that the Lao left since the early 1950s has encour- 
aged the dissemination of such ideas more actively than did the now 
vanquished Lao right.*6 It also appears that a radical Lao nationalist 
ferment is at work at least among lower level cadres of the LPRP. 
Whether or not a policy pursuing such claims would also coincide with 
Vietnamese long-term intentions is not at all clear; but the suspicion 
exists that the dismemberment of Thailand and creation of a Laos ex- 
tending over both banks of the Mekong (and still under de facto Viet- 
namese hegemony) would fulfil Vietnamese ambitions to dominate the 
Southeast Asian peninsula. 

It would not even be necessary for a communist government to 
take power in Bangkok. As Race notes: “What Viet Nam does need, 
and all it needs, is a relative weakening of Thailand by the truncation 
of its peripheral regions from the Central Plain.’47 That this would 
not be in Chinese interests is obvious. A strong Thai state to confine 
Vietnamese ambitions would be far better. The frequent Thai accusa- 
tions that it is Vietnam’s intention to annex part of the northeast, or 
set up a separate state here, deserve at least to be examined in the light 
of available evidence. If such is the Vietnamese-Lao intention, then it 
is certain to be strenuously opposed by the CPT as pctential inheritors 
of the present Thai state, and must count as of considerable importance 
in affecting relations between the Thai and Lao communist parties. 

Separatist sentiment in the northeastern (Isan) rezion of Thailand 
has given the government in Bangkok further cause for alarm. Even 
before the outbreak of people’s war in 1965, suppressed political op- 
position in the region had sought an outlet in separatism. Partly be- 
cause of the rightist orientation of military clique politics in Bangkok, 
but more as a result of the poverty and economic requirements of the 
region, Isan “oppositionism” has been predominantly socialist in con- 
tent. This combination of socialism and separatism has led the Thai 
government not only to charge that the communist parties of the Indo- 


46 The point is made by Pierre Fistié, “Minorités ethniques: opposition et sub- 
version en Thailande,” Politique étrangère, 32: 3 (1967), p. 310. 
47 Race, “The Future of Thailand,” p. 323. 
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china states are at the bottom of the problem, but also that they have 
the active support of the CPT in their designs.*® This is extremely un- 
likely, if only for thé reason given above that it would not suit the 
Chinese and thus, given the links between Peking and the CPT, it 
would not suit the Thai communists either. In addition communists 
have seldom shown themselves less ardent nationalists in practice than 
the members of other political parties. And finally, while the CP'T’s 
fifth point in their ten-point short-term policy program of December 1, 
1968 promised the “right of autonomy” to the “various nationalities,” 
presumably including the Thai-Lao of the northeast, this is to take 
place “within the big family of Thailand.”49 Autonomy is not separ- 
atism, least of all in the context of communist parlance and practice. 

What then is the basis for accusations of Lao designs upon the 
northeast? The Lao maintain they have an historical right to the region 
that goes back to the kingdom of Lan Xang established in the 14th 
century. Only the break-up of this state in the early 18th century into 
the separate principalities of Luang Prabang, Vientiane, and Champ- 
asak permitted the powerful Thai state of Ayutthaya to seize control of 
the Lao west bank territories. The long years of Lao rule, however, had 
ensured that the region remained Lao in both language and culture. 
The Thai sack of Vientiane in 1829 that led to the deportation of 
thousands of Lao to the Isan provinces only reinforced the Lao ethnic 
character of northeastern Thailand. 

Modern Lao irredentist claims to the Isan region were stimulated 
by French attempts during the Second World War to encourage Lao 
nationalism as a foil against both the Japanese and their Thai allies. 
Researches into the Annals of Lan Xang revealed that the nominal 
hegemony exercised by the Kingdom of Lan Xang coincided with the 
geographical extension of the Lao race.5° This area forms the present 
basis for Lao dreams of a greater Lao state. Playing upon these dreams 
has been a corresponding fear on the part of the Lao of being absorbed 
by Thai and thus losing not only their national, but also their cultural 
identity, something many Lao feel is less likely to occur if their prin- 
cipal ties are with Vietnam. Conversely, it should be noted, Thai ir- 
redentism sees Bangkok as the center of a greater Thai state including 
not only Laos but also areas of southern China and the Shan parts of 
Burma. The initial stage in its formation would be to retrieve those 


48 It seems inconceivable that the CPT would agree to set up a government in 
eastern Laos or northeastern Thailand with a view to eventual dismemberment of 
the country into four separate states—Isan, Lanna (north), Siam (center), and Pattani 
(south)—said to have been advanced by the PL as part of their 1971 policy platform. 
Van der Kroef, “Thailand: A New Phase in Insurgency,” p. 615. See also Dao Siam 
(Bangkok), January 23, 1977 (FBIS, January 25, 1977). 

; a VOPT, January 6, 1969, quoted in Weatherbee, The United Front in Thai- 
and, p. 68. 

50 Katay Don Sasorith, “Historical Aspects of Laos,” in Rene de Berval (ed), 
Kingdom of Laos (Saigon: France-Asie, 1959), p. 29. Katay was cofounder with 
Nhouy Abhay of the National Renovation Movement, which was largely responsible 
for the rebirth of Lao Nationalism in the 1940s. 
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areas under Thai hegemony before the arrival of the French, notably 
most of the present day Laos. 

The Bangkok government has consistently charged that Lao ir- 
redentist ambitions have taken the form of encouraging Isan separ- 
atism. ‘There is some evidence for this, but it is by no means the whole 
story. The curious thing about these charges of Isan separatism is the 
way they followed military coups and renewed repression. It is far 
more likely that autonomist (rather than separatisi—the distinction is 
one that has usually managed to escape Bangkok) sentiments flowered 
as a result of the repressive measures instituted by each Central Thai 
military clique to seize power and the ending of any possibility of ex- 
pressing Isan aspirations in the form of legitimate opposition in the 
political arena. 

With the announced formation of the TPF on January 1, 1965, 
the bogey of Isan separatism became merged with overall communist 
strategy for Thailand in the eyes of the Thai government, thus con- 
firming, like a self-fulfilling prophecy, the link Bangkok had always 
believed existed. All insurgents in the northeast were henceforth com- 
munists, partners in an insidious plot to destroy the Thai state. The 
insurgents were treated as foreign agents rather than as disgruntled 
‘Thai. With the communist victories of 1975 the fear was no longer of 
separatism but of annexation through invasion. As unlikely as this 
seems, such a scheme might well appeal to certain Lao even if effected 
with Vietnamese arms. 

The victory of the Pathet Lao does appear to have given new life 
to Lao irredentism on the northeast. The 1973 cease-fire between Pathet 
Lao and rightist forces in Laos provided a brief opportunity for move- 
ment between the two zones of control, and some western journalists 
took the opportunity to visit PL controlled villages just across the cease- 
fire line. At political meetings support was whipped up for the PL by 
communist cadres reciting the historical crimes of the Thai and calling 
for a continuation of the Lao national struggle until “all” Lao were 
united.5! Since the PL took over the government in 1975 this theme 
has reportedly been sounded in private conversation with communist 
cadres. The standard line is that any decision to “federate” with Laos 
would have to come from the people of the northeast themselves.®? 


51 John Everingham, personal communication, January 1977. Everingham re- 
ported visiting the village of Pak Hao a few kilometers south of Luang Prabang 
where he attended such a gathering. A frequent theme in conversations with lower 
level LPRP cadres was the eventual liberation of all Lao and their incorporation in 
a greater Lao state. See also Phra Mahacanla Tanbuali, Sathaana Phra-Phuttha- 
Saasanaa nai Pratheet Saathaaranarat Drachaathipotai Prachaachou Laau (“The 
State of the Buddhist Religion in the People’s Democratic Republic of Laos”), 
(Bangkok: Khana Saasanikachon, 1977), pp. 90-91, where this Buddhist monk 
claims to have attended a number of meetings on the subject. 

62 Everingham quoted one Lao cadre as saying it had taken the PL thirty years 
to win half the Lao territories (i.e., Laos), and they were prepared to fight another 
thirty years to gain the rest (i.e., northeastern Thailand). ‘This reflected the will of 
the Isan people. 
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There are some very good reasons why the PL may have deliber- 
ately chosen to exploit popular and widespread Lao irredentist senti- 
ments in 1973. Their support lay largely with the tribal minorities in 
the mountainous east of the country. It was necessary to win over the 
lowland Lao.53 Anti-Thai propaganda served the double purpose of 
distracting attention from Lao government accusations that. the PL 
were merely creatures of the Vietnamese, and confirmed the PL’s own 
claim to be good Lao nationalists fighting for independence and neu- 
trality against American imperialism. But while the northeast of Thai- 
land offers a tempting target for Lao expansionism and provides an 
external goal to inspire the lower echelons of the LPRP, it seems un- 
likely that at higher levels of policy planning such dreams are allowed 
to interfere with more realistic assessments of the success of such a 
venture in the present multipolar world of nation states. 

Despite this, however, the CPT is apparently wary of the effect 
Lao nationalism may have on the Isan region. Cadres are quick to 
correct any dangerous tendencies towards pan-Laoism instilled into 
Isan trainees by their PL instructors. And if there is no evidence that 
on a higher party to party level there is any tension over the status of 
the northeast, yet it is indicative of the interest the question generates 
that senior Pathet Lao officials have felt it necessary categorically to 
deny that Laos has any claims on Thai territory. For while Lao irre- 
dentism with regard to the northeast of Thailand on the grounds of 
history, race, and language may be fulfilling a useful internal role in 
Laos by generating a much-needed sense of national unity and purpose, 
the LPRP may yet come to lay too great a store by its own propaganda. 
Given altered circumstances and combined with the kind of ideological 
and geopolitical factors discussed above, Lao irredentism could further 
exacerbate relations between the LPRP and the CPT. 


Conclusion 


In summary, this paper, in analyzing the factors affecting relations 
between the communist parties of Laos and Thailand, has indicated 
that certain tensions do already exist. While these are largely due to an 
increasing ideological polarization between the two parties along the 
lines of the Sino-Soviet cleavage, two additional factors—Thai-Vietna- 
mese rivalry complicated by Chinese-Vietnamese antipathy, and Lao 
irredentism—cannot be left out of account. Competition for influence 
over the Thai revolution as a result of both Sino-Soviet and Chinese- 
Vietnamese rivalry is generating tension between those involved. The 
firmly pro-Chinese position of the CPT Central Committee has not 


53 For an account of problems this posed for the PL, see Martin Stuart-Fox, 
Hs i Revolution: Errors and Achievements,” World Review, 16: 2 (July 1977), 
pp. 3-15. 

54 Interview with Souphanouvong, January 16, 1976, carried in Journal of Con- 
temporary Asia, 6: 1 (1976), p. 109. 
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prevented the Vietnamese from attempting to undermine Peking’s hold 
on the party. The involvement of the Lao in carrying out this Vietna- 
mese strategy has raised the suspicions of the CPT, especially in view 
of the effect Lao irredentism could have on northeastern Thailand. 

To what extent these suspicions and tensions will affect the prog- 
ress and direction of the Thai insurgency is impossible to tell. All that 
can be said is that the three factors analyzed in this paper will remain 
of key importance in determining the state of relations not only be- 
tween the Thai and Lao communist parties, but also, in the event of 
a communist revolution in Thailand, between the respective govern- 
ments of the two states. 


MARTIN STUART-FOX is Tutor in the history of Asian civilizations, Department 
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THE JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY’S 
RECENT ELECTION DEFEATS: 
A SIGNAL OF DECLINE? 


John F. Copper 


IN DECEMBER 1976 the Japanese Communist Party 
(JCP) lost over half of the seats it held in the House of Representatives, 
the most important house of the Japanese Diet. Setbacks also occurred 
in local elections that were held at the same time or in subsequent 
months. Approximately six months later the JCP suffered another 
election loss, this time in the House of Councillors, where the Party’s 
strength dropped from 20 to 16 members. Although the second defeat 
was not as serious in terms of the loss of seats, the fact that the JCP 
suffered a second election reversal, this time with a reduction in the 
percentage of the total vote, made it more significant than the Decem- 
ber 1976 election. 

The House of Councillors defeat in July 1977 was especially por- 
tentous because this election—unlike the House of Representatives 
election—is scheduled at regular intervals and the JCP had plenty of 
time to prepare for the contest. Furthermore, the House of Councillors 
election is considered a better forecaster of future party strength than 
the lower house elections where party performance is subject to greater 
shifts and inconsistencies. Another reason that the July 1977 election 
was considered significant in a negative sense is that the Chairman of 
the JCP’s Presidium and de facto leader of the Party, Kenji Miyamoto, 
ran in the election. While he won, his performance was not impressive, 
since he placed only 41st of 50 victorious candidates in the national 
constituency election.1 Another JCP candidate, a female, ranked 27th 


1See Kiyoaki Murata, “Why the Communists Lost,” The Japan Times, July 29, 
1977 for further details on Miyamoto’s candidacy in the July 1977 election. 
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in the number of votes won, while the local Party candidate in Tokyo 
received more votes there than Miyamoto. Thus, the image of the 
Party’s leadership suffered as did Party unity. 

Prior to the December election, but even more evident before the 
July election, a drop in subscriptions to the Party’s newspaper Akahata 
(Red Flag), and faltering membership drives indicated that the Party 
was on the decline and hinted that the reasons were more than ephem- 
eral. According to the JCP’s own figures, subscriptions to the Sunday 
edition of Akahata, an important barometer of Party growth or decline, 
dropped during 1975, while later figures indicate that the fall in reader- 
ship continued during 1976 and 1977.2 Readership probably held steady 
during 1978 despite major efforts by the Party to increase the number 
of subscribers. In 1975 JCP membership was put at 350,000, compared 
to 300,000 in 1970.3 The Party set 400,000 as its goal by 1976, but did 
not reach it. In September 1977 membership was still around 350,000 
and at the October Party Congress the 400,000 goal was repeated.* The 
same figure was set as the Party’s goal in 1978. 

The Party’s affiliate organizations also seem to be backsliding in 
terms of membership. Minseido, the Partys youth organization, is 
currently 200,000 strong, according to JCP official announcements, but 
other sources put the membership at 170,000.5 Clearly the Party's goal 
to increase Minseido’s membership by 30,000 in 1977 was not realized. 
Gensuikyo, the Japan Council Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, 
declined in importance in 1976 based on the numbers present at the 
annual rallies in Hiroshima and Nagasaki.* In 1977 Gensuikyo agreed 
to merge with the Japanese Socialist Party’s (JSP) counterpart organ- 
ization and apparently more sympathizers joined rallies because of re- 
newed nuclear testing in the Soviet Union. But it is uncertain whether 
the JCP will realize long term gains from this. 

Meanwhile, the JCP has made no headway in increasing its in- 
fluence among Japan’s major labor unions. Since 1976 both Sohyo and 
Domei, the two largest unions, have adamantly rejected cooperation 
with the JCP, after earlier giving some indications that joint efforts 
might be possible. Most important, they refuse to allow their members 
freedom of choice, adhering instead to bloc support of the JSP and the 
Democratic Socialist Party (DSP). In early 1976 Nikkyoso, Japan’s 
major teachers’ union, rebuffed the Party when JCP leaders, claiming 
that teaching is a “sacred profession,” urged teachers not to strike. 
Nikkyoso leaders charged that the JCP was trying to use the teachers 
to improve its image and that this was a ploy for that purpose; Nik- 


2 Asahi Shimbun, May 12, 1976 and September 11, 1977. 

3 Hong N. Kim, “The JCP’s Parliamentary Road,” Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1977. 

4 Bulletin: Information for Abroad (Central Committee, Japanese Communist 
Party), November 1977. 

5 A Japanese Finance Ministry source provided this figu 

6 Asahi Shimbun, May 20, 1977; Mainichi Shimbun, May : 26, 1977. 
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kyoso’s attitude of hostility and distrust toward the JCP has persisted.7 

In addition to these problems, polls indicate a declining interest 
among the voting electorate in left-wing parties and little concern about 
many of the issues that the JCP represents. Whereas the polls showed 
only a slight waning of support for the JCP as a party prior to the 
December 1976 House of Representatives election, this waning was 
more pronounced in 1977—especially prior to the July election. In 
May a poll of voters’ preferences indicated a dropoff in support for the 
JCP of 1.4% and 2.0% since the beginning of the year.8 In June an- 
other poll registered a decline in voter interest of 0.6% in just one 
month.® Still another poll indicated that the JCP was the most dis- 
liked of all Japanese parties, and although this is not unusual, the 
number of people—31.4%—making this statement was high.1° This 
trend continued in 1978 as indicated in a May 1978 nationwide poll 
showing that public support for the JCP had dropped from 3.9% in 
December 1977 to 3.4%.14 

All of this must be contrasted to the gains the JCP made at the 
polls from 1960 to the early 1970s and its successful efforts to become a 
legitimate, respected political party. From the mid-1960s to 1976 the 
Party doubled its strength in the Diet in every major election. By the 
early 1970s it had become the second largest opposition party in Japan, 
wining more than 10% of the popular vote in national elections. It had 
scored in a number of mayoralty races, including Osaka, the second 
largest city in Japan. In a number of other cities, including Tokyo, it 
helped run the city government in cooperation with other leftist op- 
position parties. The JCP also won a large number of prefectual and 
township elections, thus gaining an important voice in local govern- 
ment. 

The JCP’s losses in the last two elections suggest that the Party's 
growth has peaked, at least temporarily, and the indications were that 
the JCP would either experience losses or make no appreciable gains 
if elections had been held in 1978. Other problems and the current 
public image of the Party suggest something even more serious. The 
Party attained success rapidly; it may be on the verge of declining just 
as rapidly. Indeed ,the JCP may be returning to a role of relative in- 
significance in Japanese politics. In the following sections an attempt 
will be made to assess the JCP’s problems in terms of temporary dif- 
ficulties and tactical errors, as opposed to problems that may be long 
range and not be easily overcome and which over the long run may 
reduce the importance of the Party in Japanese politics. 


7 For further details on the JCP’s problems with the Japanese labor unions, 
see John F. Copper, “Japan,” in Richard F, Starr (ed.), Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs, 1978 (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1978). 

8 Kyodo News Service, May 7, 1877. 

® Kyodo News Service, June 2, 1977. 

10 Yomiuri Shimbun, June 25, 1977. 

11 Kyodo News Service, May 8, 1978. 
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Several factors relating to the JCP’s recent election defeats may be 
considered temporary phenomena or obstacles that can be surmounted. 
These include: (1) the new image garnered by the Party—one seriously 
contending for political power in Japan and within the reach of ac- 
complishing this aim (with the support of other left-wing parties, of 
course); (2) attacks on the JCP by the media and the other political 
parties for its past advocacy of violence, combined with unusually harsh 
criticism of Communism in general and the Party specifically on a 
broad range of other issues; (3) the appearance of new political parties 
in recent elections that took support from the JCP; (4) a shift in the 
Party’s bases of support, which because of the Japanese electoral sys- 
tem had a significant impact on voting results; (5) questionable strategy 
on the part of JCP leaders in view of changing voting patterns, new 
concerns by the electorate, and the possibility of the left winning at the 
polls and forming a coalition to rule Japan. The first three may be 
considered problems that will automatically disappear or that can be 
resolved with a little effort on the part of JCP leaders. The last two 
comprise difficulties that can probably be overcome fairly easily by 
better Party planning and strategy. 

During the 1960s and early 1970s many Japanese voted for the 
JCP as a form of protest.12 The Party was considered a radical party 
since it maintained views outside the mainstream of Japanese politics. 
Even in the 1972 election, the JCP won a large protest vote.18 After this, 
however, the Party, because of its more moderate policies, was increas- 
ingly regarded as “part of the establishment.” Other voters, on the 
other hand, perceived the JCP as getting dangerously close to winning 
control of the government. Even many who favored a government run 
by the opposition parties on the left felt apprehensive that the JCP 
might exert too much influence over a left coalition. This was reflected 
in pressure from the grassroots level on the leaders of the moderate 
left parties, such as the DSP and Komeito (Clean Government Party), 
to eschew a coalition that included the JCP.*4 The fact that the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) began to lose its solid majority, first 


12See Richard J. Brynildsen, “A Decade of Japanese Diet Elections, 1967-76; 
Conservatism and Radicalism Reevaluated,” Asian Survey, October 1977, p. 975 for 
further details on this point. 

13 In the 1972 election the JCP won 20% of the so-called floating vote. A sizeable 
portion of the protest vote is included in this group. However, in 1976 the JCP won 
only 10% of the floating vote. See Karl Dixon, “The 1976 General Election in Japan,” 
Pacific Affairs, Summer 1977. Meanwhile the number of floating voters increased 
from 20 million in July 1974 to 21.76 million in July 1977, or (because of the lower 
percentage of votes cast in the earlier election) from 39% to 48%. See Susumu 
A “Parties Wrestle to a Draw,” Far Eastern Economic Review, July 22, 
1977. 

l4 The feud between the JCP and Komeito was especially acute prior to the 
1976 election and lasted throughout 1977. It started over a secret agreement between 
JCP leaders and the top hierarchy of Soka Gakkai (Value Creation a the 
Buddhist organization that supports Komeito. Komeito leaders were apparently not 
infcrmed about it, and when it became public they were embarrassed and angered. 
On the other hand they may have used this as an excuse for making an open break 
with the JCP in view of opposition in the ranks to closer ties with the Communists. 
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in the popular vote, then in the Diet as reflected in its control of Diet 
committees, at the same time that the JCP grew to become a seriously 
contending party, made the threat of JCP rule even more real to voters 
on the right. Thus by 1976 a significant part of the conservative “Hoat- 
ing vote” started to “return to the fold.”15 Now, after two election 
losses, the JCP has little hope of dominating a coalition of leftist par- 
ties, and therefore is far from attaining a position in which it would 
help formulate national policies. Hence, assuming no significant 
changes in the electorate and noting that no other party has captured 
the protest vote, the JCP may be able to regain its former role as a 
protest party and once again attract the disenchanted voter. 

The same is no doubt true of the attacks by the media and the 
other political parties. The unusually sharp criticism of Communism 
in the press during the 1975-1977 period and the charges by both the 
press and the other parties that the JCP advocates violence and is 
“foreign controlled” seems to relate more to the JCP’s successes in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s than to any objective evidence of JCP aims 
or tactics. This is obviously true of stories about the Party’s violent past 
and charges leveled against JCP Presidium Chairman Miyamoto re- 
garding his involvement in a murder more than 35 years ago.16 In ad- 
dition the LPD assailed the JCP in retaliation for JCP criticism of the 
ruling party’s involvement in bribery and its “dirty politics’—and it 
found the latent fear of Communism, amplified by the prospects of the 
JCP becoming a ruling party, easy to play upon. These attacks on the 
JCP, however, seemed to subside in 1978. 

Another factor which affected the JCP’s performance in the last 
two elections—especially the July 1977 election—but is unlikely to be 
of lasting influence, is the emergence of several new political parties. 
The first, the New Liberal Club (NLC), was formed just before the 
December 1976 election. Three other new parties, the United Progres- 
sive Liberals (UPL), the Japanese Women’s Party (JWP), and the So- 
cialist Citizens League (SCL) all ran candidates in the July election. 
‘The NLC, a new conservative party, took support from the JCP by 
helping to prevent a marked shift to the left on the part of the elector- 
ate, and it gave the voter who viewed the Lockheed scandal and other 
problems of corruption and dirty politics as a voting issue a conserva- 
tive choice.1? The JCP, because of its reputation as a critic of LDP and 
government corruption, might otherwise have been the recipient of 
considerable “anti-corruption vote.” The UPL, a group of actors, 


15 See Susumu Awanohara, “The Rise of the Floating Voter,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, July 8, 1977, for details on the floating voter, especially his influence 
in the July 1977 election. 

16 Miyamoto was arrested in 1933 on the charge of murdering a member of the 
Party's Central Committee during an interrogation. He was not sentenced until 1944 
and the sentence was not confirmed until 1945. General MacArthur released him as 
a is prisoner in 1945. The Ministry of Justice restored Miyamoto’s civil rights 
in : 

17 Dixon estimates that nine NLC candidates won at the expense of JCP candi- 
dates in the 1976 election. See “The 1976 General Elections in Japan.” 
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radio, television, and other celebrities, hurt JCP efforts in the July elec- 
tion inasmuch as several of its candidates censured JCP policies; the 
two parties were mutually critical of each other in public in the two 
to three months preceeding the election. Diatribes by certain noted. 
personalities against JCP leaders also had a perceivable effect upon the 
JCP image among some segments of Japanese society and may have 
also had an important impact on the floating voter.18 The JWP running 
candidates in the July election weakened the JCP’s claim to represent 
Japanese women. The SCL, an offshoot of the Japanese Socialist Party 
that was formed just before the July election, also attracted voters on 
the left.19 The fact that the NLC made a good showing in December, 
but not in July, may indicate that it will remain a minor party with 
little or no hope of winning broad support in future elections. The fact 
that the other three parties also fared very poorly—in fact, the JWP 
disbanded immediately after the election—suggest that they may have 
little or no influence in the next election. 

A problem which is unlikely to stmply disappear, but which can 
probably be overcome by effective planning, is the shifting of the elec- 
torate in Japan away from large cities to smaller cities and rural areas. 
For many years the move had been toward the large cities, and because 
the JCP obtains most of its support in the large cities, its leaders felt 
that the Party was favored by this trend and they could therefore cope 
with the fact that disproportionate representation discriminated se- 
verely against the Party.2° Now, however, this is no longer true, and 
JCP strongholds in the cities are being weakened—as was evident in 
the last two elections. The Party may be able to adjust to this situation 
by simply shifting its campaign efforts to the smaller cities and by mak- 
ing greater efforts to expand some of the pockets of strength it has in 
the rural areas. Related to this problem is the fact that the JCP regards 
itself as a national party and in nearly every election expends large 
quantities of time, energy, and money supporting candidates in all 
geographic regions of Japan and in trying to inform a broad spectrum 
of voters on various issues. It would no doubt significantly improve its 
record in electing candidates to the Diet by ending the practice of 
running a large slate of candidates for educative purposes while con- 
centrating its efforts in areas where it can win.?! Another alternative is 
to try to supplant the multimembers single vote election system with a 


18 UPL candidates criticized the JCP for failing to cooperate with the JSP in 
the election campaign and individual JCP candidates for a variety of other reasons. 
See The Japan Times, July 12, 1977. 

19 The SLC may also have hurt JSP-JCP cooperation, thus weakening the appeal 
of both parties to the voters. 

20 For further details on this phenomenon and its effects on Japanese politics, 
see Ronald J. Hrebenar, “The Politics of Electoral Reform in Japan,” Asian Survey, 
October 1977. The author notes that the JCP is discriminated against more than any 
other political party in Japan by the electoral system. It received, for example, 
10.3% of the popular vote in the December 1976 election, but only 3.3% of the seats 
in the House of Representatives. 

21 Murata, Why the Communists Lost.” 
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runoff system, which would favor the JCP because of its superior unity 
and organization, or with a system of proportional representation, 
which would force a coalition of left parties and thus hamper DSP and 
Komeito opposition to the JOP.?? 

Finally, the JCP might be more observant of public opinion polls. 
in framing its campaign strategy and in taking positions on important 
issues. In the last two elections the Party clung to its traditional plat- 
form at a time that public opinion in Japan was changing and new 
issues were gaining popularity. Thus the JCP spent proportionally 
more time on foreign policy issues than the other parties and much 
more time and effort than the polls indicated should have been the 
case.28 It also emphasized the corruption and dirty politics issue, espe- 
cially the Lockheed scandal, the LDP’s connections with the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency, and its wrongdoings regarding the Kim 
Dae Jung case, even though the polls showed that these were not im- 
portant issues to the voting public.24 On the most important issue to 
the voters—inflation—the JCP said relatively little, except to blame 
big business, while most Japanese voters felt that only big business. 
could resolve the inflation problem.?5 On the issue of defense, the JCP 
advocated abrogating the security treaty with the U.S., while a clear 
majority of those polled favored it, and only 13% opposed it.26 On the 
issues of education, tax reduction, and welfare, the Party said less than 
usual and clearly failed to make its long-held views on these questions 
known to the voter. 

Some parts of the JCP’s platform, moreover, clearly invited prob- 
lems. For example, the JCP’s criticism of the LDP’s corrupt practices 
invited retaliation in the form of attacks made on the Party for its vio- 
lent past, its stance toward the Emperor, and its failure to accept par- 
liamentary democracy. Though some of the charges were untrue and 
others exaggerated, the effect was considerable nevertheless. Similarly, 


22 One estimate is that had proportional representation been in effect the JCP 
would have won 51 seats instead of 17 in the December 1976 election. See Dixon, 
“The 1976 General Elections in Japan.” 

23 A Yomiuri poll taken in June recorded that only 3.2% of those polled said 
that they considered diplomacy “a major problem in which you are especially 
interested.” Yomiuri Shimbun, June 25, 1977. 

24 Ibid. Only 7.3% of those polled said that they considered “purification of 
the political world” a major problem. The JCP apparently saw the corruption issue 
as bigger than it really was after the fall of Prime Minister Tanaka. Since most 
Japanese still vote for candidates that they know, have a debt to, or who can do 
something for them personally, the coruption issue has not had the impact that it 
may appear to have had. For a discussion on the topic of corruption in Japanese 
politics, see Mamoru Iga and Morton Auerbach, “Political Corruption and Social 
Structure in Japan,” Asian Survey, June 1977. 

25 According to the Yomiuri poll cited above, inflation was the primary concern 
of 66.4% of the voters. 

26 Kyodo News Service, October 30, 1977. For an analysis of the Party’s current 
Stance on the Security Treaty, see Takashi Oda, “Japanese Communists Keep Goal: 
Security Treaty with U.S. Opposed,” The Christian Science Monitor, January 3, 
1977, Several writers note that the JCP has changed its stance on the treaty, but this 
was not apparent to most voters. 
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efforts by the JCP to implicate the LDP in the KCIA wrongdoing back- 
fired when the LDP publicized the JCP’s ties with the North Korea 
Communist Party and thus made the same association in the minds of 
the voters of a “Korean connection.’’27 Even the JCP’s tough stance on 
the territorial and fisheries questions in an effort to prove itself a na- 
tionalist party was counterproductive when the Kremlin rebuffed the 
JCP leaders and public sentiment failed to follow its leadership. 

Unlike the problems discussed above, the JCP also faces some im- 
pediments to future election success that may be considered to require 
long-range solutions or represent permanent difficulties which suggest 
the possibility a decline over the long-term. The two most important 
are the end of the Vietnam War, and thus the loss of an important issue 
for the JCP, and the growing trend in Japanese society toward ‘middle- 
class values and smaller associational and social groups while eschew- 
ing membership in political parties. 

Throughout the period of the JCP’s phenomenal election suc- 
cesses, the Vietnam War provided an important, if not central, tenet 
of the Party’s platform. It vindicated the JCP’s long-held stand on a 
number of issues and it underscored the importance of foreign policy. 
It amplified the element of protest in Japan and focused public atten- 
tion on the JCP. And it vicariously fostered guilt in the hearts of many 
Japanse who felt that the atrocities committed in Vietnam, as well as 
the very nature of the war, were similar to Japanese behavior during 
World War II. Since the Japanese government was “legally” obligated 
to allow the U.S. to use bases in Japan to prosecute the war, the ruling 
LDP was seen as supporting America’s Vietnam policy. ‘The war also 
sullied relations with the United States and brought into question the 
security treaty, which the JCP had opposed from the early 1950s. 

In 1975 with the fall of Saigon and the hasty U.S. withdrawal, the 
Vietnam War practically disappeared as an important issue in Japanese 
politics. The victory was one for Hanoi and little or no credit was 
given to the JCP. Most Japanese felt that it was a victory by default, 
as well as a dirty war on both sides. More important, most Japanese, 
like most Americans, wanted to forget the war.?® Thus it ceased to be 
an effective rallying point or campaign issue for the JCP. Commen- 
surately the protest vote declined and interest in foreign affairs waned. 
The protest vote that remained found the JCP too moderate--many 
branding the Party “reactionary” and “establishment.”3° This cost 


% 


27In September the JCP’s stance on North Korea’s 200-mile sea zone and its 
exclusion of Japanese fisherman from that area was criticized by LDP Diet members 
and was noted widely in the press. ; 

28See Kim, “The JCP’s Parliamentary Road” for background details on this 

oint. 

P 29Įt is worth noting that at this time Japan was in the midst of an energy 
crisis, relations with the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China were both 
pressing issues and both of these nations were trying to influence Tokyo to tilt in 
their direction, and U.S.-Japanese differences resulting from their imbalance in 
trade were escalating. , , , 

30 “Japan,” in Staar (ed.), Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 1978, 
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the JCP in terms of committed activists. Moreover, the fact that many 
of the radical “new left” groups retained some identification with Gom- 
munism and used “Communist” or “Red” in the names of their groups, 
caused an association in the minds of many Japanese between them 
and the JCP, even though the latter was committed to a parliamentary 
road to power or at least had outwardly adopted this kind of strategy. 
The extreme activities of many of these leftist groups, coupled with 
the Party’s past involvement in violence and use of terrorist tactics, 
and the criticism of the-JCP by the media and the other parties as a 
party that advocated violence, clearly affected the polls. 

The end of the Vietnam War also had three important side effects. 
First the war seemed to give rise to a latent but general phobia of 
Communism in Japan, which could not find an outlet or a means of 
expression during the conflict. The importance of the war issue and 
the rapid successes of the JCP forced other leftist opposition parties to 
cooperate with the JCP, to the displeasure of many rank-and-file mem- 
bers of these parties. Similarly, the major labor unions and a number 
of moderate or left businesses and other groups that opposed the war 
felt obligated to cooperate with the Communists, but for other reasons 
objected to the JCP. Thus, when the war ended, the fear of Commu- 
nism manifested itself, and several of the opposition parties, unions, 
and other groups that found themselves allied with the JCP began to 
express their distrust and apprehension. 

Second, the Vietnam War brought unprecedented prosperity to 
Japan, while the end of the war coincided with a recession and eco- 
nomic tribulations. In this milieu students who had formerly devoted 
much of their time to protest and social reform, began to concern them- 
selves with jobs and careers, which were no longer guaranteed to them 
upon graduation.?! The citizenry in general likewise became concerned 
with holding onto the gains they had made in their standards of living 
and became preoccupied about problems such as the balance of trade, 
sources and prices of raw materials, and Japan’s relations with its major 
trading partners—most of whom were increasingly critical of Japan 
because of balance of payments problems and Japanese protectionism. 
These overshadowed other foreign policy issues, many of which had 
been important in the JCP’s campaign platforms. 

Third, the end of the war in Vietnam saw the withdrawal of a 
significant portion of U.S. forces from the Pacific area and the advent 
of a new Asian role for Japan. In this context a large portion of the 
Japanese electorate viewed rearming and assuming additional defense 
responsibilities as reasonable policies.32 Since the JCP had long opposed 
rearmament and was the most vocal opponent of the Japanese Self- 


81-See Chapter 19, “Youth,” in White Papers of Japan (Japan Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs), 1972. 

32 For an account of the changing attitudes toward defense and the Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces, see John K. Emmerson, Arms, Yen and Power: The Japanese 
Dilemma (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1971), Chapter 5. 
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Defense Forces, the Party found itself isolated on another important 
issue. During 1977 it moderated its stance on rearmament, but this 
only angered the left wing in the Party, as well as the radical “new left” 
groups, while it did little to improve the Party’s credibility with the 
general public. 

A second problem of major proportions for the JCP in terms of 
its long-range future is the fact that a large middle class has developed 
in Japan, which espouses more individualism, apolitical attitudes, and 
an unwillingness to participate in large groups.®? A recent poll found 
that 90% of Japanese now regard themselves as middle class as opposed 
to less than half that figure a decade ago.34 This is reflected in new atti- 
tudes toward politics, and moderate or centrist voting tendencies. A 
growing hostility toward extreme parties and candidates is also appar- 
ent throughout Japanese society and suggests that moderate attitudes 
toward politics may be a lasting trend.*5 The JCP has tried to move 
toward the center on many issues, particularly its attitude toward the 
democratic system in Japan. This, however, has given rise to increasing 
confrontation with the DSP and Komeito that regard themselves as 
centrist opposition parties, and who, judging from their performances 
in the last election, have already preempted the center. Meanwhile, the 
JCP has experienced increasing disquiet among older members of the 
Party who feel that the JCP is “joining the establishment” and by 
Party stalwarts who complain that there are members who are “friendly 
with the police and with leaders of big business.’’%6 

The widespread lack of interest in politics, particularly politics of 
the extremes, and the trend toward participation in smaller social 
groups has no doubt affected JCP membership drives and subscriptions 
to Akahaia and other JCP publications. In a recent poll of ex-JCP 
members, the most frequent reasons they gave for quitting the Party 
were: (1) dissatisfaction with having to attend too many meetings; (2) 
the obligation to deliver Akahata to subscribers every day; and (3) high 
membership dues and other financial burdens.3? Party leaders, however, 
have not admitted that the growth of a more exclusive and apathetic 
middle class is not auspicious to Party growth, but instead deny the 
existence of such a trend.88 And despite the significance of the election 
setbacks in December 1976 and July 1977 the Party leadership has not 
considered new policies. The large Party Congress in the fall of 1977 


83 Awanohara, “The Rise of the Floating Voter.” 

84 Ibid. According to Awanohara, in 1958, 37% of Japanese defined themselves 
as middle class and in 1975, 59%. 

35 One writer suggests proof for this in the fact that JCP members who attempt 
to carry on political activities for the Party at their work places are now being more 
restricted by managers, by more rigid enforcement of government regulations con- 
cerning this practice, and by the unions. See Kotaro Tawara, “Something is Hap- 
pening to the JCP” (Part II), Tokyo Shimbun, July 29, 1977. 

36 See “Causes for the CP’s Defeat in Fukuoka,” Asahi Shimbun, July 19. 1977. 

87 Hisamitsu Nagada, Toin Senryaku (The Party Membership Strategy) (Tokyo: 
Kodansha, 1975), p. 230. 

38 See Chairman Miyamoto’s speech in Zenei (Vanguard), March 1977. 
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saw no real changes in Party strategy nor has a new course been visible 
since then. ‘The JCP is clearly in a dilemma in terms of its future sup- 
porters and future policy. If it moves to the left it faces the problem of 
being regarded as radical and of becoming isolated from the other 
parties. This would almost preclude any chance of forming a coalition 
with the other opposition parties. If it moves to the center it faces the 
challenge of operating in an already crowded arena. 

Concerning its future election prospects, the JCP faces problems, 
some temporary and others permanent. However, some of those that 
have been categorized as short-term difficulties may turn out to be seri- 
ous and persisting. For example, the JCP is discriminated against by 
the electoral system, and revising or changing it will probably be to the 
Party’s advantage. On the other hand, if the system is changed to a 
single member district system, as in the United States, and the JCP fails 
to form effective coalitions with the other leftist parties, the results 
would be disastrous for the Party.9 While criticism of the JCP in the 
press declined in 1978, this may be a reflection of the fact that the Party 
no longer appears to be the threat it once was. Moreover, the JCP may 
not be able to erase its image as a party of violence and one with con- 
nections to left-wing extremist and terrorist groups in Japan. This will 
be particularly true if some members of the Party oppose the current 
parliamentary road policy and opt for similar tactics. The Party also 
faces a problem of the behavior of some of its members creating a bad 
image for the Party that could turn its charges of corruption directed at 
the ruling LDP into hypocrisy.* 

On the other hand, it is possible that the stress the Party has placed 
on foreign policy, which did not prove effective in the last two elec- 
tions, will once again pay dividends. Japan seems to be going through 
an isolationist phase—but one which will not last very long because of 
its dependence on foreign trade and its incipient role as an Asian power. 
It is also possible that the moderate or centrist voting pattern seen in 
the last two elections is simply a passing phase, or that it may prove to 
be something that manifests itself at the polls only and not in the form 
of preelection support for centrist parties since few moderates are 
strongly enough committed to a party to work in campaigns or donate 
money. Thus the JCP may be able to adopt a strategy similar to the 
two major U.S. political parties: first attract the more extreme and 
committed supporters and then, as election time approaches, move to- 
ward the center to win the vote of the “silent majority.” The JCP could 
in this way compete effectively with the centrist parties because of its 
better organization and financial capabilities and by the momentum it 
would build up in the weeks or months before the election. 


39 Hrebenar, “The Politics of Electoral Reform in Japan.” 

40 During 1977 several high members of the JCP were involved in an incident 
that caused embarrassment to the Party, ranging from public drunkenness to illicit 
affairs with women, 
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A factor that is difficult to calculate is the interna] cohesion and 
morale of the Party. The JCP’s performance at the polls depends upon 
the commitment of its members more than that of other Japanese 
parties because of its smaller size, its lack of a voting support base in 
business or labor, and its reliance upon membership dues for its fi- 
nances. In the July election, as many as half of JCP members did not 
actively participate in campaigning and a number of JCP affiliated 
organizations failed to show the Party’s banner.*1 It is hard to antici- 
pate how the JCP’s leadership will move to cope with this problem as 
well as the need to revise the Party line. New policies adopted in re- 
sponse to current problems will make an important difference in terms 
of the Party’s ability to win support from the voters in the next elec- 
tion, but new directions will also affect Party unity. A more pragmatic 
platform, toward which the leadership is now leaning, may enhance 
JCP cohesion and morale or it may have the opposite effect. 

Another asset for the Party in its efforts to renew its strength 
quickly is the fact that Chairman Miyamoto’s leadership of the Party 
has not been seriously undermined despite two election setbacks and 
obvious strategy problems.42 At the 14th Party Congress in October 
1977, Miyamoto and other top leaders who supported him retained 
their positions. Satomi Hakamade (one of the JCP Vice-Chairmen) 
was stripped of his post at this meeting and throughout 1978 strongly 
criticized Miyamoto. Most members of the Party, however, realize that 
their success to date has been the product of Miyamoto’s policies and 
his leadership. Thus a destructive inter-Party struggle seems unlikely, 
as is the formation of break-away factions. Similarly, most JCP mem- 
bers realize a sudden shift of policy in the direction of more aggressive 
activities including or bordering on violence would be disastrous for 
the Party, and is thus also improbable. And the insular mentality of 
the Japanese as well as Japanese nationalism makes it difficult for the 
JCP to turn to Moscow or Peking to resolve its problems. The only 
option seems to remain a nationalist party and follow the Eurocom- 
munism path—which offers the Party a legitimate role in Japanese 
politics. 

On the other hand, the Party must reckon with the fact that it is 
considered a serious contender for political power in Japan and that 
it has a radical image to contend with—one that frightens Japanese 
voters and that the opposition can exploit to the JCP’s disadvantage. 
JCP leaders must also realize that unless present circumstances change 
they must base their campaign strategy in part at least on the polls 
and emphasize issues that are of real concern to the electorate, rather 
than adhering to the traditional Party line which evolves slowly and 


41 Asahi Shimbun, July 19, 1977. 

42 Although there has been some criticism of Miyamoto by members of the 
Party, there is no visible effort to replace him. This must be seen against the fact 
that in Japan it is usual for a party leader to resign or be forced out after a serious 
election defeat. 
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does not adjust adequately to current political realities. In short, 
ideology must be given a second place to pragmatic concerns. Finally, 
the Party must be cautious not to dissipate its strength on too many 
candidates in elections it cannot win, but rather concentrate its efforts 
to elect its candidates and abandon its objective to educate the popu- 
lace. Yet past policies are habit and setting a new course may not be as 
simple as it appears. 

Figuring a balance sheet in terms of the Party’s permanent as op- 
posed to its temporary problems and its ability to adjust to both, while 
considering the vagaries of Japanese politics that cause temporary elec- 
tion successes and failures, it may be that the JCP will recover at least 
some of its losses in the next national election and also succeed at least 
partially in mending its relations with the other opposition parties. 
The parties that gained in the last election, especially the DSP and 
Komeito, are still minor parties. On the other hand, participating in 
a four-party coalition that might form a government seems very un- 
likely at this juncture since election gains are not likely to go beyond 
recouping present losses. Thus, excluding surprising changes in Jap- 
anese politics, the JCP will play a less important role in the 1980s than 
it played in the early 1970s and probably something more like its place 
in the early 1960s. 


JOHN F. COPPER is Associate Professor in the Department of International Studies 
at Southwestern at Memphis, Tennessee. 


THE KOMEITO AND LOCAL 
JAPANESE POLITICS 


Cecil C. Brett 


THis sTupy was undertaken as a preliminary survey of 
the Komei Party in Japanese local government with the aim of reach- 
ing some tentative conclusions about the party’s potential for growth. 
It was motivated in part by a number of commonly ex>ressed assump- 
tions by political observers in and ourside of Japan: (I that the party 
has probably reached its “peak”; (2) that the Komeitc is entirely de- 
pendent for its support upon its Euddhist parent body, the Soka 
Gakkai; (3) that the party’s strength is confined to the large cities; and 
(4) that, while the leadership of the Xomeito in the National Diet is 
politically astute, the local leadership of the party is of mediocre qual- 
ity, below par in experience, education, and political sophistication. 

The Japanese Komeito or Clean Government Party, founded in 
1964, has been a subjeot of considerable interest for a number of rea- 
sons, among them the party’s rapid rise to national prominence and its 
often stated goal of becoming the leading party in the national govern- 
ment. Of no small interest and concern to many is the party’s religious 
orientation, growing out of its close connection with the Soka Gakkai, 
a mass Buddhist lay organization. 

The Soka Gakkai (Value Creating Society) was founded in the 
1930s and grew rapidly in the postwar years. It has todzy, according to 
various estimates, some 10 to 15 million mainly urban-based followers 
of the Japanese Buddhist Nichiren Shéshii sect. ‘This sect, which claims 
to be the only true religion, promises happiness to all of its members. 
On its practical (as contrasted with its. theological) side is the organiza- 
tion’s perceived mission to strive for the creation of a perfect society 
in which true happiness is possible. This has led, through a highly or- 
ganized group structure, to many endeavors of a self-cealization and 
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social service nature. The Gakkai’s activism and social concern for the 
ordinary and often times forgotten man has also resulted in an exten- 
sion of its activities into the political sphere. 

Starting out as the political arm of the Soka Gakkai, the Komeito 
has since become completely separated, in an organizational sense, from 
the religious body. However, the relationship is still a close one. The 
party closely parallels the parent group in its tight organizational struc- 
ture. It continues to draw its main electoral support from the Gakkai 
membership. Moreover, its candidates for public elective office have, 
almost without exception, been Soka Gakkai members. 

Few people in Japan would quarrel with the Komeito’s present 
clean government, middle-of-the-road, social uplift political stance, or 
with its internationalist, strongly pacifist, brotherhood-of-man outlook. 
However, many Japanese have reservations about the idea of religion 
in politics and of the prospect, even though remote, of a Japan under 
the political control of a religious organization and the totalitarian 
implications of such control. 

The present study seeks to examine the assumptions mentioned 
above, from a local government perspective. The study uses nationwide 
local elections data supplemented by evidence obtained in a field study 
carried out in Okayama Prefecture in April and May 1978. This pre- 
fecture was selected because it was considered to have the characteris- 
tics of a typical rural prefecture and also because the writer was familiar 
with the area from previous field work done there. 


Has the Komeito Reached its Peak? 


There is some basis for this assumption if the Komeito is considered 
an urban-based organization that has fully exploited this constituency. 
However, when one looks at the electoral gains made by the party in 
recent local government elections, the validity of this assumption is 
open to serious question. This gradually accumulating body of evi- 
dence, possibly overlooked because it does not make national headlines, 
would indicate that the party’s influence has steadily increased over 
the past ten or twelve years. 

The party’s growing strength in local politics becomes apparent if 
one notes the increase in the total number of local assembly seats won 
by the party in recent years. Nationwide, the local assembly seats held 
by all parties number more than 70,000.1 In the twelve-year period 
from 1965, the year after the Komeito was founded, to 1977,? the party’s 


_ 1 This total varies from year to year because of increases and decreases in the 
size of local assemblies. The number of municipal bodies has been decreasing since 
the early 1950s because of the National Government's program of amalgamation of 
towns and villages and also because of the annexation of towns and villages by cities. 

2The Komeito was organized in 1964 as a political party and was subsequently 
officially separated from its parent body, the Soka Gakkai. The forerunner of the 
ee was the Koéseiren (Fair Politics Federation), directly sponsored by the Soka 

ai. 
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TABLE 1: Komeito Electoral Seats Secured in Prefectural, City, Town and Village, 
and Special Ward Assemblies, 1965, 1971, 1977 


Komeito 
Year All parties Komeito Percentage 
1965 78,952 1,101 1.40 
1971 68,181 2,336 3.42 
1977 71,391 3,399 4.76 


SOURCE: Central Election Management Committee. 





elective offices in local government grew in number from approximately 
1,000 to 3,400 or from 1.4% to 4.76% of the total seats. 

This is at best a crude quantitative measure. It is obvious that the 
party’s strength proportionate to the total local assembly seats is still 
limited. Graphically represented, the party is a midget standing beside 
a skyscraper. However, in terms of the gains in electoral support. which 
these figures represent, the party’s grassroots growth has been little 
short of dramatic. The numbers begin to take on more significance 
when we break down the aggregates into their elective components, the 
prefectures and the municipal bodies. 

For the purpose of analysis, it will be useful to look at the electoral 
strength of all parties, as reflected in seats secured in ocal assemblies, 
over six-year intervals and to compare the Komeito performance with 
that of the other political parties at the prefectural level and at the 
municipal (city, town, village, and special ward) level. 

What is immediately apparent is that the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP), when combined with pro-LDP Independents,? occupies 
an overwhelming majority in the prefectural bodies and, with the 


TABLE 2: Seats held by All Political Parties in Assemblies, 1965, 1971, 1977 


Level Year Total LDP JSP DSP Komeito JC? Splinter Indep. 
1965 2,688 1,725 536 85 59 50 60 il 

Preiectures 1971 2,744 1,656 504 95 120 133 50 183 
1977 2,843 1,655 437 105 196 1:12 105 158 

1965 18,348 3,424 1,689 35I 780 4-9 103 11,134 

Cities 1971 19,535 3,074 1,922 560 1,334 1,192 118 11,203 
l 1977 20,331 2,332 2,062 591 1,776 1,35 134 11,691 
Towns 1965 58,245 2478 1,159 96 125 6-2 25 52,498 
and 1971 50,127 1,610 1,011 107 745 1,168 23 45,047. 
Villages 1977 48,414 901 1,223 117 1,253  1,5E6 48 47,381 
Tokyo 1965 1,069 622 125 13 187 56 2 78 
Special 1971 1,091 544 164 53 137 £8 1 63 


Wards 1977 1,091 487 102 34 174 1E8 Il 73 
SOURCE: Central Election Management Committee. 





3 For several years there has been a growing trend, particulari” in city and town 
assemblies, for LDP members to run under the Independent label. 
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exception of the Tokyo ward assemblies, the municipal bodies. While 
it is still not threatened by the several opposition parties, LDP power 
in the local assemblies has been undergoing a gradual erosion over the 
past twelve years. 

Some significant changes may also be noted in the position of the 
Komeito relative to the other opposition parties. The Komeito is be- 
coming a close competitor with the strongest of these, the Japan Social- 
ist Party. Still behind in the prefectural and city assemblies, the Ko- 
meito now has a slight lead over the JSP in the town and. village 
assemblies and a more impressive lead in the Tokyo ward assemblies, 
where it is now the number one opposition party. 

The other close rival of the Komeito in local government is the 
Japan Communist Party. The parallel growth of these two parties at 
both the prefectural and municipal levels is remarkable. The Komeito 
has had somewhat greater success in the prefectures and in the city and 
ward assemblies and has been significally gaining on the JCP in the 
towns and villages. Both parties in recent years have worked assiduously 
to cultivate the electorate in town and village assembly elections and 
are beginning to make inroads into what was once thought to be the 
exclusive preserve of the conservative LDP. What will be surprising 
to many is that the supposedly urban based Komeito is making any 
headway at all in the rural sectors of the country. 

The steady, if unspectacular, growth of Komeito strength in the 
elected bodies of the prefectures and municipalities shows no sign of 
abating, and it gives little support to the proposition that the party has 
reached the limits of its expansion. An increase of 2,300 local assembly 
seats in the last decade, though the number is small in proportion to 
the total, is not negligible, nor is the extraordinary growth of the party’s 
strength at all levels of local government something that should be 
passed over without notice. 


Komeito Dependence upon the Soka Gakkai 


At the time that the Komeito separated from the Soka Gakkai, it 
was realized that the party would need the support of a much larger 
constituency than that of its parent organization if it were to achieve 
its aims as a political party. The Komeito has openly sought non- 
Gakkai electoral support, but party officials concede that their main 
electoral support still comes from the Soka Gakkai adherents “and their 
friends” and have estimated that only 10% of the party’s votes come 
from outside the religious organization. A Komeito assemblyman in 
Okayama estimated that 60% of his supporters were Soka Gakkai mem- 
bers and that 40% came from friends of members. 

It is known that a floating vote exists though it is difficult. even 
for party office holders, to obtain even a rough approximation of its 
size. A crude method of estimating the size of the uncommitted vote 
might be to observe unusual fluctuations in the vote received by the 
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party’s candidates. Since the Komeito and its parent body are highly 
disciplined and can command the electoral support of the faithful, an 
abrupt drop in the vote received by the party’s candidates might give a 
rough indication of the size of the outside vote. 

Such a drop in support occured in the 1972 election when the 
party’s image was adversely affected by the so-called Fujiwara incident.* 
In the nationwide House of Representatives election Komeito candi- 
dates received 688,000 fewer votes than in the House election three 
years earlier, a drop of 13.42% in the party’s vote. In Okayama Prefec- 
ture, the party ran and elected two candidates, one from each of the 
prefecture’s two electoral districts and both incumbents. ‘They received 
18,500 fewer votes than in the 1969 election, a drop of 13.32%, almost 
coinciding with the drop in the national vote of the party. If this is a 
reliable index of the size of the floating vote, it is not too far removed 
from the party’s estimate of a 10% uncommitted vote. 

The tabulation of the Okayama Prefecture votes in this election 
reveals that the drop in the vote for the two Komeito candidates for 
national office occurred not in the cities but in the rural counties. In 
the ten cities in Okayama Prefeoture, the candidates actually polled 
2,500 more votes than they had in the previous election. But in the 
rural counties they polled 21,000 fewer votes. There is no comparative 
data from the other 46 prefectures, but one might at least speculate 
that the Komeito’s uncommitted vote is to be found in the rural sec- 
tors. 


Is the Komeito’s Strength Confined to the Major Cities? 


That much of the Komeito electoral support, in national elections 
in particular, has come from Japan’s large cities such as ‘Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya, Kyoto, and Osaka is not questioned. However, recent 
local elections have shown that the party’s electoral support has come 
to be more widely distributed than was generally believed. A survey 
foliowing the 1975 local elections showed that the Komeito secured 117 
seats in the assemblies of the “Nine Big Cities” and 179 seats in the 
special ward assemblies of Tokyo.’ But these constituted only about 
10% of the Komeito’s 3,103 municipal assembly seats throughout the 
country. The smaller cities and the towns and villages accounted for 
the other 90% of the party’s municipal seats. 

An approximate idea of the nationwide distribution of Komeito 
electoral power may be had by looking at the party’s gains in prefec- 
tural assembly seats in Japan’s eight regions. In the prefecture, each 
assemblyman represents a district of roughly equivalent population.® 


4 The incident followed the publication of a book harshly critical of the Soka 
Gakkai and the unsuccessful attempts of the religious organization to have the book 
suppressed. 

5 Survey by the Komei Shimbun. 

6In rural prefectures the population of the district varies from 30,000 to 35,000. 
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SOSA 
TABLE 3: New Seats Gained by Komeito in 1975 Prefectural Assembly Elections, 
by Region 


munan ae ne ne ht stacey sesh AAAA a a A 





Previously 
Region Held 1975 Gain 
Hokkaido 2 6 4 
Tohoku 5 9 4 
Kant6a 45 63 18 
Chubu 12 21 9 
Kinki 24 45 21 
Shikoku 8 9 1 
Chūgoku 8 19 i 
Kyüshü 12 26 14 
Total 116 198 82 


SOURCE: Okayama Prefecture Election Management Committee. 
a Includes Toky6 and Yokohama. 
b Includes Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, and K6be. 


Elections are held every four years. The party’s largest representation 
and its largest gains have occurred, not suprisingly, in the Kant6 re- 
gion (which includes the Téky6 metropolitan area and Yokohama) and 
the Kinki region (which includes the large cities of Nagoya, Kydto, 
Osaka and Kobe) that account for 108 (54.5%) of the party’s assembly 
members. The remaining 45.5% represent cities of lesser size through- 
out Japan. While the predominantly rural regions of Hokkaid6, 
Téhoku, Shikoku, and Chiigoku show the lowest Komeito prefectural 
assembly membership, it is not without significance that in the 1975 
election the party showed gains in all eight regions of the country. 

In the Okayama Prefectural Assembly the Komeito held five seats, 
two of which were added in the 1975 election. All of them were elected 
from the prefecture’s two largest cities, Okayama and Kurashiki. Up to 
this time, at least, the party, following its cautious policy of running 
candidates only where they are practically assured of election, has not 
run candidates in the eight smaller cities in the Prefecture. But this 
does not mean that the party lacks electoral support in the smaller 
cities. The party has elected candidates to city office in all but one 
of the eight small cities. In 1977 the party had 29 elected members in 
the 10 city assemblies of the prefecture. Of these, 14 were in Okayama 
and Kurashiki but 15 were in the eight smaller cities. 

The Komeito’s gains in municipal assembly seats in Okayama 
closely parallel its nationwide progress in local assemblies. The period. 
from 1972 to 1977 indicates a modest gain in the 10 city assemblies in 
the prefecture, a somewhat better showing in the 56 towns, but little 
change in the 12 villages. Nevertheless, the party’s showing in this one 
prefecture tends to confirm what was clearly evident in national re- 
ports. The Komeito, while continuing to increase its assembly strength 
in the large urban centers, is also building a base of support in the 
smaller cities and in the towns and villages which represent what is 
called “rural” Japan. 
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TABLE 4: Seats in Okayama Prefecture Municipal Assemblies by Party, 1972, 
1974, 1977 





Unit Year LPD JSP DSP KOMEITO JCP IND.a 
1972 8 27 9 23 13 235 
Cities 1974 5 29 10 24 17 231 
(10) 1977 - 25 12 29 23 223 
1972 30 29 l 23 29 914 
Towns 1974 33 31 l 29 32 86] 
(£6) 1977 17 25 3 39 4] 857b 
1972 — - ~- 2 5 142 
Villages 1974 — 1 ~ 2 4 145 
(12) 1977 ~ 1 -~ 4 4 130 


SOURCE: Okayama Prefecture Election Management Committee. 

Note: Assembly membership is shown as of December 31 for the selected years. 
Detailed records were not available for earlier years. 

2 In municipal elections most former LDP members now run as Independents. 

b The number of assembly seats in towns and villages is decreasing because of 
the on-going process of town and village amalgamation and the annexation of some 
towns by cities. 





Again, in Okayama Prefecture, we see the interesting phenomenon 
noted in the national survey. The only parties in Okayama which were 
gaining ground, if very slowly, were the Komeito and the Communist 
Party. In total number of municipal seats, the Komeito in 1977 had 72 
to the Communist’s 68. The Komeito was ahead in the cities but 
slightly behind in the towns and villages.” 

In their appeal to the electorate, both parties apparently avcid the 
intellectual or doctrinaire approach and stress instead the down-to- 
earth issues that trouble the wage earner such as jobs, salary increases, 
housing, environmental pollution, and corruption of governmental 
officials. But part of the explanation for the advances both parties have 
made in the rural areas, one suspects, is that party workers are putting 
forth greater effort—that they try harder—than their colleagues in the 
other parties.§ 


7In 22 of the town assemblies which have from 16 to 20 members, beth the 
Komeito and the Communist Party had one seat. In 13 towns only the Komeito had 
a seat and in seven towns only the Communist Party had a seat. In a very few 
towns one or the other of the parties had two seats and in one town the Communist 
Party had five seats to the Komeito’s one. Three of the villages which have 12- 
member assemblies had one Komeito and one Communist member, while one village 
had one Komeito member and another village had one Communist member. 

8 Komeito local assemblymen place great emphasis on “consultation” and what 
American representatives call “casework,” i.e, the assemblyman makes himself 
available to all constituents, regardless of whether or not they support the Komeito, 
for advice or assistance. A Komeito assemblyman told the writer that the assembly- 
man approaches his constituents in an attitude of love and mercy, anxious to remove 
unhappiness from the mind and improve material well-being. Communist assembly- 
men make a particular point of identifying with the worker. A Communist Party 
assemblyman told the writer that he automatically turns over his monthly salary 
check to the party, which then issues him a living allowance based on his needs. 
The rationale was that the assemblyman’s salary, which is about three times that 
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TABLE 5: Komeito Members of Okayama Prefectural Assembly, Okayama City 
Assembly and Kurashiki City Assembly, 1975 Election 


Entity Name Age Term Party Activity 


Occupation 


Education 





Y. 43 l Party official Food processing University 
H. 47 4 Vice-ch. Party Elem.School 
HQ 
Prefecture N. 56 4 Sec. Party HQ Radio shop High School 
H. 47 2 Dir. HQ Labor Bldg. mat. Tech. School 
Bur. 
K. 57 l Vice-sec. Party High School 
HQ 
T. 54 4 Party official Comm. School 
Y. 54 3 Cloth Mfg. Comm. School 
U. 4l l Vice-Dir. PR Elect. Appl. Jr. High School 
Party HQ 
Okayama O. 49 3 Party official University 
City K. 39 l Vice-Dir. HQ High School 
Labor Bur. 
K. 59 4 Chm. Party University 
Exec. Comm. 
X: 55 3 Dir. HB High School 
Women’s Bur. 
WwW. 59 5 Party official Tech. School 
K. 52 4 Party official Jr. High School 
B. 44 4 Party official University 
Kurashiki S. 65 4 Chm. Party University 
City Comm, 
N. 59 4 Official Party Jr. High School 
Tamashima 
branch 
N.- DI 2 Sewage disposal Comm. School 


SOURCE: Prefectural and City Assembly records and the files of local news- 
papers. 


The Komeito, as it moves to extend its reach into the smaller cities 
and towns, does not lack an organizational support base. The Okayama 
organization appears to conform to the standard bureaucratic format 
set by the national headquarters and in many ways is a prototype of 
the national organization. The prefectural headquarters is located in 
Okayama City and is headed by a director (who is concurrently an 
Okayama representative in the National Diet), one or two vice-direc- 
tors, a secretary, and one or two vice-secretaries. Headquarter organs in- 
clude an executive council, an audit board, and a board of control, 
which has jurisdiction over a number of bureaus, the principal among 
which are the policy, labor, small and medium enterprises, youth, and 
women’s bureaus. In addition to the prefectural headquarters there are 


of the average wage earner, is too high. Furthermore, if the assemblyman were to 
adopt a higher material style of living his attitudes would change and he would 
thereby lose touch with the worker. 
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four or five regional offices in smaller cities, and radiating out from 
the regional offices are more than 50 branch offices, located in cities and 
towns throughout the prefecture. 

Many of the offices in the prefectural headquarters and the re- 
gional and branch offices are staffed by elected members of prefectural, 
city, or town assemblies. The prefectural party offices appear to be 
controlled through a chain of command extending down from the na- 
tional headquarters. Local officials say that the control is not as rigid 
as it used to be and that the prefectural organization now has more 
flexibility in responding to local needs. The local branches do provide 
input in the form of suggestions and recommendations. Once a deci- 
sion is made at the top, however, it becomes binding on the local 
levels.® 

In summary, the Komeito is by no means confining its enerzies to 
the major industrial centers, where its main political support still lies. 
Operating quietly and inconspicuously through an elaborate grassroots 
organization, the party has demonstrated its effectiveness in gaining 
steadily increasing support in areas away from the large cities and is 
slowly building up local political power. The Party’s present effort to 
garner this predominantly non-Gakkai constituency has as its immedi- 
ate objective the building of a strong rural support base, a necessary 
condition both for increasing its representation in local government 
bodies and in the National Diet, and a prerequisite for moving towards 
its long-range goal of national political leadership. 


Local Party Leadership 


It has been asserted that the Komeito has able and responsible 
leaders at the national level, but that its local leaders are mediocre and 
not up to standard in education, experience, or political ability. Some- 
times the qualifying statement is added: “But, at least, they are honest.” 
These, of course, are subjective judgements which do not easily lend 
themselves to proof or disproof. 

In the course of the Okayama field investigation, on which part 
of this study is based, the writer compiled from official records and 
local press clippings a rather sketchy profile of the Komeito members 
of the Prefectural Legislative Assembly and of the assemblies of the 
prefecture’s two largest cities, Okayama and Kurashiki. Although Oka- 
yama may be considered a typical local prefecture, no claim is made 
that the sample of Komeito local leadership considered here is repre- 
sentative of the party’s local leadership in the nation as a whole. 

Okayama Prefecture is located on the Inland Sea on the main is- 
land of Honshu. Its population in 1978 was approximately 1.85 million. 
As in many other prefectures in Japan the character of its economy has 


8 Local party officials are secretive and somewhat defensive when it comes to 
revealing details of organization and strategy, not wanting, presumably, the opposi- 
tion to know their plans in advance. 
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changed since the war from predominantly agricultural to predomi- 
nantly industrial. This trend has been accentuated in Okayama by the 
development of a heavy industrial base on the Inland Sea, which has 
gone into large scale production of steel, petrochemicals, automobiles, 
and foodstuffs. The two principal cities, Okayama and Kurashiki, ac- 
count for more than half of the prefecture’s population. 

There are five Komeito representatives in the 56 seat Okayama 
Prefectural Assembly. All five represent urban districts, three in Oka- 
yama City and two in Kurashiki City. Members are elected for a four- 
year term. At the time of the 1975 election the average age of the 
Komeito members was 50, a shade below the average age of 51.9 for all 
assembly members. The Okayama City Assembly had 53 members, eight 
of them Komeito, and the Kurashiki City Assembly had 48 members, 
five of them Komeito. The Komeito membership of the prefectural and 
the city assemblies had similar characteristics as to age, party activities, 
occupation, and education. Therefore, for analytical purposes, the 18 
Komeito representatives will be considered as a group. 

In terms of reelection and years in office the Komeito members of 
the three assemblies have an unusual record. One member, who is 
completing his fifth term, has been an assemblyman since he was first 
elected in 1959. Eight members are now in their 16th year of office, 
having been first elected in 1963. Two are in their second term and 
four are completing their first term. The 18 members, including the 
four freshmen, have an average of 11.3 years of assembly service, a 
record only equalled by the Japan Socialist Party members, who aver- 
age 12.6 years of service. 

The occupations listed by Komeito members generally fall in the 
small business category. The Komeito elected representatives would: 
appear to be somewhat below the socioeconomic level of the LDP 
members, many of whom are listed as corporation presidents, physi- 
cians, sake manufacturers, etc., but not out of line with the economic 
level of the opposition Socialist and Communist parties. 

More than half of the Komeito members have no particular voca- 
tion but almost all have listed themselves as party officers either in the 
prefectural party headquarters or in one of the regional or branch 
offices, indicating that voluntary party work is expected of Komeito 
assemblymen. Party service, therefore, together with representative 
duties would thus seem to constitute a full-time occupation for most 
Komeito members holding elective office. Financial independence is 
provided by the assemblyman’s salary.1° 

It is difficult to assess educational accomplishment in any objec- 
tive way. To consider formal schooling alone is to ignore knowledge 
gained through experience and self-education. If higher education is 


10 Annual compensation is approximately $26,000 for a city assemblyman and 
$31,000 for a prefectural assemblyman. This includes the three annual bonuses but 
excludes travel allowances and living allowances and expenses of members when the 
assemblies are in session. 
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accepted as one criterion on which to judge educational achievement, 
then the Komeito sample observed is about average. Five of the 18 
Komeito assemblymen (27.7%) are university graduates. Of the 157 
members of the three assemblies studied, 41 (26.1%) are university 
graduates. 

This survey, admittedly cursory, of 18 local Komeito leaders does 
not support the assertion by some observers that local Komeito leaders 
are mediocre, below par, less experienced, and less educated than their 
contemporaries in other parties. The information available does sug- 
gest that the Komeito leaders are not members of the conservative estab- 
lishment and that their connection with the social or intellectual elite 
is a tenuous one. If this conclusion can be drawn it may help to explain 
the tendency on the part of some to undervalue Komeito local leader- 
ship. 

The data, such as it is, on local Komeito assemblymen gives no 
indication of inexperienced leadership or lack of political skill, if 
length of assembly service and ability to win elections are any criterion. 
On the contrary, the Komeito assemblymen in the sample have demon- 
strated an extraordinary capacity to be reelected and to stay in office. 
From this a number of inferences may be drawn, but not the inference 
that local Komeito leaders are inexperienced or politically naive. 


Summary 


Public attention in general has been focussed upon the Komeito in 
the National Diet, where it made impressive gains during the 1960s. 
Although the party’s present Diet strength, with 56 seats in the House 
of Representatives and 28 in the House of Councillors, is moderately 
aboye that attained before 1970, many observers within and outside 
Japan today believe that the party has now reached its peak—that the 
party’s growth has levelled off and that it has probably attained the 
limits of its expansion. This assumption is not without some plausibil- 
lity, since ™” is based upon the observable fact that the party’s gain in 
stature ... 2 1960s was due to the Soka Gakkai vote in the large cities. 
The conjecture is that the party has now cultivated these constituen- 
cies to the maximum extent and therefore can expeot little further — 
growth. 

This overlooks certain important factors, however; one is that the 
Komeito’s growth in local government follows a pattern different from 
its growth in National Diet seats. In local government the party’s 
growth, while not spectacular, has been steady and consistent, up to 
the present at least. Starting in a modest way by putting up candidates 
for election in local assembly districts, the party has slowly gained 
momentum. By 1977 it held nearly 5% of all local assembly seats, 
which is little more than a bump on the horizon. In terms of its own 
growth, however, the party has made extraordinary progress in local 
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government. In the six years after 1965 the party’s local government 
strength doubled, and in twelve years it tripled its strength in local 
assembly seats. 

Another point to note is that this has been a balanced growth, 
having taken place simultaneously in each of the country’s geographi- 
cal régions as well within the local government sectors—prefectural 
and municipal. It is clear that locally the party is building up momen- 
tum, which, if sustained, will eventually be reflected in the national 
elections. 

It would be hazardous, of course, on the basis of present evidence 
to draw any conclusions about the party’s future growth in local gov- 
ernment. This raises the inevitable question of how closely the Komeito 
is tied to its Soka Gakkai constituency. The party’s own estimate of 
10% non-Gakkai support would, as far as can be determined, seem close 
to the mark. It is obvious that the party will need the support of a 
much wider constituency if it is to move towards its long-range goal of 
becoming Japan’s ruling party, or even its middle range goal of leading 
actor in a middle-of-the-road national coalition government. This, un- 
doubtedly, is the major challenge facing the Komeito leadership at the 
present time—to retain its Gakkai support and at the same time 
broaden its outside constituency. 

The present study provides some insights, fragmentary to be sure, 
which may be suggestive of some of the steps the Komeito is taking to 
meet this challenge. It is apparent that the party has some success 
in its deliberate effort to develop electoral strength away from the 
large centers of population—in the smaller cities, towns, and villages. 
There is evidence also that its local assembly men are energetically 
cultivating non-Gakkai constituents in their districts through consul- 
tations and casework assistance. The party’s stated policy of opening 
up its nominations for elective office to non-Gakkai candidates, if and 
when implemented, would be a further step in expanding the non- 
Gakkai support. Siwy 

Another factor relating to the party’s growth is the Wiliev!fead 
grassroots organization which the Komeito is developing. Although a 
detailed breakdown of the organization was not made available, there 
is evidence of an intricate organizational network extending out from 
each prefectural party headquarters through a system of regional head- 
quarters to numerous branch offices in the smaller cities and towns. 
This represents a concerted effort of the party leadership to expand 
electoral support in what were hitherto peripheral areas. 

The Komeito’s slow but steady progress in local government has 
thus far had little observable impact on national politics. To acceler- 
ate its growth the party will have to broaden substantially its consti- 
tuency, now mainly limited to its Soka Gakkai supporters. This has 
been, of course, a major objective of the party since its inception but 
its strategies’ in this direction have met with scanty success. One reason 
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is that the party, while it has de-emphasized its connection with the 
Soka Gakkai in its public relations, has not yet divested itself of the 
image of a religiously dominated party. Another is that the party still 
has the earmarks of a closed system. 

There is some evidence that the party is trying to get clear of 
these obstacles by bringing a degree of flexibility into its operating 
policies. More flexibility is needed. The Komeito will have to become 
much less defensive and secretive concerning its organization and poli- 
cies. In addition, it will have to open up party offices and candidacies 
for public office to its non-Gakkai supporters if it is to attain popular 
credibility as the party of the common man, standing for reform and 
clean government. 


CECIL C. BRETT is Professor of Government, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL COUP D’ETAT: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE BIRTH AND 
VICTORY OF THE BERJAYA PARTY 
IN SABAH, MALAYSIA 


Sin Fong Han 


THE FORMATION OF the Bersatu Rakyat Jelata Sabah 
(Berjaya—Sabah People’s United Front) in Sabah on July 15, 1975 and 
its subsequent victory over the ruling Sabah Alliance party in the April 
15, 1976 state election was a constitutional “coup d’état.” The success 
of Berjaya was achieved not by guns, but by persuading dissident mem- 
bers of the ruling Sabah Alliance to break away from their autocratic 
leader, Tun Mustapha bin Datu Harun. The present paper is an at- 
tempt to examine a series of important events from which the “coup” 
developed and to provide a geographical analysis of the voting patterns 
of the 1976 state election. 


The Birth of Berjaya 


The Coup: ‘The revolt against Tun Mustapha was led by former 
Minister of Finance, Dutak Harris Salleh, with the active participation 
of several state cabinet ministers and assemblymen from Mustapha’s 
own United Sabah National Organization (USNO) including: Datuk 
Salleh Sulong, Minister for Local Government; Datuk Ghani Gilong, 
the Federal Minister of Transport and Works and Deputy President 


1 This paper is based on: (a) the news accounts from Sabah’s major newspapers: 
Daily Express, Overseas Chinese Daily News, Sabah Times, and Sandakan Daily 
News, and related articles in Far Eastern Economic Review; and (b) the writer's 
pasena interviews and conversations with many key officials of SCA, USNO, and 

erjaya when he visited Sabah during February—April 1977. 
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of USNO; Datuk Yaakub Tingkalor, assistant to the Minister for Local 
Government; Datuk Peter Mojuntin, assistant to the Minister for In- 
dustrial Development; and Datuk Sufñan Koroh, assistant to the Minis- 
ter for Communications and Works. Other key members of the original 
Berjaya party included: Dr. James P. Ongkili, a kadazan and former 
history professor at the University of Malaya; Mohammed Noor, former 
Secretary-General of United Sabah Islamic Association; Haji Ampong 
Puyon, former USNO Youth vice-president; Chong Thiam Vun, one 
of Sabah’s well-known Chinese lawyers; and Datuk Yeh Pao Tsu, a 
Chinese newspaper proprietor. 

The formation of Berjaya was announced on July 15, 1975, at a 
press conference called by Datuk Harris Salleh, Berjaya President, who 
claimed that the objectives of forming this new multiracial political 
party were to save Sabah from mismanagement, corruption, and dic- 
tatorship. The Berjaya leaders also promised a return to democracy 
and a more equitable distribution of wealth and opportunities to all 
Sabahans. Berjaya was reportedly formed at a time when Tun Musta- 
pha was in London and other top USNO leaders were out of state. 

On July 16, the widely read Chinese language Chinese Daily News 
and the English language Daily Express, both owned by Berjaya vice- 
president, Datuk Yeh Pao Tsu, mounted furious attacks on Tun Mus- 
tapha’s globe-trotting playboy lifestyle and his personal extravagances. 
The papers cited the purchasing of two Grumman jet aircraft with 
state funds for Mustapha’s exclusive use, his misuse of state power and 
reserves for his own financial gain, and the overall corruption and 
mismanagement of his regime. ‘These criticisms were printed not only 
in English and Chinese, but also in the Malay and Kadazan languages. 
As a result, Sabahans of all ethnic groups for the first time had access 
to extensive coverage of the wrongdoings of their Chief Minister. It 
was a bombshell for many Sabahans, since open attacks on political 
leaders had been virtually unheard of in post-independen: Sabah. 
Sabahans began to realize that a new day might be dawning in Sabah 
politics and many welcomed the changes, the resulting opportunity to 
breathe the fresh air of democracy, and the birth of the new Berjaya 


party. 


The Secession Issue: Berjaya received a tremendous boost when Tun 
Haji Mohammed Fuad Stephens (Donald Stephens) resigned as the 
Head of State (Yang di-Pertua Negara) and joined Berjaya on July 27, 
1975. Tun Fuad, who was also Sabah’s first Chief Minister, in his resig- 
nation message to Sabahans revealed Mustapha’s intention of separat- 
ing Sabah from the Federation of Malaysia and forming his cwn Mus- 
lim state of Sulu-Mindanao-Sabah. Tun Fuad’s resignation statement 
stressed secession as the key difference between him and his blood- 
brother Mustapha.? Misuse of power, corruption, and mismanagement 


2 Since 1961 Tun Fuad’s political career had at times run parallel with and at 
times crossed that of Tun Mustapha, whom he had known since childhood. When 
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were listed by Fuad as faults that could not be condoned but might be 
forgiven. Unforgivable, however, was Mustapha’s plot to take Sabah 
out of Malaysia.? Secession thus replaced corruption as the key issue 
of the Berjaya Party. Upon his resignation, Tun Fuad was immediately 
elected as Berjaya’s president and Datuk Harris Salleh stepped down 
as president to become one of the three vice-presidents. 

It was generally believed that the Berjaya was formed with the 
knowledge and blessing of Tun Abdul Razak, the late Prime Minister 
of Malaysia. Mustapha’s lavish lifestyles and his abuse of detention 
and immigration powers had been an embarassment to Tun Razak. 
Mustapha’s autonomous actions, dictatorial habits, and the concrete 
power which he built around him in Sabah were a grave concern to 
Kuala Lumpur. At the end of 1974, Tun Razak went out of his way to 
offer Mustapha the Defence Ministry—the third in the federal list of 
seniority—in an effort to get Mustapha out of Sabah and into Kuala 
Lumpur where the federal government could keep an eye on him. 
Mustapha initially accepted the post of Defence Minister but changed 
his mind on realizing that he would have to resign from his state As- 
sembly seat and his Chief Ministership. Not only would he have to 
relinquish the absolute power he had built up in Sabah but, more 
importantly, he would be subjected to close scrutiny by the Prime 
Minister himself. His refusal to accept the Defence Ministership was 
interpreted by the federal government as a personal slight to Tun 
Razak. Reliable sources, however, indicated that Mustapha’s accep- 
tance-in-advance of the Defence Ministership was strictly linked to his 
becoming Deputy Prime Minister—the second post in the federal list 
of seniority—as well, so that he could become a potential successor to 
Tun Razak. But that post was already allocated. The realization that 
his dream of becoming the head of Malaysia was not to be and his 
awareness of the legend that surrounded his larger-than-life person- 
ality might have turned Mustapha’s thoughts to secession from Malay- 
sia and confederation with Sulu and Mindanao. 

The other incident that reinforced Mustapha’s thoughts of seces- 
sion was Kuala Lumpuyr’s refusal to give him a free hand in raising over- 
seas petrodollar funds. When the Sabah timber market began to col- 
lapse in late 1974 and early 1975, Mustapha was short of cash to meet 
budgeted commitments, the most significant of which was the purchase 
of two Boeing jets. Mustapha wanted the federal government to reim- 
burse the sum of $100 million he had authorized for expenditures. 
Unsurprisingly, Kuala Lumpur agreed only to reimburse $20 million 
for projects that had previously been approved by the federal govern- 
ment. Desperate, Mustapha began to negotiate with Arab states to float 
a massive petrodollar loan through Sabah Development Corporation, 
with Sabah state itself as the guarantor. The federal government 


mey were boys together in Kudat they once took a blood oath to remain brothers 
orever. 


3 Daily Express, July 28, 1975. 
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promptly intervened Angered with Kuala Lumpur’s rejection of the 
loan floatation, Mustapha wrote a memorandum entitled “The future 
position of Sabah in Malaysia” that was read and circulated at a 
USNO meeting on April 23, 1975. The memorandum outlined the 
gradual federal undermining of Sabah’s autonomy, and pointed out 
that the future position of Sabah in Malaysia would be a loss to the 
state since Sabah would have to share its enormous agricultural pro- 
duce, timber industry, and mineral and energy resources with the fed- 
eral government. A lack of armed forces and manpower were considered 
minor and temporary problems if Sabah chose to break away from the 
Federation of Malaysia. The state, according to Mustapha, had the 
means of carrying on its administration as well as resources for devel- 
opment and defence." 

The secession memorandum was distributed at the meeting where 
former Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman and Sarawak Chief 
Minister Rahman Yakub were present, indicating that the memoran- 
dum was probably a veiled threat to prod the federal government into 
acceding to Mustapha’s loan-floating wishes. But for Tun Razak and 
Berjaya leaders, Mustapha’s secessionist threat was not to be taken 
lightly in view of the absolute power he had held in the Sabah. Shortly 
after getting word of Mustapha’s secession memorandum, Tun Razak 
removed Mustapha’s detention power and intimated to him that it 
was probably the right time for him to step down as Chief Minister. 
Instead of resigning, Mustapha was planning to dissolve the Sabah 
Legislative Assembly and call for a snap election. It was suggested that 
if Mustapha swept all 48 seats, he would proclaim this victory as a 
mandate for taking Sabah out of Malaysia. This threat of a snap elec- 
tion in which he would manipulate total victory was too real to be 
ignored by the federal government. Tun Razak quietly summoned 
Datuk Harris Salleh to Kuala Lumpur and told him that if he would 
lead a breakaway from Mustapha’s USNO to form a new political party 
to oppose the Chief Minister, he would have his blessing and support. 
Thus, in a very real sense, the recognition of the necessity of a “coup” 
came after the April 23, 1975 secession meeting, and the vehicle to 
carry out the “coup” was created on July 15 with the formation of 
Berjaya, whose objective was to oust Mustapha from Sabah politics. 
Its goal was partially attained when Mustapha finally stepped down as 
Chief Minister on October 31, 1975. 


Berjaya Setbacks: Berjaya suffered its first stunning blow when its 
founder and vice-president Datuk Harris Salleh lost his state Assem- 
bly seat to Mohamad Omar Bledram in the December 1975 Labuan 
bye-election. Bledram, a relatively unknown USNO representative, 


4 Bruce Ross-Larson, The Politics of Federalism (Singapore: Bruce Ross-Larson, 
1976), p. 155. 

y Harvey Stockwin, “Sabah: The Maestro Holds Fast,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, August 8, 1975, pp. 10-14. 
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won the contest by a considerable margin—3299 to 2211 votes. This 
bye-election defeat was a personal disaster for Harris, who was the 
former president of the Labuan USNO and whose political base was 
in the Island. It also shattered the confidence of many Berjaya follow- 
ers. In addition, Berjaya lost its seat in the Kuala Kinabatangan bye- 
election. The USNO candidate Datuk Pengiran Digadong Galpam 
easily defeated Berjaya’s Abdullah Hussein, 3174 to 1853 votes. This 
defeat was made possible when Salleh Sulong, a former state minister 
and one of the founders of Berjaya, chose not to run again for his state 
Assembly seat. USNO’s easy win in the two bye-elections triggered the 
ruling Alliance party’s decision to call for an early state election, thus 
allowing them to capitalize on the turn of events. 

The shaky Berjaya’s greatest blow after the bye-election defeats 
was the sudden death of Tun Razak on January 14, 1976. He had been 
Berjaya’s staunchest federal government supporter. This event was 
followed shortly by another major setback: its founding member and 
vice-president, Datuk Abdul Ghani Gilong, resigned the party on 
March 15, 1976 and rejoined the USNO. This defection, together with 
the arrest of Haji Mohamed Noor, the Secretary-General of Berjaya, 
in connection with an alleged plot against Mustapha’s life severely 
eroded the credibility of Berjaya.6 The prospects of Berjaya’s forming 
the next government of the state would seem to have evaporated after 
these preelection developments, and most political observers did not 
think Berjaya had much chance of forming a new government. 


The Berjaya Victory 


The 1976 Election Results: At midnight on April 15, 1976, Berjaya 
had achieved a political “mission impossible’—-a party only nine 
months old had toppled the Sabah Alliance, a party that had been in 
power for 13 years. Berjaya won 28 of the 48 seats and thus formed the 
state government. ‘The other 20 seats went to USNO, while its partner 
the Sabah Chinese Association (SCA) failed to deliver the crucial seats 
it needed to retain power. And other party and independent candi- 
dates did not win a single seat (see Table 1). 

The Berjaya victory was impressive in view of the preelection set- 
backs and the fact that it fought a well-funded Alliance party, whose 
political machinery had had 13 years to expand and organize. Further- 
more, overcoming the last minute money maneuvers of Tun Mustapha 
in Sabah politics was next to impossible, as evidenced by his skillful 
manipulations in the past two elections to attain political control. Yet 
despite all these handicaps, Berjaya leaders were able to convince the 
Sabah electorate to join them to dethrone Mustapha and his Alliance 


6 Mohamed Noor was released after the victory of Berjaya and is presently the 
state Minister of Finance and Secretary-General of Berjaya. 
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TABLE 1: Result of 1976 Sabah General Election 


Assembly Total votes Percentage 

Party seats contested Seats won received of total votes 
Berjaya 48 28* 101,393 54.10 
Sabah Alliance 

USNO 40 20 69,286 36.97 

SCA 8 0 12,075 6.44 
Pekemas 11 0 3,044 1.62 
Bersatu 3 0 83 0.04 
Independent 16 0 1,527 0.81 


* According to the Sabah Constitution, Berjaya was allowed to appoint six 
nominated members with full voting rights to the Assembly, thus giving Berjaya a 
total of 34 seats in the Assembly. Two crossovers would give Berjaya exactly two- 
thirds of all seats and the power to change the Constitution. 





government. As we shall see, Berjaya’s success was in large measure 
determined by the Chinese community of Sabah. 


The Rural Votes: ‘The voting patterns of the rural districts in the 
1976 election are somewhat identical to those of 1967 when the USNO 
drew the bulk of its support from Muslim-dominated coastal areas, 
and the United Pasokmomogun Kadazan Organization (UPKO) drew 
its support from the Kadazan-dominated rural constituencies, which 
in 1976 supported the multiracial Berjaya party. 

The 20 seats won by the USNO primarily came from: (a) the 
Bajau-dominated Northwest and Bajau-Saluk-dominated northeast 
and southeast coastal regions, including the Sulaman, Usukan Tempa- 
suk, Bengkoka, Banggi, Sugut, Semawang, Kunak, and Semporna con- 
stituencies; and (b) Bruneľs Kedayan-Malay-dominated southwest 
coastal constituencies of Lubuan, Sipitang, Kuala Penyu, Lumbadang, 
Klias, and Bongawan. Berjaya, however, put up a good fight in these 
districts. In three of these six constituencies, Berjaya lost by only a 
very small margin. Orang Sungei-dominated regions of Kinabatangan 
and Sekong also gave their support to USNO. USNO’s narrow victory 
in the two ethnically more balanced Merotai and Balung constituen- 
cies received their votes primarily from the Muslim Indonesian and 
Tidong communities, while Chinese in the two areas supported the 
Berjaya candidates. USNO’s narrow win over Berjaya in the pre- 
dominately Kadazan district of Ranau, however, was surprising. 

Berjaya, on the other hand, received the bulk of its support from 
the Kadazan-dominated west coast and interior district. With the ex- 
ception of the Ranau constituency, Berjaya swept the Kadazan-domi- 
nated rural areas and Kadazan-Chinese-dominated interior town cen- 
ters, which included Kawang, Moyog, Bingkor, Tambunan, Kiulu, 
Inanam, Tamporuli, Kembayan, Kundasang, Langkon, Tandek, Ma- 
tunggong, and the Sook constituencies. Berjaya also received its support 
from the non-Muslim Murut population of the interior districts of 
Kemabong, Pensiangan, Tenom, and Kuamut. 
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The Chinese Urban Votes: With USNO’s having only a slight edge 
over Berjaya in rural constituencies, split between the Muslim commu- 
nities (Bajau, Suluk, Bruneis, Kedayan, and Malay) and the largely 
Christian Kadazan population, the urban Chinese votes become the de- 
ciding factor. In the 1967 election, six SCA candidates had taken five : 
seats in the Chinese-dominated urban constituencies, losing only one - 
seat to an independent, and giving the Tun Mustapha-led USNO-SCA . 
coalition a winning margin of 19-12 over the UPKO, led by Tun Fuad 
Stephens.7 In the 1976 election, however, the Chinese in Sabah did not 
support the SCA’s candidates. Instead, they backed the Chinese candi- 
dates from the multiracial Berjaya. 

In Sabah, 22% of the state population of about 770,000 are Chi- 
nese, and they also made up roughly the same percentage of the 239,000 
voters who were eligible to vote in the 1976 election. They formed the 
majority in six of the 48 constituencies—Kota Kinabalu, Likas, Elo- 
pura, Sandakan Bandar, Karamunting, and Bandar Tawau—the major 
urban centers and suburbs in Sabah. The Chinese also comprised 25%, 
to 35% of the voters in eight other constituencies which covered the 
coastal ports of Labuan, Kudat, and Lahad Datu as well as the interior 
towns of Tenom, Keningau, Beaufort, Penampang, and Papar. The 
SCA placed eight candidates to compete in the constituencies of Kota 
Kinabalu, Likas, Elopura, Sandakan Bandar, Karamunting Bandar, 
Tawau, Kudat, and Tenom. With the exception of Tenom, Berjaya 
put up its own Chinese candidates to face the SCA’s in competing for 
the Chinese votes. The seven Berjaya Chinese candidates defeated their 
SCA counterparts by a convincing margin. Datuk Harris, Berjaya’s 
vice president, also overwhelmed SCA’s candidate Young Pet Fong in 
his Tenom seat election (see Table 2). 


The Sabah Chinese Association: "The disastrous defeat of the SCA in 
the 1976 election was due to the inexperience and indecision of its 
younger leaders in handling a very complicated political situation. In 
the nine years of Mustapha’s regime, the SCA had been largely inactive 
because the 1971 state assembly elections and parliamentary contests 
had been mostly uncontested since that time. With the birth of Ber- 
jaya, SCA leaders were forced to make a public response to this new 
political development that affected the Chinese community. ‘They were 
divided in their reactions. A few leaders, such as Yeh Pao Tsu and Lim 
Guan. Sing, deserted SCA and joined Berjaya. Those who had made 
tremendous financial gain during Mustapha’s regime continued to 
pledge their support to the Alliance. Many chose to take “business 
trips” abroad just to avoid pressure from Mustapha and Berjaya. The 
SCA, thus, was wrecked by internal dissension. 

In September 1975, a group of well-educated young Chinese busi- 
nessmen, most of whom were former education officers and high school 


7 In 1967 there were 32 state constituencies; the number of state constituencies 
increased to 48 in the 1976 election. 
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TABLE 2: A Comparison between SCA and Berjaya Voting Results in the Eight 
Chinese-dominated Urban Constituencies 


Berjaya SCA Berjaya Berjaya 
candidate candidate winning winning 
and and margin margin Voting % 
Contested his votes hisvotes (majority (% of total of total 
constituency received received votes) votes) electorate 
Kota Kinabalu 4203 1405 2798 74.9 76.0 
Likas 4119 1273 2846 76.4 75.8 
Elopura 4450 1254 3196 78.0 76.0 
Bandar Sandakan 3018 1732 1286 63.5 73.9 
Karamunting 3616 1751 1865 68.0 75.8 
Bandar Tawau 3445 2120 1352 60.8 77.9 
Kudat 2920 1777 1148 62.2 81.0 
Tenom 2992* 763 1529 75.0 82.6 


* Datuk Harris chose to compete in this constituency and not in Labuan where 
he lost the bye-election. This was a strategic move to ensure his seat in the Assembly 
since Tenom is predominantly a Chinese-Murut district. 





teachers, staged their own mini coup d’état and successfully ousted the 
party “old guards,” including Datuk Pang Tet Tshung, former presi- 
dent and a long-time minister in Tun Mustapha’s government. Most 
of the other former SCA leaders either quit politics, established resi- 
dence abroad, or joined Berjaya. The new SCA was led by Michael 
Liaw Chin Yu, a young Kota Kinabalu businessman who was principal 
of Sabah College from 1967 to 1973. 

At the beginning, the younger SCA leaders proposed that the SCA 
take an independent stand and contest the elections on its own and 
not in partnership with the USNO. They also tried to disassociate 
themselves from traditional SCA leaders who had long been accused 
by the Chinese electorate of selling out Chinese interests for personal 
gain. ‘his move drew some respect and public support from the Ghi- 
nese community. The renewed support from the Chinese electorate 
gave them a stronger position to negotiate with Mustapha and Berjaya 
leaders in seat allocations. ‘The SCA wanted to set up at least 12 can- 
didates in the 48 constituencies, but Mustapha offered them only eight 
urban constituencies. They then negotiated secretly with Berjaya lead- 
ers and expressed the desire to have their candidates compete in all the 
Chinese-dominated urban constituencies. Berjaya agreed to compromise 
but insisted in fielding the stronger Chinese candidates, either from 
SCA or Berjaya, to contest these urban seats. Names of candidates 
from both parties were discussed. But no agreement was reached. 
Berjaya leaders then urged the SCA to withdraw from all competition 
and pledge its support to the new party, enabling Berjaya to secure at 
least eight uncontested urban seats. Berjaya, in turn, would allocate 
the six nominated assembly seats to SCA representatives should Berjaya 
win the election.’ Partly because of their egos, having just emerged 


8 Chinese Daily News, April 4, 1976. The Sabah constitution allows for six 
nominated members with full voting rights in the Assembly. 
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from obscurity to political eminence, and partly succumbing to the con- 
tinuing pressure from the traditional SCA leaders and Mustapha, they 
chose to compete in the eight Chinese-dominated urban constituencies 
in partnership with USNO’s Sabah Alliance. Their continued affilia- 
tion with Mustapha disappointed many of the Chinese electorate, and 
was the principal cause of the subsequent disastrous defeat in all eight 
contests. Chinese voters perceived the new SCA leaders as opportunists 
who aimed at personal gain rather than serving as the voice of the 
Chinese community. Moreover, the credentials of the eight SCA can- 
didates were, comparatively speaking, less impressive than those of 
their Berjaya counterparts. For example, of the eight 5CA candidates, 
Datuk Lim Pui Ho, Datuk Hong Kee Sui, and Datak Chong Fook 
Tien were men of wealth and substantial timber, property, and other 
business interests. Their past association with Mustapra did not fare 
well among the majority of Chinese voters. The other five SCA candi- 
dates were young businessmen in their early thirties who were not 
only inexperienced in political campaigning but were also relatively 
unknown to the Chinese electorate, especially the worxing-class popu- 
Jation. 

On the other hand, most of the Berjaya Chinese candidates were 
New Zealand and Australian educated professionals wi-h several estab- 
lished lawyers (Chong Thain Vun, Wong Yau Ket, Eiew Nyuk Yin, 
and Lau Pui Kong) and accountants (Yap Pak Leung, Stephen Chan, 
and Wong Soon Yu) among them. Some of them (Cheng Thain Vun 
and Yap Pak Leung) had previously contested elections in the state as 
independent candidates. They were viewed by the Chinese electorate as 
men of courage and integrity who risked their lives to oppose Mustapha 
and restore the democratic rights of the people in Sabal. Consequently, 
Chinese voters in all urban constituencies supported tie Chinese can- 
didates from the multiracial Berjaya party rather than the representa- 
tives from SCA. This switch of votes from the Alliance to Berjaya in 
the predominantly Chinese constituencies was the key factor which 
brought about a change of government in Sabah. 


The Role of the Malaysian Government: Looking from a broader Malay- 
sian perspective, the success of Berjaya was made possible because of 
the support it received from the late Tun Razak at the party forming 
stage and the impartiality of the new Prime Minister, Datuk Hussein 
Onn, in his handling of the 1976 election. As stated earlier, when ‘Tun 
Razak received the words of Mustapha’s secession meeting on April 23, 
1975, he promptly removed Mustapha’s detention power. Shortly after 
the formation of Berjaya on July 15, 1975, Tun Razak Fad also ordered 
the release of all political prisoners held by Mustapha in Sabah. A new 
Commissioner of Police, Yusoff Khan, was hurriedly transferred to 
Sabah to ensure the political neutrality of the state’s police force. The 
constant personal onslaught against Mustapha’s wrongdoings by Ber- 
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jaya leaders together with the continuing pressure exerted by Tun Ra- 
zak finally forced Mustapha out of office on October 31, 1975. Although 
he remained president of the USNO and the Sabah Alliance and still 
had influence in the state, Mustapha was no longer in a position to 
monopolize the instrumentalities of government to isolate and elimi- 
nate his opposition. For the first time in about eight years, the ruling 
regime in Sabah was not in a position to exert almost total control over 
campaign activities of the candidates, media coverage, polling, and 
counting. The federal government used its power to guarantee relative 
openness while it stood aside to watch the election results. ‘The out- 
comes were costly to USNO, which had depended heavily on a tightly 
controlled election environment in previous elections. 


The Refugee Issue: Another factor that contributed to the defeat of 
Mustapha’s regime was his generous policy towards the influx into 
Sabah of more than 50,000 Muslim refugees from the Southern Philip- 
pines. Mustapha, in the eyes of many Sabahans, is a “suluk” (a generic 
name used in Sabah for all those from the Southern Philippines) and 
he himself often claimed to have a blood relationship to the Sulu royal 
families. His generosity, together with his fervent championing of Mus- 
lim causes, had aroused suspicion and fear among native Sabahans, 
especially the Kadazan and Chinese. Many believed that his interest 
in secession and building his own Sultanate state of Sulu-Mindanao- 
Sabah was more than just a passing fancy. This factor gained added 
impact because he openly supported the Muslim separatist leaders in 
the Southern Philippines and generously issued visas and working 
permits to any Suluk who made a short journey from the Philippines 
to Sabah while many West Malaysians and non-Muslim permanent 
residents could not get their work permits revalidated. Also, many 
Sabahans believed that Mustapha had in fact helped smuggle arms 
and money from Libya to Muslim rebels in the Southern Philippines. 
There were suspicions that he also had his own arm caches around the 
state, and his acceptance of large numbers of Filipino refugees was 
viewed as an effort to gain numerical support rather than as a pious 
act of helping Muslim brothers. Many Sabahans were convinced that 
Mustapha was, in fact, planning to fulfill his dream of becoming the 
Sultan of a new Muslim state if he won the 1976 election. The coin- 
cidential arrival of Southern Philippines hijakers in the middle of the 
polling further enhanced this attitude and also aroused resentment 
over his predilection for supporting non-Sabah causes with Sabah fi- 
nances. Thus, in the 1976 election Sabahans, and especially the non- 
Muslim communities, shattered Mustapha’s dream of becoming the 
Sultan of a new Muslim state of Sulu-Mindanao-Sabah. 


SIN FONG HAN is Associate Professor in the Department of Geography and Urban 
Studies at California State University, Los Angeles. 





THE JANATA PHASE: 
REORGANIZATION AND REDIRECTION 
IN INDIAN POLITICS 





Jyotirindra Das Gupta 


A MIXED SENSE of relief and apprehension marked the 
Indian political scene in early 1977 when the continuity of three dec- 
ades of Congress rule was broken by a stunning electoral verdict. It was 
a unity of resentment, obviously stronger in intensity and wider in ex- 
tension in northern India, which transformed disparate opposition 
parties into a working coalition eager to offer an alternative to the 
emergency regime of the preceding two years. The primary object of 
public resentment was the repressive regime, its architects and defend- 
ers represented by the ruling group which controlled the national 
Congress organization, the government, and the private network of 
manipulation and control fed by public funds. It is interesting that the 
Congress leaders who chose to disassociate themselves organizationally 
at the last moment were largely spared this resentment. 

The electoral victory of the Janata coalition and its allies at the 
central level of the federal polity was based on foundations of variable 
strength. Since the major issue of the 1977 elections was concerned with 
how to reverse the authoritarian usurpation of democratic power, the 
mandate of restoration of the constitutional regime served as the strong- 
est foundation of support for the Janata coalition. However, the weak- 
ness of a restorationist mandate lies precisely in the nature of the job 
implied by it. As soon as the job is accomplished, the political support 
for it may tend to evaporate. In a country such as India, where a con- 
stitutional democratic system has survived six national elections, people 
might take it for granted even to the extent of forgetting its brief in- 
terruption. Ironically, the function of restoration then would yield a 
thin base of political capital for the new authorities. 
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Besides restoration of a democratic system, the Janata coalition 
was, of course, expected to offer a better program of government. Po- 
litical groups who had supported the opposition movements during 
and before the emergency rule were highly critical of the developmen- 
ital policies of the Congress Party. The election manifesto of the Janata 
Party and its allies conveyed the impression that the coming to na- 
tional power of a non-Congress coalition would make a difference in 
the sphere of developmental policies and programs. However, even the 
most ardent supporters of the Janata coalition could not fail to recog- 
nize the programmatic gap that separated the components of the hast- 
ily formed coalition. Although it does not take much imagination to 
understand the differences in ideology, preferences, and social bases of 
these components, ranging from those who came with a Congress (0) 
background to the socialist and communist components, it 1s difficult 
to dismiss the feeling of many supporters that a large margin of com- 
mon action could be possible if the alternative regime cares to suc- 
ceed.t Even the logic of restoration of constitutionality needs an as- 
surance that a democratically conducted government can either per- 
form better or at least performs no worse than its adversaries. The 
mandate of performance, however, remained a weak basis for popular 
appeal because of the general apprehension that the dissonant compo- 
nents would not be able to pull themselves together for effective action. 
During the elections, the performance mandate thus did not amount 
to much beyond a fond hope that the new authority in power would 
seriously try to offer programs of development which would be more 
responsive to the popular needs than the general record of performance 
of the Congress Party. 


The Janata Phase 


Now that the new phase of Indian politics following the 1977 elec- 
tions is entering its third year, the ruling coalition can claim greater 
durability than even some of its supporters were initially prepared to 
concede. The record of the last two years calls for a close examination 
if one wants to understand the major developments associated with 
the Janata phase. The Janata Party, the ruling party at the center and 
in a majority of states, has been the center of attention during this 
phase. However, an exclusive attention to the formal aspects of the 
Janata Party will tie us to a conventional language of politics which 
may obscure the significance of the political changes of the last two 
years. 

Over these years, the diverse components of the inner coalition 
that constitutes the Janata Party have not become any better integrated 
than they were in the aftermath of the 1977 electoral victory.2 Charan 


1 Statements on perceptions noted here and elsewhere in this paper are based 
on my interviews in 1977 and 1978. 
2See the reports on the state of the Janata Party and the perceptions of its 
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Singh’s exit from the cabinet in 1978 and his reentry in early 1979, and 
the series of conflicts at the state level between the former members of 
the Bharatiya Lok Dal and the Jana Sangh components of the party, 
manifested most recently in the ouster of the chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, are a few instances symptomatic of the wide margin of dis- 
sension within the Janata ruling party. The impressive peasant rally 
organized by Charan Singh’s faction just before his cabinet reentry 
clearly suggests how public mobilization is deliberately kept fragmented 
so that certain factions retain their bargaining power, not merely. for 
intra-party negotiation but also for extra-party overtures.’ 

The fact is that the ruling party’s cohesion .of components stems 
more from the compulsions of office than from any source of informal 
fellowship. What accounts for the strength of the ruling party is the 
convenient combination of tightly knit domains of support mobilized 
by these components and the additional support from allied parties. 
Three distinct systems of support are involved in this process: govern- 
mental leadership building its network of support from and beyond 
the components of the party; component leaders building their -or- 
ganizational domain; and both these sets of leaders reaching out to 
seek support from other groups and parties. As a result, it may be 
more useful to focus analytical attention on the Janata system of or- 
ganizational networks than on the Janata party itself. Moreover, the 
flexibility of party factional boundaries may have been increased in 
the beginning of 1978 when the opposition Congress Party was split 
into two. The complex interparty maneuvers that led to the alignment 
of one section of Congress with the Janata Party in the formation of a 
state government in Maharashtra in July 1978, for instance, opened 
up the possibility of Janata leaders reproducing a similar balancing 
game elsewhere. 

One advantage of concentrating on the Janata system is that the 
conventional manner of evaluating parties can be deemphasized in 
analyzing the conduct of the Janata leaders. If the standards of party 
boundary, organizational loyalty, and discipline can be so relaxed, then 
the acts of dissension which dominate newspaper headlines and occupy 
the attention of most observers of the Janata Party will appear as less 
important. Another advantage of this approach is that it enables us to 
study the process of transition of an organizational device that began 
as a platform of protest before the advent of the emergency regime.* 


organizational leaders in India Today, January 1-15, 1979, pp. 5-7. For orientational 
differences see, for example, reports of press interviews with Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Charan Singh, Nanaji Deshmukh and the article by Surendra Mohan in Sunday, 
special issue, August 14, 1977, pp. 8-10, 12-19, and zbid., September 3, 1978 for K. 
Verma’s article, “Chaudhary of the Party,” pp. 14-17. For a report on recent com- 
ponent differences see Economic and Political Weekly, December 16, 1978, p. 2023. 

3 The implications of the rally are analyzed in the Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view’s cover story, “Revolt of the Landless Masses,” January 12, 1979, pp. 53-55. 

4 For an analysis of organizational evolution and role of the Janata Party see 
Ram Joshi and Kirtidev Desai, “Towards a More Competitive Party System” in 
Asian, Survey, November 1978, pp. 1091-1116. 
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Common suffering during the emergency gave the protesting parties a 
common cause. Unexpected popular support brought ‘them to power. 
And it is office that has so far kept them together with a degree of 
cohesion that is consistent with the logic of maintaining power. What, 
then, should be the incentive for an increased degree of cohesion that 
may not be necessary for maintaining power? 


Conduct of Government 


If the major components of the Janata coalition have felt no seri- 
ous compulsion to integrate themselves into a conventionally disci- 
plined party, it does not mean that they have also neglected integrating 
the official business of government. In fact, the formal structure of rul- 
ing authori ty, including government and government supported or- 
ganizations, in the economic arena has played an energetic role, which 
has apparently compensated for the deficit in authority resulting from 
the ruling party’s lack of internal integration. Rapid moves to dis- 
mantle the.structure of the preceding emergency regime and its atten- 
dant atmosphere of uncertainty among administrative personnel seemed 
to aid the morale of the central administration. Ironically, the domain 
divisions within the party seemed to offer an incentive to the Janata 
central ministers to utilize the opportunity of effective administration 
as a device for building political capital. 

This political capital was ostensibly treated as a resource to secure 
the position of the leaders and their components within the party as 
well as to create a favorable image among the political public. In this 
sense, support-building through departmental leadership appeared to 
acquire a significant value. It is interesting that the external affairs 
minister with a Jana Sangh legacy, the industries minister from a so- 
cialist background, and the agriculture minister with an Akali affilia- 
tion—to take a few examples—all have conducted their departmental 
responsibilities in a manner that has surprised their critics who were 
earlier quite apprehensive because of their political past and admini- 
Strative inexperience. In general, despite the fact that most of the 
ministers were new to the national level of executive responsibility and 
departmental administration, the relative quality of their performance 
compared to that of either their more seasoned colleagues or predeces- 
sors has impressed both the departmental personnel and the outside 
clientele. 

The phenomenon of rapid graduation of disparate opposition 
leaders into a fairly coherent team of executive leaders at the federal 
level indicates the increasing capacity developing in the Indian politi- 
cal system for replacing a political leadership that had, for decades, 
warned the country of the catastrophies that would follow the end of 
Congress Party dominance. A significant feature of the Janata system 
is that the reserve capacity of executive resources in politics has been 
extensively used in the state level administration led by a variety of 
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political parties, including the Janata, Communist, Akali, and other 
parties. At the same time, the Janata system has openly encouraged 
regular cooperation among ideologically distant leaders of different 
parties on issues of mutual concern. It is difficult to miss the mutual 
accommodation among the leaders of these parties manifested at the 
practical level of policy operation despite frequent affirmations of po- 
litical differences in public discourse. 


Policy Performance 


Public assessment of the Janata system, as expressed by either the 
limited circulation elite press or the wider circulation regional press 
has usually concentrated on matters that may not be of greatest im- 
port for the general populace as well as the longer perspectives on 
national development. The elite press, distressed as it is by some lead- 
ers’ eccentricities or organizational problems, rarely addresses much 
attention to the relative unity revealed in the field of policy action. 
Understandably, the regional press has less time for providing a full 
hearing to the competing claims of different regions and what is im- 
plied in treating these claims in the context of the new federal politi- 
cal alignments. ‘That these new alignments—in the sense of the division 
of state-level authority among multiple parties—require new modes of 
federal prudence is a problem which is rarely clarified in the media. 
To make matters worse, the insatiable appetite of some Janata leaders 
for headlines has frequently led observers to conclude that a few cases of 
publicly displayed disunity necessarily means a general lack of coher- 
ence in governmental performance. 

The record of governmental performance during the first two 
years of the Janata phase of Indian politics must be analyzed at three 
levels: the role of the Janata Party at the central and state levels; the 
cooperation of the Janata Party and its allies; and the general conduct 
of the federal governmental system under the dominance of the Janata 
system. While assessing this record we can use the criteria of the elec- 
toral mandate, the criteria implied in Janata promises, or the criteria 
used, for academic comparison of political performance. The first two 
options may be classified as internal criteria and the third, external. 
The terms of the mandate, as we have discussed earlier, may be sum- 
marized in two parts: restoration of constitutional democracy and the 
provision of better government. The election manifesto of the Janata 
Party elaborates these basic tasks into a fairly detailed set of policy 
areas that would be guided by what at calls the political, social, and 
economic charters. 

With the exception of the items in the political charter, the other 
gtems are in the nature of long-term goals and thus not very useful for 
assessing a performance record of barely two years, particularly since 
the second year is hard to evaluate because of the problems of access 
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to evidence. For the same reason, any extensive use of criteria of com- 
parative politics will be inappropriate.5 Perhaps, the simplest way to 
assess the record would be to consider the gains and losses of the Indian 
public during the Janata phase compared to the accumulated experi- 
ence of three decades under institutionalized Congress rule. ‘Though 
the limited nature of this relative political assessment should be obvi- 
ous, it will nevertheless allow us to raise some wider issues of social 
assessment in appropriate places with the recognition that those issues 
deserve a separate treatment in their own right. 

A rapid reversal of the emergency regime, the reinstitution of the 
rule of law, and the swift dismantling of the structures of authoritarian 
control established by the Congress Party were probably the most im- 
pressive accomplishments of the Janata Party and its allies. Common 
cause on this front helped create a working system of cooperation in- 
ternally among the Janata legislators and those of other parties aligned 
against the emergency regime. In the course of the passage of the 43rd 
Amendment Bill and the working of the Shah, Reddy, and Gupta Com- 
missions, it became apparent that most political groups and parties 
were determined to work together to assure themselves and the public 
that a recurrence of the emergency pattern would be more difficult in 
the future. This awareness of a common stake in the new regime ap- ` 
parently also served it well in spheres of action unrelated to emergency 
reversal. During this period and later it became increasingly clear that, 
despite internal organizational weakness, the Janata Party securely 
maintained working control of the federal system, the civil bureauc- 
racy, and the armed forces. Gradually, it consolidated its strength in 
a majority of states and helped elect a President of its own choice. 
However, even during the so-called Janata wave of early 1977, it 
failed to gain the support of the southern states, and its electoral record 
in that section of the country has not substantially improved subse- 
quently. The South also accounted for some bye-election defeats for the 
party although overall the general tally has not been to its disfavor.® 
In terms of regime restoration, support consolidation, and civil order 
maintenance, the Janata Party and its allies have so far demonstrated 
that they can offer an alternative democratic government that works. 

Few observers had expected the Janata Party to perform well in 
the sphere of foreign relations. When a Jana Sangh leader was chosen 
as external affairs minister, misgivings were expressed regarding future 


5 Analytical problems of comparing political performance are discussed in, for 
example, Harry Eckstein, The Evaluation of Political Performance: Problems and 
Dimensions (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1971), esp. pp. 20-78. 

6In February 1979, the Janata Party won the Khandwa Lok Sabha and the 
Champa State Assembly seats in Madhya Pradesh against the combined strength of 
the Congress and the Congress (I) parties. The Khandwa election is particularly 
interesting because Adirasis, Harijans, and Muslims—groups which are alleged to 
be increasingly wary of the Janata system—constitute close to 45% of the electorate 
in that constituency. For details see the Statesman Weekly, February 10 and 17, 
1979, pp. 1 and 9 respectively. 
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relations with Muslim neighbors and other states. However, the first 
two years of Janata foreign policy have been associated with continuous 
friendly relations, not merely with both proximate and distant Muslim 
states but also with all of India’s smaller neighbors. The Indo-Pakistan 
agreement on the Salal plant and mutual trade and cultural transac- 
tions in this period can be reckoned as products of an effective and 
pragmatic policy unhindered by inherited sentiments. Relations with 
the United States improved without creating an adverse effect on Indo- 
Soviet relations. Trade and credit transactions increased with Vietnam, 
while at the same time trade was resumed with China. The war be- 
tween China and Vietnam may create unexpected complications, but 
the external affairs minister appears to be persuaded after his visit to 
Peking that the improvement in Sino-Indian relations need not be 
reversed. It is difficult to discern any earlier period when India’s 
foreign relations displayed such positive signs. Probably, the basic 
premise of the Janata foreign policy is built on the conviction that 
attention to internal matters is more urgent and sensible for a country 
endowed with India’s problems. __ 

Attending to the internal problems in terms of the developmental 
needs of the largest number of the population should be the most 
important challenge confronting any ruling party in India. How have 
the Janata Party and the extended organizational system fared in re- 
sponding to this challenge? In order to answer this question, we should 
initially examine how the party perceived the nature of this challenge, 
how it proceeded to formulate its major responses, and who were the 
beneficiaries. 

. Major statements of development policy emerging from the new 
ruling party, its ministers, and planning organizations have all given a 
consistent recognition to the urgency of poverty problems among the 
rural majority. While the recognition of a poverty problem in India is 
neither new nor unexpected, it is possible to detect a change In em- 
phasis and in the inferences drawn from it. The economic charter of 
the Janata party is based on a time-bound goal of ending destitution 
within a decade. It seeks to elaborate what it calls a Gandhian alter- 
native path of decentralized development with an emphasis on im- 
mediate employment generation for the rural poor.? The draft Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1978-83) differs significantly from its predecessor. Un- 
like the Fifth Plan, the new plan draft insists on giving primacy to a 
measurable increase in the welfare of the poor in a specified time 
schedule. The principal objectives are clearly defined in terms of em- 
ployment, poverty-reduction, and direct provision by the state to meet 
selected basic needs of the poorest. There is less obsession with na- 
tional product increment, capital intensive investment, and public 


T See Election Manifesto, 1977, Janata Party, esp. p. 10 ff. 
8 Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83, Government of India, Planning Commission, 
1978, pp. 3-4. 
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TABLE 1: Public Sector Outlays in Five Year Plans: New Draft Plan, 1978-1983, 
and the Fifth Plan, 1974-1979, in crores of rupees (crore = 10 million) 





l 2 3 
Fifth Plan %, increase in 
Sector Plan 1978-1983 col. 2 over 1b 
1. Agriculture and Rural 
Developmenta 4302 8600 99.9 (99.5) 
2. Irrigation and Flood 
Control 4226 9650 128.3 (128.3) 
3. Industry and Minerals 7362 10350 40.6 (40.6) 
4, Energy, Science, and 
Technology 10219 20800 103.5 (102.1) 
5. Transport and , 
Communication 6917 10562 52.7 (53.6) 
6. Social Services 
including Health, 
Education, and Welfare 6224 9355 50.3 (30.1) 
TOTAL $9322 69380 76.4 


Rural outlay including agriculture, rural development, and minor irrigation 
as a % of plan outlay, 1978-1983: 43.1 


SOURCE: Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83, pp. 17-18. 

Note: One U.S. dollar currently equals 8 rupees. 

a Excludes Minor Irrigation. 

b Figures in parenthesis are those reported in the original source. 





sector centralization in most policy planning documents issued by the 
new authorities from those in the previous plans. Rural development 
~—in the sense of improving human and material resources rather than 
an exclusive emphasis on agricultural production—has been given a 
prominence that was largely absent in the previous plan. Accordingly, 
more than 43% of total public sector plan outlay has been earmarked 
for rural development. It is interesting that the most prominent rural 
interest groups within the Janata Party have regarded this unprece- 
dented allocation as inadequate (see ‘Table 1). 

Plan allocations, however, so often remain paper allocations. But 
the process of planning followed by the Janata Government indicates 
a greater seriousness of intent than, for example, that of its emergency 
predecessor. While the current draft plan, prepared by newly ap- 
pointed members, needed barely six months for preparation, its pre- 
decessor had required more than two and a half years. ‘The Fifth Plan 
was supposed to cover the period 1974-1979, but it was placed before 
the National Development Council (NDC) in 1976. The current draft 
plan for 1978-1983 was placed before the NDC by March 1978. Since 
ithe NDC is a federal body where the representatives of the center and 
the states jointly exercise the responsibility of approving plan alloca- 
tions, given the new alignments of party control of states, uni-party 
control of the type exercised during the previous regime was out of 
question. Janata leaders at the center were thus faced with an entirely 
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different problem in the politics of planning than their predecessors.® 
On the one hand they had to negotiate skillfully with state leaders of 
various political affiliations, just as on the other hand thev could not 
take for granted the approval of Janata state leaders because of the 
low internal integration of their own party organization. Though. this 
meeting approved the basic principles of allocation contained in the 
new draft, it sensitized the central leadership to the need for a new 
federal political prudence that alone can make planning under the 
Janata system realistic. 

Commitment to decentralized development as spelled out in Ja- 
nata promises thus may get a more serious trial in the new politics of 
Indian planning even if some party leaders want to move slowly on 
this. Regional loyalty is not the only problem which has demanded 
a new mode of political coordination as a precondition of realism in 
developmental planning. Ideological division among the units to be 
coordinated has posed another dimension of the problem, not the least 
because the regional base of an ideological state leadership may pro- 
duce a convenient combination of regional interest and ideological 
affinity. One important change in the distribution of federal resources 
can be witnessed in the fact that the annual plans of the states and 
union territories for 1978-1979 taken together will be bigger than that 
of the federal government.!° As the Janata planners have allocated 
larger resources for rural development, including agriculture and irri- 
gation, they have also facilitated a stronger decentralization of real 
economic power to the states. Those who strongly value central ascen- 
dance as a condition of national development may find this disturbing. 
However, the Janata leadership has consistently encouraged decen- 
tralization, probably because they believe that it promises a more self- 
reliant rural development and that the success of the Janata system 
requires a cooperative balance of resources. 

Decentralized planning, however, involves more than center-state 
balancing of resources and power. It also calls attention to the prob- 
lems of organizational planning for the best utilization of develop- 
mental initiative and resources at the district, bloc, and village levels. 
The came government realized that previous planning exercises had 
grossly neglected the problem of the organizational requisites of rural 
development. So often criticism of implementation overlooked the 
possibility that in a developing country mere financial planning un- 
accompanied by organizational development may be an effective way 
of assuring program or project failure. One way that the new plan has 
sought to attend to these problems is to direct attention to the need 
for devolving the responsibility of local planning and organization to 
lower levels appropriate to rural development. More detailed treat- 
ment of these problems was assigned to expert commissions, and their 





9 See Economic and Political Weekly, March 25, 1978, pp. 542-543. 
10 See Economy, New Gains and Priorities, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, December 1978, p. 10. 
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reports were published in 1978.11 The report on bloc level planning 
prepared by the Dantwala team and the report on revitalizing Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions have offered suggestions for alternative or- 
ganizational systems that can be appropriate to the strategy of need- 
oriented rural development. To what extent these and other reports, 
including one on voluntary organizations, will be used for organiza- 
tional innovation remains to be seen. Two grounds for hope may be 
mentioned here. Fairly rapid expansion of area development, inte- 
grated rural development, and rural employment projects have already 
revealed the gross inadequacy of the existing administrative structure 
at relevant levels. A second factor is that the parties associated with 
the Janata system can profitably use investment in new structures of 
development organization as instruments for expanding their author- 
ity. Unlike the Congress Party, these parties need new bases of rural 
control and support to expand their own power base, if not necessarily 
to serve the rural poor. 


Policy Products 


Fortunately for the Janata Party, its pursuit of the rural strategy 
of development has been associated with encouraging results in certain- 
major respects.12 The Economic Survey placed before parliament in 
1979 indicates that the average annual national income growth during 
the last two years has been approximately 5%. The record of food pro- 
duction during the same period has been good enough to provide a 
surplus of 20 million tons of foodgrains in 1979, despite the widespread 
disruption of agriculture because of the devastating floods in 1978 that 
affected a large number of states. Enlarged investment in input supply 
has, apparently, significantly reduced uncertainties in agricultural out- 
put. It is worth noting that serious attention has been given to bringing 
a record 17 million hectares under irrigation in the new plan. A policy 
of accelerated implementation of integrated rural development at block 
level has been taken, which, according to the Prime Minister’s report 
submitted in January 1979, will help achieve near full employment in 
1300 blocks by March 1981. Reports on the employment front for the 
last year, whether rural or urban, have not been as encouraging as the 
government may have anticipated. It is here that the organizational 
weakness of Indian planning inherited by the Janata Party probably 
shows at its worst. The big food surplus has kept on accumulating 


11 The reference is to Report of the Working Group on Block Level Planning, 
1978, chaired by M. L. Dantwala and the report of the Asoka Mehta Committee on 
Panchayati Raj institutions presented in 1978, 

12 The evidence presented in this section is from a number of sources, some of 
which are for restricted circulation. Among the Government of India sources are the 
Economic Survey, 1978-79; Draft Five Year Plan, 1978-83; Economy, New Gains and 
Priorities, 1978; India News, January 29, 1979; and Indiagram, March 6, 1979. The 
newspapers used for this period are The Statesman, Times of India, and The 
Statesman Weekly. 
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when a good part of it could be utilized for employment creation. On 
a relatively small scale, the Food for Work program has been expanding 
in most states, including an enthusiastic pursuit of this program under 
the Communist Party (M) government in West Bengal. Nationally, the 
program is expected to generate additional employment of 400 million 
man days during 1978-1979. 

The record of industrial development has been comparatively 
poorer than agriculture. Due to the rural emphasis of the new strategy 
and a clear opposition to capital-intensive industries, observers had 
expected a relative shortfall of performance in this sphere. However, 
during the first eight months of 1978, industries recorded a growth of 
8%, nearly double that of the previous year. The government’s New 
Industrial Policy, which supersedes the Congress Party 1956 Resolution, 
has sought to redirect emphasis away from heavy industries to rural 
development and smaller scale industries. It prescribes wider dispersal 
of productive activities. As a measure of effective promotion of small- 
scale industries in small towns and rural areas, it has followed a prin- 
ciple of reservation under which a long list of items have been placed 
within the exclusive domain of small scale manufacture. However, the 
regulatory impulse that has guided the new policy has not yet been 
effectively supported by the material and organizational preparation 
without which the new incentives are likely to be wasted. 

While one can understand the need for a consistent relationship 
between industrial and rural development policies compatible with 
the new developmental strategy, it is not readily apparent that indis- 
criminate incentive to small-scale enterprise will serve the desired 
purpose. To be sure, the new policy does not imply what some people 
have called a policy of “deindustrialization” in India. Rural develop- 
ment itself will require extensive use of the products of large-scale 
industries—fertilizers, steel, machinery for electrification, insecticides, 
etc.—and the new plan has made adequate provision for ensuring a 
balanced supply of such necessities. Traditionally, Indian planning 
has provided for elaborate subsidies to producers and exporters of in- 
dustrial products. By 1979, the Janata leaders had addressed even more 
attention to export promotion. To this end regulatory policies have 
been relaxed. Probably, the net effect of the new policy in practice will 
be to remain more pragmatic and prepared for shifting adjustments 
than before, rather than tied to a one-track devotion to an idelogoy 
of small scale production. 

The general price level over the year ending in October 1978 reg- 
istered a modest increase of 1.8%. Generally, the Janata system has 
been served well by the maintenance of price stability in spite of budget 
deficits. Despite some recent setbacks in foreign trade and payments, 
the foreign exchange reserves increased by $1818.88 million in 1977- 
1978, and the current reserve stands at $5347.77 million-—largely be- 
cause of remittances accruing to India from overseas sources. 
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Policy Prospects 


In short, the general economic performance and concerted plan 
and budgetary measures to improve these performances to serve a 
clearly articulated strategy indicate that the Janata system is capable 
of directing the policy system. In addition, compared to its more inte- 
grated predecessor, it has offered a design of development which is 
relatively more responsive to the rural. population. Though the ca- 
pacity of the specific measures adopted by the new government actually 
to reduce rural destitution is still to be seen, their intent and endeavor 
remain more clearly oriented towards the desired objective than any 
previous government in India. 

Surprisingly, for a party of weak cohesion, the Janata leaders’ use 
of the national governmental apparatus has not been ineffective. The 
rural shift has been reflected in the 1979-1980 budget presented by 
the new finance minister, Charan Singh. Rural welfare programs have 
acquired a relatively greater vitality than in previous plan periods. 
When one examines a simple and rather modest program like the rural 
health care program, one wonders what had prevented even this much 
service to the rural poor in the three decades of “sophisticated” plan- 
ning. At the state level, however, weak party control has cost the party 
dearly. What is worse, the weakness of the hierarchic control system 
has allowed some states to remain indifferent to cases of social oppres- 
sion or communal violence. Another aspect of this weak control system 
poses a grave danger to its plans for rural development. So far, it has 
not found a way to get the states to expedite rural asset distribution, 
including land reform. To say that its more organized and institution- 
alized predecessor had failed to accomplish it in several decades is no 
consolation. Weakness, however, may lead to a productive openness. 
Some leaders of the Janata Party have publicly admired the registration 
system for crop-sharers enforced by the CPM West Bengal government. 
They are willing to learn from the land reform and rural welfare sys- 
tems in the non-Janata Kerala and Karnataka governments. Weak dis- 
cipline in the ruling party at the center probably makes inter-party 
learning easier. Similarly, the combination of the elements of newness 
and weakness may allow the component leaders of the party to make 
adventurous bids for rural mass support for strategic advantage within 
the national party. The constraints of class background of the leaders 
need not always overpower the logic of competitive support. 

However, competitive bidding for rural support does not neces- 
sarily imply that the poorer supporters can expect to gain relatively 
more than their richer counterparts in the rural areas. Collective rural 
gain compared to the urban segment of the nation may not benefit the 
rural poor unless the attention of public policy and political organiza- 
tions is specifically directed to this end. If the 1979-1980 budget pro- 
posals are indicative of the current direction, the Janata leaders are 
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still tied to their collective rural objectives compared to the relative 
share of the rural poor. Increased subsidization of the rural segment 
of the economy, so reflected in the budget proposals, is unlikely to have 
beneficial effects either on government finance or on the rural poor, 
particularly when enlarged deficits have been sought to be covered by 
revenues from indirect sources.1* These subsidies may serve the im- 
mediate need for enlarging the sphere of influence of the component 
leaders, but their long range general effects may not be consistent either 
with the interests of the Janata system as a whole or with the interests 
of the rural poor.*4 

The Janata phase of Indian politics offers an interesting period of 
exploration of innovative directions within the context of social struc- 
tural continuity. We have attempted to analyze some selected positive 
possibilities emerging from this phase, remembering at the same time 
that the success of the new directions will require structural reforms 
which the weak organization of the Janata party and the limited ca- 
pacity of the Janata system may find increasingly difficult to imple- 
ment. However, if the Janata system has demonstrated the value of a 
long overdue rural shift, it will stand out in Indian political history 
as a catalyst of structural change whether or not the party endures for 
long. We have deliberately concentrated on its positive contribution 
in demonstrating the feasibility of party alternation, egalitarian fed- 
eralism, and rural redirection of the politics of development because 
the obvious weaknesses of the Janata system so often tend to conceal 
the significance of the new beginnings. An academic reiteration of the 
obvious weaknesses of a new political formation or the use of ideal 
standards to suggest politically unrealistic alternatives beyond the 
means of the existing organizational capacity of real political forces 
at the present moment of Indian history will not serve any useful 
purpose outside of parlor amusement. What the Janata system or even 
the Janata party has accomplished during the tvief span of two years 
was not self-evident when it assumed the joint responsibility of demo- 
cratic restoration and developmental reconstruction for a country with 
a large poor population that, however, cherishes and loves to uphold 
the world’s most complex structure of social and political divisions. 


13 The proposals for subsidies for 1979-1980 are as follows, with the correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year given in parentheses: Rs. 570 crores on food (Rs. 
560 crores); Rs. 448 crores on fertilizer (Rs. 290 crores); and Rs. 381 crores on export 
assistance (Rs. 315 crores). The 1978-1970 budget had anticipated a deficit of Rs. 
1071 crores, but the revised estimates indicated one of Rs. 2145 crores. The 1979- 
1980 budget proposals anticipate a deficit of Rs. 1355 crores. Of the additional taxa- 
tion proposed in the new budget, about 90% is supposed to come from indirect 
taxes. See Economic and Political Weekly, March 3, 1979 and The Statesman 
Weekly, March 10, 1979. 

14 The Union Finance Minister, Charan Singh, has claimed that the net effect 
of the new budget will be to help small farmers rather than big land holders. His 
critics, on the other hand, have chosen to describe his proposals as a Kulak budget.” 
For examples of this debate, see The Statesman Weekly, March 10, 1979. 
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In order to analyze realistically what alternatives should be explored, 
we can profit from patiently understanding the problems and difficul- 
ties of the new directions that are now being tried. 


JYOTIRINDRA DAS GUPTA teaches in the Political Science Department and 
coordinates the Program in Development Studies at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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CHANGES IN THE CHINESE 
ECONOMY: AN INTERPRETATION 





Jan S. Prybyla 


“Nothing is as dead as a dead king.”—Agatha Christie 


SINCE THE PURGE of the “gang of four” in October 1976, 
but especially after the reinstatement of Teng Hsiao-ping, the Chinese 
press, radio, and television have carried fascinating accounts of what 
appear to be very important changes in the country’s economy. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine the meaning and significance of 
these changes, particularly as they affect the institutional structure of 
the economy. 

There are two problems right at the start. First, it is not altogether 
clear what the economic record has been over the last dozen years or 
so. Those now in power in Peking paint a dismal picture of the econ- 
omy between the beginning of Mao’s Cultural Revolution in 1966 and 
the first quarter of 1977 when, according to all accounts, “initial great 
order” had been restored. Some of the troubles persisted as late as the 
jast quarter of 1978. By contrast, many Western analyses of China’s 
economy are positive about the period, ~ pt for a bad year or two 
here and there (1968, 1974, and 1976 fc example), Second, it is even 
less clear in which direction the economy is heading. Some reforms 
sound downright Stalinist (Stalin himself is cited now and then as a 
model of honesty and socialist probity); others look like watered-down 
versions of the sort of thing Liberman in Russia pushed in the early 
1960s and which, with many abberations, the Soviets are practicing 
today. Some observers say that they detect signs of a drift toward 
Yugoslav-type market socialism. What is clear is that big chunks of 
Maoist economic thought and practice are being torn from the structure 
of China’s administrative command economy. The demolition crews, 
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moreover, are in a big hurry because, it is alleged, the system that 
emerged from the Cultural Revolution (with its warmed-over institu- 
tional leftovers of the Great Leap) was not capable of modernizing 
China—at the very least not fast enough. 

There has been growth, of course, and there has been moderniza- 
tion both before and after the Cultural Revolution. If CIA estimates 
are to be believed, gross national product from 1952 through 1965 grew 
at an annual average rate of some 6%, the same yearly rate as from 
1965 through 1976. Industrial output went up each year by between 9% 
and 10%, and agricultural production by 2% to 3% in both the 1952- 
1965 and 1965-1976 periods. So obviously there was growth. There was 
also some modernization, quite a lot according to some.! If so, what’s 
all the big fuss about? In the pages that follow I offer, for purposes of 
discussion, my interpretation of the meaning and significance of the 
changes being made in the structure of China’s economy. 

I think the growth that has occurred since the early 1960s has been 
extensive in the main—that is, brought about primarily by the addition 
of unimproved inputs of labor, capital, and land—especially labor.? 
The gauge of modernization was China’s own recent past or, more 
rarely, the contemporary condition of other developing countries. The 
time frame for reaching advanced world levels was generous, at least 
after the bitter lesson of the Great Leap had been absorbed. It would 
take China a hundred years, Mao wistfully predicted in 1962. The 
situation was particularly difficult in agriculture.3 

Now the comparison which acts as a spur to modernization is with 
the most advanced countries (as it had been at the beginning of the 
Great Leap); the time span has been shortened to the turn of the cen- 
tury; and the growth sought is intensive-—that is, produced by increases 
in factor productivity. Such increases are brought about by technical- 


1 See, for instance, Thomas Rawski, Industrialization, Technology, and Employ- 
ment in the People’s Republic of China (Washington, D.G.: World Bank, Staff 
Working Papers, August 1978); Shannon R. Brown, “Foreign Technology and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1977, pp. 30-40. 

2 Robert F. Dernberger, “The Program for Agricultural Transformation in the 
People’s Republic of China,” Proceedings of the Seventh Sino-American Conference 
on Mainland China (Taipei, Taiwan: Institute of International Relations, 1978), 
pp. II-2-19. Thomas G. Rawski, in industrialization, Technology, and Employment, 
estimates that labor-intensive activities accounted for about half the increase in the 
gross value of agricultural output in China between 1952 and 1975. Hu Chiao-mu 
in his important “Observe Economic Laws, Speed Up the Four Modernizations,” 
Peking Review (PR), No. 46, November 17, 1978, p. 22 says: “After 1958, wages did 
not increase regularly, nor did labor productivity; industrial growth had to count 
entirely or largely on increasing the number of workers and staff. If the yearly 8.7% 
rate of increase in labor productivity [achieved from 1953 through 1957] had re- 
mained constant, then labor productivity in industry, capital construction, transport 
and communications alone would have been three times as high in 1977 as it actually 
was.” 

3 Dernberger, “Program for Agricultural Transformation,” pp. I-2-23 and 
II-2-25, and Tables 1 and 2 on pp. II-2-22 and Il-2-24., In more recent pronounce- 
ments, Chinese spokesmen have admitted the “sluggish” and “slow” growth in farm 
production and its high degree of labor intensity. 
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scientific improvement of the labor, capital, and land inputs, especially 
capital. The new venture may be aptly described as an intensive Great 
Leap Forward in contrast to its extensive predecessor of 1958-1959. 
Instead of throwing huge amounts of raw muscle at the developmental 
problem, the new Leap’s prescription is to hurl know-how and sophisti- 
cated capital equipment at the obstinate and elusive target. 

The objectives of the modernization drive (the “new long march” 
as it is sometimes referred to in the official literature), together with 
target dates, are spelled out—albeit in very general terms—in the Out- 
line 10-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy and 
its companion Outline 10-Year Plan for the Development of Science 
and Technology. At this point all one need say is that the goals are 
very ambitious (some would say of epic proportions), capita] and skill- 
intensive, and tremendously costly. The cost and the sheer effort needed 
to raise skills and absorb the flood of intricate capital constitute what 
one might call the “objective” obstacles to the attainment of the goals. 
More disturbing are the persistent “subjective” difficulties in the way 
of target achievement: a widespread feeling ranging from skepticism to 
outright hostility by some decision makers as well as a portion of the 
masses. Although a hundred flowers have bloomed and contended 
again, there is still, especially among middle and upper level cadres 
and the intellectuals, something approaching paranoia about a possible 
future settling of accounts and yet another round of persecutions. The 
voices from Peking are not unanimous, and the spiritual presence of 
the gang has not yet been eliminated. The dangers of a backlash, espe- 
cially in the event of the plan’s failure, cannot be dismissed lightly. 

It is now said that before the four were defrocked, the economy 
could not have reached the objectives set by the 10-year plans because 
it was shackled by several institutional so-called innovations engineered 
by the gang—-also, one may infer, by Mao himself, either intentionally 
or through neglect. There were, in other words, a number of built-in, 
systemic obstacles to intensive growth, Maoist additions to the original 
Soviet-like structure of China’s administrative command economy. It 
is fair to point out that while the Chairman was alive and in fair func- 
tioning condition, these very parts of the economic edifice were de- 
scribed as creative additions to the organizational principles and grand 
design of Marxism-Leninism. 

The systemic obstacles to modernization stemming from Mao’s 
perspective on events and his idiosyncratic approach to the resolution 
of practical problems, may be identified as being five in number. I 
shall label them: (1) Priorities; (2) Self-reliance; (3) Motivation; (4) 
Innovation; and (5) Planning. 


Priorities: By “priorities” I mean the ranking of societal objectives 
and economic sectors on the planners’ scale of preferences. An impor- 
tant characteristic of Maoism is its preoccupation with the objective 
of equity and its placing of equity above growth on the scale of social 
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priorities. Equity is taken to mean “justice” in the distribution of 
goods and services (money and in-kind income flows and stocks), power 
(the capacity to influence the behavior of others or, negatively, the 
capacity to prevent others from influencing one’s behavior), and oppor- 
tunity at the start. Justice, in this context, means less inequality. I 
think there is a strong egalitarian streak to the Maoist creed, always 
restrained by an inherited Leninist organizational elitism. This egali- 
tarian compulsion manifested itself repeatedly during Mao’s lifetime 
in three policy areas—wages, cadre privileges, and education. The first 
and last are discussed at greater length later. Here we note only that a 
key purpose of the Cultural Revolution was to shake up the privileged 
bureaucratic stratum, make the powerholders lose face, “drag?” them 
down to the level of the masses, and compel them to share their power 
in various three-in-one committees and other participatory formations. 
It is important not to exaggerate the distance traveled on the egalitarian 
road under Mao’s helmsmanship because Marxist-Leninist societies 
are inherently inegalitarian when it comes to the distribution of power. 
But still, it was quite a stretch; much longer than the distance traveled 
by the Soviets at roughly an equivalent stage in their economic devel- 
opment. 

Now it can be argued that the process of modernization calls for 
far-reaching violations of equity. Someone has to be in charge, respon- 
sibility must be personalized, too much leveling—especially leveling 
down—saps the “production enthusiasm” of the more skilled workers, 
and so on. In short, growth (creation of wealth) and equity (redistribu- 
tion of wealth) do on occasion collide. 

Maoist preoccupation with income redistribution is matched by 
Maoism’s preference for asceticism. Asceticism, at least the sackcloth 
variety, is brought about by a low wages policy. It is true that low 
wages (“low” compared with the prices of everything except physically 
rationed rock-bottom necessities) may be seen as an objective necessity 
at the present stage of China’s development, a means of curbing con- 
sumption and assuring the economy’s ability to form capital at the 
desired rates. However, Maoism seems to regard asceticism and its 
parent low wages policy, subjectively, as praiseworthy per se. This is 
not, I think, just making virtue of necessity. Attachment to a Spartan 
ideal is second nature to Maoism, and exists independently of any ob- 
jective resource constraint. This, too, constitutes a possible hindrance 
to growth, especially “modern” intensive growth that multiplies out- 
put per man-hour, improves the capital/output ratio, and raises not 
only yields per hectare but the consumers’ horizon of expectations. 

Agriculture in the new China has never been mined like Soviet 
agriculture was under Stalin, but until 1958 it played second fiddle to 
industry, especially heavy industry. After the Leap, agriculture was 
raised to the number one spot on the planners’ preference scale, light 
industry came second, and heavy industry (with the possible exception 
of agricultural support industries) was third. In the setting of a largely 
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self-reliant economy, this sectoral ranking meant that the rate of the 
economy's growth was determined in large part by the growth of agri- 
cultural production. 


Self-reliance: The Maoist doctrine of self-reliance has at least four 
origins: a fairly natural propensity of large continental powers to rely 
primarily on their own resources; China’s unfortunate experience with 
foreign economic relations in the 19th and early 20th centuries, and 
later with the Soviets; habits acquired during communism’s guerrilla 
days; and China’s millenial self-centerdness and instinctive suspicion 
of and disdain for things foreign. The relevance of self-reliance to 
modernization, as modernization is understood now, is both external 
and domestic. 

Externally, it is said, self-reliance as preached by the gang hin- 
dered the inflow from abroad of advanced technology both in the form 
of know-how and fixed assets. To catch up with the most advanced 
countries in a brief span of time, China must import large quantities 
of scientific and technical information and some very sophisticated and 
costly equipment. Adherence to the doctrine of self-reliance has meant 
four things in practice. (1) foreign trade was regarded as a residual 
activity to be resorted to only when absolutely necessary; (2) foreign 
trade turnover was depressed below its potential by the conservative 
policy of having overall imports and exports balance preferably each 
year, but if that proved impractical, within two or three years at the 
outside; (3) there was active avoidance of long-term indebtedness to- 
ward foreigners (banks and governments), in that longer-term develop- 
mental credits were not sought and joint ventures were taboo; and (4) 
the number and scope of scientific and technical personnel exchanges 
between China and other countries was small. In fact, China gave more 
technical advice to developing countries than it received from the 
developed ones. 

Internally, self-reliance has meant the sacrifice of benefits flowing 
from regional comparative advantage and the division of labor. It has 
encouraged the formation of “all-embracing organizations [both] big 
and small, [which] are a backward form of organization,” and pushed 
the economy in a cellular direction. 


Motivation: ‘The work force has to be set in motion, efficiently if 
possible. Modern scientific and technical knowledge will be wasted if 
managers and workers are not properly motivated or are motivated in 
perverse ways. The problem is twofold: (1) incentives to management 
and (2) incentives to labor (workers, peasants, employees). 

It is claimed that during the gang’s rule the managerial function 
was seriously undermined. In the name of democratization the (Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist) directorial principle, which stresses hierarchies within the 
firm and one man responsibility, was abolished and replaced by three- 
way Revolutionary Committees composed of rehabilitated cadres, tech- 
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nicians, and representatives of the masses. These committees (one of 
the “newborn socialist things” issuing from the Cultural Revolution) 
were prone to factionalism, worked at cross purposes with Party com- 
mittees, and quickly turned into political battlegrounds. As a result the 
quality of management suffered, production stagnated, and productivity 
declined in many industrial plants and farms. 

Managers were reluctant to practice economic accounting for fear 
of being accused of putting material production forces before correct 
politics, or of trying to befuddle the masses with figures.* Profit, espe- 
cially, became a dirty word. It could be argued that the damage done 
to the economy through sloppy cost accounting was not great because 
the Chinese price and cost structure does not even remotely reflect 
relative scarcities (the wage structure, for example, has not been 
changed in over twenty years). Not everyone agrees with this assessment, 
but it seems, to me at least, highly plausible. 

Many rules and regulations essential to the orderly conduct of 
business affairs were thrown out on the contention that they were 
elitist. As a result labor discipline became unglued: absenteeism was 
reportedly rampant, on-the-job performance became something less 
than exemplary, attention to the quantity and quality of output was 
minimal, industrial safety was neglected, and so forth. Thomas Robin- 
son, who visited one particular factory before the gang’s fall, was told 
proudly that “in the old [Liuist] days we the workers had to punch in 
and punch out. All that is now done away with.” The punch clock, it 
is now said, was apparently replaced by a visitor’s book. 

Managers and key technical personnel were being reeducated in 
May 7th schools and through manual labor. Whatever the class bene- 
fits of this moving around, it can be pushed to the point where man- 
agerial professionalism falls victim to the trade school mentality. The 
spread between managerial salaries and the upper grades of production 
workers’ wages was relatively narrow with, no doubt, disincentive effects 
on managerial effort; managerial bonuses were suppressed, and the top 
salaries were either trimmed or phased out upon retirement of the 
office holders. Enterprise choice-making latitude was severely restricted 
by the enterprise’s obligation to surrender all profits to the state 
treasury. Even as late as April 1978, giving all profits to the state. was 
described as the “glorious duty of a socialist enterprise.” 


4 Workers were told that they were the masters of the workplaces. Now it is 
said that some evil people had twisted the meaning of this rather unambiguous 
statement: “If we are all called kung [masters of the common good] then it is not 
necessary to keep accounts.” Ghing-chi Yen-chiu (Economic Research), No. 4, Peking, 
April 20, 1978, pp. 17-20. 

5In the days of the gang “it made no difference whether a worker went to 
work or not: it made no difference how much work he did; it made no difference 
whether he did his job well or not. ... In some units workers did nothing the year 
round but got paid all the same; in other units, all jobs were done by temporary 
workers while the regular workers goldbricked, did their own thing, or just fooled 
around.” Hu Chiao-mu, “Observe Economic Laws,” p. 19. 
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Several measures may be seen as having had disincentive effects on 
industrial and, more generally, nonagricultural workers and employees. 
First, the general level of wages had remained unchanged for over 
twenty years, while increases in industrial labor productivity are 
thought to have been 1%-1.5% a year during that period. The average 
annual rate of increase in the urban retail price index from 1952 
through 1971 may have been under 1%.7 So, overt inflation was not a 
problem, but after 20 years the workers were ready for some marginal 
improvement in consumption and were not as enthusiastic about the 
“moral” (i.e., low wage) economy as some Western visitors to China. 

Second, under the impact of left radical philosophy, wage differ- 
entials were compressed to the point where the more skilled workers in 
the upper range of the 8-grade industrial wage scale became restive. 
There was also (and still is) a significant overlap between the wages of 
the higher paid production workers and the lower ranges of the tech- 
nicians’ salary scale which tends to have disincentive effects on people 
with specialized technical training. At present, postliberation college 
graduates who have worked the longest receive, on the average, a 
monthly wage of not more than 100 yuan, which is about the same as 
the average wage of upper grade production workers. Recent college 
graduates get up to 40 yuan a month on the average, just about what 
the lowest paid production workers earn. That is also probably what 
these graduates are worth. 

Third, the climate of official opinion was against seniority in the 
workplace and in favor of the raw young recruit politically tempered 
by the Cultural Revolution, but who had little going for him in the 
way of skill or even half decent education. Such a working environment 
no doubt had adverse repercussions on both the senior worker's per- 
formance and discipline among the lower ranks. 

Fourth, the morale of senior and, more generally, regular indus- 
trial workers was eroded by the presence in factories of temporary 
workers. ‘The latter were not covered by social security, worked at low 
pay to keep their factory jobs, and generally acted as the socialist 
equivalent of Marx’s “reserve army of the unemployed.” The pre- 
Cultural Revolution labor unions—the membership of which was made 
up of regular workers—were apparently unhappy about this arrange- 
ment. The unions were put on the back burner during the Cultural 
Revolution and began to stir again only around 1973.8 


8 According to Hu Chiao-mu, the average annual progressive increase in total 
industrial output value during the First Five-Year Plan (1953-1957) was 18%; the 
average annual progressive increase in labor productivity was 8.7%; and 7.4% for 
wages. During that period 59% of the industrial expansion was brought about by a 
growth in labor productivity. 

T Dwight H. Perkins, “Growth and Changing Structure in China’s Twentieth 
Century Economy,” in Dwight H. Perkins (ed.), China’s Modern Economy in His- 
torical Perspective (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1975), p. 153. 

8 The practice of contract labor predates the Cultural Revolution. At that earlier 
time it was also the source of much friction in labor ranks, 
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Fifth, bonuses, overtime pay, and piecework were abolished. Extra 
work was expected as a matter of correct proletarian consciousness. 
The emphasis shifted to collective moral incentives: little red flags 
and stars for workshops and teams stuck on the factory wall. In a book 
(Socialist Political Economy) published in Shanghai under the gang's 
auspices, piecework pay and bonuses were described as “insults to the 
working class” and “counterrevolutionary acts.” 

Sixth, there was a distinct absence of “socialist legality.” Under 
the ancien regime, it is now argued, there was widespread capricious- 
ness in the treatment of enterprises by higher echelons of the state 
bureaucracy. Plan indicators were changed at will, “certain leading 
bodies according to their whim [ordered] peasants to uproot crops 
they had planted and grow other crops instead, without being respon- 
sible both legally and economically for the ensuing losses,” many pro- 
duction teams’ accounting and income distribution functions were 
arbitrarily transferred to the brigades, team labor was conscripted for 
brigade or commune work without regard to the teams’ farming needs 
and often without proper compensation, contracts remained unfulfilled 
and unenforced, and so on. In brief, where the interests of the state 
and the enterprise failed to coincide, the interest of the enterprise was 
almost invariably sacrificed. This had negative effects on enterprise, 
efficiency. There was also endemic violation of “socialist legality” with 
regard to the individual worker’s and peasant’s right of person. The 
peasants’ household plots and their personal rights (e.g. the right to 
sell surplus produce from the plots on the free market) were “placed 
at the free disposal of higher-up levels, of certain leader or leaders, 
including the individual cadres of a commune, production brigade 
or production team,” and the legitimate organs of authority (e.g., meet- 
ings of commune members’ delegates at all levels) were “ignored al- 
together.” Subsumed in all this rampant illegality was the oppression 
in the villages of people belonging to the “incorrect categories.” In 
short, where the interests of the enterprise and the individual member 
of the enterprise failed to coincide, the individual interest, it is said, 
was invariably jettisoned. 

Seventh, the general level of in-kind and money income from al 
lective work is now said to have remained unchanged for twenty years. 
“With the exception of the better areas, the income of the peasants, 
after a year’s work, shows little or no increase at all in many places, 
although production has gone up; in a few places incomes have actually 
decreased with the increase in production. The reasons for this are 
manifold... .” One reason frequently cited these days was agriculture’s 
adverse terms of trade with industry—.e., farm incomes were depressed 
by a combination of low prices paid by the state for agricultural pro- 
duce and high prices paid by farms for industrial goods. Over the years 
price parities have shifted somewhat in favor of agriculture: state pro- 
curement prices (prices paid by the state for compulsory and above- 
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quota deliveries of farm produce) doubled “in the last 20 years and 
more since the founding of the People’s Republic,” while retail prices 
of industrial goods rose by only 28%. However, the disparity between 
the two “is still fairly large at present.”® Other reasons probably in- 
cluded high compulsory delivery quotas at the state fixed prices, exces- 
sive deductions for the capital fund, and perhaps an agricultural tax 
more burdensome than was commonly admitted, partly because—de- 
spite assurances to the contrary—the rate of the tax was apparently 
not fixed for long periods but was subject to often capricious changes 
at short notice.1° 

Finally, peasant workpoint incentive systems were also weakened 
by the introduction (how widespread is difficult to say) of increasingly 
egalitarian methods of income distribution. Apparently the effect was 
most strongly felt by the better farms and the comparatively well off 
peasants in suburban communes. 


Innovation: The reverse side of self-reliance is the capacity of the 
self-reliant society to come up with advanced scientific and technical 
innovations. It could be argued that the gang of four (five, if Mao is 
included) erected three obstacles in the path of the needed domestic 
innovation. ‘These may be listed as the “red versus expert” dilemma, 
educational reform, and choice of technologies. 

The red versus expert dialectic as interpreted by the gang meant 
persecution of intellectuals, branded “white” by definition. Indeed, a 
virulent anti-intellectualism is one of Maoism’s less engaging charac- 
teristics. From another perspective, red versus expert meant the eleva- 
tion of “politics” (Mao lore) to the rank of commander of all work, 
brain work included. The intellectuals were dumped into the “stinking 
ninth” category. 

The Cultural Revolution’s educational reform downgraded “book 
learning” and pure research compared with learning by doing, wiped 
out graduate study, opened the universities to class correct but often 
intellectually dull offspring of the red classes, drastically simplified 
curricula, and shortened periods of study. Militant worker and peasant 
supervisory teams were permanently stationed in the schools to keep 
an eye on things and stamp out the slightest deviation from the line. 
The reform reduced China’s educational system to a shambles. 

Maoism’s technological preference was for “walking on two legs” 
—i.e., simultaneously to use advanced capital and skill-intensive and 
semitraditional, labor-intensive technology. Actually, semitraditional 
(“intermediate”) technology was the favorite, much of it the product 
of mass peasant and worker inventiveness. It was a matter of emphasis 
rather than of mutually exclusive alternatives. Capital-intensive large- 


9 Hu Chiao-mu, “Observe Economic Laws,” No. 47, November 24, 1978, pp. 18-20. 
10 This is implied by Ching Hua in “How to Speed Up China’s Agricultural 
Development,” PR, No. 42, October 20, 1978, p. 10. 
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scale industrialization was not neglected, but for a variety of reasons 
local, small and medium-scale, labor-intensive industrialization was 
preferred. 


Planning: During the reign of the gang of four both the practice 
and theory of macro planning were neglected. The periods of suprem- 
acy of Maoist thought in the realm of practice—the Great Leap For- 
ward and the Cultural Revolution—were periods of planlessness. The 
essence of a Soviet-type administrative command economy such as 
China’s is that it lacks an automatic information gathering, processing, 
and conveying mechanism. Goal formulation and resource allocation 
are deliberate, conscious processes. If the planners don’t do it, it 
doesn’t get done. The whole tenor of Maoist teaching, with its em- 
phasis on the importance of the political will and its obsession with 
constant movement, confrontation, and upheaval, is inimical to the 
planning process that calls for orderly process, routine, and a measure 
of stability. 

Maoism, it is alleged, neglected the theory of central planning. 
This theory has two main components: the study of physical planning 
(physical indicators and technical coefficients, input-output tables, ma- 
terial balances, coefficients of investment effectiveness, etc.), and the 
study of pricing in the conditions of socialism. These two components 
are sometimes referred to in communist terminology as, respectively, 
the “law of planned, proportional development of the national econ- 
omy,” and the “law of value.” “Planning comes first, and prices second. 
This calls for first drawing up plans in accordance with social needs; 
the next thing is to set rational prices for various products, and to see 
that these prices serve our plans, rather than separating the two.”"4 In 
the intellectual atmosphere created by the Cultural Revolution it was 
imprudent, to say the least, to advocate learning about socialist eco- 
nomic laws, especially the law of value. 


The 10-Year Plans 


Individually and collectively, it is now argued, these five systemic 
obstacles made it very unlikely that the objectives set in the 10-year 
plans could have been reached in the time span reserved for them. In 
fact, had these five obstacles been allowed to grow, there would have 
been no 10-year plans and no modernization of the type and scope now 
envisioned. To grasp what is envisioned, let us take a quick glance at 
the major targets of the 10-year plans for agriculture and industry. 


Agriculture: The major quantifiable agricultural goals can be listed 
under two headings—production and inputs. Production of grain is to 
reach 400 million metric tons in 1985, 43% above the estimated 280 


11 Hu Chiao-mu, “Observe Economic Laws,” No. 46, November 17, 1978, p. 18. 
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million tons of 1977. From 1978 through 1985 the value of agricultural 
output is to rise by 4% to 5% per year (compared with 2.8% annually 
over 1949-1976, and 2.4% over 1970-1976). By 1985 there is to be 1 
mou (1/15th of a hectare) of farmland with guaranteed stable high 
yields per member of the rural population. By the year 2000 output 
per hectare of the major farm products is to reach or surpass advanced 
world levels. In 1977 the grain yield per hectare was about 2,000 kilo- 
grams. It is hoped that by 1985 one-third of China’s farmland will have 
grain yields of 15,000 kilograms per hectare. 

From 1978 through 1985 state investment in farm capital construc- 
tion (leveling, terracing, drainage, irrigation) will be equivalent to the 
total state investment from 1949 through 1977. If Soochow Prefecture, 
Kiangsu, is any guide, the cost of the operation is likely to be about 
$1,000 a hectare—altogether about $35 billion.!? The state will take 
charge of large-scale water conservancy projects, including the harness- 
ang of the Yellow, Yangtze, Huai, Haiho, Liaoho, and Pearl rivers and 
the diversion of 30 billion cubic meters of water a year from the Yangtze 
River to areas both south and north of the Yellow River. By 1985 a 
total of 13 million hectares of wasteland will be reclaimed. From 1949 
through 1977 China reclaimed 17 million hectares of land, or roughly 
0.6 million hectares a year. To reach the 1985 target, the annual addi- 
tion from 1978 through 1985 will have to be nearly tripled.4® Annual 
chemical fertilizer output in 1980 is to be 58% above the level of 1977. 
By 1980 70% of the major processes in agriculture, forestry, animal 
husbandry, sideline production, and fishery are to be basically mech- 
anized. This is to rise to 85% by 1985. By 1980 there should be an 
estimated 2 million tractors, compared with 1.2 million in 1976, and 
the proportion of large and medium-sized tractors in the total is to 
rise. According to my calculations all this will mean that by 1980, if 
all goes well, there will be roughly one tractor (in 15-h.p. units) for 
every 100 hectares of arable land. By 1980 machine-drawn farm imple- 
ments are to increase by 110% over 1977, hand-guided tractors by 36%. 

. Supplies of steel from the state for production and repair of farm 
machinery in 1978-1980 are to increase by 60% over 1975-1977, while 
the proportion of steel supplied by local authorities for the same pur- 
pose is scheduled to rise to 40% of total supplies from the current 30%. 
Between 1978 and 1980 the state will increase deliveries of gasoline and 


12 Liu Pang, “How to Get High Yields in Agriculture,” PR, No. 39, September 

29, 1978, p. 21. Kiangsu Province is among the agriculturally more advanced and. 

prosperous. On January 14, 1979 peasants (including a number from Kiangsu) 

demonstrated in Tien An Men square for more food and an end to oppression. “We 

only have one pound of rice per person per day,” said one Kiangsu peasant, “not 

gh te vegetables, and sometimes a little pork,” New York Times, January 15, 1979, 
. A3 


13 Hen Min, “Reclaiming Wasteland,” PR, No. 26, June 30, 1978, p. 12. The 
reclamation target is accompanied by sober warnings (which draw on the experience 
of the Great Leap) about the dangers of “wholesale deterioration of the natural 
environment.” 
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lubricants to agriculture by 120%. In 1980 personnel capable of op- 
erating, Maintaining, repairing, and managing farm machines is to 
double compared with 1977. By 1980 over 90% of farm machines are 
to be in good working condition and the rate of utilization of farm 
machines is to exceed 80%. Quality problems connected with the con- 
struction, use, and upkeep of farm machines have apparently been seri- 
ous in the past. These included too little standardization and serializa- 
tion (my observation was that many tractors were custom made’, short- 
ages of spare parts—a perennial socialist problem—and poor main- 
tenance of machines on the farms (shortage of qualified mechanics and 
repair facilities). Many machines delivered to the farms were lemons. 
“The peasants complained: “We sold our live oxen to buy iron oxen 
[tractors], but what we got were dead oxen.’ ”14 Compared with 1977, 
by 1980 the cost to the farms of farm machinery will be lowered by 
one-fifth. By 1985 compulsory eight-year education is to be generalized 
in the countryside and a system of agro-technical stations is ta be set 
up and expanded. Parallel to the agricultural plan is the objective of 
reducing the natural rate of population growth to less than 1% by 1980. 


Industry: Here, too, the convenient expositional breakdown is be- 
tween production and inputs. Between 1976 and 1985 the average an- 
nual growth rate of industrial output is to be 10%, which is the same 
as the estimated realized average annual growth rate over the period 
1965-1975. Ignoring the early recovery years (1949-1952) when produc- 
tion rose fast from very low levels, the fastest average annual growth 
rate of industrial output was registered between 1953 and 1957 (First 
Five-Year Plan) when it was 16%. The projected rate is achievable 
and likely to be exceeded by a substantial margin. That figure is likely 
to be raised in view of the sharp increase in industrial production in 
1978. By 1985 coal production is to be twice what it had been in 1977 
—i.e., to reach one billion metric tons. By the year 2000 coal output is 
to double again to two billion metric tons. The 1985 output will come 
increasingly from large mechanized mines, while in 1977 roughly one- 
third of production originated in small, labor-intensive mines. In 1985 
steel production is to reach 60 million metric tons (nearly 32 million in 
1978). By that date 10 new Taching-like oilfields are to be developed, 
implying the location of onshore oil reserves of at least 4-5 billion 
tons, equivalent to the estimated present onshore reserves. Oifshore 
exploration is to be vigorously pursued, not only to provide large addi- 
tional reserves (estimated at 10-20 billion tons), but to ease onshore 
bottlenecks caused by insufficiency of pipelines, overloading of rail- 
roads, and overcrowded storage and port facilities. These can be eased 
by using the single point buoy mooring system of loading crude oil 
directly into tankers at the offshore field. In the development of elec- 
tric power, hydroelectricity is to play the leading role. From 1978 to 


14 “Minister Apologizes to Peasants,” PR, No. 36, September 8, 1978, p. 21. 
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1985 the total amount of major products produced by the machine- 
building industry is to exceed the total for 1949-1977. Sixty complete 
sets of large equipment are to be built by 1985. Consumer goods pro- 
duction is to be expanded and the quantity of the goods is to improve. 
There is something for everyone in the package. 

The plan envisages the construction of 120 large industrial com- 
plexes. Included are 10 iron and steel combines, 9 nonferrous metals 
complexes, 8 coal mines, 10 oil and gas fields, 30 large electric power 
stations, 6 new trunk railroads (presumably including three high speed 
corridors totaling 2,300 miles), and 5 key harbors. Industries new or 
comparatively new to China are to be established with foreign assis- 
tance—including polymer synthesis, nuclear power, electronic com- 
puter, laser, semiconductors, and astronautics. 

The price tags on these projects keep coming in and rising. A few 
figures will give a rough idea of the orders of magnitude involved. ‘The 
iron and steel combines at Paoshan near Shanghai, built with Japanese 
assistance, will cost an estimated $2.1 billion and when completed will 
add six million tons of steel a year of the extra 35 million tons pro- 
jected in the plan (1976-1985). The Japanese are also involved in two 
other steel projects: a 10 million tons a year facility at Chitung (north 
China) and a 15 million tons a year plant at Anshan (northeast China). 
On the basis of simple but not simplistic arithmetic, the total cost of 
these three steel projects (adding 31 out of the projected 35 million 
tons yearly output capacity) will be around $10 billion. Of the pro- 
jected eight new coal mines, West Germany is expected to build five 
with a total capacity in excess of 60 million tons a year, plus two large 
opencast lignite mines with a combined capacity of around 40 million 
tons; total estimated cost is $4 billion. Japanese companies have con- 
tracted to build chemical and aluminum smelting plants in China for 
about $1 billion. The cost of work done by a Dutch group on harbor 
construction is initially put at $2-3 billion. Even such a comparatively 
minor project as the building of 15,000 new hotel rooms to accommo- 
date the expected rush of tourists comes to over $1 billion. Another 
half billion dollars is to be spent on the construction of a 50-stories high 
international trade mart in Peking. The total cost of importing foreign 
technology (know-how and plant equipment) from 1976 through 1985 
is tentatively put at $40-50 billion, and this estimate is probably on 
the low side. 

Our interest here is not so much with whether China can make it 
financially, but with whether the institutions of the Chinese economy, 
as they emerge from the prolonged two-line struggle, are strong and 
flexible enough to carry the burden implied in the accounting and 
physics of the plan. Specifically, we want to take another look at the 


15 Estimated 1975 indices of industrial production in China (1957 — 100): 
producer goods, 600; machinery, 1,160; consumer goods, 370-380. CIA, China Eco- 
nomic Indicators (October 1977}, p. 1. 
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alleged five systemic obstacles to modernization and see what is being 
done about them. 

What has happened to the planners’ priorities on objectives and 
sectors since the demise of the four? There has been a sharp shift in 
the ranking of objectives. The possibility of a conflict between growth 
and equity is openly recognized and growth comes out the winner. 
Growth at rapid rates is now the number one societal objective; equity 
in the distribution of goods and services, power, and opportunity at 
the start has been demoted. While the policy of low wages is to con- 
tinue, it is to be mitigated and eventually replaced in four ways: (1) 
there will be occasional, rather modest, general wage increases; (2) 
the opprobrium attached by the radicals to the consumption of “trivia” 
(e.g, clothes of any color other than basic blue or green) has been re- 
moved; (3) residential housing is to be improved; and (4) a greater 
volume of foreign goods has been made available in the shops, at least 
in the larger cities. In short, asceticism is no longer regarded as a revo- 
lutionary virtue; it is now called by its old name, “poverty.” Low con- 
sumption is diagnosed as a deficiency necessitated by the process of 
capital accumulation. The dragging down of power holders and in- 
tellectuals for the sheer fun of it—a favorite indoor and outdoor sport 
of the radicals—has been replaced (again) by the tactics of the united 
front and the careful building up of the authority of middle and upper 
echelon bureaucrats, scientists, technicians, and academics. Overseas 
Chinese dependents are again in good graces. All this runs counter to 
the objective of narrowing down power income differentials. We shall 
see later that a similar elitist trend exists in the educational system. 

In a strictly formal sense there has been no change in the planners’ 
sectoral priorities. Agriculture remains the “foundation” of the na- 
tional economy, and industry the “leading factor.” Within industry, 
the ranking remains as it was: light followed by heavy industry. How- 
ever, there has taken place a discreet shift in favor of industry in gen- 
eral and heavy industry in particular. The stress on modern industrial 
capital and massive scale of operations, and the staggering sums in- 
volved in the expansion and modernization of basic industrial branches 
(coal, oil, electricity, iron and steel, machine building), overshadow 
even the most grandiose capital construction projects in agriculture. 
The new temper is urban as contrasted with the Maoist fascination 
with rural areas. Although there have been hints that the peasants 
should put their house in order after a long period of benign official 
policy toward them, there is no indication so far of a Stalinist drift. 
Agriculture is not to be exploited for the sake of industry, but it has 
to shape up. In sum, the post-gang sectoral priorities are more “ortho- 
dox” in the sense of current Soviet-type orthodoxy. 

The gang, it is now said, distorted the meaning of self-reliance. 
Economically they confused self-reliance with autarky;-politically, with 
xenophobia, which could only result in China’s eventual international 
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isolation. Externally, it is now argued, China must rely on the indus- 
trially advanced countries for the supply of up-to-date scientific, tech- 
nical, and managerial know-how and capital equipment. Without too 
much fear the new China might also, it is suggested, learn something 
from the foreigners’ consumption habits. Domestically, there is need 
to deemphasize “integrated, self-contained” regions, branches, and en- 
terprises, and stress greater geographical and functional interdepen- 
dence. 

The major changes in the external application of the self-reliance 
doctrine have been the following. First, foreign trade has become the 
key link in the chain of modernization. In 1985 alone, imports of 
complete plant and equipment are likely to exceed $20 billion, com- 
pared with under $3 billion over the 1973-1977 period. Under existing 
agreements, by 1985 China is committed to export 40-50 million tons 
of crude oil to Japan. Even when the gang was around (1965-1976), 
foreign trade grew at an average annual rate of 12% (18% from 1970 
through 1976); this rate is to be accelerated. To facilitate the expansion 
of foreign commerce, new foreign trade companies are being established 
to coordinate the work of the existing state trading corporations with 
the needs of production units involved in the export-import business. 
Some discretion to deal with foreign businesses has been delegated by 
the center to provincial and lower authorities. This has been accom- 
panied by a doubling of foreign exchange allocations to local produc- 
tion units for the purchase of foreign equipment. 

Second, the conservative policy that sought to balance exports and 
imports or produce a surplus of exports over imports on the trade ac- 
count over fairly short spans of time is being cautiously liberalized. 
The magnitude of the planned imports makes it practically certain 
that the import bill cannot be met from current commodity exports 
only—at least not by 1985. It is, however, interesting to note that in 
1977 and 1978 China registered substantial surpluses in its commodity 
trade account and that all plant purchase contracts signed with Japan 
in 1978 amounting to close to $1 billion were paid in cash—perhaps 
partly as a hedge against fluctuating exchange rates that could disrupt 
credit arrangements concluded in yen or yuan. To ease pressures on 
commodity exports, China has taken steps to increase service exports, 
particularly tourism. Chinese investments in lucrative Hong Kong 
projects (including hotels and real estate) have risen sharply in 1978. 

Third, there are no longer serious inhibitions about accepting 
long-term loans from foreign banks and loans or loan guarantees from 
foreign government-related agencies such as Export-Import Banks 
(Japan, U.S.A.) and the British Export Credit Guarantee Department. 
There has been a progression of six steps consisting of acceptance of 
seller-arranged deferred payments; foreign bank deposits in branches 
of the Bank of China; project-related foreign bank loans; syndicated 
international credits; bank loans unrelated to specific projects (purely 
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financial borrowing); and government to government loans. In another 
break with the past, China has approached a number of United Nations 
agencies (e.g., the U.N. Development Program, World Health Organi- 
zation, UNESCO) regarding the possibility of loans to help finance, 
among others, foreign language training in China. The old taboos that 
surrounded joint ventures are crumbling fast. Joint ventures are of 
two kinds: coproduction arrangements involving either payment of a 
specified portion of the product to the foreign partner or a profit shar- 
ing agreement (the profit being shared in kind or cash or both); and 
equity participation arrangements. Both kinds of joint ventures are 
now acceptable to China. It should be noted that foreign equity partici- 
pation in industries located on China’s territory means minority parti- 
cipation (49%) for a specified period of time, after which ownership of 
the venture reverts to China, the foreign co-owners’ share having been 
bought out incrementally year by year. 

Fourth, the number and scope of scientific and technical personnel 
exchanges between China and other countries is to rise dramatically in 
the next few years. While reciprocity is bruited about, the prospect is 
for perhaps ten times as many Chinese coming to study in the West as 
Westerners going to study in China. 

Internally, the tendency in the past to create all-embracing, self- 
contained economic regions and units (ministerial branches, individual 
enterprises, communes, or brigades) is now decried as wasteful duplica- 
tion. Perhaps the decision announced by Hua to recreate the six re- 
gional economic authorities cutting across provincial administrative 
boundaries may be seen as an attempt to dilute local geopolitical 
autarkies. Although Tachai and Taching—both models of all-round 
self-reliance—have been widely publicized since the fall of the gang, 
the “all-roundness” (self-sufficiency) component of their experience 
has been deemphasized of late in line with the new stress on specializa- 
tion and interdependence. 

The incentive problem, it will be recalled, is twofold: incentives 
to management and incentives to labor (workers, peasants, employees). 
What changes have been made in the motivational system under both 
subheadings? On the managerial side, the directorial principle with 
its emphasis on hierarchies within the firm and one man responsibility 
under Party committee supervision has been restored and revolutionary 
committees at the enterprise level (factory, production brigade, school, 
college, shop, Party and government organization) have been abolished. 
The current system (still in the making) consists of: an enterprise Party 
committee elected every two years by Party members within the enter- 
prise and headed by a Party secretary assisted by deputy secretaries 
and several members; a working committee (managerial board) headed 
by the enterprise director assisted by deputy directors and responsible 
technical-administrative cadres; and—in some places—a “workers’ (or 
people’s) supervision group” under the leadership of the Party com- 
mittee, representing workers and staff members. ‘This group (which in 
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the case of retail stores may include representatives of the public and 
of suppliers) holds regular meetings and acts as a structured grassroots 
surveillance organ within the enterprise. The basic policy decisions 
are made by the Party committee; day-to-day managerial and technical 
matters are handled by the director and his working committee; and, 
to lend the system a vaguely participatory appeal, the workers’ super- 
vision group under the Party’s supervision makes sure that the state’s 
plan is properly carried out. 

It is argued that the present system differs from the “Soviet” one 
practiced during the 1950s in that the powers of the enterprise director 
are more restricted, and the powers of the Party committee are by 
comparison wider. On the other hand, compared with the managerial 
arrangements devised during the Cultural Revolution, the present sys- 
tem gives more power to the enterprise director and his staff than was 
ever wielded by the chairman of the revolutionary committee, and— 
through the tight structuring of worker involvement under close Party 
supervision—takes some power away from the rank-and-file workers 
and employees. In short, the current system is not too different from 
the one that operated under Liu Shao-chi from the early 1960s until 
the outbreak of the Cultural Revolution. 

Enterprise economic accounting has been rehabilitated. Profit, 
profitability, cost accounting, and enterprise accountability (what the 
Soviets call khozraschet) are insisted on, with all sorts of administra- 
tive, financial, and criminal punishments reserved for noncompliance. 
‘There is talk of letting enterprises retain a portion of their profits (an 
innovation) and setting up enterprise funds out of these retained 
profits.1¢ The idea is to have three such funds: one for material incen- 
tives (bonuses) to “advanced workers” including managerial staffs, one 
for social-cultural purposes, and one for enterprise investments (“pro- 
duction development’) outside the state plan. The proposal is reminis- 
cent of the system introduced in the Soviet Union by the industrial 
reforms of the late 1960s. Disbursement of the funds would be made by 
the director, presumably with the approval of the Party committee and 
in consonance with ministerial or other higher echelon regulations. 

As part of general formalization of procedures (insistence on clearly 
articulated and enforced “socialist legality”) enterprise discipline has 
been tightened up. Enforcement of labor discipline is apparently one 
of the functions of the newly revitalized trade unions. Although cadre 
participation in manual labor continues to be discussed as “one of the 
basic principles laid down by Chairman Mao for running socialist en- 
terprises,” the talk does not ring true. It may be presumed that under 
the new dispensation, May 7th school-type interruptions of managerial 
routine will become much less frequent than in former years. One of 
the problems plaguing China’s industry which the Cultural Revolution 


16 Hu Chiao-mu, “Observe Economic Laws,” No. 46, November 17, 1978, p. 21; 
PR, No. 41, October 13, 1978, p. 8; “How Marxists Look at Material Interests,” PR, 
No. 41, October 13, 1978, p. 8. 
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significantly magnified, is the comparatively low quality of managerial 
and ‘technical personnel, two-thirds of whom joined the factories since 
1968, mostly with little professional training. The reinstatement of 
engineers and managers who in past years had been sent down to the 
factory floor is being carried out in the face of opposition from former 
Cultural Revolutionaries who fear that these people will take revenge, 
but also because there is a widespread feeling that if these men are 
taken away from the production line, the workshops will not function 
properly. 

Managerial bonuses are to be reestablished. Recent wage and salary 
increases do not appear to have widened the fairly narrow gap between 
managerial salaries and the upper grades of production workers’ wages. 
However, managerial incomes have certainly improved since the fall of 
the gang. 

It is not clear yet how far, if at all, the decision-making powers of 
enterprises will be enlarged. The present discussion seems to revolve 
around two issues: whether enterprises should be permitted to retain a 
portion of the profits they make and use these monies for certain spe- 
cified purposes (including off-plan investments); and to what extent 
enterprises should be permitted to enter directly into contracts with 
one another. In the meantime, under the “30-Point Decision on Indus- 
try” issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 
in 1978, the number of centrally fixed enterprise norms (“success indica- 
tors”) has been raised from five to eight, with the possibility of a ninth 
(amount of fixed assets to be used by an enterprise) being added in the 
future. These nine centrally determined indicators are not very differ- 
ent from those fixed by Soviet planners for their enterprises. While 
there are certainly crosscurrents in the debate about the degree of enter- 
prise autonomy, there seems to be a fair measure of agreement that in 
apriculture, at least, the basic producing and accounting unit—the 
production team—should be granted greater latitude to manage its 
own affairs. 

A number of steps have been taken to improve incentives to work- 
ers, peasants, and employees. A general increase in wages was intro- 
duced on October 1, 1977 that applied to 60% of industrial workers, 
workers and staff in the commercial and service trades, teachers, scien- 
tific, technical, medical, literary and art workers, and government func- 
tionaries. About 46% of the workers and employees received increases 
in the wage rates applicable to their particular job grade. Another 18% 
were moved up the job grade ladder because “they had been classified 
too low for their jobs.” “Generally” the wage increase was of the order 
of 10%. While the raises were said to have benefited primarily those 
earning less than 90 yuan a month, workers with many years of experi- 
ence (i.e., with seniority and presumably better pay) were also included. 
Views of co-workers were apparently sought in deciding whose wages 
should be raised, but the final determination was made by Party com- 
mittees. It was revealed that state expenditures on labor insurance and 
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other social benefits came to 10% of the total wages bill. The incentive 
effect of money wage increases will, of course, depend on the willing- 
ness and ability of the planners to channel resources into light industry 
so as to increase the volume and enlarge the assortment of consumer 
goods. Such a commitment has been made, but it may be difficult to 
implement in view of the competing claims of other sectors and indus- 
tries, particularly the defense industry. However, some mileage may be 
got simply out of removing the hostility toward consumption that was 
part of the gang’s ethic, at least on the rhetorical plane. Many goods 
and services can be made available without much shifting of resources 
simply by lifting the ban on their use and display. 

Wage differentials are likely to become wider if only because of 
the new stress on seniority and professionalism, and the restoration of 
bonuses that have a way of accruing mostly to higher grade workers. 
“The wage spread,” according Jen-min Jih-pao (May 5, 1978), “may 
be readjusted rationally.” Exceptionally talented people will be pro- 
moted rapidly and need not necessarily climb the wage ladder rung by 
rung. There is the possibility that, given the enormous investments in 
urban-based plant and equipment (which presumably will result in 
significant gains in labor productivity), the urban-rural income gap, 
wide as it is, will become even greater. This may pose rural-urban mi- 
gration problems, especially in the event the rustication movement is 
discontinued and there is a retreat from the policy of administrative 
allocation of labor. 

The climate of official opinon has shifted in favor of experienced, 
skilled, senior workers. The offspring of the Cultural Revolution are 
now depicted, if not in so many words, as intellectually crippled and 
emotionally unstable. The problem is delicate and potentially explo- 
sive. The modernizers cannot afford to alienate millions of young 
people who had been educationally disadvantaged by the Cultural 
Revolution and embittered by subsequent events. To brush them aside 
would aggravate China’s already formidable generation gap problem 
and invite trouble in the future. These unruly and cynical products of 
the Cultural Revolution have to be included in the task of moderniza- 
tion and given a sense of participation and personal worth. Failure to 
do this would build up a disgruntled constituency responsive to the 
lures of the opposition to the current line. 

The problem of temporary workers antedates the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Not much is known about its dimensions and details, except 
that it is persistent and causes friction within factories. It is not clear 
whether anything is being done about it. One would presume that the 
unions—now revived again—which have never been happy with the 
situation, will try and intervene in some way. 

Bonuses, overtime pay, various allowances (e.g., for haircuts, com- 
muting, extra nutrition when working under comparatively difficult 
conditions), overtime pay, and piecework have been restored. The gen- 
eral characteristics of the system are as follows. First, as compared with 
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the “Liuist” period (1961-1965) the system is said to be less complex 
and the bonuses more modest (Western observers consider them too 
low to have any significant incentive impact). 

Second, compared with the “Liuist” period, differentiated bonuses 
are not paid directly to individuals, but to the enterprise’s workshops 
and work teams. They are awarded for the fulfilment of norms set by 
the state plan—e.g., the norms for volume of output, consumption of 
raw and semi-finished materials, quality, and so on. These awards are 
made monthly by the enterprise. Every workshop then holds an “ap- 
praisal session” (attended by the Party branch secretary and his deputy, 
the workshop director and his deputy, the workshop statistician, and 
team leaders) at which workers in each team are reviewed. Every mem- 
ber of a team that has fulfilled its state norms and been awarded a 
bonus will receive an equal bonus provided he has fulfilled his norm 
for, say, attendance: It is probable that the present system—still at a 
trial stage—errs on the side of simplicity, egalitarianism, and insuff- 
cient amounts. “There are several workers who think that the method 
of giving awards to the collective should be improved, because giving 
an equal bonus for every team does not fully accord with the prin- 
ciple ‘to each according to his work’.” 

Third, bonuses to production workers and cadres at or below the 
workshop level are counted as part of the cost of production, in the 
same way as in the Soviet Union. They represent roughly 10% of the 
wages bill. 

Fourth, while time work rates of pay are most common, piecework 
has been reintroduced in certain branches, for example in the loading 
and unloading of ships. “In the present circumstances when wages are 
low, payment by piece serves as a premium and a socialist incentive that 
has no negligible function in improving the life of the masses.”2? 

Two trends are detectible as regards the restoration of “socialist 
legality.” First, in the balancing of the interests of the state, the enter- 
prise, and the individual, the last two are now being given more con- 
sideration, at least in official pronouncements. Second, the rights and 
responsibilities of the state, enterprises, and individuals are being 
codified and are henceforth to be enforced through courts and other 
well-defined judiciary agencies. Given the regime’s dialectical philoso- 
phy and the monopolistic power position of the Party (the Party is still 
above the law), it is unlikely that standards will remain fixed once and 
for all or that arbitrariness will be totally eliminated. However, the 
process of defining rights and responsibilities in greater than hitherto 
detail, even broaching the touchy question of the judiciary’s indepen- 
dence, and the fact that there are laws and courts to enforce them, 
would seem to be a positive development from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual workers and peasants. In particular the right to the household 


17 Jen-min Jih-pao (]MJP), (Peking), November 22, 1978, p. 2. Also, JMJP, 
June 24, 1978, p. 2; PR, No. 16, April 21, 1978, pp. 6-8; PR, No. 34, August 25, 
1978, pp. 23-26; PR, No. 38, September 22, 1978, p. 30. 
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plot and to trade at village fairs, the removal of the stigma attached in 
the past to a person’s or his family’s social origin, the rehabilitation of 
numerous victims of the Cultural Revolution and the anti-rightist 
campaign of 1957, the promise that there are to be no more cultural 
revolutions, and the gradual if somewhat hesitant admission -that the 
“rustication” movement was unjust to those involved and their families, 
may be expected to have, on balance, a constructive motivating impact. 

If justice remains imperfect and subject to shifting standards, at 
Jeast by comparison with periods of Maoist euphoria, there is now 
less capriciousness in the decision process. It can be argued, of course, 
that the increase in socialist legality is purely relative—a question of 
“who whom”—-and that the victims of former persecutions now victi- 
mize their persecutors of yore. At any rate the tightening up of rules 
and procedures and the structuring of law enforcement are likely to 
act as a deterrent to absenteeism, malingering on the job, and other 
breaches of labor discipline. An incidental, not unimportant, advantage 
of straightening out the legal mess is that it may reassure foreign lenders 
and investors. A new commercial code, being prepared, is expected to 
contain provisions regarding the protection of foreign investments, 
joint ventures, patent rights, and third party arbitration. 

The third plenary session of the 11th Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China on December 22, 1978, instructed the State 
Council to carry out the following policies designed to improve the 
material well-being of China’s peasants. First, the government’s quota 
grain purchase price was to be increased by 20% starting in 1979 when 
the summer grain is marketed. The “above quota” grain purchase 
price was to be raised by 50%. “Depending on the concrete conditions” 
purchase prices are also to be raised “step by step” for cotton, oil- 
bearing and sugar crops, animal byproducts, aquatic and forestry pro- 
ducts, and other farm and sideline products. 

Second, the factory price and the market price of farm machinery, 
chemical fertilizer, insecticides, plastics, and other manufactured goods 
for farm use are to be cut by 10% to 15% in 1979 and 1980 “on the basis 
of reduced cost of production, and these benefits will in general be 
passed on to the peasants.” These two steps are intended to improve 
agriculture’s terms of trade with industry and are reminiscent of Soviet 
agricultural reforms of the late 1960s. The hike in the government’s 
agricultural procurement prices is not to be pawned off on the urban 
consumer. “The market price of all food grain will remain unchanged, 
and the selling price of other farm products needed for daily life must 
also be kept stable; if some prices have to be raised, appropriate sub- 
sidies will be given to the consumers.”18 Farm-related subsidies, which 
are already formidable, will rise still higher, at least until such time 
as farm efficiency improves and average production costs decline. 


18 Communique of the 3rd Plenary Session of the lith CC of the CPC, PR, No. -. 
52, December 29, 1978, p. 13. 
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Third, national figures for the state purchase quota for grain and 
the agricultural tax (paid in kind) are to be based on the five-year 
quotas 1971-1975 for “a fairly long period to come,” (presumably for a 
minimum of five years) and government grain purchases are never to 
be “excessive.” These measures confirm our suspicion, voiced earlier, 
regarding the former combination of low procurement prices, high 
and unpredictable compulsory delivery quotas, and probably exacting 
and unstable agricultural tax. 

Egalitarian systems of income distribution in the countryside are 
being rolled back and work point accounting either by piecework or 
according to the work grade method is being revived.19 Stress is put 
on the necessity for management to calculate and distribute work 
points honestly in conformity with the principle “to each according to 
his work.” This becomes the more urgent as the more open, mass dem- 
ocratic methods of supervising the calculation and distribution of work 
points—methods that involved periodic meetings of all members of a 
team or production brigade—come to an end. 

With regard to innovation, the “red versus expert” contradiction 
has been resolved for the time being. At the philosophical level it is 
now explained that, if there is contradiction, it is a benign one of the 
“among the people” variety to be resolved at the policy level through 
a united front of all who can be united. “How can you label as ‘white’ 
a man who studies hard to improve his knowledge and skills?’’?° He is 
red who catches mice: “A correct political attitude involves devotion to 
work. ... The economy is the goal; politics is only the way that leads 
to this goal.”21 This viewpoint is articulated more clearly by some 
Jeaders (e.g., Teng) than by others (e.g., Hua). As on other matters of 
ideology and practice, publicly expressed unanimity on this issue re- 
mains shaky. For the time being at least, intellectuals must again be 
used for the purpose of modernization. “They are worthy of the title 
‘red and expert,’ fit to be called our working class’ own scientific and 
technical force.”* The poisonous weeds of 1957 and the “stinking 
ninth” of the Cultural Revolution have once more become socialism’s 
fragrant flowers blooming and contending within a new united front. 
In addition to “special prizes for very important inventions,” awards 
ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 yuan have been introduced to stimulate 
inventions of “major scientific and technological value.” 


19 The “mass democratic” neoegalitarian rural income distribution systems of 
Great Leap and Cultural Revolution vintage are described by R. M. Bernardo in his 
Popular Management and Pay in China (Quezon City, Philippines: University of 
Philippines Press, 1977), pp. 13-18. On the piecework and work grade methods see 
J. S. Prybyla, The Chinese Economy: Problems and Policies (Columbia, S.G.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1978), pp. 60-65. 

20 Teng Hsiao-ping Speech to Science Conference (March 18-31, 1978), PR, No. 
12, 1978, p. 15. 

21 JMJP, May 5, 1978, pp. 1-4, Kuang Ming Daily (KM), Peking, May 22, 1978, 
p. L 
22 Teng Hsiao-ping speech, p. 14. 
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The educational reform dating back to the Cultural Revolution 
has been reversed. “Book learning” and pure research have been re- 
habilitated, graduate study has been restored, entrance examinations 
to colleges and universities based on knowledge and ability have been 
reinstituted, curricula are being revised in a direction opposite from 
that taken during the reform years, and periods of study are being 
lengthened. The worker and peasant propaganda teams have been ex- 
pelled from the schools. Large numbers of Chinese students and teach- 
ers are being sent abroad for training. Special schools for gifted 
youngsters have been set up. The stress is on talent, ability, intellectual 
accomplishment, and rigor. : 

While worker and peasant innovations and intermediate tech- 
nology are still mentioned, the emphasis has clearly shifted to not just 
modern, but the most up-to-date technology available: “The crux of 
the four modernizations is the mastery of modern science and tech- 
nology.” In the past, foreign observers usually assumed that China’s 
local, labor-intensive, small and medium industries did not compete 
with large, capital-intensive industry for materials, but used what was 
available on the spot and would otherwise have remained unused. This 
apparently has not been so. Local, including miniature commune en- 
terprises, competed all over the country for scarce materials with large 
enterprises.28 From now on, when this happens, the small competitors 
will be chopped down. 

The problem with the planning process, it will be recalled, was 
planlessness and neglect of the theory of central planning. Both are 
presently being attended to. It is clear from the number of planning 
documents coming out of Peking that both long-term and yearly plans 
are again being formulated. Presumably the planning bureaucracy is 
being rebuilt. The more interesting and important question is: How 
good are those plans? 

Under Maoist influence the theory of central planning in both its 
physical and value aspects had been neglected. The creation of the 
Academy of the Social Sciences and of graduate study under the Aca- 
demy’s auspices; the number of theoretical and policy articles devoted 
to questions of macro planning, the rehabilitation of prominent econ- 
omists (e.g., Sun Yeh-fang) who had fallen afoul the radicals, economic 
journals, and the “law of value;” and the importance attached to the 
role of the People’s Bank in financial control over the plan—all these 
testify to a renewed interest in questions of the theory and techniques 
of central planning. It appears that structurally the drift of the post- 
gang reforms has been in the direction of the contemporary Soviet 
economy. The natural place for the Chinese to learn by both positive 
and negative example the theory and methodology of administratively 


23 From 1974 through 1978 a single county sent out 5,000 persons on materials 
buying missions for its small enterprises. The buyers (the equivalent of Soviet 
“fixers” or tolkachi) visited 28 provinces and municipalities. JMJP, May 29, 1978 
p. 2. 
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inclined. macro planning would be Moscow. I suspect that without 
admitting it the Soviet experience will be an important study source 
for the Chinese simply because the Chinese and Soviet economies are 
brothers under the skin—structurally not too far apart. 

Culturally, however, the Japanese are more understandable to the 
Chinese and their record of economic performance since the end of 
World War II, especially as regards closing the technological gap with 
the U.S., has been superior to that of the Soviets. At this time it is Japan 
to whom China has turned for advice on macro planning, despite the 
Structural differenes in the contemporary Chinese and Japanese eco- 
nomic systems. The Japan Economic Research Center has been ap- 
proached by the Chinese about the possibility of assistance in estab- 
lishing input-output tables and a macro model for the economy with 
coal, electric power, oil, petrochemicals, steel, and machine building 
as the leading sectors.?4 

Among the theoretical problems to be resolved in Chinese macro 
planning are the following: the distribution of decision-making power 
on key issues among the center, the economic regions, and the prov- 
inces; the distribution of decision-making power between the Party 
and governmental organs in charge of the plan; the relative weights to 
be attached to physical and financial planning, and—what is not quite 
the same—to administrative and “economic” levers; and how to recon- 
cile the gigantic capital expenditures on heavy (including defense) 
industry with the declared objective of keeping agriculture at the top 
of the planners’ scale of preferences and raig the material welfare 
‘of the mass of consumers. 

In the midst of Western euphoria about the prospect of a billion 
new customers, there are a few voices that counsel caution. Saburo 
Okita, head of the Japan Economic Research Center and one of the 
people behind Japan’ s post-World War II economic miracle, warns 
that the Chinese “want to do everything at once.” The London Econ- 
omist says of Chinese planning: "Think of a number; then double it.” 


Some Concluding Comments 


It was argued earlier that the changes in China’s economy that we 
examined in the last section have been made because—according to the 
new Chinese leadership under Hua and ‘Teng—they were needed to 
enable the economy to progress rapidly along a modern, technology- 
intensive path best represented by the spirit and objectives of the 10- 
year plans. The institutions that thus far have been discarded or modi- 
fied were the products of Maoist thought and policy. It was also argued 
earlier that these Maoist portions of China’s economic structure were 
additions to what in essence was a Soviet-type, administratively-in- 
clined, command economy. The additions ranged from complete insti- 


24 New York Times, January 9, 1979, p. D.3. 
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tutional arrangements to nuances of emphasis. Integrated with the 
parent body, they constituted an interesting and novel variant of the 
Soviet system. Now these Maoist additions are being dismantled, and 
at the present juncture the Chinese economy resembles more than ever 
its contemporary Soviet counterpart, allowance being made for China's 
different developmental age and cultural idiosyncracies. The implica- 
tions are intriguing and of some significance for the choice of direction 
which China’s economic reforms might take. The subject merits separ- 
ate study and cannot be pursued here except in the briefest way. 

Until about the middle 1960s the Soviet economy grew, by and 
large, in an extensive way. The reforms of the 1960s were intended to 
propel the old Stalinist growth engine along an intensive path. The 
basic intent was to redesign the economy’s institutions in such a way 
as to remove-the obstacles to technological innovation and absorption 
of imported technology and the kind of growth that follows -from the 
internalization across the board of technical advance. These reforms 
were only partly successful in carrying out this basic intent. The suc- 
cess was least in civilian industry; greatest in defense industry. By far 
the most important reason is the fact that the reforms, while in some 
respects spectacular—e.g., the elevation of profit, profitability rates, 
and sales to the rank of major indicators of enterprise performance, 
the introduction of a capital charge, the stress on economic accountabil- 
ity of all enterprises linked to recalculation of several million industrial 
and agricultural prices—failed to alter fundamentally the basic institu- 
tions of the old economic system at both the macro and micro levels. 
When the dust settled, the Soviet economic system (like its political 
counterpart) remained not very different in its essentials from what it 
had been before the reforms. The basic operational principles remained 
largely untouched by the alterations. ‘The reforms added up to so many 
paliatives, not to a thorough systemic transformation. 

For the Chinese, the dismantling of Maoist economic accretions 
means, at this stage, a return to the status quo ante; to the marginally 
modified Soviet-type system of the early to mid-1960s, allowing for 
inevitable but not fundamental changes occurring because of the pas- 
sage of time. The Chinese macro system of planning, although bureau- 
cratically more decentralized than the contemporary Soviet- system, is 
based on the same general principles of vertical information flows and 
administrative orders. The relationship between the Party and govern- 
mental pyramids in the process of plan formulation and plan execution 
is not very different from that which prevails in the U.S.S.R.—indeed 
in any communist country, except Yugoslavia. Price and wage setting 
procedures and the relatively passive role assigned to prices in the pro- 
cess of resource allocation are quite similar, as are the detailed (essen- 


25 Jan S. Prybyla, “Soviet Economic Reforms in Industry,” Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv (Review of World Economics), 107:2 (1971), pp. 272-316; “Soviet Economic 
Reforms in Agriculture,” ibid., 109:4 (1973), pp. 664-687. 
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tially cost plus) procedures used in price determination. The self- 
sufficiency of branches of the economy (vertical enterprise or ministry 
integration) is not a Maoist but a Soviet phenomenon traceable to taut 
planning and the consequent uncertainties in the supply of inputs. 
Difficulties encountered in the dissemination of advanced technology 
through the economy is likewise a Soviet systemic problem rather than 
the result of sabotage by the gang of four. 

At the micro level the likeness between the Soviet and Chinese 
systems is equally striking. While the organizational details differ over 
time, the decision-making powers of enterprise managements on key 
matters are very similar in both economies: they are, for one thing, 
quite small and narrowly defined. The relationship between the plan- 
ners and cooperative agricultural enterprises in both countries consists 
essentially in the compulsory delivery quota and the (state fixed) quota 
and above quota procurement prices. While the rural people’s com- 
mune may be seen as a Maoist creation, the basic production and in- 
come distribution unit in China is the production team, roughly 
equivalent to an elementary producers’ cooperative of the early 1950s 
(lower level collective farm). Perhaps the most important difference 
between. the Chinese and Soviet economies is the way labor is allocated 
among different employments and geographical areas: administratively 
in China, mainly through wage differentials in the U.S.S.R. 

Given the systemic family relationship, chances are that having 
removed the Maoist barriers to intensive growth, the Chinese will dis- 
cover that other more intractable obstacles to modernization remain 
built into their Soviet-type system. For example, the restoration of the 
directorial principle, insistence on strict economic accounting, socialist 
legality, and managerial bonuses (even if linked to profit performance) 
do not guarantee that enterprises will carry out all major plan norms 
and that the job will be done efficiently. Profit, profitability rates, sales, 
and other “synthetic” value indicators will merely produce new distor- 
tions in managerial behavior if the prices on which they are based do 
not approximately express the scarcity relationships in the economy. 
Reconciling the interests of the state, the enterprise, and the indi- 
vidual participants in the economic process (as consumers and suppliers 
of labor) will not necessarily be promoted by paying more attention to 
individual rights and expanding the rights of enterprises. As Soviet 
experience has shown, improving the material standing of farms and 
farmers does not (given the system’s other hindrances) automatically 
guarantee an upsurge in labor productivity and output. It could be 
argued, in fact, that the formalization and routinization of economic 
behavior (the attempt presently being made to encase all economic 
activity in administrative boxes subject to innumerable regulations 
and, bureaucratic control) will lessen what flexibility the economy did 
possess when the gang was around; that Soviet-type ossification will 
set in; and that “one thousand horses will (again) stand mute.” 
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That is why it is not inconceivable that the reforms may yet go 
beyond the present “Soviet” system, that they may venture into for- 
bidden areas and explore bolder combinations of administration and 
market, command and allocative spontaneity. Whether such movement 
occurs will depend to a considerable extent on the strength of the op- 
. position to the present reform movement, an opposition that is already 
appalled by the rapidity with which Mao’s economic legacy has been 
abandoned. 


JAN S. PRYBYLA is Professor of Economics at Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
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AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZATION IN 
CHINA: POLICIES, PROBLEMS, 
AND PROSPECTS 


Robert C. Hsu* 


As EARLY AS 1959, Mao stated that “the fundamental 
way out for agriculture lies in mechanization.” However, it is only in 
the 1970s that agricultural mechanization increasingly assumed a cen- 
tral role in China’s attempt to modernize its agriculture. The Third 
National Conference on Agricultural Mechanization held in Peking 
in January 1978 gave it the official stamp as the central task of China’s 
agricultural modernization, though not for the same reason that 
prompted Mao’s statement in 1959. This paper reviews the evolution 
of China’s agricultural mechanization policy and examines the impli- 
cations of its current mechanization program. 


Policy Issues 


Agricultural mechanization has gone through several phases in 
China. In the early 1950s, the overriding issue was whether mechaniza- 
tion should precede the collectivization of agriculture or vice versa, an 
issue on which Mao and Liu Shao-chi held opposing views. Liu was of 
the opinion that mechanization should precede collectivization. Large 
quantities of tractors and other modern agricultural inputs must be 


* This article is a revised version of a paper presented at an international sym- 
posium, “Technology in Development: The Cases of India and China,” held in 
Lund, Sweden, May 22-24, 1978. Research for the original paper was undertaken 
at the Research Policy Program, University of Lund, during the 1977-1978 academic 
year, and in China in June 1978. The author’s stay in Sweden was made possible 
by a grant from the Svenska Handelsbanken Foundation for Social Science Re- 
search, Sweden; his trip to China was made possible by a Mellon Foundation travel 
grant administered by Clark University. 
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given to the peasants as a tangible benefit of collectivization 1n order 
to entice them to join the collectives voluntarily. Mao’s view was that 
the peasants must be collectivized first. Only then could the requisite 
labor and capital be accumulated to mechanize agriculture. As for 
the peasants’ voluntary participation in the collectives, the proper way 
to ensure it was through the political education of the peasants.? Mao’s 
view eventually prevailed, and China’s agriculture was rapidly collec- 
tivized through several stages by 1957. 

Both Mao and Liu were influenced by the Soviet experience of 
collectivization and believed that big tractors were a symbol of social- 
ism and modern agriculture. Further, both of them held to the Marxian 
labor theory of value in which labor was the only productive factor of 
production, and thus did not distinguish between the rise in labor 
productivity and the rise in total output. They failed to realize that 
mechanization would save labor, which was abundant in China, but 
not arable land, which was in short supply, and that although labor 
productivity would be raised, total output might not increase signifi- 
cantly in the absence of other new agricultural inputs such as chemical 
fertilizer and better seeds.’ 

In the mid-1950s, state economic planner Po I-po challenged both 
Liu’s and Mao’s views and contended that in labor-surplus China, 
mechanization was not practical and that measures to Increase crop 
yields per unit of land were more appropriate.* Po’s analysis was sup- 
ported by the results of surveys conducted in 1956 on the potential 
effect of agricultural mechanization. As a result, the emphasis in agri- 
cultural mechanization was shifted to the transitional step of improv- 
ing traditional farm implements. However, the farm implement im- 
provement program was not completely successful. Because of inade- 
quate research and development, the much-publicized double-wheel 
double-share plows were unsuitable for use in the south.5 On the other 
hand, improved traditional plows were well received by the peasants. 

The next phase was ushered in when the Great Leap Forward 
movement was launched in 1958. The movement diverted much farm 
labor to the construction of water conservation projects and backyard 
furnaces, and created widespread labor shortages on the farms. At Mao’s 
insistence, a ten-year mechanization program was adopted in 1959 to 
accelerate agricultural mechanization. The Ministry of Agricultural- 
Machine Building Industry was established in 1959 to implement the 
plan. Some 600-700 farm machinery research bureaus at the county 


1“The Conflict Between Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi over Agricultural 
Mechanization in Communist China,” Current Scene, 6: 17, October 1, 1968, p. 2. 

2 Kang Chao, Agricultural Production in Communist China: 1949-1965 (Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1970), p. 92. 

3 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

4 Ibid., p. 95, 

5 Leslie T. C. Kuo, Agriculture in the People’s Republic of China: Structural 
Changes and Technical Transformation (New York: Praeger, 1976), pp. 223-224; 
Chao, Agricultural Production, pp. 101-103. 
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level were established all over the country. The actual progress of 
agricultural mechanization, however, was slower than expected.$ 

The earlier debate between Mao and Liu on mechanization versus 
collectivization also led to a prolonged struggle between them over the 
issue of the ownership and management of agricultural machines. Mao 
maintained that the collectives could run agricultural mechanization 
faster and better than the state-controlled tractor stations. Therefore, 
the collectives should buy and operate the tractors themselves on the 
basis of self-reliance—another reason why collectivization should pre- 
cede mechanization. In contrast, Liu argued that the collectives did 
not have the resources to buy, nor the expertise to operate, the tractors. 
Therefore, the state tractor stations should be responsible for the farm 
machines. 

Mao’s position was bolstered by a 1956 report by Kang Sheng on 
Soviet collective farming and on the Chinese tractor stations that were 
modeled on the Soviet system during the First Five-Year Plan (1953- 
1957). The report concluded that Soviet tractor stations were contrary 
to the interests of the peasants and that the Chinese stations had also 
introduced contradictions between the peasants and the state. As a 
result, at a 1958 national conference the Party decided to transfer 
tractors from the tractor stations to the newly established communes." 

Because of the failure of the Great Leap, and the decline of Mao’s 
influence after 1960, agricultural mechanization lost its priority. As 
part of the move to centralize the economy and restore order, many 
tractors were transferred from the communes to the tractor stations.8 
At the same time, a realistic policy of “simultaneous development of 
mechanization and semi-mechanization with the main stress on the 
latter” was adopted.® 

Agricultural mechanization was further handicapped by the short- 
age of steel, electric power, coal, and gasoline.!° Problems of organiza- 
tion and management of the state tractor stations also plagued the 
program.!! The emphasis of the agricultural machinery industry in 
the early 1960s was increasingly on mechanized pumps, partly because ` 
pumps require much less steel, capital, and fuel than tractors, and 
partly because mechanization of irrigation and drainage was considered 
more urgent than that of land cultivation.” 

In 1964-1965, the emphasis on mechanization began to be shifted 
to small walking tractors {i.e power tillers or hand-guided tractors) 





6 Kuo, Agriculture, p. 227. 

7 Current Scene, 6:17, October 1, 1968, p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p. 11. 

9 Kuo, Agriculture, p. 246. 

10 [bid., p. 230. Petroleum prices were high in the early 1960s in China because 
the bulk of its consumption was imported. It was only after the discovery and de- 
velopment of the Taching oil field that prices were for the first time cut in 1965. 
See Chao, Agricultural Production, p. 118. 

11 Chao, Agricultural Production, pp. 108-114. 

12 Kuo, Agriculture, p. 228. 
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and other light machines such as rice transplanters, etc., for paddy 
fields. Walking tractors had been previously rejected because their 
plowing depth (5 inches) was less than that of the improved paddy plow 
(6 inches). With the increased importance of double and triple-cropping 
of rice in the mid-1960s, the greater speed of the walking tractor to re- 
lieve the labor time constraint created by multiple cropping began to 
outweight its shallower plowing depth.14 

During the Cultural Revolution, agricultural mechanization re- 
gained its importance, as reflected by the convening of the First Na- 
tional Conference on Agricultural Mechanization in 1966 and the 
Second Conference in 1971. Tractors were also transferred to the com- 
munes in refutation of Liu’s “revisionist” policy. 

Walking tractors became the focus of the mechanization program 
in 1966-1976. With the help of the growing rural industries, the pro- 
duction of walking tractors increased 71-times between 1965 and 1976.14 
This reflected China’s new strategy for agricultural development: to 
extend multiple cropping as much as possible to raise output, shifting 
from double-cropping to triple-cropping in the south and from single- 
cropping to double-cropping wherever possible. This was made possi- 
ble by various agro-technological developments such as better seeds 
with shorter growing seasons, increased fertilizer supplies, improved 
water control, etc. Triple-cropping has created a serious labor shortage 
during harvesting seasons when one crop has to be harvested and the 
next crop planted within several days. Walking tractors, designed for 
- use in paddy fields, are important in relieving the labor shortage. 

Beginning in 1977, because of the new drive toward “four mod- 
ernizations” under the leadership of Teng Hsiao-ping, agricultural 
mechanization is given high priority as the basis of agricultural mod- 
ernization. The Third National Conference on Agricultural Mech- 
anization was held in January 1978 in which a new agricultural mech- 
anization program was adopted. The following targets, to be reached 
by 1980, were adopted by the Conference: a 70% mechanization of the 
“main work” in agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, side-line pro- 
duction, and fisheries; a 70% increase in large and medium-sized 
tractors; a 110% increase in big and medium-sized tractor-drawn farm 
tools; a 36% increase in walking tractors; a 32% increase in the power 
capacity of irrigation and drainage machinery; a 58% increase in the 
annual output of chemical fertilizer; and relatively more machinery 
to be employed in other farm work such as farmland capital construc- 
tion, crop protection, transport, harvesting, processing farm and side- 


13 Thomas B. Wiens, “The Evolution of Policy and Capabilities in Chinese 
Agricultural Technology,” in Chinese Economy Post-Mao (A compendium of papers 
submitted to the Joint Economic Committee of U.S. Congress, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1978), p. 696. 

.  44New China News Agency, Peking, January 15, 1977. According to the same 
source, tractor production increased by only 560% between 1965 and 1976. 
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line products.!5 It was also subsequently announced in 1978 that 85% 
mechanization would be reached by 1985.16 

Clearly, the emphasis of the current mechanization program is not 
limited to the production of tractors. There are two major reasons for 
this. First, the potentials of better seeds cannot be realized without 
timely and adequate fertilizer application, irrigation, and flood con- 
trol. Increased fertilizer production and mechanized irrigation and 
Crainage are thus essential for ensuring “high and stable yields,” which 
the Chinese have attempted to achieve all over the country.17 Many 
parts of the country, particularly in North China, still suffer from 
spells of drought and flooding. Second, during winter months, farm 
machines can assist peasants in their annual “farmland capital con- 
struction’’—1.e., leveling and terracing farmland and reclaiming new 
land. The latter is important since China currently cultivates only 
11% of its land. It is for these reasons that the scope of China’s current 
mechanization program is broad and that the emphasis on mechaniza- 
tion will vary from region to region, depending on particular needs 
of the region.18 

Wiens has argued that China’s strategy of emphasizing triple- 
cropping and farm mechanization may turn out to be more expensive 
and risky than the alternative strategy of maintaining double-cropping 
and concentrating on raising the yields for the following reasons: (1) 
triple-cropping in the south gives relatively low average yields (3.5 
tons per hectare per crop or 10.5 tons per hectare per year) because of 
the fertilizer constraint, while double-cropping gives comparable yields 
(3—4 tons per hectare of winter wheat and 7 tons of rice, or 10-11 tons 
per year); (2) in terms of inputs required, triple-cropping will require 
much more machinery, irrigation water, and fertilizer; and (3) triple- 
cropping involves more risks because the experimental vields obtained 
so far may not be widely obtainable in actual production.’® It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate these arguments in the absence of mcre concrete data. 
Wiens’ figure of 10.5 tons per hectare as the total yield from triple- 
cropping seems to be pessimistically low since Chinz’s current mech- 
anization campaign also aims at increasing the production of fertilizer 
and the level of irrigation. Furthermore, some of the labor released by 


15 Peking Review, No. 7, February 17, 1978, p. 9. 

16 Peking Review, No. 23, June 9, 1978, p. 6. 

17 Benedict Stavis, Making Green Revolution: The Politics of Agricultural De- 
velopment in China (Ithaca: Rural Development Committee, Cornell University, 
1974), pp. 26-40. 

18 That the emphasis on mechanization should vary from region to region be- 
cause of differences in geo-environmental conditions is obvious. But it should also 
be pointed out that the existing level of mechanization, whick varies between re- 
gions as well as within regions, will also affect the emphasis of future mechanization, 
For example, in Tao-yuan Commune outside Shihchiachuang, Hopeh Province, and 
Yen-chiao Commune on the outskirts of Shanghai, which the author visited in June 
1978, farming is already highly mechanized. Consequently, the emphasis of future 
mechanization will be on sideline production such as mechanizing the feeding of 
chickens and pigs, etc. 

19 Wiens, Evolution of Policy, p. 701. 
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mechanization can be employed more productively to produce other 
needed inputs. Finally, triple-cropping is not merely at the experi- 
mental stage but has already been adopted in many communities. Un- 
less the peasants can see concrete gains from the shift, it is doubtful 
that the government can pursuade them to change on a massive scale. 
The self-interests of the peasants are perhaps the best safeguard against. 
the diffusion of a technological blunder on a large scale. One is re- 
minded of the double-wheel double-share plough of the 1950s that, in 
spite of successive price reductions and Mao’s glowing endorsement, 
was not well received by the peasants in the south.?° 

There is one final note on China’s policies toward the develop- 
ment of the agricultural machinery industry and toward the responsi- 
bility of the rural collectives in agricultural mechanization. Since the 
mid-1960s, the basic strategy for developing the agricultural machinery. 
industry, as for many other industries, has been that of “two-leg devel- 
opment’’—i.e., simultaneous development of both large modern fac- 
tories at the national and provincial levels and medium-sized and small 
plants and workshops at the lower levels (county, commune, production 
brigade). The responsibility of the rural collectives in establishing and: 
operating their farm implement plants and/or in acquiring and main- 
taining their farm machines is unequivocally defined by the principle: 
of “self-reliance,” that is, rural collectives are by and large responsible 
for their own financial and technical needs. Although some state aid 
has been given to the poorer collectives, it is selective and limited. As. 
I shall argue below, these policies have produced some undesirable 
consequences and, in view of the new emphasis on rapid mechaniza- 
tion, need to be changed. 


Resource Constraints 


In terms of percentage increases, the targets set for 1980 appear.to 
be ambitious. The question naturally arises as to whether they can be 
reached. The answer to this question, in the author’s view, depends. 
on how well China can solve the following problems. First and fore- 
most is the problem of resource availability. How are the requisite 
inputs, including raw materials, technology, and labor, to be obtained 
to produce the machines and to operate them? These questions will 
- be discussed in this section. The second set of problems concerns the 
organizational and policy changes that will be needed to increase the 
level of efficiency in the production and management of farm machines. 
These changes will also bring about other socioeconomic changes that 
will be discussed subsequently. 

The problem of resource availability ,has two dimensions—the 
question of financing and the question of timing. The former involves. 
domestic savings and foreign credits, the latter whether the needed 


20 Chao, Agricultural Production, pp. 101-103; Wiens, Evolution of Policy, PP- 
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inputs can be obtained and the output produced im time to meet the 
1980 targets. I shall identify a few crucial inputs ne2ded for the mech- 
anization program and examine the problems invo!ved. 

The first resource constraint is the shortage of rolled steel, openly 
admitted by the Chinese leadership.21 The Agricultural Mechanization 
Conference held in January 1978 estimated that in 1978-1980, the state 
supply of rolled steel for the manufacture and meintenance of farm 
machines should be 50% greater than in the previous three years. In 
view of the mechanization targets given for 1980, especially the 70% 
and 110% increase in the production of large and medium-sized. trac- 
tors and tractor-drawn farm tools, the requirement is likely to be 
higher than that. Furthermore, the steel needed has to come from a 
rapid increase in steel production, and not from diverting steel from 
other sectors of the economy since these have their own ambitious 
targets for modernization. According to the latest stztistics from China, 
steel output in 1978 was 31.7 million tons as compared with 20.5 and 
23.7 million tons for 1976 and 1977, respectively.2* The 1978 output 
represents a 33.7% increase over the 1977 level. It should be realized, 
however, that part of the increase reflects the recovery from the 1975- 
1977 stagnation during which there was no growth at all in steel pro- 
duction. It is questionable that the same rate of increase can be main- 
tained in 1979 and 1980, given the capacity of the steel industry. 

In the longer run, the steel industry's capacity can be expanded 
by building new complexes with imported equipment. Indeed this is 
the direction that China is pursuing. A total of ten -ron and steel com- 
plexes are scheduled to be built by 1985, but nore of them will be 
completed by 1980. The first of these, a complex at Paoshan near 
Shanghai, is being built under a $2 billion contract with the Nippon 
Steel Corporation of Japan. The first phase of the project (three mil- 
lion tons capacity) will not be completed until October 1981, and the 
second. phase (three million tons capacity) will not De completed until 
the end of 1982.28 Thus if all the ten projects proceed as planned, it 
will still be difficult for China to produce enough steel to meet the 70% 
mechanization target for 1980, although it probakly will be able to 
meet the 1985 target of 60 million tons of steel outdut for 85% mech- 
anization. 

There are short-term measures to increase the availability of steel 
for agricultural mechanization in 1979-1980, but none are promising. 
One: possibility is to import steel from the industrialized countries. 
For example, in January 1979 China ordered 100,00) tons of steel from 
the U.S. Steel Corporation to be delivered later in the year.** It will 
be extremely costly, however, to import a sufficiently large amount of 
steel to meet the need since the projected imports oi plants and equip- 


21 Peking Review, No. 8, February 24, 1978, p. 13. 
22 Peking Review, December 22, 1978, p. 20. 

23 New York Times, December 6, 1978. 

24 Wall Street Journal, January 22, 1979. 
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ment are already far exceeding China’s capability to pay. Another pos- 
sibility, diverting steel from other sectors of the economy, will not be 
easy either. The nonferrous metal industries, coal industries, and 
power stations, etc., will require more steel or steel products for their 
planned expansion. The transportation industry is already in an acute 
bottleneck and is being expanded to accommodate the four moderni- 
zations. In particular, the construction of the six new trunk railways, 
scheduled to be completed by 1985, will require a large quantity of 
steel. The military sector is also being modernized and cannot be cut 
back. As for the consumer goods industry, given its small size and the 
recent wage increases granted to the industrial workers, any cutback 
there will be inflationary and politically unpopular. 

The second constraint is the shortage of skilled operators. In early 
1977, China reported a stock of “over 10 million drivers and opera- 
tors."25 The Third Agricultural Mechanization Conference estimated 
that the agricultural machinery labor force should be doubled by 
1980.26 This will not be an easy task, however. First, there is evidence 
that some of the existing drivers and operators are inadequately 
trained. For example, at the Hupeh provincial conference on agricul- 
tural mechanization held in April 1978, Chang Yu-hua, Secretary of 
the Provincial CCP Committee, outlined several measures for promot- 
ing agricultural mechanization in the province. The deficiencies of 
the existing drivers and operators and of the current training system 
are reflected in the following recommendation: 


In the future, agricultural machinery products must have an explana- 
tory pamphlet. Drivers must have driver’s licences. Operators must be 
given operations regulations. Agricultural machinery schools must have 
teaching materials and textbooks on agricultural machinery. Repair- 
men must be given repair regulations.?7 


In the light of this, some of the drivers and operators will need further 
upgrading themselves and can hardly serve as instructors to train new 
ones. 

The training of new operators will be further complicated by an- 
other problem—the great varieties of existing models—making ade- 
quate training a time-consuming process and specialized training of 
limited value. Finally, assuming that a large and effective training and 
retraining program is undertaken so that the number is doubled by 
1980, at will still be merely one operator out of every 38 peasants (as- 
suming a farm population of 750 million in 1980),?§ hardly adequate 


25 New China News Agency, Peking, January 15, 1977. 

26 See Vice-Premier Yu Chiu-li’s report to the Conference in Documents and 
Materials of the Third National Conference on Agricultural Mechanization (in Chi- 
nese), Peking, p. 17. 

27 BBC Summary of World Broadcast, FE/5797/BII/11, April 25, 1978. 

28 The number 750 million is roughly 80% of an estimated total population of 
940 million for 1980. The latter figure is taken from Leo A. Orleans, China’s Birth 
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to accomplish the “basic mechanization” of “mechanizing 70% of the 
main work” in agriculture and other related activities. 

One partial solution may come from the consolidation or even the 
closing of small rural enterprises. In early 1977, China had more than 
800,000 small enterprises run by the communes and brigades.2® Several 
million skilled machine operators can be released by consolidating and 
closing some of them, at least seasonally. The technical training of the 
peasants may turn out to be the most important result of the rural 
industrial development in China. 

The third resource constraint is the supply of fuel. The Third 
Agricultural Mechanization Conference estimated that, by 1980, the 
state supply of fuel and lubricants for farm machines should be in- 
creased by 120% over that of 1977.30 However, in addition to the di- 
rect fuel requirement for manufacturing and operating the farm ma- 
chines, agricultural mechanization will entail increzsed fuel consump- 
tion in the production of fertilizer and steel, and in transportation. 
The availability of fuel for these purposes will be affected by the ex- 
panded fuel requirement of the military. Further, a large portion of 
China’s oil output is destined for export. As provided for by the eight- 
year (1978-1985) Sino-Japanese trade agreement signed in 1978 and 
the subsequent agreement to expand it to 1990, China will export more 
than $10 billion worth of crude oil and some coal to Japan in exchange 
for plants and equipment. Given these competing claims for China’s 
oil, agricultural mechanization is certain to face a tight fuel constraint. 

To a large extent, the steel and fuel constraints cannot be relaxed 
because China’s export earnings and thus its ability to import are 
limited. In recent years, China’s exports averaged less than $8 billion 
a year. Even with the most optimistic projection for oil production 
and export in the future, it will need large foreign credits to finance 
its modernization program. Thus in the final analysis, given China’s 
demand for foreign technology, it is its limited capability to export 
that sets the ultimate constraint on the pace of its modernization and 
agricultural mechanization. For this reason, the Chinese leaders have 
been negotiating with the industrialized countries for trade credits. 
Although the initial results are favorable, including $1.2 billion in 
credit from a group of British banks for five years and a $6.8 billion 
credit from France for ten years, they are far from adequate. A recent 
report by the Japanese Economic Research Center indicates that, to 
fulfill its modernization plans by 1985, China will incur a capital short- 
age of at least $200 billion.®? It is extremely doubtful that China will 


Rate, Death Rate, and Population Growth: Another Perspective (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1977), p. 31 and Leo A. Orleans, The Role of 
Science and Technology in China’s Population/Food Balance (US. Government 
Printing Office, 1977), p. 54. 

29 New China News Agency, March 12, 1977, Peking. 

30 Peking Review, No. 7, February 17, 1978, p. 9. 

81 New York Times, December 7, 1978. 

82 New York Times, January 23, 1978. 
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be able to raise such a large amount of foreign credits. This brings into 
question the feasibility of some modernization projects and, in all 
probability, the 1980 targets for agricultural mechanization will have 
to be scaled down. As mentioned above, one of the targets is to mech- 
anize 70% of the “main work” in agriculture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry, side-line production, and fisheries. Instead of scaling down the 
70% target, the Chinese would probably just narrow the scope of the 
“main work” to match the level of resources available. The importance 
of this flexibility may explain why the Chinese have never defined the 
term “main work.” 


Organizational Changes and Socioeconomic Consequences 


Whatever the level of resources that will be available, there are 
some organizational changes that need to be made in order to increase 
the efficiency of resource utilization and maximize the pace of agricul- 
tural mechanization. As noted earlier, since the mid-1960s the Chinese 
leadership has encouraged the simultaneous development of state-run 
modern industries and the decentralized rural industries, but has in- 
sisted that the rural collectives rely on their own resources to develop 
rural industries and to mechanize agriculture. In the case of agricul- 
tural machinery industry, the following dualistic structure has devel- 
oped. In the state-operated modern sector, there are as of early 1978 
over 1,600 factories at the ministerial, provincial, and county level, 
with the county factories as the backbone. There are also more than 
2,700 county-level factories repairing farm machines.83 In the collective 
rural sector, there are numerous commune and brigade plants that pro- 
duce less sophisticated machines and parts. There are also a large 
number of farm machinery research institutes in both sectors. 

Various problems, however, have plagued the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry, reflecting the flaws of the strategy of self-reliance. 
First, as the numerous factories and plants attempt to be self-reliant, 
not only in finances but also in technical expertise, there has been a 
proliferation of models and designs without regard to standardiza- 
tion. For example, China currently makes more than ten varieties of 
10 horsepower diesel engines and nine models of walking tractors with 
the same functions but different designs. As for the existing stock of 
farm machines, which includes previously imported as well as domes- 
tically produced models, one province is reported to have 46 models 
of tractors and more than 110 types of diesel engines.*4 This makes it 
extremely difficult to supply the necessary attachments and parts, which 
are not interchangeable between models. Consequently, the cost of 
production of the machines is high while the quality is low; the rate 
of utilization of the machines is also low.35 Second, self-reliance makes 


83 Yu Chiu-li in Documents and Materials, p. 23. 

84 Hunggi (Red Flag), 1978, No. 2, p. 55. 

35 Ibid; Yu Chiu-li in Documents and Materials, p. 24; Jingji Yanjiu (Economic 
Research), 1978, No. 3, p. 28. 
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the county factories and commune plants more concerned with supply- 
ing the collectives in their own areas than those in neighboring areas 
irrespective of relative need.36 This can result in inefficient allocation 
of resources. 

As long as agricultural mechanization is not a national priority, 
the strategy of self-reliance can work reasonably well. With the new 
urgency of the current mechanization program, this strategy will not 
suffice. It will be necessary to have a higher degree of centralization 
and coordination of the decision-making in the farm machinery in- 
dustry. This means that the larger factories in the modern farm ma- 
chinery sector will be increasingly more important than the smaller 
commune and brigade plants. ‘The latter will be increasingly relegated 
to the role of repair and maintenance. While some production by the 
communes will still take place, it will be increasingly limited to a 
small number of parts and simple implements for local use. 

Even within the larger enterprises in the modern sector, it may 
be desirable to increase their degree of specialization and lower the 
extent of their self-sufficiency. As a step in this direction, Chinese of- 
ficials have recently announced that they will “work out a reasonable 
division of labor among the farm machinery factories and at the same 
time coordinate their efforts so that they will move toward specializa- 
tion with each producing one or two spare parts or components.’’87 
Currently tractor factories that previously have had a high degree of 
specialization and have relied on other plants for supply of parts and 
‘attachments are being! commended as models to emulate,?8 while 
small-scale and self-sufficient production is being criticized as the 
antithesis of specialization and cooperation.®9 

Within the communes, there is likely to be a corresponding move 
toward a higher level of collectivization for two reasons. First, there 
is the goal to centralize and consolidate the small farm machinery 
plants and workshops in order to increase the scale of operation and 
improve efficiency and coordination. This means that the small pet 
projects of some brigades may be transferred upward and consolidated 
at the commune level. New projects in the future will more likely be 
undertaken at the commune level rather than at the brigade level.4° 
Second, similarly, the communes are in a better position, both finan- 
cially and technically, to acquire and operate farm machines than the 
brigades. This is true with respect to larger farm machines as well as 


86 The American Rural Small-Scale Industry Delegation, which visited China 
in 1975, was repeatedly told at county and commune plant briefings that output 
would go to that unit’s area of responsibility, and that only the surplus would be 
available outside the county or commune boundary. See Scott S. Hallford, “Mechani- 
zation in the PRC,” Current Scene, 14:5, May 1976, p. 9. 

37 Peking Review, February 24, 1978, No. 8, p. 18. 

88 Hunggi 1978, No. 11, pp. 47-52. 

39 Hunggi, 1978, No. 9, pp. 55-58. 

40 Similar ideas are already being emphasized in recent Chinese publications. 
See, for example, Jingji Yanjiu, 1978, No. 5, pp. 37-41. 
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the smaller ones with various attachments available. Currently, many 
brigades have some small machines but cannot afford the necessary 
attachments to make the machines more versatile and thus usable for 
a longer period of the year.44 A higher level of ownership will elimi- 
nate this difficulty and raise the rate of machine utilization. Further- 
more, the machines, especially the larger ones, can be more readily 
shared among a number of brigades so that the cost of mechanization 
can be minimized. 

Thus, it is likely that there will be a higher level of ownership of 
productive assets and accordingly a higher level basic accounting unit 
within the communes.*? This will reduce the economic disparity be- 
tween production brigades, leading to a more equal distribution of 
income within the communes. 

Agricultural mechanization will promote a more equal distribu- 
tion of income within the communes in a second way—by increasing 
the importance of technical skills and knowledge and reducing that 
of physical strength. Under the present system of income distribution 
in which the peasant’s income is determined on the basis of labor per- 
formed, women tend to be paid less because their work tends to be 
less strenuous. Consequently, families with more male members tend 
to be more prosperous. Agricultural mechanization will affect this to 
some extent by making it easier for women to perform more high-pay- 
ing skilled tasks. Naturally this assumes that the selection of operator 
trainees will not be biased against women. However, as the example 
of female barefoot doctors has shown, women have proved to be as 
competent as men and the collectives are as willing to select women as 
men for the job.42 Since China currently has only about ten million 
farm machine drivers and operators, agricultural mechanization has 
the potential to work as an income leveler within individual com- 
munes. 

Incidentally, this new crop of farm machine operators may help 
change the image of the model socialist peasant. In the past, the 
Chen Yung-kuei type rugged peasant with little more than a head 
towel for the sweat of his brow has dominated the image of the peasant 


41 Jingyi Yanjiu, 1978, No. 5, p. 43. In Hopeh Province, basic farm mechaniza- 
tion will require 8 sets of attachment for each tractor. See ibid., p. 37. 

42 As a presage of things to come, in Wusih county, a model county held out 
for its farm mechanization, “the proportion of commune- and brigade-owned fixed. 
assets and public accumulation funds rose in the total of all three levels combined 
from 4.3% in 1965 to 65% in 1976.” In October 1976, 13 brigades became the basic 
accounting units instead of their production teams (Peking Review, July 29, 1977, p. 
23). Its ultimate goal is to shift to ownership by the commune alone (New China 
News Agency, March 12, 1977, Peking). For additional examples and similar argu- 
ments, see Hallford, “Mechanization in the PRC,” pp. 9-10. 

43 My argument here has to be qualified by the following consideration. I was 
told by the chairman of Yen-chiao Commune, Shanghai, that female tractor drivers 
performed as competently as male drivers before marriage, but that after marriage 
physiological conditions could affect their performance. If this is true, some prefer- 
ence for men in the training of machinery drivers can be expected. 
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hero. As agricultural mechanization proceeds, farm machine operators 
with all their mechanical paraphernalia will be increasingly pictured 
as the socialist model to emulate, just as the barefoot doctors with their 
medical bags have already been depicted as rural folk heroes. In this 
regard, the Chinese press has recently begun to stress the impact of 
rural industries and agricultural mechanization in creating “a new 
type of peasant who is competent in mechanized, scientific farming 
and in industrial production.’’44 ‘These changes are only appropriate. 
They symbolize the triumph of skills and technology over unrelenting 
toil—the traditional lot of the Chinese peasants which agricultural 
mechanization is designed to change. 

Between communes or regions, the changes in income distribution 
are likely to be in the opposite direction. This is due to the fact that, 
since the possibilities of mechanization vary from area to area, so will 
the benefits of mechanization. The possibilities of mechanization are 
determined not only by the conditions of local natural resources but, 
more importantly, also by the financial conditions of the communes. 
An important determinant of the latter is the scope and profitability 
of collective sideline production. In this respect, communes near the 
larger cities have special advantages in supplying vegetables, dairy 
products, and light manufactured goods to the urban markets and in 
obtaining subcontracts from large urban factories for supplying parts 
or for processing materials. In terms of state assistance in mechaniza- 
tion, there has been no indication in the Chinese press of any new 
financial policy on the acquisition of farm machinery by the com- 
munes. Thus it is safe to assume that the policy of self-reliance will 
apply—t.e., the collectives are responsible for the cost of acquisition 
but selective state assistance is possible depending on the circum- 
stances.45 This state assistance is likely to be minimal since state re- 
sources will be fully tied up in the production of farm machines and 
in the modernization of the other sectors of the country. Consequently, 
it can be expected that the richer communes, especially those near the 
large cities, will become more prosperous with the aid of modern farm 
machinery while the poorer ones will develop at a slower pace. This 
is not only because farm mechanization raises labor productivity in 
general, but also because it makes multiple cropping possible in the 
south. This is similar to the distributional impact of the Green Revo- 
lution in many parts of the world, including China.*¢ A growing dis- 


44 New China News Agency, Peking, March 12, 1977 and November 23, 1977. 

45 At the Third Agricultural Mechanization Conference, Vice-Premier Yu Chiu- 
li indicated that the state would give interest-free loans for one to fifteen years to 
communes and brigades which had difficulty in acquiring agricultural machinery. See 
Documents and Materials, p. 34. 

46 For the Chinese case, see James E. Nichum, “A Collective Approach to Water 
Resource Development: the Chinese Commune System, 1962-1972” (Dissertation, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1974), pp. 128-132. See also Keith Griffin, The 
Political Economy of Agrarian Change: An Essay on the Green Revolution (Mac- 
millan, 1974), chapter 3 for India, the Philippines, and Java. 
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parity in income between communes will result. To counteract its 
polarizing consequences, new measures for the redistribution of in- 
come will be needed. 

Finally, it is clear that the differences in income between the 
rural and urban areas will be reduced. This will come about, ironi- 
cally, with the aid of agricultural machinery produced in the urban 
areas. Presumably, the “worker-peasant alliance” will be strengthened 
as a result. Thus the acceleration of farm mechanization will increase 
urban-rural interactions considerably with far-reaching socio-economic 
and political consequences. 


Conclusions 


China has a long history of policy discussion on agricultural 
mechanization. In the author’s view, the earlier attempts in the 1950s 
to mechanize agriculture were premature in light of China’s then pre- 
vailing factor proportions, the level of agricultural technology, and 
the general level of its agricultural and industrial development. 

All of these factors changed considerably by the mid-1970s. Ad- 
vances in agricultural technology (particularly the development of 
better seeds with shorter growing seasons), increased supplies of chem- 
ical fertilizer and petroleum, the expanded capability of China’s in- 
dustry, and the accumulated technical skills of the peasants make 
accelerated agricultural mechanization both necessary and appropriate 
as an integral part of China’s modernization efforts. In light of China’s 
strategy to increase food production through multiple cropping, Mao’s 
prophecy on the importance of mechanization in Chinese agriculture 
was proved correct, although his reasoning and timing were wrong. 

The current mechanization program reflects the concerted efforts 
of the new leadership to modernize agriculture. However, the targets 
chosen for 1980 do not seem realistic in view of China’s still severe 
resource constraints. Attainment of those targets will require addi- 
tional sacrifices in the short run by the Chinese people and a large in- 
flux of foreign technology and credits. It is not clear whether these 
will be forthcoming, in time and in sufficient amount. 

What is clear is that some organizational changes will be made to 
increase efficiency in the production and management of farm ma- 
chines. It can also be expected that, as mechanization proceeds, the 
income disparity between the rural and urban areas will diminish 
while the interactions between the two areas will increase. 


ROBERT C. HSU is Associate Professor of Economics at Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS 
TRIPLE-CROPPING IN CHINA 





Frank Leeming* 


DOUBLE-CROPPING HAS played an important part in 
the expansion of farm output in China during the past centuries,! and. 
throughout the present century it has been one of the main strengths 
of Chinse farm systems. South of the Yangtze, by reason of peculiarities 
of soil even more than of climate, these systems have usually included 
grain crops in the form of rice. Conventional double-cropping in 
Kwangtung and the far south is the taking of two summer crops of 
nice. The land is then fallowed for the winter. Conventional double- 
cropping in the Yangtze basin and delta, including southern Kiangsu 
and the area around Shanghai, uses a summer crop of rice (or cotton) 
and a winter crop of wheat or another dry grain such as barley.2 Dur- 
ing the 1970s, it has become evident that in Kwangtung and the 
Shanghai area in particular, and to some extent locally in many other 
parts of south China, triple-cropping systems have been devised and. 
put into operation. In the fullest sense, this means the taking of three 
grain crops from the same fields in a single year. In terms of the con- 
ventional double-cropping systems, triple-cropping in Kwangtung 
means the insertion of a winter crop into the fallow period, and in 
Kiangsu the squeezing of a second crop into the summer period. 

These developments are of exceptional interest. They represent 
in part changes based on agrarian technology, especially the new varie- 


* The research upon which this article is based was supported by the Social 
Science Research Council of the United Kingdom. 

1D. H. Perkins, Agricultural Development in China, 1938-1968 (Edinburgh, 
1969), pp. 43-47. 

2 These conventions are enshrined in John Lossing Buck’s classification of 
Chinese agricultural regions, Land Utilisation in China (Nanking, 1937), Chapter 2, 
and extensively documented in terms of cropping systems in ibid., Statistical Val- 
ume, pp. 261-265 and 267-268. 
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ties of rice that carry overtones of the Green Revolution. They repre- 
sent developments in the deployment of labor in the countrysides, since 
the burdens of planting and harvesting are greatly increased, and the 
time available for these jobs reduced. They introduce problems of 
local initiative and choice among alternatives for development by local 
units such as brigades. They represent a fresh attempt to squeeze addi- 
tional outputs from the year’s supply of natural energy. Finally, they 
illustrate with particular clarity a state of affairs that is not as much 
discussed in studies of modern China as it might be—the diversity of 
environments, and especially the marked differences in climatic en- 
vironment and agricultural potential between northern and southern 
China. In this context, the Shanghai countryside is particularly inter- 
esting. In southern Kiangsu and Shanghai, an area greatly favored by 
nature, man lies close to the edge of the climatic zone within which 
triple-cropping seems likely to be practicable, and management has to 
work within very narrow limits. 

In spite of the importance of triple-cropping in the raising of 
grain yields locally to very high levels, and its even greater importance 
as a breakthrough in the technical management of south China en- 
vironments, the movement towards triple-cropping has attracted very 
little comment in the main media organs, such as the People’s Daily. 
It may be conjectured that two considerations may hold back the 
media in this respect. One is some degree of discontinuity between the 
methods and achievements of triple-cropping and those that until very 
recently received praise in the media under the heading of “learning 
from Tachai”’—the former have a necessary element of technique, 
management, and planning while the emphasis of the latter is usually 
upon socialist spirit, participation, and manual labor. The second con- 
sideration, more convincing perhaps, may be the undesirability of giv- 
ing prominence to achievements that certainly depend upon specially 
favorable local conditions, such as those of climate, and that certainly 
cannot be emulated by local units everywhere else, for instance in 
northern China. The main thrust of media pressure for rural improve- 
ment, ever since 1949 and up to the present, has been directed towards 
northern China—quite rightly, since rural poverty was, and probably 
still is, more acute in the north than in the south. This emphasis is 
quite consistent with the under-reporting of an achievement that is 
essentially southern in character and implications. 

Information about triple-cropping in China, and discussion of its 
achievements and the problems it raises, is to be found not in the po- 
litical organs but mainly in a genre of literature that has not been 
very much used in Western study of China—popular technical works 
on important issues in the countryside. These books bear every internal 
mark of being intended for circulation inside China as practical guides 
to agricultural self-improvement in the brigades and communes. Their 
explicit political content is quite low, and the authors (who are not 
usually named) are at pains to explain their technical points in non- 
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technical language suited to a peasant readership. Much of the infor- 
mation used in this paper comes from books of this kind. 


Kwangtung—-Hua County 


Triple-cropping in the vast Kwangtung countrysides is much less 
‘well documented than in the comparatively small and relatively ur- 
‘banized countryside of Shanghai. Technically, however, triple-cropping 
ts less problematical in Kwangtung. Hua county may be adopted as a 
‘prototype.? Hua lies on the northern edge of the zlluvial plain that 
‘surrounds Canton, about 30 km from the city. It has 24,000 ha (hectare) 
‘of paddy land, and its agriculture is based on double-cropping of rice. 
In 1970 experiments in triple-cropping were started with 7,400 ha of 
‘winter wheat giving an average total yield of 1,057 kg per ha. Success 
Jed to expansion. In 1972 12,000 ha of land were cropped to winter 
‘wheat with a total yield of 1,162 kg per ha. At the same time, rice 
‘outputs were also increasing, not only absolutely but also in terms of 
yields per ha. There was also expansion, partly as a result of the ex- 
panded grain outputs, in other parts of the local economy——production 
‘of animals, fish, and so forth. Between 1971 and 1972 the pig popula- 
tion rose by one-third to a level of one pig per person in the county. 
Some production brigades and work teams found themselves in un- 
accustomed prosperity as a result of the wheat harvest: in one brigade, 
‘seven production teams each bought a hand tractor with the accumu- 
lated proceeds. 

The new cropping system creates problems. First is the need for 
fertilizer since the three crops will not give worthwhile yields if the 
‘supply is inadequate. Triple-cropping fields ought to receive 15,000- 
22,500 kg of composted natural fertilizer per ha in autumn, with 70,000 
kg to follow in the spring. Where the pig population is dense, with 
almost three pigs per person, human and pig manure is available at 
the rate of at least 150,000 kg per ha, resulting in at least 300,000 kg 
‘when composted with earth; on this showing, natural manure is abun- 
‘dant, given labor to handle it. Spreading fertilizer ought to occupy the 
work-force for at least 20 days in the autumn. The second problem, 
obviously related to this, is the great increase in work load for the 
people. Various expedients have been adopted. Preparation of land 
has been simplified and here mechanization is crucial. A man with a 
‘buffalo can prepare about one-fourth ha in a day’s work while a man 
with a hand cultivator can prepare one ha. Mechanization of transport 
at this time is obviously of the highest importance. Valuable time can 
also be saved by selection of varieties of wheat and rice suited to the 
three-crop regime. Nevertheless, a labor problem may remain.* A 


3 Kwangtung Agricultural Office, I nien san shu. Ta you k’o wet (Three Har- 
vests a Year is Quite Feasible), (Canton, 1973), pp. 1-9. 

4Ibid., p. 6. A group of radio reports from Kwangsi, Fukien, Hunan, and 
Hupei provinces on “Double-rush work in the countryside” was published in trans- 
dation by Union Research Service on July 20, 1973 (vol. 72. no. 6), It is not stated 
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third problem is that of insect pests, which are encouraged by con- 
tinuous cropping. Chemical prevention is necessary here. 


Kwangtung—Ch’aoan County 


One factor that arises in a number of local accounts, and that ap- 
pears to be important in the adoption of triple-cropping, is the local 
ratios of population to cropland. These ratios can be very high—for 
Ch’ench’iao Brigade of Fenghsi commune in Ch’aoan county in eastern 
Kwantung (former emigration territory) as low as 280 square meters 
per person, giving a population density of 3,600 persons per square 
kilometer or 9,216 persons per square mile of cropland.5 In Ch’ench’iao, 
intercropping was started in the 1960s; in 1972 the double-cropping 
index was 350, though this figure appears to include intercropping. 
Total grain yield was 12,075 kg per ha in 1972. Formerly (unspecified, 
perhaps in 1964) the brigade had a food deficit of 300,000 kg, about 
1,800 kg per cultivated ha; now (presumably in 1972) it supplies 
250,000 kg of grain to the state, about 2,250 kg per cultivated ha. It 
also supplies sugar, oil, hemp, pigs, tea, and bamboo to the state, and 
produces peanuts and sugar as well. This brigade has fixed assets 
worth 2,740,000 yiian and accumulated funds worth 850,000 yuan, as 
well as grain stocks. Annual grain supplies to the people are 258 kg 
per person plus an annual income of 125 yiian.® 

The farming systems in this brigade are complex, and use inter- 
planting quite extensively. Sweet potatoes are interplanted with late 
rice at the end of the previous year, and in winter broad beans or 
wheat may be interplanted with them (alternatively, a winter broad 
bean crop may be interplanted with wheat, or a green fertilizer, or 
common potatoes). The sweet potatoes remain in the ground until 
May, when the early rice is due to be planted out; this rice crop is 
harvested in July, and the late rice crop planted out immediately. 
Total average yield in 1972 from this system was 13,065 kg per ha; in 
1973 about 15% of the land of the brigade was managed on this sys- 
tem.’ A total yield of this kind is exceptional by international stan- 
dards, but there is every reason to believe that it is also exceptional by 
Chinese standards, and little sign in the Chinese sources that such ex- 
ceptional yields occurred in successive years.® 





that this double-rush in the summer related to triple rather than double-cropping, 
but clearly triple-cropping leads to this kind of rush. 

5 Three Harvests, p. 33. Ch’aoan county is a place of some distinction in rural 
China. In 1955 it was the first “thousand chin hsien"—the first county to produce 
an average yield of 7,500 kg per ha of arable land. People’s Daily, January 26, 1956. 

6 Three Harvests, p. 33. A dozen eggs cost about I yüan; a man’s shirt about 
10 yüan. 

T Three Harvests, p. 36. 

8 F.A.O. Production Yearbook, 29 (Rome, 1975), Table 14, pp. 62-63, gives 6185 
kg per ha as the average Japanese paddy yield. The average Chinese paddy yield 
is estimated in the same table as 3235 kg per ha, and wheat, 1367 kg. In all these 
F.A.O. figures double-cropped areas are counted only once (p. 467). 
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All this progress has required special conditions. One is land con- 
struction. In the 14 years from 1958 to 1971, the brigade invested 
200,000 workdays in soil improvement and related tasks—not an im- 
moderate amount, given a work force of about 4,000 persons. In 1972, 
22,200 workdays were invested in work of this kind on 50 ha, about 
450 workdays per ha, and perhaps five workdays per worker in the 
year. Fertilizer is another requisite. In 1972, the pig population reached 
4,406 head, giving 27 pigs per ha of plowland, and a useful supply of 
manure. Mud from ponds and rivers is also used as fertilizer, and the 
brigade receives some 500 containers of sewage from Ch’aochou city 
every day. Green fertilizer and the stalks and foliage of beans and other 
crops are also used as fertilizer. The amount of fertilizer of all kinds 
used on the arable land is 450,000 kg per ha per annum. 

This Ch’aoan brigade appears to have the highest man-land ratio 
of all the places discussed in this volume, but there are others running 
close to it, with 333 and 400 square meters of arable land per person. 
Dense population is one of the fundamentals of this kind of intensifi- 
cation, not only or even primarily because of the obligation for local 
units to make themselves self-supporting, but because a dense popula- 
tion indicates plentiful supplies of both labor and fertilizer. 

More stress is laid upon the pressure of extra work, to be per- 
formed as a race against the calendar, in brigades where the man-land 
ratio is less. Such a brigade is Yunghu in Wenchiang county in Hainan, 
where there are 670 square meters of plowland per person. One pro- 
duction team triple-cropped 1.5 ha of land in 1971. The best yield for 
two-crop rice was then 6,900 kg, but with three crops, including sweet 
potatoes, the total yield was 11,962 kg, including 7,762 kg for the two 
crops of rice. These results, and the small scale of the enterprise, sug- 
gest an experimental operation in favorable conditions. It is clear that 
fertilizer as well as labor supplies were felt to be exzended by triple- 
cropping.® At this kind of level, when triple-cropping is under discus- 
sion, the gradient between scarcity of land and scarcity of labor ap- 
pears to be regarded, understandably, as steep. 


Other Cases from Kwangtung 


Perhaps because of editorial pressure, the various local accounts 
in Triple Cropping (13 in number, from a total of 11 counties, out of 
almost 100 counties in Kwangtung) are very alike in Jorm; but in sub- 
stance they indicate some diversity. Broad beans are one important 
alternative winter crop to wheat. For Hsingning county?! the point is 
made that broad beans are by no means a new crop: however, recent 
political movements have led to greatly increased production and to 
experiments with interplanting with rapeseed. ‘The calendar admits 


9 Three Harvests, p. 45. 

10 Three Harvests, pp. 47—49. Hsingning is in eastern Kwangtung. 

11 Broad beans were apparently always a winter crop, but one which was ro- 
tated with a single rice crop during the summer, in a system akin to that used in 
Kiangsu. 
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little variation; broad beans are planted in the middle of November. 
In Hsingning in 1972, 86% of total paddy land was planted to dry 
crops in the winter, about two-thirds of it to beans, but probably not 
all this paddy land was double-cropped with rice. Broad beans are also 
important in Kuangning county,!? where bean yield is given as 990 kg 
per ha on average, and up to more than 2,250 kg. Here broad beans 
are a relatively new crop, and people are impressed that they benefit 
the paddy crop which follows. But beans also demand fertilizer—in 
one brigade 45,000 kg per ha. Both Hsingning and Kuangning are in 
mountainous country, and neither expressly reports a scarcity of land, 
apart from paddy. 

In T’aoytian Commune, Kaoho county,!* about 30% of the paddy 
land is triple-cropped, usually with tobacco as winter crop, and this 
tobacco crop is said to bring in about one-third of the agricultural in- 
come. The great problem has been that by the time the tobacco crop 
was ripe, the proper time for planting early rice was already past; and 
if the early rice is planted late, its yield falls. This problem was solved 
partly by ensuring that the tobacco was planted by the last week in 
December at the latest, and partly by planting at 40% higher densities, 
so that the plants produced fewer leaves and matured earlier. In this 
way time was saved without loss of output. Hence the time for planting 
out the early rice seedlings could be move forward from the second 
week in May to the last week in April, giving adequate time for the 
two rice crops—considerably more time, as will be seen, than is avail- 
able at Shanghai (see Table 2). 


Environmenits—Kwangtung and Kiangsu 


Most of Kwangtung lies to the south of the mean January isotherm 
of 12°C, and a significant part of the province is virtually frost-free. 
These are winter conditions somewhat different from those in the 
Shanghai countryside, which lies on the cold side of the mean January 
isotherm of 4°C, and which has only about 230 frost-free days. Table 1 
shows the progress of the average winter at Canton, Swatow (near 
Ch’aoan), and Shanghai. 

Daily maxima for the summer months in these three places are 
almost the same, and summer daily minima differ by only about two 
degrees; but in winter temperatures fall much further, and much more 
sharply, at Shanghai than in Kwangtung, to give differences of the 
order of 10°C. ‘These differences are reflected in the behavior of crops. 
Typically, winter wheat may be sown in Kwangtung at the end of 
November, to ripen between the end of February and the middle of 
April—at Canton, the growing period for wheat is four months. At 
Shanghai wheat is planted at the beginning of November, and ripens 
typically at the end of May, requiring a growing period of about 200 


12 Three Harvests, pp. 50-53. Kuangning lies northwest of Canton. 
: Ea Three Harvests, pp. 58-60. Kaoho is in delta country, about 45 km southwest 
of Canton. 
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days, and hence leaving about 165 days for the two summer crops of 
rice.1# Rice requires a temperature of 10-12°C to germinate, and at 
least 20°C to pollinate successfully.15 In the Shanghai area, these con- 
straints fix the rice-growing season between about April 20 and No- 
vember 10, and require the rice plants to flower by about September 
23.16 This is feasible at Shanghai (Table 1), given the standard climatic 
conditions and the varieties of rice now in use, but there is very little 
margin. As Tables 2-4 show, to grow two crops of rice at Shanghai 
requires 160-170 days occupancy of the main fields, apart from the 
seedbeds, and this is exactly the time remaining after the needs of the 
winter crop have been satisfied. 

Old-fashioned conventional double-cropping in the Shanghai area 
provided for rice sown in April or May, transplanted in June, and 
reaped in October, together with wheat or another winter crop sown 
in November and reaped in May or June, though the farming of the 
time provided for many subsidiary crops as well.17 Evidence from the 
1950s is that the first steps towards triple-cropping in this area took 
the form of the introduction of double-cropped rice in the Kwangtung 
manner,1& 


Triple-cropping in Kiangsu 


Various kinds of strategem have been devised to enable two rice 
crops to be fitted into the year. Rice varieties with very specific growth 
periods have been developed for both early and late cropping, so that 
according to need an early-ripening early or late-ripening early rice 
can be used for the early crop, and so forth. Varieties can be matched 
to produce a cropping plan that is economical of time. Table 2 sum- 
marizes one group of such plans, based on the experience of a brigade 
in Chinshan county, Shanghai. Tables 3 and 4 give details of the 
chronology of the early and late rice crops, using suitable varieties that 


i4Chu K’o-cheng and Wan Min-wei, Wu-hou hstieh (The Seasons), (Peking, 
1973), pp. 52-55. Tsen-yang chung shui-tao (How to Grow Rice), (Shanghai, 1971; 
2nd ed., 1974), no named authors, pp. 6-7. How to Grow Rice is one of a long series 
of small books on critically important rural topics such as pigs, soils, and forestry, 
as well as most major crops. (The series title is “Rural Readings for Educated Youth 
Sent to the Countryside,” but this title seems likely both to overstate and understate 
the appeal and usefulness of the books.) 

15 Chekiang Agricultural University and Chekiang Province Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Skui Tao (Rice), (Peking, 1976), pp. 17, 106. 

16 This data comes from a useful work without named authors: Shang-hai chiao- 
chit san-shu-chih tsai-p’ei chih-shu (Techniques for Managing the Three-Harvest 
System in the Shanghai Suburban Area), (Shanghai, 1975), p. 8. 

17 Yen Yen, Nung Chia Li (A Farmer's Calendar), (Shanghai, 1942). The wide 
range of crops mentioned in this and similar works is a reminder of the complexity 
of farming systems in southern China before 1949, and a reminder also of the in- 
completeness of contemporary data. 

18 Academia Sinica, Institute of Geography, Hua-tung ti-ch’u ching-chi ti-li 
Economic Geography of the East China Region), (Peking, 1959; translated, Wash- 
ington, 1961, JPRS, 11438), p. 90; cf. p. 92. 
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are tolerant of the shorter growing season imposed by the three-crop 
systems. When they are used to grow a single summer crop, seedlings 
are usually transplanted when slightly bigger, the crop has a slightly 
longer growing season, and the yield per crop is usually higher, though 
this point is not made explicit. Varieties used for triple-cropping can 
be grown as single summer crops, but generally speaking single-crop 
varieties are not the same.19 

Varieties of rice adapted for either early or late cropping are of 
the early, middle, or late ripening type, and varieties are selected ac- 
cording to the overall plan. Thus in Table 2, rapeseed ripens late in 
the spring, but it may be followed by an early, middle, or late-ripening 
early rice according to whether it is intended to catch up with the sea- 
sons (and take a lower early rice yield) or to run late throughout the 
summer. Tables 3 and 4 give practical dates and growing periods for 
various specific varieties. Sowing in the spring may be brought forward 
by as much as a month, as Table 3 shows, by the use of plastic sheeting 
over the seed beds, to conserve warmth. Sowing in unflooded seed beds, 
which has the advantage of allowing the soil ball around the plant’s 
roots to remain undisturbed at transplanting, is also being used. This 
method was pioneered by peasants in Chekiang in 1958. 

A distinction of long standing is made between varieties of rice 
called keng and varieties called hsien. Hsien (indica) varieties are the 
less highly bred, and are best suited to hot and humid conditions. 
Moreover, they are photoperiod-sensitive and so their time of flower- 
ing is determined by the diminishing length of the daylight period. 
‘These varieties are customarily grown as late crops in both the Yangtse 
valley and south China. Photoperiod sensitivity is particularly impor- 
tant in late summer rice where a winter crop is to follow, since the rice 
crop must be harvested in time to allow the winter crop to become 
established before the onset of winter cold.2° Keng (japonica) varieties 
are adapted by selection to the more northerly latitudes; they are not 
photoperiod-sensitive, so that their time of flowering is vegetatively 
determined; they are relatively prone to disease but resistant to shatter- 
ing and cold, and responsive to fertilizer. These varieties are usually 
grown as early crops in central and northern China, and also in the 
south. Hybridization between keng and hsien varieties has so far proved 
very difficult,?1 

Details are given of 27 varieties of non-glutinous rice in How to 
Grow Rice.?? Of these, 15, all keng (japonica), are attributed to origins 
outside China or are directly traceable to varieties given as originating 


19 Tsen-yang pei-yü shui-tao liang chung (How to Select the Best Rice Seeds), 
(Shanghai, 1974), pp. 6-7. This little book gives a broader view of rice varieties. 

20 This point is taken up in a report in IRRI Reporter (Manila), May 1977, p. 2. 

21 How to Select the Best Rice Seeds, pp. 4-5. What is written in this text is 
quite clear, but it is not particularly consistent with the use of hsien varieties 
(named in the original table) as early varieties, as shown in Table 2, and keng varie- 
ties as late. Traditionally, hsien varieties were late, and keng early. 

22 How to Grow Rice, pp. 103-109. 
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outside China. Most of these are given not as early but as middle or 
late varieties, the bulk of them bred by agencies (including a produc- 
tion team—that is, a village—in one case) in Kiangsu: The others, all 
hsien (indica), and all given as early varieties, were bred mostly in 
Chekiang, from parents whose origins are not stated. Hence the ma- 
jority of the rice varieties now used in triple cropping m China—espe- 
cially the keng varieties—are of foreign origin. 

Where. did these foreign rice varieties come from? One possibility 
is the international community at large, including the International 
Rice Research Institute in the Philippines, whose material Peking 
sometimes issues in translation.2 Another would appear to be North 
Vietnam, where distinguished local new varieties of rice have been 
attracting attention since 1966 and earlier. Evidently at least some new 
Vietnam rice strains came from China in this phase.?4 It may be that 
we have to envisage a two-way, or more than two-way, traffic in rice 
genes during the past 10 years-and up to the present. 

Triple-cropping may be looked at not only from the standpoint of 
the summer rice crops, but also from that of the winter crop. A recent 
standard work on rapeseed quotes four systems involving rapeseed used 
in the Shanghai area. They are summarized in Table 5. Rapeseed is 
generally a transplanted crop, sown in September or October, planted 
out in November, and harvested in May or early June. Looked at from 
this: standpoint, it becomes apparent that other considerations than 
the earliest possible start of rice cropping are involved in these systems 
—especially the yield of rapeseed. Moreover, rice seedlings raised under 
plastic sheeting (Table 3) would be ready too early to follow rapeseed. 
Discussion of these four systems ranges over the usual topics of labor 
(avoiding the exact coincidence of periods of intensive work), fertilizer, 
and of course the need to adapt to the calendar. 

Probably the most common winter crop in triple-cropping systems 
is green fertilizer, very often astralgus sinicus, a kind of clover. It is 
often said to occupy as much as one-half of the arable land in winter. 
Green fertilizer obviously does not raise grain yields directly, but it is 
usually of great value to the subsequent rice crops. Green fertilizer is 
a component of a number of cropping plans that are outlined in Tech- 
niques for Managing the Three-Harvest System, for example five crops 
in two years (green fertilizer, early rice, late rice, Earley or wheat, 
cotton, green fertilizer).2¢ Although the growing season for astralgus 
is given as 200 days,27 it seems clear that in practice green fertilizer is 


23 Yoshida Shouichi and others, Laboratory Manual for Physiological Studies of 
Rice, 2nd ed., 1972, translated (with acknowledgement) as Shui-tao shen-li-hsueh 
shih-yen shou-l’su (Peking, 1975). 

24 Dao The Tuan, “Les nouvelles variétés du riz,” in Etudes Vietnamiennes, 38 
(Hanoi, 1973), p. 57. 

25 Yu-ts’ai sheng-chan chi-shu wen-ta (Questions and Answers on Production 
Techniques for Rapeseed), (Shanghai, 1975), pp. 9-10. 

26 Techniques for Managing the Three-Harvest System, p. £6. 

27 Ibid., p. 92. 
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used to provide a welcome degree of flexibility in these plans. It also 
appears to be one means by which triple-cropping can be introduced 
and experience gained. 

Green fertilizer crops yield mainly nitrates. Nitrates are also sup- 
plied within these cropping systems by leguminous winter crops such 
as beans, or by applications of composted human, pig, and other na- 
tural manures. Phosphates and potash are less easily supplied, but are 
much less likely to be deficient in paddy conditions.?8 Nevertheless, 
scarcity of phosphates and potash seems likely to represent one critical 
constraint upon expansion of triple-cropping. 

Most of the popular technical literature that has been introduced 
treats triple-cropping in a rather matter-of-fact way, without much dis- 
cussion of principle. Exceptionally, one text from Shanghai raises some 
issues of this kind.?9 

One of these issues is: Can production be increased even beyond 
the achievements of triple-cropping? In Chinshan, since 1971 when 
triple cropping was basically put into practice, yields have been high 
but variable. Some people likened the state of farming to the position 
of a monkey that had climbed to the very top of a tree. Is potential 
exhausted? To this suggestion the committee replies, invoking the 
socialist spirit of the poor and lower-middle peasants, with a clear no. 
There are no limits to the increase of output; latent capacity is not 
exhausted. 

A second issue is that of labor, and the imperative need to com- 
press three busy periods into one in late July and early Augcest. In this 
period of about 20 days, the 200,000 workers in Chinshan county have 
to harvest 25,000 ha of early rice, to plant out 30,000 ha of late rice, 
and also to care for the cotton fields, rice seedbeds, and so forth. At 
this time, workers might work an 18-hour day, and get no more than 
three hours sleep. Yields can, however, be impressive—14,467 kg per 
ha for the three crops at one brigade. 

A third issue that is discussed at some length is the need for fer- 
tilizer. The Chinshan committee sees pigs as the right solution to this 
problem. In 1974 there were on average 20 pigs per ha of plowland in 
Chinshan, and manure was spread at the rate of 52,500 kg per ha. In 
addition, pond mud was used at the rate of 90,000 kg per ha. 


Evidence From Other Areas 


The principal evidence for the movement towards triple-cropping 
in China comes at present from Kwangtung and southern Kiangsu, but 
incidental evidence comes from most parts of lowland southern China, 


28K. E. Mueller, Field Problems of Tropical Rice (International Rice Research 
Institute pamphlet, Los Banos, 1974), p. 74. 

29 Central committees of Chinshan and Shanghai counties, Ta-pan nung-yeh. 
Chien-she Ta-chai hsien (Manage Agriculture Well, Establish Tachai Counties), 
(Shanghai, 1976), pp. 5-8. ‘This article is by the Chinshan county committee. 
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including Szechwan, Hunan, and Hupei. Most of those references are 
for dates since 1970,8° but a broad spectrum of thinking towards this 
end seems to have appeared in the 1960s. An article in a 1966 work 
discusses the conversion of the summer rice crop to two crops in Che- 
kiang, proposing to keep rice seedlings in the seedbeds for the majority 
of their growing season,*! but this practice has since been abandoned, 
and its function performed by growing better-suited varieties and less 
close planting in the seedbeds, giving much better seedlings.3? As early 
as 1952 in Kwangtung, triple-cropping was already looked forward to 
as an ideal, though at that time practical policy was more concerned 
with the extension of double-cropping in single-crop countrysides.®% 

An exceptional discussion of triple-cropping using rapeseed and 
two rice crops appeared in the People’s Daily in 1956.54 The examples 
quoted are from Szechwan and Kiangsi. Variants mentioned include 
potatoes in winter and maize in summer, and the use of five crops in 
two years. But in this article the problems of extra work, extra fer- 
tilizer, and special varieties are not discussed. 

An equally exceptional but much less optimistic article in 1961 
tackled the question of substituting a winter grain crop for green fer- 
tilizer—this was in the context of double, not triple-cropping. Here 
the author shows that in a brigade in Kiangsu, the new winter wheat 
crop produced 802 kg per ha, but displaced green fertilizer sufficient 
for three times its own area, resulting in a low summer rice yield and 
a net loss of grain.85 This author, who appears to be anti-enthusiastic, 
was inclined to argue that it would be best to let well enough alone; 
the Maoists went on to insist on improved outputs of both fertilizer 
and grain. 

Discussion of the problems and possibilities of triple-cropping in 
Fukien in 1964 explicitly recognized the problems of labor supply 


30 Two typical examples occur in Ch’uan-kuo nung-yeh hsueh Ta-chai hsien- 
chin tien-hsing ching-yen hsuan-pien (Collected Experiences of Model Units in the 
Campaign to Learn from Tachai in Agriculture), (Peking, 1975, no author), pp. 137, 
245, on Hsiangtsu in northern Kiangsi, and Wu in southern Kiangsu, respectively. 
In both cases a scarcity of land and relative abundance of labor are mentioned. 

31 Chekiang Province Rural Science Committee, Nung-ts’un k’o hsueh shih-yen 
(Rural Scientific Experimentation), (Shanghai, 1966), pp. 15-18. A general work of 
1965, Nung-yeh shen-ch’an chi-shu chi-pen chih-shih (Fundamentals of Agricul- 
tural Production Techniques), (Shanghai, 1965; translated as no. 266 in Translations 
on People’s Republic of China, Washington, 1974) mentions triple-cropping in 
Kwangtung (for instance, rice, rice, beans) rather casually (pp. 30, 121), but gives 
no details. 

32 Jen-min kung-she tsai yueh-chin (The People’s Communes are Surging 
risen (Shanghai, 1974), p. 94, describing experiences in a commune in Fengshien, 

anghai. 

33 “Great Victories on the Food Production Front in Kwangtung,” People’s 
Daily, January 1, 1952. The latter point is still being made, for instance, for 
Szechwan, in “Enthusiastic New Contributions by the Masses,” in People’s Daily, 
November 23, 1977. 

$4 “Guaranteeing Increased Yields from Two Crops of Rice Plus Rapeseed,” 
May 29, 1956. 

35 “Firmly Grasp the Importance of the Whole Year in Production,” People’s 
Daily, September 22, 1961. 
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and fertilizer inputs, but aimed at solving them at markedly lower 
levels of ‘mechanization and pig population than those that have al- 
ready been achieved in the strongest areas ten years later.2¢ There 
seems to be no doubt that progress in this field has been made on a 
technical base that has grown steadily broader and more solid since the 
1960s. 

A recent work on Kuanghan county, in Szechwan, takes up the 
theme of triple-cropping in that area.37 Double cropping in this area 
usually‘combined a summer rice crop with a winter crop. Now two 
crops of rice are grown during the summer, or early maize plus late 
rice. Winter crops are wheat, rapeseed, or green fertilizer. The late 
rice harvest is now 60 or 70 days later than the former single autumn 
harvest, and early rice planting is 20 or 30 days earlier than the former 
planting of rice. Problems of supply of irrigation water, land manage- 
ment, and fertilizer supplies are all mentioned; and pig ame is 
praised for its contribution to fertilizer supplies. 

Further north in China, triple-cropping in the sense ii 
here does not take place. What may take its place is triple-cropping 
depending upon intercropping. Given intercropping, says a writer on 
Chingshan county in Hupei, the natural combined growing season of 
more than 500 days for a rapeseed-rice-cotton sequence can be com- 
pressed into the year.38 This scheme sounds particularly ambitious. 
Other systems have been reported from further north, particularly 
Hopei, but these depend heavily upon intercropping. Systems used in 
Hopei include wheat, maize, kaoling; wheat, maize, maize; and wheat, 
maize, millet. Mechanization in conditions of intercropping of cereals 
demands specially designed machines.*9 


Triple-Cropping and Total Output 


The materials available do not permit a proper assessment of the 
implications. of triple-cropping in quantitative terms, but some esti- 
mation. is possible. John Lossing Buck found a double-cropping index 
for all South China of 166, and for the double-cropping rice region 
(the highest regional figure, for an area including Kwangtung), 176. 
Perfect triple-cropping gives a theoretical possible upper limit of 300; 
local figures are now given for places in Kwangtung of the order of 
260-280, though these appear to include multiple cropping of vege- 
tables. Including vegetable crops, figures in the Shanghai countyside 


86 “The Experience of Yinhsi Brigade in Increasing Production Through Ra- 
tional Rotation,” People’s Daily, March 11, 1964. 

87 Shu Yuan, Kuang-han p’ing-yuan chan hsin t'u (Unrolling the New Map of 
the Kuanghan Plain); (Peking, 1976), pp. 41-53. 

88 “Rapeseed—-Paddy—Cotton: A High-Yield 3-Harvest System,” in sia chih- 
shih (Geographical Knowledge), 1977/2, p. 15. 

89 Shihchiachuang Special District, Agricultural Office, Liang-liang chien-tso. 
San chung san shou (Triple-Cropping Using Interplaniing}, (Peking, 1977). 
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may well rise equally high. But it must not be imagined that produc- 
tion as a whole would be increased by as much as one-half by the in- 
troduction of a third grain crop, which is what is under discussion. 
In a production team in Chiating county (close to Shanghai),?° 
half the arable land is occupied by grains, now mostly triple-cropped, 
and most of the rest is under cotton and other economic crops. (Cotton 
is sown in April and may be transplated in June, or it may spend up 
to 40 days interplanted with the ripening wheat in the late spring; it 
cannot be united with a triple-cropping system except through inter- 
planting.) There is a considerable pig population and some other pro- 
duction (mushrooms are mentioned, and there is presumably some 
building and transport) that is not strictly agricultural. Under double- 
cropping, grain land may therefore be reckoned to produce about 40% 
of the collective income of the team. When most of this land was con- 
verted from double to triple-cropping, the income produced by the 
grain land would be increased by less than 50%—probably no more 
than 40% even if organization was very successful, allowing for such 
features as rice seedbeds. An increase of this kind in the grain part of 
the team’s economy represents an increase in the team’s collective in- 
come as a whole of about 16%. Materials for a much larger area in the 
same region suggest a similar conclusion.4! Some 66% of the arable 
land in the Shanghai suburban area is said to be sown to grain; and of 
this, 83% was “basically” converted to triple-cropping by 1974—-hence 
55% of the total. Allowances must be made for pigs, vegetables, services 
of various kinds, and other kinds of rural output; the output of the 
grainland is not likely to amount to more than 40% of total output— 
the same figure as that suggested for Chiating. If this output is in- 
creased by the suggested 40%, the same final figure, 16%, is obtained. 
This 16% is a modest figure, bearing in mind the magnitude of the 
effort involved. But further consideration suggests that the additional 
labor inputs resulting from the new systems will probably also not be 
much higher than this figure, taking the team or the area as a whole. 
These figures are relatively low, not because the change to triple crop- 
ping of grainland is a minor achievement, but because the Shanghai 
countrysides are already intensively used and richly diversified. . 
Where brigades and teams are using-systems containing less di- 
versity, for instance in Kwangtung, where double-cropping of rice 
leads almost to monoculture, the potential for increase of output by 
introduction of triple-cropping is obviously much greater than in 
Kiangsu—not as great as 50%, but perhaps as much as 35%. In such 
cases, however, the increase in the burden of work is also likely to be 
of the order of 35%, and so is the additional need for fertilizer. It may 


40 The People’s Communes are Surging Ahead, pp. 133-142. 

41 The details that follow came from Chiao Yuan, “Use the Tachai Spirit to 
Make a Good Job of Farm Mechanisation,” in Hsueh-hsi yu p’i-p’an (Study and 
Criticism), 1975/10, pp. 3, 6. The “Shanghai suburban area” is not defined, but 
appears likely to be the same as the 10 counties of Shanghai city. 
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be that only places with very heavy population densities can realisti- 
cally contemplate this kind of change over areas that are large by local 
standards, such as more than 20% or 30% of the arable land. More- 
over, triple cropping is not the only way that local units, especially in 
the south, can increase production. Many areas in southern provinces 
such as Kwangtung and Chekiang have abundant hil-side land lying 
waste that might be put under productive uses—as terraced arable 
land, timber or bamboo woodland, or orchards. Most local units can 
also find a wide range of alternative investment oppcrtunities ahead 
of them, if they have available resources and can gzin approval at 
commune and county level, and within the local Gcmmunist Party 
units. Pig keeping is one such opportunity that is prominent in the 
media. A recent article suggests a winter crop of green pig-food in 
double-cropping rice areas, especially where spring raim tends to inter- 
fere with a spring grain harvest.42 Less prominent are poultry, mush- 
rooms (grown in sheds), vegetables, fishponds, tea gardens, and manu- 
facturing of various kinds. Recognition that grain production is not 
particularly profitable must be one kind of consideration. Decisions 
must be made, rationally or otherwise, about the deployment of labor 
and the investment of funds, which are necessarily difficult in economic 
terms and which are made doubly difficult in some cases by the inter- 
vention of political considerations, such as those related to the role of 
profits, and those that contrast grain production (m2ritorious) with 
production of commercial sidelines (often not meritor-ous). In a 1977 
collection of village articles from Kwangsi, sideline production (of 
fruit and ginger, for example) and brick-making were clearly repre- 
sented as leading back to capitalism on the one hand, and away from 
grain production on the other—“heavy on cash, light cn grain,” as the 
authors put it*8—and the same point was made in a d:scussion of pro- 
gress in Shanghai county.44 This was in 1976. 

The Gang of Four and their followers took a narrow view of 
Marxist orthodoxy and a generally unsympathetic attitude to subsidiary 
and miscellaneous production. Since the fall of the Garg, however, this 
attitude has been attacked in the media in its turn, and commercial 
sidelines praised.4° For Szechwan, triple cropping has been explicitly 
attacked as a disastrous innovation brought in by Gang of Four sup- 
porters.4¢ Present policy plainly invites local units te consider other 
kinds of intensification instead of, or in addition to, triple-cropping. 


42" ‘Paddy, Paddy, Meat’ as a Cropping System.” Geogrephical Knowledge, 
1978/11, pp. 13-14. 

43 Nanning and Yiilin Central Committees, Propaganda Departments, Hsueh- 
hsi “Chung-kuo nung-ts’un ti she-hui-chu-i kao ch’ao” ti hsii-yen ho an-yü (Reading 
the Prefaces and Editor’s Notes from “Socialist Upsurge in Ch-na’s Countryside”), 
(Nanning, 1977, 2 vols.). Vol. I, pp. 15-16, 50 and elsewhere. 

44 Manage Agriculture Well, Establish Tachai Counties, p. 16. 

45 In “Use Local Resources, Establish Local Enterprises.” Eclitorial in People’s 
Daily, November 4, 1978, and many reportage articles. 

46 Fei Hsiao-tung, “Szechwan: Calamity and Recovery,” China Reconstructs, 
38:1 (1979), pp. 59-60. 
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Retrospect-—and Prospect 


Triple-cropping requires heavy investments of labor, fertilizer 
and skill in management, and also, assuredly, heavy investments of 
what might be called social trust—i.e., the willingness of the people 
to follow the lead of those who propose the extra work and effort. It 
is only possible in the southern half of China and where populations 
are dense. On the whole, its tendency is to strengthen further and dis- 
proportionately the productive capacity of the strongest agricultural 
areas. It also provides a scheme by which many southern localities can 
redress the imbalance created by very high population densities. It is 
true that this function might equally be performed by diversification 
or by other forms of intensification. These possibilities remain for the 
future, but have been inhibited in the conditions of the recent past by 
political constraints. 

Triple-cropping, it is clear, represents a further turn of the screw 
of “agricultural involution” in some of the strongest and most inten- 
sively used farm environments in China. For these areas it represents 
the present phase in a historic process of intensification through new 
crops and improved crop varieties, double-cropping, diversification of 
cropping systems, improved water control, and increasing use of fer- 
tilizers, which have been of millenial significance in the maintenance 
of dense human populations in China, and it illustrates with particular 
clarity the constructive side of agricultural involution. In the present 
generation, in northern as well as southern China, the physical and 
human resources of the community are being reappraised. These in- 
clude on the physical side a summer that is both hot and predictable, 
though of length proportional to latitude, and at constant risk of 
drought; and a winter that is sunny and dry, though always cold. On 
the human side, they include the remarkably flexible tradition of 
double-cropping; dense populations with plentiful supplies of natural 
fertilizer and skilled farm labor; and significant new possibilities of 
animal farming, mechanization, and extended use of chemical fertiliz- 
ers and pesticides—though many of these possibilities have yet to be 
realized on the ground. Viewed in this perspective, progress in the 
present generation is closely akin to that of the historic phases of civil 
peace and stable government in the past; what is new in the present 
phase, apart from politics, is the contribution of modern engineering 
possibilities and modern knowledge of agricultural science. 


FRANK LEEMING is Senior Lecturer in Geography at the University of Leeds, 
England. 





DISTRICT TOWN ELITES IN 
BANGLADESH 





Fazlur Rashid Khan 


RAJSHAHI TOWN Is the administrative center of the dis- 
trict of Rajshahi, and the administrative headquarters of Rajshahi 
division. It is on the northern bank of the Padma, and is bounded on 
the north by the Rajshahi-Amnura railway line, on the south by the 
Padma, on the east by Mirzapur, Dansmari, and Budhpara villages, 
and on the west by Haragram market. It is a town with many brick 
buildings; tin sheds and thatched huts are rarely seen. The residential 
area for the high officials and some other rich people is located near 
the river bank. Rajshahi University, Engineering College, and Medical 
College have their respective residential areas located within their 
campuses. . 

Total population of the town in 1961 was 56,885, of which 31,311 
were males and 25,574 females. Most of the population were Muslims 
(79.3%), followed by the Hindus (20.4%); 0.3% belonged to other 
religions! The percentage of literacy was 41.2% —with male literacy 
at 52% and female literacy 30%. With the establishment of a univer- 
sity, medical college, engineering college, polytechnique institute, and 
many government, semiautonomous, and autonomous regional offices, 
the population has registered a sharp increase over the last decades— 
42%, between 1951 and 1961. Although no current data on the popula- 
tion of the town are available, there are good reasons to assume, if we 
take into consideration Bangladesh’s population growth rate of 3.1%, 
that the population of the town has increased substantially since 1961. 


* Data used in this article were collected by the author in 1975-1976 in connec- 
tion with the preparation of his Ph.D. thesis. 

1 District Census Report: Rajshahi District, 1961, p. IV-8. No later census 
figures are available. 
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The average number of persons per household—6.3—is a clear indica- 
tion of the overcrowding of the town’s population.? 

Rajshahi town has a silk factory, two match factories, eight flour 
mills, seven rice mills, two oil mills, four shoe factories, three soap- 
making factories, a zarda factory, four biscuit factories, 58 furniture 
manufacturing plants, three plants for manufacturing chemicals and. 
chemical products, 39 plants for manufacturing indigenous metal pro- 
ducts, 16 establishments for printing and publishing, seven tobacco 
manufacturing plants, and two textile manufacturing factories. Both 
wholesale and retail trades are carried on in the town; there are a good 
number of contracting firms engaged in building and road construction 
and in supplying various kinds of goods and articles to different insti- 
tutions and organizations. There are nine branches of different com- 
mercial banks in the town to facilitate commercial and business activi- 
ties in the community. The Rajshahi Chamber of Commerce aims at 
promoting and safeguarding trades and industries in the district. 

The government administrative machinery is responsible for the 
administration of both the district and the town. The high-ranking 
members of the bureaucracy along with other high officials of the 
branch offices of the nation-building departments are formally en- 
trusted with the responsibility for administration and development 
works in the town. The local self-government institutions such as the 
municipality, the zilla parishad, and the town committee also have 
certain administrative and community development functions. 

There are branches of all the major national political parties in 
Rajshahi, All the district branch offices of these political parties are 
located in the town, and all the executive committee members of these 
district branches of the parties are recruited from among the local 
politicians. Consequently, Rajshahi town has become the nerve center 
of district politics. 

The socioeconomic and political characteristics of Rajshahi town, 
by and large, are similar to those of other district towns in Bangladesh. 
But the presence of a university, a medical college, an engineering 
college, and the divisional headquarters is a special characteristic of 
this town. The background characteristics and structural arrangements 
of the elite are important to an understanding of their interactive 
process and networks of relationships.® 


Sex: The elite of Rajshahi town is heavily weighted with males. 
Although women constitute 45% of the total population of the town 


2 Ibid, p. 1-31. 

3 For the purpose of our study of elite members of a district town, the following 
criteria are suggested for defining the concept of “elite”: (i) persons of importance 
who have good access to economic resources; (ii) persons who have a high degree 
of corporateness or group character and are bound up in a network of relationships 
with each other; (iii) persons who have some consciousness of the position they 
occupy within the community; and (iv) persons who enjoy high status and privileges. 
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TABLE 1: Age group of the elite members classified b i i 
percentage (N=330) cee 


Occupation Age group 
Young Middle Old Total 
(below 34) (35-54) (55 & above) percentage 
Bureaucrat (N=53) 23 70 7 100 
Military (N=7) 43 43 14 100 
Lawyer (N=36) 30 30 20 100 
Physician (N=41) 24 63 12 99 
Contractor (N=23) 35 52 13 100 
Political leader (N=21) 24 67 -9 100 
Trader (N=24) s 25 54 22 100 
Industrialist (N=6) 17 66 17 100 
Academician (N=73) 16 70 14 100 
Engineer (N=18) 22 72 6 100 
Religious leader (N=13) 31 61 8 100 
Trade union leader (N=5) 40 60 a 100 
Student leader (N=10) 90 10 =- 100 
Total percentage 26 62 12 100 


according to the 1961 census, they are grossly underrepresented (1.5%) 
in the elite structure. As in other parts of Bangladesh, women are di- 
rectly or indirectly discouraged from appearing in public and freely 
mixing with men, or from entering occupations and professions that 
would keep them away from their homes for a substantial period of 
time. Even today it is believed by many in the community that the 
ideal place for women is the home and that they are not capable of 
handling the responsibilities associated with elitist positions. While 
some changes toward women occupying elite positions are now visible, 
they are not significant enough to encourage women to come out of 
their homes and occupy such positions. 


Age: In our analysis of the age data of 330 elite members,4 it was 
found that age is related to elite status. For a meaningful analysis, the 
age data of the elite have been grouped under three age groups—young, 
middle, and old. Table 1 shows the age distribution of the elite mem- 
bers according to their occupation. The data indicate that most of the 
elite members of various occupational groups, except student leaders 


4in identifying 330 elite members, we have adopted two procedures. First, we 
have taken as elite members those persons whose statuses are high in various occu- 
pational or functional groups, who hold high positions of authority, and who have 
good access to socioeconomic or political power—of course, assuming the existence 
of a hierarchical ordering of these persons in their respective occupational or 
functional groups. Second, we include those persons who have reputations as power- 
ful and influential leaders in the community. These persons are so well reputed in 
the community that they are easily recognizable. This second criterion has been 
found to be in conformity with the first criterion in the sense that most of those 
who are well known in the community as powerful and influential men also have a 
high occupational status with the exception of a very few political elite members, 
who, though they do not occupy an important formal political position, are widely 
known to be influential informal political leaders. 
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TABLE 2: Distribution of the elite members by educational level 





Educational level* No. of elite members Percentage 
Postgraduate 85 - 25 
Graduate 156 47 
Undergraduate 14 4 
Matric Pass 52 16 
Primary Pass 14 4 
Read up to class V 5 2 
Read up to class IV 4 1 
Total 330 99 


*The classification of the educational level is the one used in the 1961 Census Classification, See District 
Census Report, Rajshahi District, 1961, p. 1-20. 





+ 


illiterate, no members of the elite are in this category. But the educa- 
tional level varies considerably. ‘Table 2 shows that the elite are edu- 
and the military elite, belong to the middle age group. Most students, 
of course, belong to the age group below 34 years, but the equal per- 
centage of military elite members in the young and middle age groups 
shows the effect of the independence of Bangladesh when many young 
officers of the liberation army were subsequently promoted to elitist 
positions. 


Education: Although 50% of the population in Rajshahi town are 
cated and that a large majority of them have higher- qualifications 
also—72% of them fall within the postgraduate or graduate category, 
while only 2.5% of the town people are degree holders.5 

In order to obtain a clear picture of the educational level of the 
elite, we have classified them by educational level and occupation in 
Table 3, which shows that all the bureaucrats, academicians, engineers, 
and physicians are either graduates or postgraduates. Among the 
lawyers and student leaders a significantly higher number of them are 
graduates. Although a high number of political leaders are graduates 
or post-graduates, the number that are not graduates is not insignifi- 
cant. This situation occurs because some people having lower educa- 
tional qualifications but access to wealth and influence over a good 
number of people can achieve political leadership. In other occupa- 
tional groups most of the elite members are not graduates because 
people having higher qualifications do not generally enter these occu- 
pations. However, it can be seen from the table that the number of 
elite members with education below matriculation level is low. 


Religion: Muslims, who form the majority of the population, con- 
stitute 90% of all the elite members; the remaining 10% are Hindus. 
‘Table 4 shows the distribution of Hindu and Muslim elite members in 


5 For the distribution by religion of the town people, see District Census Report, 
Rajshahi District, 1961, p. I-31. 
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TABLE 3: Distribution of elite members by educational level and occupation 


Occupation Educational Level 
Post- Grad- Under- Matric Pri- Read Read 
grad- uate grad- Pass mary upto upto Total 
Iv. 





uate uate pass 

Bureaucrat 9 44 = =- -— = _ $3 
Military - 1 2 4 ~ — _ 7 
Lawyer = 30 3 3 - _ — 36 
Physician 12 29 = = ~ ~ —_ 41 
Contractor -= 2 1 12 4 3 1 23 
Politician 2 If 3 3 2 ~ -— 21 
Trader — ~a i 15 5 i 2 24 
Industrialist _ <- 2 3 1 ~ -= 6 
Academician 60 13 ~ - =- ==. ~ 73 
Engineer 2 16 -— ~ _ _ 18 
Religious leader = — —_ 10 2 1 -~ 13 
Trade union leader =- 2 — Z — - 1 5 
Student leader -- 8 2 - _ - ~- 10 

Total 85 156 14 52 14 5 4 330 





various occupational groups. It is evident that the Muslim elite mem- 
bers predominate in each occupational group, and that the Hindus 
do not have any representation at all in elitist positions in the bureauc- 
racy and military service. 

This situation may be partially explained by the large-scale migra- 
tion of Hindu elite members to India in the wake of the partition of 
Bengal in 1947, but this does not fully explain their lower proportion 
in elitist positions. The process of discrimination has been brought to 
the point that a qualified Hindu does not have easy access to elite posi- 
tions. Most recruitment to elitist positions is controlled by the Muslim 
elite members who tend to favor their kinsmen, friends, and people 


TABLE 4: Distribution of elite members by religion and occupation 











Occupation 
Religious Affiliation 
Hindu Muslim Total Percent Muslim 

Bureaucrat _ 53 53 100 
Military wem 7 7 100 
Lawyer 5 31 36 86 
Physician 5 36 4} 88 
Contractor 3 20 23 87 
Politician 4 17 21 gi 
Trader 4 20 24 83 
Industrialist 1 5 6 83 
Academician 5 68 73 93 
Engineer 2 16 18 89 
Religious leader 2 li 13 85 
Trade union leader 1 4 5 80 
Student leader I 9 10 90 

Total 33 297 330 90 
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from their own community. Since the independence of Bangladesh in 
1971, there has been a slight improvement in the prospects of Hindu 
recruitment to various elite positions, but the policy of the present 
government on this matter is still not clear. 


Occupation: The affiliation of elite members in an occupational or 
professional group implies the existence of a division of labor among 
these people who have varying degrees of control over the politico- 
economic power in their respective occupational groups. The division 
of labor among the elite members is highly important for understand- 
ing their networks of relationships. Although there is some overlapping 
in the occupational affiliation of elite members, we have classified them 
into the occupational group with which they are more commonly and 
widely identified in the community. For example, if an elite lawyer is 
more commonly identified as a political leader, he has been cate- 
gorized as a politician. Our data show that overlapping occupational 
affiliations generally occur among political leaders, lawyers, physicians, 
contractors, and traders. Of the 21 political leaders, 14 are lawyers, two 
are physicians, three are contractors, and two are traders. While two- 
‘thirds of the political leaders are lawyers, political leadership is open 
to members of various occupational groups except, of course, members 
of those occupational groups who are debarred by law from participa- 
tion in politics, such as all government servants and in-service aca- 
demicians. 


Income: The income of the elite members varies from one occupa- 
tional group to the other as well as within the same occupational 
group. However, for the convenience of analysis as well as to obtain 
a meaningful picture of the income level of the elite members, we have 
created three income groups according to their monthly income—lower 
(Taka 500-899), middle (Taka 900-1899), and upper group (Taka 1900 
and above). Table 5 shows the pattern of income distribution of the 
elite members. Even the income of the lower income group of the 
elite members is much higher than the per capita income of Bangla- 
desh (i.e., Taka 450 per annum or Taka 37.5 per month) which is 
applicable to Rajashahi district. This is not surprising, of course, since 
the elite by definition have greater access to economic resources than 
nonelite members. 

Table 5 also indicates that the maximum proportion of elite 
members in the industrial category are in the upper income group, 
followed by the elite contractors and traders. In occupational groups. 
such as military, physician, lawyer, politician, engineer, academician, 
and trade union leader, a higher proportion of elite members can be 
found in the middle income group. Table 5 also shows that in some 
occupational groups, such as religious and student leaders, all the elite 
members belong to the lower income group, even though there are 
differences in their individual incomes. 
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TABLE 5: Income distribution of elite members, in percentage (N=330) 





Occupation Income group 
Lower Middle Upper Total 
(TK. 500-899) (TK. 900-1899) (TK.1900&above) percentage 


Bureaucrat (N=53) 40 32 28 100 


Military (N=7) — 86 14 100 
Lawyer (N=36} 22 42 36 100 
Physician (N=41) 10 56. 34 100 
Contractor (N=23) -= 43 57 100 
Political leader (N=21) 19 52 29 100 
Trader (N=24) 8 38 54 100 
Industrialist (N=6) -- 17 83 100 
Academician (N=73) 8 58 34 100 
Engineer (N= 18) -= 56 44 109 
Religious leader (N==13} 100 -= m 100 
Trade union leader (N=5) 20 80 _ 100 
Student leader (N=10) 100 - ~ 100 
All occupations (N=330) 21 45 34 100 





Level of education and occupational status of elite’s father: Although a 
large proportion of elite members are graduates or postgraduates, only 
a small proportion of the fathers of elite members have this much edu- 
cation (see Table 6). If we compare the educational level of the fathers 
of the Hindu elite members with the Muslim elite members, it can be 
seen that 40% of the Hindu elite members have fathers with graduate 
or postgraduate level education while only 12% of the Muslim elite 
members are the sons of graduates or postgraduates. The table also 
indicates that 33% of the fathers of the Hindu elite members have edu- 
cation below matriculation level, but 64% of the fathers of the Muslim 
elite members were in this category. Moreover, the percentage of the 
fathers of the Muslim elite members having no formal education is 
three times that for Hindus. This is a consequence of the Muslims’ 
historical aversion to English education and their poverty and lack of 
opportunity in the colonial period. 


TABLE 6: Distribution of elite members by fathers educational fevel, in 
percentage 





Educational level of Percentage of elite members 

elite’s father Hindu (N=33} Muslim (N=297) Total (N=330) 
Postgraduate 9 5 5 
Graduate vol 7 9 
Undergraduate 6 5 5 
Matric Pass 18 8 9 
Primary Pass , 12 22 21 

Read up to class V 9 15 14 

Read up to class IV 12 27 26 

No formal education 3 il 10 


Total 100 100 99 
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Classification of Elites 


In Rajshahi town the members of the elite can be broadly divided 
into two categories: transitory elites and permanent local elites. We 
should make it clear that the above categorization of the elite members 
is not the same as the well-known division of the influential members 
of a community into “local” and “cosmopolitan” as suggested by Mer- 
ton dn his study. Merton argues: 


The chief criterion for distinguishing the two is found in their orienta- 
tion toward Rovere. The localite largely confines his interests to his 
community. Rovere is essentially his world. Devoting little thought or 
energy to the greater society, he is pre-occupied with local problems, to 
the virtual exclusion of the national and international scene. He is 
strictly speaking parochial. Contrariwise with the cosmopolitan type. 
He has some interest in Rovere and must of course maintain a minimum 
of relations within the community since he, too, exerts influence there. 
But he is also oriented significantly to the world outside Rovere, and 
regards himself as an integral part of the world. He resides in Rovere 
but lives in greater society. If the local type is parochial, the cosmopoli- 
tan is ecumenial.é 

In our classification of elite members, Merton’s chief criterion 
cannot be properly maintained because it has been found that many 
transitory elite members—for example, the higher bureaucrats—are 
oriented to both local and national problems, and in some cases even 
to international problems. They are highly concerned with the prob- 
lems of the community because they are in charge of its administration 
and are required to devote much of their time and energy to local 
problems. They are also concerned with problems outside the com- 
munity because they have contacts and connections with national elite 
members and are often required to handle the community problems 
according to the directions of the national elite. Moreover, their up- 
ward occupational mobility depends largely upon the actions of the 
national elite members and they are likely to be, to some extent, af- 
fected in the event of any change in the power structure at the na- 
tional level. 

Similarly, the permanent local elite members, such as most of the 
political leaders, industrialists, trade-union leaders, lawyers, etc., are 
not only preoccupied by the community problems, but also national 
problems and society outside Rajshahi town because they have link- 
ages with both national elite and nonelite members outside the town. 
Some of them have orientation to international problems in the sense 
that they discuss and often show concern about the politico-economic 
developments in foreign countries. 


6 See R, K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (London, 1964), p. 393. 
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The above discussion clearly shows the difficulties of equating the 
transitory elite category with the cosmopolitan type and the permanent 
elite with the local type, even though some features of th2 cosmopolitan 
type and local type may be present in the transitory end permanent 
local categories, respectively. 

In our study, transitory elite members are those who temporarily 
live in the town for varying periods of time and hold elitist positions, 
but have no permanent residence and base in the town or the district. 
For some of these transitory elite members, such as civ-] servants and 
other government officials in professional, judicial, and military ser- 
vices, the period of their stay in the community is determined by the 
authority located at national level. They have little contro! on this 
question except that they may try to shorten or lengthen that period by 
manipulation of national-level decisions. But they never stay perma- 
nently in the community because the rules of government service for- 
bid it. However, those transitory elite members engaged in jobs in 
autonomous organizations such as Rajshahi University, private col- 
leges, private companies, factories, etc., have the privilege of determin- 
ing their length of stay in the community; they may leave the commu- 
nity after a short period of time when better jobs are available in other 
places in Bangladesh, or may even leave the country if they get a suit- 
able job abroad. 

On the other hand, permanent local elite members are those who 
live permanently in the community and are residents of Rajshahi dis- 
trict, and are socially and psychologically integrated into community 
life. Most of them were born and brought up in the district, but some 
of them have migrated from other districts of Bangladesh and West 
Bengal. 

Each of these two broad categories of elites can be further subdi- 
vided into (a) senior new elites, and (b) new elites. The first category 
includes those elite members who occupied elitist positions during the 
later period of British rule in India and are still in active service, 
while the second category consists of those elite memkers who have 
entered elite positions since the partition of Bengal in 1947. We have 
used the term new for both categories to distinguish them from the old 
generation elite category and because the elite members of both these 
categories belong to the new generation. Table 7 shows zhe pattern of 
distribution of the elite members in various elite categories according 
to their religious affiliation. 

The table shows that the number of Muslim new elite members 
belonging to the permanent local and transitory categories is much 
hizher than that of their counterparts in the senior new elite category. 
This shows the numerical predominance of the Muslim new elite mem- 
bers in the power structure of the community. This, howsver, does not 
lessen the importance of the Muslim senior new elite members because, 
by virtue of their seniority, the members of this elite category hold some 
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TABLE 7: Distribution of elite members in various elite categories by their 
religious affiliation (N=330) 


Elite categories No, of elite members 





Hindu Muslim Total 
Permanent local elite 26 175 261 
(i) Senior new elite 13 45 58 
(ii) New elite 13 130 143 
Transitory elite 7 122 129 
(i) Senior new elite 3 21 24 
{ii) New elite 4 101 105 

Total 33 297 330 





top positions in the community, in particular where seniority largely 
determines promotion to higher positions. 

“For the Hindus the pattern is different. The vast majority of the 
Hindu elite members belong to the permanent local elite category be- 
cause the types of occupations which include the maximum number of 
transitory elite members have very meager representation from the 
Hindu community. For example, in the bureaucracy, military service, 
and in many other government services, the Hindus have little oppor- 
tunity to occupy elitist positions because of the discrimination prac- 
ticed by the appointing or promoting authority, which is mainly 
constituted of Muslims at both the local and national levels. 

The data also indicate that there is very little difference between 
the number of Hindu elite members in the senior new elite category 
and in the new elite category. This situation has been created mainly 
because those Hindus who occupied elitist positions, especially in the 
field of commerce, law, and medicine, after partition were not numeri- 
cally significant enough for the new elite category to gain superiority 
over the senior new elite category. 

However, in Rajshahi town the two broad categories of elites 
from the two religious groups live together and participate in various 
activities of the community. They are involved in networks of both 
positive and negative types of relationships. Although the transitory 
elite members leave the community after a certain period of time, 
their vacated positions are generally filled by other transitory elite 
members. 

When the transitory and permanent local elite members are cate- 
gorized according to their occupations, we can see that some occupa- 
tional groups contain only permanent local elite members, some only 
transitory elite members, while others draw members from both cate- 
gories. This categorization of elite members is important for two rea- 
sons. First, it will often enable us to see whether affiliation with an 
elite category has any influence on the pattern of interaction among 
the elite members affiliated with the same elite category as well as 
between the elite members from a different elite category. For example, 
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TABLE 8: Types of elites classified by occupation (N=330) 





Occupation Types of elites 
: Permanent local elite Transitory elite Percentage of total 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 








Bureaucrat ~ 0 53 41 16 
Military ~ 0 7 5 2 
Lawyer 36 18 — 0 ll 
Physician 26 13 15 12 12 
Contractor 23 ii wa 0 7 
Politician 21 10 æ 0 6 
Trader 24 12 = 0 7 
Industrialist 6 3 == 0 2 
Academician 37 18 36 28 22 
Engineer 10 5 8 6 5 
Religious leader 7 3 6 5 4 
Trade union leader 5 2 - 0 2 
Student leader 6 3 4 3 3 

Total 201 98 129 100 99 





it will often be necessary to examine whether the interpersonal rela- 
tionship between, say, a higher bureaucrat and an influential political 
leader is in any way affected by the former’s affiliation with the transi- 
tory elite category and the latter’s affiliation with the permanent local 
elite category. Second, it will enable us to examine why some occupa- 
tional groups contain only transitory or permanent local elite members 
and why some occupational groups have a mixture of the two. 

The distribution of the elite members in various occupational 
groups according to their affiliation with permanent local and transi- 
tory elite categories can be seen in Table 8, which shows that all the 
bureaucratic and military elites belong to the transitory elite category, 
while all the elite lawyers, politicians, contractors, traders, industrial- 
ists, and trade union leaders are permanent local elites. But the elite 
academicians, physicians, engineers, religious leaders, and student lead- 
ers are distributed in both categories. Why should there be such a pat- 
tern? One factor is that according to the rules of government service 
introduced by the British Government in Bengal and retained by the 
Government of Bangladesh no higher bureaucrats and high ranking 
military officers are posted to their home districts. ‘The assumption is 
that a man holding a high position in his home district might indulge 
in nepotism, favoritism, and other types of corruption because of pres- 
sure from his kindred. Although this reasoning is no longer fully sound, 
and a highly placed official can be corrupt and show favoritism and 
nepotism to his kindred whatever may be their place of work, the old 
rules have been strictly maintained. 

On the other hand, lawyers and politicians belong to the per- 
manent local category because at the district level a lawyer from one 
district practicing in another district town can have little expectation 
of a successful professional career since the lawyers of the home district 
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do not generally welcome a lawyer from outside. More importantly, a 
lawyer’s success is heavily dependent upon securing clients from the 
district where he is practicing. A lawyer from outside the district will 
generally not have access to the networks of relationships with the 
people, especially the rural people of the district who constitute most 
of the litigants. Most of his kinsmen, bargadars (sharecroppers), and 
other people of his own community and district will not be of much 
help to him in securing clients. Moreover, elite lawyers in different 
districts of Bangladesh are often politically ambitiout, and prefer to 
operate in their home district where they have an extensive network of 
relationships with people from both rural and urban areas. 

Similarly, a politician who does not operate in his home district 
has very little prospect of political success because his commitment to 
the welfare of the community and the district is always doubted by 
the permanent members of the community. Moreover, the political 
leaders in the district or town do not like to see an outsider assume a 
leadership role in local politics, and generally adopt various coercive 
measures against him, even to the extent of physical force, if he tries 
to contest elections. Any bid to distribute patronage to the voters or 
purchase votes is blocked by them in various ways. Even his political 
agents and workers (especially when they are the permanent people 
of the community) can usually be persuaded by the permanent local 
political leaders to change allegiances. Moreover, if he needs to mobil- 
ize rural voters he must have dalals (brokers) to establish linkages be- 
tween him and the rural voters. It is often difficult for him to secure 
a sufficient number of dalals and workers, especially from rural areas, 
since his linkages with the rural people are likely to be very limited. 
All these factors explain why most political leaders belong to their 
home district. 

The reason all the elite contractors, traders, and industrialists be- 
long to the permanent local elite category is that all of them are con- 
nected with the local political leaders, either through a kinship bond 
or various other ties. In most cases, they secured their licences, permits, 
and dealerships with the help of the political leaders who did the job 
for those people who have permanent bases in the community and can 
provide financial support as well as mobilize political support for 
them. This encourages the political leaders to manipulate licenses and 
permits in favor of those persons who have permanent bases and an 
extensive network of relationships within the district. Moreover, the 
local elite members belonging to these occupational groups do not like 
to see outsiders sharing socioeconomic privileges with them or trying 
to compete with them in gaining higher access to economic resources. 
Consequently, in collaboration with the local political leaders, they 
adopt measures that will create great difficulties for an outsider to 
secure licenses, permits, and contracts from the higher bureaucrats who 
generally control those resources. Even if an outsider is granted a 
license, it is not easy for him to run his business smoothly because the 
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permanent local elite members will create all sorts of trouble and dif- 
ficulties for him. 

The affiliation of all trade union leaders with the permanent local 
elite category can be explained by the fact that the laborers working 
in various commercial concerns, factories, and mills are generally re- 
cruited from the people of the district, and tend to elect trade union 
leaders who are affiliated with local branches of various political parties. 
Candidates for trade union leadership are generally nominated and 
supported by the district-level political leaders. Thus both laborers 
and. local political leaders are strongly inclined to choose trade union 
leaders from among the people who belong to the district and are 
permanently settled in the community. 

Elite members of such occupations such as engineering, medicine, 
and educational services are distributed in both the permanent local 
and transitory elite categories because in these occupations some elite 
members are government officials stationed in Rajshahi town for a 
specific period of time, but others are engaged in the private sector and 
are generally recruited from the permanently settled people of the 
district. The academic elites of Rajshahi University and some private 
higher educational institutions are recruited both from permanently 
settled local people as well as people from outside the district because 
the community cannot supply enough people with the expert knowl- 
edge and specialized training required. 

The student leaders are also distributed in both permanent local 
and transitory elite categories since the students have little feeling of 
regionalism and generally elect those students who are thought to give 
leadership to the students and in certain crisis situations in the coun- 
try. Thus for the election of students to leadership positions, the ques- 
tion of their belonging to one district or the other does not arise. Al- 
though the student leaders are closely connected with community poli- 
tical leaders, the latter do not attach much importance to the district 
affiliation of the former, mainly because when student leaders are 
utilized by the political leaders for the mobilization of political support 
they are generally identified as students and not by their place of origin. 
Moreover, the local political leaders are aware that a large proportion 
of student voters who elect the student leaders come from different parts 
of Bangladesh. 

The religious leaders are also distributed in both categories of 
elites, primarily because a well-reputed religious leader from outside 
the community is generally welcome by the permanent local religious 
leaders as well as many others, especially the political leaders, who 
often use them for the mobilization of political support. The local 
political leaders are very conscious of the fact that a reputable reli- 
gious leader, whether he belongs to the district or not, is likely. to have 
a good number of followers who will listen to his advice. A religious 
Jeader’s association with the permanent local religious leaders gives 
the latter a chance to enhance their prestige in the community, so the 
former is usually welcomed by the latter. 
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Stratification of Elites 


In our field study it was found that the elite members are hierarchi- 
cally structured. But the problem is that it is difficult to make a hier- 
archical ordering of all the 330 elite members who are affiliated with 
different occupational or professional groups along a general scale of 
hierarchy because the nature of power, position, privileges, and activi- 
ties of the elite members of one occupational group are different from 
those of the elite members of another occupational group. For exam- 
ple, an elite member with a very high degree of access to economic 
resources—i.e., a rich industrialist or a contractor and a highly power- 
ful and influential political leader—cannot be placed in a particular 
stratum since the sphere of their activities and the nature of their 
power and privileges are not the same. 

However, we have already seen that the elite members of the 
community are economically stratified into upper, middle, and lower 
income groups, both at occupational and general levels. The economic 
stratification shows the differential economic power of the elite mem- 
bers belonging to these three income groups, as well as the more or 
less comparable economic status of the elite members affiliated with 
the same income group, but it does not enable us to make an overall 
hierarchical ordering of the elite members into various strata. It is 
difficult to make a categorical assumption that those elite members 
who have higher economic power will also have higher political power, 
even though the degree of association between economic and political 
power is generally found to be high. For example, there are some elite 
members in Rajshahi town who have ready access to economic re- 
sources but do not have much access to political power, and similarly 
there are others, especially some political elite members, who have a 
degree of political power but comparatively limited access to economic 
resources. 

Thus, in dealing with the problem of elite stratification, which 
is highly relevant to the analysis of the interactive process and exchange 
relationships between the elite members of differential as well as com- 
parable status, we have found it more logical to arrange the elite mem- 
bers of each occupational or professional group hierarchically into 
various strata such as super elite, higher elite, middle elite, and lower 
elite according to the degree they influence and control the decision- 
making process in their respective occupational groups. In some occu- 
pational groups, such as the bureaucracy and the military, there are 
formal hierarchical arrangements on the basis of differential power 
and status. In fact, the elite government employees in various depart- 
ments are formally stratified. Similarly, in some autonomous and semi- 
autonomous organizations, the elite members are formally stratified. 

‘Thus our approach to the analysis of the problem of elite stratifi- 
cation at the occupational group level means that there will be a 
hierarchical arrangement of elite members into various strata in each 
occupational group: the elite members of one stratum would be higher 
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or lower than their counterparts affiliated with another stratum. But 
the elite members belonging to a common stratum in an occupational 
group are assumed to have more or less comparable socio-politico- 
economic status. 

But a problem arises when we try to ascertain the higher or lower 
or comparable status between two or more elite members from different 
occupational groups because it is difficult to say that an elite member 
belonging to a super-elite stratum in a particular occupational group 
would be superior to an elite member affiliated with a higher elite 
stratum in another occupational group since the sphere of their activi- 
ties and nature of power, position, and privileges may not be the same. 
For example, a religious super-elite member cannot be treated as su- 
perior to a political higher or even middle elite member. Similarly, the 
elite members from different occupational groups but belonging to 
the same stratum in their respective occupational groups cannot be 
assumed to have comparable status. 

One possible solution to the problem discussed above is to intro- 
duce behavioristic criteria to determine the higher, lower, and com- 
parable status of an elite member of a particular occupational group 
vis-a-vis an elite member belonging to another occupational group. 
Thus, if we see an elite member of a particular occupational group 
displaying loyalty and expressing his inferiority through his treatment 
and pattern of address—i.e., addressing a political elite member as 
hujur (sir)— the latter should be treated as superior to the former. 
But in some cases the politico-economic power differential between 
two elite members belonging to two different occupational groups is 
so preat that it is not at all difficult to determine who is superior to 
whom. For example, it is quite evident that a political super-elite 
member of the ruling cabinet is superior to a religious super-elite 
member. 

However, the more or less comparable status of the elite members 
coming from different occupational groups may be assumed when they 
are seen to behave toward each other on more or less equal terms as 
expressed through their pattern of address to each other, their exchange 
of visits at family level, entertaining each other in dinners, parties, and 
social evenings, as well as accepting the principle of “give and take” 
with a high degree of reciprocity in their exchange relationships. 


Caste and caste-like group affiliation of the elite members: The elite 
members of the community are affiliated with different castes and 
caste-like groups. As the Hindu caste system is somewhat different from 
the pattern of caste-like group arrangement among Muslims, we shall 
first discuss them, and then take up the problem of caste-like group 
affiliation of the Muslim elite members. 

Most of the Hindu elite members belong to higher caste groups 
and only a few of them come from the medium and lower castes. 
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TABLE 9: Distribution of Hindu elite members by caste affiliation 


Caste proups No, of elite members 
Higher Caste 30 
Brahman 8 
Kayastha 18 
Baidya 4 
Medium Caste 2 
Saha 2 
Lower Caste 1 
Namasudra 1 
Total 33 





Table 9 shows the pattern of distribution. Although the Muslims are 
also divided into three caste-like groups—ashraf or sharif (upper caste- 
like group), atraf (lower caste-like group) and arzal or azlaf (lowest 
caste-like group)—the Muslim elite members of the community who 
have originated from the lower and lowest caste-like groups are not 
willing to accept their affiliation with the lower caste-like groups. They 
call themselves “‘new-sharifs,’ and have been successful at times in 
establishing their claims to a higher caste-like status because of their 
dominant politico-economic power. However, the fact that they are 
still conscious of their lower caste-like origin can be seen in their eager- 
ness to establish matrimonial connections with the old generation 
sharif families. 

Interestingly enough, 26 elite members who actually belong to 
the sharif or ashraf caste-like group identify themselves as new-sharifs 
mainly because the ashraf or sharif caste-like group projects an image 
of declining old generation Muslim elite members. This suggests that 
all the Muslim elite members belong to one caste-like group—i.e., the 
new-sharif. But the fact remains that they come from three different 
caste-like groups. Thus if we take the factor of their origin into con- 
sideration, it becomes quite clear that most of the Muslim elite mem- 
bers have originated from the atraf caste-like group and a few of them 
have come from the ashraf or sharif and arzal or azlaf caste-like groups. 
Table 10 shows the pattern of distribution of Muslim elite members 
in different caste-like groups according to their social origin. 


TABLE 10: Distribution of the Muslim elite members in various caste-like groups 
by social origin 


Caste-like groups No, of elite members 
Ashraf or sharif (upper caste-like group) 26 
Atraf (lower caste-like group) 251 
Arzal or azlaf (lowest caste-like group) 20 


Total 297 
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Conclusion 


This study shows that not all the elite members of the community 
are equal; some are superior to or more powerful than others. In 
other words the elite members are hierarchially structured. But the . 
problem is that it is difficult to make a hierarchical ordering of all the 
elite members who are affiliated with different occupational or profes- 
sional groups along a general scale of hierarchy because the nature of 
power, position, privileges, and activities of the elite members of one 
occupational group are different from those of the elite members of 
other occupational groups. In dealing with the problem of elite strati- 
fication, which is highly relevant to the analysis of the interactive 
process and exchange relationship between the elite members of dif- 
ferential as well as comparable status, we have found it more logical 
to arrange hierarchically the elite members of each occupational or 
professional group into various strata such as super-elite, higher elite, 
middle elite, and lower elite according to the degree they possess power 
and influence and control over the decision-making and taking process 
in their respective occupational groups. 


‘FAZLUR RASHID KHAN is Chairman and Professor of Sociology, Rajshahi Uni- 
versity, Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 





CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN A 
TRIBAL SOCIETY: SWAT DISTRICT, 
NWFP, PAKISTAN 





Charles Lindholm 


“The Pakhtun is never at peace except when he is at war.”—Pakhtun proverb 


THE SUBJECT OF this paper is the persistence and pat- 
terned. transformation of primordial political structures through his- 
tory. The claim is that contemporary politics in new states can only be 
properly understood within a framework of the particular culture of 
the region. Only by establishing and then utilizing such a framework 
can a comprehensive political analysis be undertaken. ‘The example to 
be used to illustrate this approach derives from anthropological field- 
work in the Shamizai/Sebujni District of the Swat Valley in the Pakh- 
tun North West Frontier Province (NWFP) of Pakistan in 1970 and 
1977. Swat proved to be particularly valuable as an exemplar for the 
social-structural view of politics, since the area has undergone startling 
political alterations within the last seventy years. During that period, 
Swat changed from being a region of “ordered anarchy” without rulers 
to a petty dictatorship, and finally, within the last ten years, to an in- 
tegrated part of the nation state of Pakistan. Yet, despite these meta- 
morphoses, there is a certain continuity of themes and premises that 
must be grasped if modern political reality in the region is to be under- 
stood. 

The Pakhtuns of Swat are in many respects unlike the remainder 
of the Pakhtun (or, as some pronounce it, Pashtun) peoples who in- 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Henry Evans Travelling 
Fellowship of Columbia University which funded his field-work in Swat in 1969- 
1970, and to the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for grants which supported his field-work in Pakistan, 
mainly in Swat, in 1977. 
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habit Northern Pakistan and Southern Afghanistan. These varied peo- 
ple, who make up the largest tribal group in the world, span many 
ecological zones and include many life styles. Nonetheless, as a modern 
Pakhtun writer says, “The Pakhtun are like rainsown wheat. They all 
came up the same day. They are all the same.”! The social structural 
principles underlying Swati politics are the same principles that pro- 
vide the dynamic throughout the territory of the Pakhtun tribes. An 
understanding of the Swat Pakhtun goes a long way toward an under- 
standing of the entirety. 

Furthermore, as I have argued elsewhere,? the resemblances be- 
tween the social order to the Pakhtuns and the structure of lowland 
Pakistani society are far greater than the differences, which are pri- 
marily in the scale of the hierarchies. I hope the student of Pakistani 
politics, as well as students of other third world politics, will find some 
explanatory value in the pages to follow. 


The Underlying Structure of the Swat Polity 


The primary factor, which must be kept in the forefront of any 
analysis of Pakhtun politics, is that the society was and is organized 
on the basis of kinship. Strictly patrilineal, the fundamental concept 
of the society is that all those related through a common male ancestor 
should stand united against outsiders. Thus, in theory, the fifteen mil- 
lion Pakhtun of Pakistan and Afghanistan should be capable of com- 
ing together to fight invaders. This system, which is common world- 
wide and is known technically to anthropologists as a segmentary 
lineage system, was a major factor in the success of Pakhtun resistance 
to colonial encroachment. 

When not threatened by external invasion, the Pakhtun people 
occupied themselves in fighting one another. Brothers combined to 
squabble and feud with their patrilineal male first cousins; groups of 
first cousins united to fight second cousins, while whole lineage seg- 
ments warred with other segments. “Everywhere family is arrayed 
against family, and tribe against tribe, in fact one way and another 
every man’s hand is against his neighbor ... but when danger threat- 
ens from without, all family feuds and clan jealousies are at once for- 
gotten and all unite to repel the common enemy.’ 

The ideal form of the segmentary lineage system occurred in the 
nomadic clans of Pakhtun in Afghanistan where the segments were 
small and mobile and therefore easily split when internal disputes 


1Ghani Khan, The Pathans, a Sketch (Peshawar: University Book Agency, 
1958), 

y Grantee Lindholm, “The Segmentary Lineage System: Its Applicability to 
Pakistan’s Political Structure,” in Ainslie Embree (ed.), Pakistan’s Western Border- 
lands (Durham, N.C.: Carolina Academic Press, 1977). 

3H. Bellew, A General Report on the Yusufzais (Lahore: Government Press, 
1864; reprinted, Peshawar: Saled Press, 1977), pp. 204-205. 
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erupted. But in Swat, where nomads had settled as conquerors in an 
agricultural region, the situation became more complex. In this case, 
segments were attached to a farm plot and opposing elements could 
no longer simply split off to become a new nomadic band. Enmity 
thus tended to focus strongly on the father’s brother’s son who was 
one’s main rival for the land of the paternal grandfather and, as such, 
one’s nearest neighbor. The term of reference for this relative, tarbur, 
came to be synonomous in Swat with the term for enemy. 

In a more or less conscious attempt to offset the disruptive social 
effects of a sedentary economy, the farming Pakhtun of Swat followed 
a custom of periodic land redistribution that preserved many aspects 
of nomadism. This redistributive system, called wesh, involved the 
exchange of villages and adjacent lands among related segments at 
regular intervals, usually every seven or ten years. Although it has been 
claimed recently that wesh was “a mythology of territorial rights . . . 
(that) ceased to function as a viable land tenure system universally 
sometime early last century,’4 the fact of the matter is that the wesh, 
in Upper Swat at least, functioned between villages until stopped by a 
ruler fifty years ago, and continued to function within the villages 
until the very recent past. Functionally, wesh prevented any segment 
of a lineage from evolving a permanent base for expansion. Villages 
were regarded simply as long-term campsites soon to be exchanged for 
another, equally agreeable. 

The attempt to maintain a nomadic social order by the imposi- 
tion of the wesh was counterbalanced by the real production base of 
sedentary agriculture. Antagonism between tarbur over land of the 
common grandfather was and remains an inescapable fact of life. The 
pervasive hostility between the sons of brothers led to the development 
of a network of alliances within every village that divided it across 
lineages into two approximately equal parties, called dulla. Every man 
belonged to the dulla opposite that of his tarbur. This division rami- 
fied throughout the valley, so that all of the nearly one million in- 
habitants visualized themselves as members of one of two eternally 
warring parties. Subjectively, the dulla had only one purpose, that is, 
to allow the participant to defeat and destroy his tarbur. There was 
no ‘ideological content beyond this, nor was there a sense of loyalty to 
the party. Individuals easily shifted allegiances in response to the 
maneuvers of their tarbur and their own appraisal of a party’s strength. 

The village party was usually named after its leading member or 
after his clan ancestor. The leader had to be a charismatic personality 
powerful by virtue of his generosity, bravery, and vengefulness. Such 
men gathered a following by their manipulative ability and personal 
magnetism, but they were never regarded as more that first among 
equals by their fellow landowners. When the abilities of a leader 


4A. Ahmed, Millenium and Charisma among Pathans (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1976), p. 38. 
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waned, or when he died or was killed, he was replaced by another man 
capable of filling the role who was not necessarily a close relative of 
the old leader. Furthermore, leaders had no judicial power. They led 
by suggestion and force of personality, and could be disobeyed at any 
time. 

In the days before the state, Swat was a society of heroes, battles, 
courage, and betrayal. But the party system and the ideology of equal- 
ity of all lineage segments did not allow for the evolution of a central 
organization or the development of complex hierarchies. Parties were 
merely conglomerates of equals and their dependents, with a nominal 
leadership, held together only by hostility toward their personal ene- 
mies. Despite glorious exploits of master players, the game remained 
in stalemate, caught in the immobilizing web of the segmentary so- 
ciety. 

This is not to claim that the indigenous structure was in perfect 
balance. Temporary local victories did occur and a village party was 
sometimes forced into exile. But the fruits of such a victory were 
mainly enhanced prestige for the victors. A clan could not afford to 
lose half its membership, especially at the time of land redistribution, 
when neighboring groups would oppress any clan that was numerically 
weak. Therefore, the defeated party would always be invited back to 
the village at the time of wesh. The segmentary lineage principle, 
which unites kinsmen in the face of external danger, would take 
precedence over party loyalties. The interminable dulla wars were not 
fought for material gain. Rather, the aim was to establish the leadership 
qualities of the winners and give them renown. Indeed, as one old 
warrior said, “war was our hobby.” 

However, occasionally the pride of an exiled party would lead 
them to employ another strategy which was potentially far more dis- 
turbing to the balance of the system. “There have always been two 
parties in these lawless lands. When one party weakens, it begins to 
intrigue with some neighboring ruler, hoping to induce him to come 
in, occupy the country and enable his supporters to work off their 
vendettas on their stronger opponents, and so redress the balance of 
power.”5 In Swat, the intervening third party was the Nawab of Dir, 
whose powerful kingdom lies to the west of Swat in a parallel valley. 
Invasion by Dir was a motif that was replayed many times in Swati 
history. With his army and aided by the weaker Swati dulla, the 
Nawab would conquer the west bank of the Swat. But when he at- 
tempted to impose taxes on his new subjects, the Pakhtuns of Swat 
would unite against him in accordance with the segmentary principle 
of solidarity against invaders. Faced with unanimous opposition, the 
Dir Nawab would be expelled and the dulla wars would begin afresh 
with the prestige of the parties again equalized. 


5R. Schomberg, Between Oxus and Indus (London: Hopkinson, 1935; re- 
printed, Lahore: Al-Biruni, 1976), p. 242. 
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Besides the state of Dir, another element was active in balancing 
the dullas. These were the stanadars, descendants of holy men, who 
served as mediators in local land disputes, judges at wesh redistribu- 
tion, ànd guardians of moveable property for exiles. Prohibited by 
their religious heritage from taking active part in warfare, the stanadar 
mediators were granted strips of land lying between the holdings of 
major segments. These strips, called tseri, did not circulate at wesh, 
making the stanadar permanent residents of a particular village. Due 
to their special role, the stanadar were in an excellent position to in- 
crease their wealth and property. At each cycle of the wesh new land- 
owners arrived who did not know the exact extent of stanadar holdings 
in the village, and tracts could be added to stanadar fields by simply 
claiming they had always been part of the tseri. If a man died in exile, 
his moveable property was often retained by the stanadar who had 
been guarding it. Finally, numerous land grants were earned by the 
stanadar, both for successful mediation in a dispute and as an act of 
religious merit for the donor. Some stanadar thus became wealthy, 
while their permanent and extensive land base offered an opportunity 
for expansion denied to the Pakhtun landlords. But this strength was 
offset by the explicit prohibition against stanadar political activity. 

It was from the class of religious leaders (Pirs), especially from 
charismatic Sufi mendicants who preached immediate communion with 
the deity, that the leadership arose when Swat was confronted by a seri- 
ous external threat. The sons of these leaders were routinized into the 
stanadar class. They are not to be confused with religious teachers, 
imams and mullahs, who are dependants of the Pakhtun and conse- 
quently their inferiors. Rather, the charismatic Pir and his stanadar 
descendants are an entirely separate group, quite distinct from the 
Pakhtun warriors. 

The rise of religious charismatics in times of crisis can be under- 
stood in the context of the social structure. Segmentary organization, 
as we have seen, lacked the mechanisms for the development of an in- 
ternal hierarchy. No Pakhtun admitted another as his superior. How- 
ever, a man of God, who was outside the mundane arena of politics 
and asked loyalty not to himself, but to Allah, was a different matter. 
Only a man of this sort was able to act as a focus for Pakhtun resistance. 
These leaders rose to great heights during invasions, but faded with 
the cessation of hostilities. The structure did not need a center if there 
was no ongoing crisis. 

To complete the picture of the structural components of the Swati 
polity, the class and occupational divisions must also be included. 
Beneath the Pakhtun landholders were the landless. Within this group, 
which usually made up one-third to one-half of any village, were the 
farm laborers (fakir) and the village specialists, such as the barber 
(nat), leatherworker (shahkhel), and so on. Also included were the 
hill-dwelling Gujar people, speaking their own language and paying 
a tax in Jabor and goods to their Pakhtun or stanadar landlords. 
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The Pakhtun themselves were divided. Although the term Pakhtun 
properly applies to all landholders related patrilineally, it is in fact 
used primarily to refer to the weaker lineages. Pakhtun men whose 
families are powerful, who have illustrious ancestors, and who hold 
large amounts of land relative to the rest of the villagers are called 
Khan. The Pakhtuns rely on the Khan family in the neighborhood for 
protection and, in return, offer deference and loyalty. The Pakhtun is 
considered a part of the tul, or faction, of his Khan, and was formerly 
expected to fight on his behalf. The picture, however, should not be 
viewed as one of strongly developed hierarchy. Fully half the land- 
holders in a village may be styled Khan. 

The specialists, the fakir, and the Gujar, who do not have any 
rights to land since they are not lineal relatives to the Pakhtun, were 
granted a share in tul land or produce as payment for their services. 
Most of them worked for the same tul for several generations. The 
Khan family of the tul gave them houses, adjudicated their disputes, 
arranged their marriages, helped them in their feuds and, in general, 
acted out the obligations of a patron. In recompense, the landless were 
obliged to fight for their tul, give their Khan a fee for every marriage 
and a leg of every animal slaughtered, as well as supply corvee labor 
on demand. The Khan held great power over the landless and over the 
poorer Pakhtun, so much so that it was common for him to take the 
more attractive wives and daughters of his dependents as his mistresses. 

It is evident, then, that, in spite of the egalitarian ideology of the 
segmentary society, social reality was hardly without distinctions of 
rank. The lower level Pakhtun, who had little land, became retainers 
for the Khan, while the landless were his outright subjects. This ar- 
rangement derived from Swat’s history. The Yusufzat clan, who con- 
quered Swat five hundred years ago, made up the class of Khans and 
Pakhtun; the dependants who accompanied them combined with the 
defeated locals to constitute the category of the landless. Pakhtun who 
lost their land also fell into the latter group. Within the Yusufzaz 
themselves hierarchization occured to a limited extent because of the 
agricultural economic base, which allowed stronger families to extort 
land from weaker cousins, thus forming the small-holder and Khan 
classes. There is an obvious analogy here to medieval Europe. The 
Khan resembles the feudal Lord; his small-holder relatives are like 
the Lord’s retainers, while the landless are similar to the various types 
of serf. However, despite superficial correspondences, there is a major 
difference. Within the Swati system there was no concept of a central 
authority, no wider loyalties beyond the Khan and his tul. 


Swat Becomes A State 


In this section we observe the transformation of the pristine poli- 
tical system under the stress of colonial intrusion. The British first 
intervened directly in Swat during the Ambela campaign of 1863, 
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which ended in victory for the Swati armies, led by the great Sufi Pir, 
Saidu Baba. At this time, the leading Khans, fearful of another British 
attack, asked Saidu Baba to become the ruler of Swat but, mindful of 
his ecclesiastical role, he refused. 

Instead of trying to retain the ephemeral post of ruler, Saidu Baba 
busied himself instead in accumulating large tracts of land and ac- 
quiring numerous dependents and followers. His family soon became 
one of the most powerful in terms of resources in all of Lower Swat. 
At the same time, over the space of two generations, the family secu- 
larized itself and began active participation in the political field. Their 
position as outsiders in the segmentary system, combined with a charis- 
matic history and a permanent base, gave Saidu Baba’s descendants a 
great advantage in the political game. 

Meanwhile, the need for a leader against the British was s again 
imperative. In 1895 the colonial forces had occupied the Malakand 
region just south of Swat, and had managed to withstand a Pakhtun 
attack in 1897 led by a mystic who claimed miraculous powers against 
the infidel. Furthermore, the British had purchased the loyalty of the 
Dir Nawab who, as a result, had a stronger army than ever before. Ex- 
hausted by the effort of maintaining order throughout this unruly 
section of the frontier, the British relied on Dir to restrain the Swatis. 
When the Dir Nawab was invited by a weak dulla to invade Swat in 
1908, the Khans suddenly found that the Dir army could no longer be 
expelled with relative ease. It took a supreme effort for the Swat 
Pakhtun finally to defeat the Nawab, who promised to return soon, 
with or without the traditional invitation. Faced with this threat, a 
council (jirga) of Khans met in 1915 and, after much dispute, gave the 
title of Badshah (ruler) to Miangul Abdul Wadud, the sole descendant 
of Saidu Baba left alive. He himself had killed his two patrilineal first 
cousins (tarbur), while his only brother had died in the Dir war. 

The Badshah, well schooled in intrigue and warfare, and with 
Swat united behind him, managed to defeat decisively the next inva- 
sion by the Nawab. But the Pakhtuns now found an internally evolved 
ruler was more difficult to depose than one imposéd from without. 
The Badshah, recognizing the historical weakness of his position, made 
it his business to establish an alliance with the British, who were happy 
to have a friendly figure with whom to negotiate in the troubled valley 
of Swat. With British backing, the Badshah was in an impregnable 
position. Using his role as judge and arbitrator, he followed a con- 
sistent policy of favoring the weaker party in any dispute and of con- 
fiscating the lands of dissident Khans and fragmenting their followers. 
The Badshah also made a point of stopping the wesh, thus depriving 
the other stanadar of their mediating role at redistribution. Further- 
more, he banished all mendicant Sufis from his realm, thereby elimi- 
nating the very class from which he himself arose. British aid allowed 
him to build roads and control weaponry, increasing his iron grip on 
Swat. 
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‘The most intransigent area of Swat was Shamizai/Sebujni in the 
North. Here ‘the Khans had large private armies of outlaws, great 
personal charisma and pride, and close ties with Dir. The Badshah 
feared that his policy of favoring a weak tul in this region might lead 
to an uprising. Instead, he began by supporting the party of the Pinda 
khel, one of the two strong parties in the District. This party, how- 
ever, saw itself as the equal of the Badshah, and soon began attacking 
the government tax caravans, The Badshah then allied himself with 
the other powerful party, that of the Mahmat khel, and drove the 
Pinda khel into exile in Dir, where they requested the intervention of 
the Dir Nawab. But this traditional plea came to nothing; the alliance 
between the British and the Badshah prevented the Nawab from act- 
ing. With Dir rendered impotent, the Pinda khel were forced to admit 
defeat, and their leaders were jailed. 

But in defeating one party the Badshah had gained a dangerous 
ally. ‘The balance of power in the volatile region had now been upset, 
and the Mahmat khel were regnant. Like their opposites the Pinda 
khel, the Mahmat khel had no sense of loyalty to the Badshah and 
considered him an upstart. The Badshah kept up friendly relations 
with the Mahmat khel, ignoring the threat their power and attitude 
offered to his throne. Then, in 1926, the Mahmat khel leader was in- 
vited to attend a hunting party with the Badshah. During the course 
of this party, he was shot dead. The Badshah’s army immediately at- 
tacked the leaderless Malimat khel, disarmed them, and drove them 
into exile in Dir. 

Now that the two powerful parties of Shamizai/Sebujni had been 
broken, the Badshah was free to name his own man to the post of 
malik (leader) of the region. This man, Khan Badhur, formerly of the 
Pinda khel party, was a wily and intelligent plotter who had gained a 
name by betraying his father’s brother and who had covertly supported 
the Badshah for some time. Yet, though he rose by the Badshah’s will, 
Khan Badhur was hardly a puppet. The elements of the defeated 
parties were still so powerful that a strong internal force was needed 
to control them. In exchange for peace and security, the Badshah gave 
Khan Badhur a free hand and his unconditional support, thus allow- 
ing the construction of what was, in effect, a state within a state in 
Upper Swat, just as Swat itself existed as a separate state within the 
British Raj. 

The Badshah was not satisfied with the existence of a powerful 
separate state within his boundaries. But plots to replace Khan Badhur 
with a more malleable underling foundered on the fact that all those 
eligible to take Khan Badhur’s place held grudges against the Badshah, 
a fact which Khan Badhur kept continually in the ruler’s sight. Khan 
Badhur, though omnipotent in his own area, had no ambitions to 
overthrow the Badshah, and the two states coexisted in an uneasy 
truce. Khan Badhur acted as a buffer between the ruler and the abra- 
sive and contentious Khans of Upper Swat. He monopolized all com- 
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munication channels to the Badshah and terrorized the Pakhtun with 
his violence, arbitrary judgements, and land appropriations. “The 
Ruler can never displace me,” Khan Badhur is quoted as saying. “I 
am his protection. I take the blame for all his cruelty.” 

Within Shamizai/Sebujni, Khan Badhur emulated the Badshah’s 
policy of favoring the weaker faction in every village and breaking 
potential leaders. He developed a coterie of faithful followers whom 
he rewarded with power and wealth in their own areas. One of the 
most prominent of these was Fala Qoos Khan, who. became Khan 
Badhur’s second in command. 

The position was thus as follows: the party of Khan Badhur and 
his ally, Fala Qoos Khan, with the support of the Badshah, was com- 
pletely dominant in Upper Swat; but the Mahmat khel party, though 
in exile, continued to hold its land and the loyalties of its dependants. 
The dulla system had not been superseded; rather, one dulla, sup- 
ported by external force, had assumed what was to be temporary 
ascendance. 


Integration Into Pakistan 


In 1926 the British Government officially sanctioned the Bad- 
shah’s rule by giving him the title of Wali of Swat and granting him 
an official subsidy. In 1949, the.old Badshah abdicated in favor of his 
eldest son. Two years previously, Swat had acceded to Pakistan, but 
retained full internal autonomy, During Ayub Khan’s presidency in 
Pakistan (1958-1969), great favor was shown to the Swati royal family. 
Two of Ayub’s daughters were married to sons of the Wali and, in 
1966, President Ayub declared that the Wali was henceforth to be ad- 
dressed as “Highness” and given a fifteen gun salute at all official occa- 
sions. The Wali and his family, however, were soon to fall from this 
pinnacle. Tied closely to the rule of Ayub, the Swati royal family were 
associated with Ayub when he was deposed in 1969. Popular reaction 
against the royal states Ayub had favored led to the full incorporation 
of the principalities of Swat, Dir, Chitral, and Amb into the nation 
as parts of the newly formed Malakand agency. The Wali was pen- 
sioned off and a Deputy Commissioner took his place. The Badshah's 
dynasty had lasted only two generations. | 

Preceeding the fall of the Wali, Khan Badhur had also met with 
defeat. His conqueror came from within his own party and was, in 
fact, the son of his closest ally, Fala Qoos Khan. Betrayal by an ally’s 
son is a recurrent theme in Swati politics and can usually be explained 
as an extension of tarburwali, the enmity of male patrilineal first cou- 
sins. Just as Khan Badhur himself had betrayed his paternal uncle in 
allying with the Badshah, so Fala Qoos Khan’s son, Nisar Khan, be- 
trayed Khan Badhur, who had been the symbolic brother of his father. 

If the nephew traditionally hated his father’s brother, so the 
father’s brother reciprocated this hatred, well knowing that the sons 
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of his brother will be the enemies of his own sons. Khan Badhur also 
hated and feared the sons of his ally, Fala Qoos Khan. After the death 
of his old ally, Khan Badhur moved against his most promising son, 
Nisar Khan. He spread the rumor that Nisar Khan had acted as a 
coward during the fighting in Kashmir in 1948. The Wali was pre- 
vailed upon to dismiss the young man from the Swati army in disgrace. 

Nisar Khan vowed revenge against his father’s benefactor. The 
usual method of vengeance in Swat is assassination, but Nisar Khan 
elected to follow a more modern technique. Leaving Swat, he joined 
the Pakistani military college at Campbellpur where he dedicated 
himself to his studies with the idea of returning to his homeland and 
humiliating Khan Badhur. His hard work and ability allowed him to 
reach the post of Major in the elite Air Force. In this role, he was able 
to approach the Wali directly as an emissary of the world outside Swat, 
overstepping the obstructions and plots of his enemy. 

On his visits to Upper Swat, Nisar Khan carried out a subtle cam- 
paign to gain followers. Avoiding giving any impression of seeking 
power for himself, Nisar Khan instead approached Khan Badhur’s 
potential enemies within his own party, telling them he would support 
them in any attempt to overthrow the aging tyrant. Nisar Khan avoided 
the Mahmat khel, fearing any alliance with them would lead to his 
submersion within their dulla. Khan Badhur’s men began to look to 
Nisar Khan as a disinterested leader who could rescue them from the 
degrading control of the Wali. Nisar Khan himself was able to plot 
with relative impunity, since his power base was in his position in the 
national state and therefore not susceptible to Khan Badhur’s maneuv- 
ers. 

At the same time, Nisar Khan was also visiting the Wali. The 
two men discussed strategy in the solitude of the palace privy. Nisar 
Khan, as a modern and educated man, seemed unlikely to be plotting 
an ornate revenge on the ruling family for past wrongs and his hatred 
for Khan Badhur was known. The Wali was therefore inclined to 
trust him as a conspirator. The ruler decided to follow Nisar Khan's 
advice that giving Khans lucrative jobs in the Swati government 
bureaucracy would soon eliminate thoughts of any vendetta. As soon 
as the scions of the oppressed families of Upper Swat were admitted 
into the administration, Khan Badhur’s stranglehold on communica- 
tions was broken. This was the signal that Khan Badhur’s enemies had 
long awaited. 

The Wali then proclaimed Nisar Khan as head of a second dulla 
in Upper Swat. All the tul leaders were brought to an open field to 
decide which dulla would provide leadership. Nisar Khan’s party was 
victorious, and Khan Badhur’s furious followers were beaten by the 
rifle butts of the Swati army. Thus, Khan Badhur was outwitted by his 
patron and the son of his closest ally and defeated after over thirty 
years in power. The year was 1959. In five years, Khan Badhur was 
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dead. In ten years, the Pakistani Government acted to depose the Wali 
himself. 

Despite his victory over Khan Badhur, Nisar Khan found himself 
incapable of dominating the region. While his power base in the na- 
tional state allowed him to fight Khan Badhur successfully, it also pre- 
vented him from devoting all his time to the necessary work of con- 
solidating his victory. He rejected the possibility of joining the Mahmat 
khel and tried instead to follow Khan Badhur’s example and relied on 
the Wali’s support. But, unlike his predecessor, Nisar Khan was unable 
to place himself constantly between the Wali and his constituency. By 
following Nisar Khan’s advice and hiring some Pakhtun from Shami- 
zai /Sebujni for his bureaucracy, the Wali now felt he had his own party 
in Swat and no longer had need for a middle man. After Khan Badhur’s 
death, the Wali was not inclined to give too much aid to his successor. 
Rather, he preferred the situation in Upper Swat to remain confused, 
with none of the contenders for power ever becoming dominant. He 
even acted to minimize law suits against Khan Badhur’s heirs, allow- 
ing them to retain a portion of their father’s power base. By thus 
diffusing authority in the region, the Wali hoped to keep the upper 
hand for himself. 

Nisar Khan, having failed to get adequate backing from the Wali, 
followed his tried technique of seeking a solution outside Swat. He 
migrated to Saudi Arabia, where he hoped to accumulate enough 
money to overwhelm his opponents. However, he died in 1974 before 
his plan could succeed. 

With the failure of Nisar Khan to take power and the downfall of 
the Wali, the fortunes of the Mahmat khel party took an enormous 
upswing. This party, exiled by the Badshah after the death of their 
leader, had remained in exile until 1939. That year, wearied of banish- 
ment, they sent a council to the ruler offering submission. The Badshah 
was anxious to have a force in Shamizai/Sebujni as a potential counter 
to Khan Badhur and so accepted their petition. However, he still 
mistrusted the Mahmat khel and feared they would seek vengeance. 
Accordingly, they were placed under severe restrictions. No weapons 
were allowed them, specialists were kept from their villages, and fakir 
were warned way. But, although the Mahmat khel were not given 
access to weapons and were humbled by being kept in a state of ostra- 
cism, their lands were not confiscated. The Badshah wished to keep the 
Mahmat khel base intact to prevent Khan Badhur from totally domi- 
nating the region. Because of their previous strength, the Mahmat 
khel controlled a great deal of Jand in Upper Swat. The rental from 
these lands gave the clan a large cash and produce surplus which they 
used for two purposes. First, since the Badshah had stopped the wesh, 
land was now available for purchase. The Mahmat khel made the most 
of this opportunity and bought as much land as they could afford, 
further increasing their resource base as well as multiplying the number 
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of their dependants, since the land was parcelled out to tenant fakir. 
Second, they entertained lavishly in their men’s houses (hujera) in the 
style of the old Khans, using their surplus to feed hundreds of men 
and building up a cadre of loyal followers. 

The Mahmat khel strategy of refraining from open warfare with 
the Badshah and patiently increasing their base in land and men 
proved to be a spectacular, though transitory, success. Nisar Khan and 
the Wali defeated Khan Badhur, and then the Wali himself was de- 
posed by the Pakistani Government while Nisar Khan went into vol- 
untary exile in Saudi Arabia. The field was left to the Mahmat khel. 
Their strength was formally acknowledged when Feteh Mohammad 
Khan, Khan Badhur’s eldest son and the leader of the remnants of 
the old man’s followers, announced he was abolishing his father’s dulla 
and joining the Mahmat khel as a subordinate. In this way, he threw 
himself on the mercy of his family’s old enemies, who were obliged by 
the Pakhtun code of honor to accept his allegiance. ‘The remainder of 
Khan Badhur’s old party, who had defected to follow Nisar Khan, 
remained loyal to the Wali, who emerged after his dismissal as the 
leader of his own party in Upper Swat. From being weak rivals of 
Khan Badhur, the Mahmat khel suddenly found themselves contending 
with the dethroned Wali himself for domination of Upper Swat and, 
perhaps, of the entire valley. The political game, long monopolized 
by the Wali and his partner, Khan Badhur, was wide open once again. 

The workings of the system can best be seen in the national elec- 
tions of 1970. We have seen that the national government played a 
vital part in allowing the old dulla organization to reassert itself, first 
by giving Nisar Khan a power base outside of the Swati political arena 
from which to attack Khan Badhur and then by dethroning the Wali. 
The centralization generated by colonial pressure was abolished by 
the practices of the Pakistani state and the ancient pattern, suppressed 
by the tyranny of the Wali and Khan Badhur, reappeared. But there 
was a major difference. In the days before the state, the struggle be- 
tween parties had been a purely local fight always ending in stalemate. 
But the stakes had been changed with the development of a nation- 
state. The winners of local contests now would hold a position within 
a higher level organization that had a demonstrated power to unmake 
a ruler. The notion of politics as a never-ending game for prestige was 
now no longer applicable. With the aid of the state, the contestants 
dreamed not merely of redressing the balance of power but rather of 
total victory, of becoming the new Badshah. 

The parties grouped in 1970 on dulla lines with ideology a negli- 
gible factor. The main parties were both regionalist and ethnocentric, 
offering the candidates the hope of perhaps gaining sway over the 
whole NWFP. The National Awami Party (NAP) was the party of the 
Mahmat khel dulla, while the Wali supported the Muslim League 
(ML). The contests were extremely close and ended in a split decision. 
The Mahmat khel candidate Mohammad Afzal Khan won a narrow 
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victory in the race for the Provincial Assembly, while the Wali’s son 
Aurangzeb was the winner in the National Assembly race. 

Several minor candidates also offered themselves, but gained little 
support. One was the youngest brother of Nisar Khan, Dost Mohammad 
Khan, who ran on the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) ticket. Dost 
Mohammad refused to support either the Mahmat khel, who were old 
enemies of his family, or the Wali, who had driven Nisar Khan into 
exile by refusing to give him adequate support. The other-Khans of 
Swat abused Dost Mohammad Khan for his position and asked him 
to join a dulla, but he proudly refused and was badly defeated in the 
elections. 

With the victories of the main parties: Dost Mohammad Khan’s 
position seemed particularly quixotic. After the elections, it. appeared 
that the Mahmat khel had been especially fortunate in their choice of 
party. The NAP dominated the NWFP and Afzal Khan meteorically 
rose to become President of the NAP in the entire NWFP. From the 
petty politics of Shamizai/Sebujni, the Mahmat khel were suddenly 
contesting for the mastery of the whole North West Frontier Province! 


Tradition and Transformation 


The aspirations of the Mahmat khel were dealt an unexpected 
and crushing blow in 1973, when the nationally ascendant PPP jailed 
Afzal Khan and the NAP leadership. This new intervention from the 
national government led to a radical reshuffling of alliances in the Dis- 
trict as Dost Mohammad Khan gained abrupt prominance as the sole 
representative of the PPP in Upper Swat. | 

Although Dost Mohammad Khan was quite a young man.and the 
representative of the “progressive” party, he was not radical or “mod- 
ern” in his outlook, despite his use of PPP rhetoric. Uneducated, he 
attempted to emulate the lifestyle of the old Khans rather than pro- 
jecting a more up-to-date image. This style involved living in a men’s 
house (very unusual among modern young men), dispensing hospitality 
on a large scale, and granting patronage to his followers. In this way 
he hoped to gain a core of adherents such as the Mahmat khel had 
already accumulated through their generosity. Access to the national 
government was regarded as a source of patronage that would bind his 
clients to him. l 

With the jailing of Mohammad Afzal Khan and the elevation: of 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Feteh Mohammad Khan (Khan Badhur’s son) 
decided to shift his alliances. With the fall of his father, he had been 
forced, for his own protection, to subordinate himself to the: Mahmat 
khel and to support Mohammad Afzal Khan and the NAP. His inter- 
ests had been purely pragmatic, not ideological, and he had no sense 
of loyalty to the NAP or to the Mahmat khel. On the other hand, the 
new dulla of Dost Mohammad Khan had been raised by the fiat of the 
Pakistani Government. It had no strong power base within Swat itself, 
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though Dost Mohammad was working hard to develep a following. 
Feteh Mohammad saw that by joining his own powergul local consti- 
tuency to the national connections of Dost Mohammad ne could escape 
his subordinate role and aspire to the position of leade-ship once held 
by his father, Khan Badhur. Furthermore, joining Dcst Mohammad 
had a certain historical urgency in that it would mean the reunification 
of Khan Badhur’s old dulla, which had been split by Dost Mohammad’s 
elder brother, Nisar Khan. Once again, the families of Khan Badhur 
and Fala Qoos Khan would be allied, as they had beer in the days of 
the Badshah. For these reasons then, Feteh Mohammad Khan, the heir 
of an autocrat and one of the largest landowners in Swat, declared his 
loyalty to the party of the poor. But it would be more correct to say 
that he declared himself and his party to be against the Mahmat khel. 

The Mahmat khel themselves had suffered a severe blow in the 
loss of Mohammad Afzal Khan, an educated and nationally respected 
figure, but they quickly regrouped behind Afzal Khan’: elder brother, 
Mohammad Alam Khan. Like the PPP leaders, Alam Ehan had little 
formal education, but he understood the traditional political world 
of the jirga and the men’s house. His party had an advantage over that 
of Feteh Mohammad and Dost Mohammad in that it had never suf- 
fered a split. Unified by fifty years of continuous strugg e against more 
powerful opponents, the Mahmat khel presented a sòlid front, un- 
sullied by internal treachery. However, the new power >f the Mahmat 
khel in the post-Ayub Khan period, though short-lived. had begun to 
make inroads into their solidarity. Two of their youmger members, 
dismissed as “insane,” openly allied themselves with Dost Mohammad. 

The Wali’s family had also been greatly effected by the rise of the 
PPP. The Muslim League, which was the party of the Wali, had not 
proven itself strong provincially, handicapped perhads by its aged 
leadership. Instead, the NAP had provided the main opposition to 
the PPP. Even with the disbanding of the NAP, the ML was incapable 
of stepping in to fill the gap. Disappointed in the weakmess of the ML, 
one of the Wali’s sons, Amir Zeb, decided to abandon the party and 
join the PPP, thereby seriously splitting the Wali’s femily dulla. At 
the same time, Swat had been redistricted so that Lewer Swat, the 
seat of the Wali’s strength, was divided from Upper Swat. The Wall's 
two sons, Amir Zeb and Aurangzeb, were occupied in .truggling with 
one another for mastery in Lower Swat, leaving the political field in 
the North to the Mahmat khel and the PPP dulla. 

Aside from the machinations of the traditional leadership, a new 
element had begun to make itself felt in Swati politics, partly as a re- 
sult of the policies of the national government. ‘This new element was 
the poor and landless, who began taking an active anc self-interested 
role in politics for the first time, prodded by several PEP measures for 
social reform. One measure was the movement towarc redistribution 
of land. This program, which received great publicity, had almost no 
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effect in Swat because of the relatively small holdings of even the big- 
gest landlords. But, as propaganda, this policy terrified the Pakhtun— 
who found their identity in their rights to land—and simultaneously 
encouraged rising expectations among the poor. 

More important perhaps was a new emphasis on tenant rights and 
an end to compulsory labor. This struck at the heart of the traditional 
system by challenging the absolute rights of landlords over their de- 
pendents. These rules had their most dramatic effects in the highland 
areas, where the Gujar serfs were scattered in isolated homesteads, far 
from: their valley-dwelling overlords. Sparked by the PPP tenancy 
policy, these Gujars organized themselves against their landlords and 
claimed the land as their own. Pitched battles were fought, and the 
Gujars held their own, killing some Pakhtun in the fighting. 

In the wider lowland valleys, where the landlords were near 
neighbors of their tenants, resistance did not reach the organized level 
found in the hills. Nonetheless, discontent with the old system was 
rife. The new tenancy laws were seen in these densely populated re- 
gions as government sanction to resist eviction from homes and land. 
Previously, the landlords had absolute rights to dispossess a tenant, 
but preemption laws now offered the tenant new protection. PPP 
promulgation of these rules won the party the loyalty of many of the 
lowland. poor. 

The policies of the PPP, while important, were, in a sense, simply 
recognitions of a process already inherent in the economic transforma- 
tion of Swat. The introduction of a money economy in the valley had 
already had several effects that tended to loosen the traditional bonds 
tying the client to his patron landlord. Machinery began to replace 
the laborer in the fields and the landlords no longer had the physical 
need to maintain a large work force. Furthermore, the introduction of 
cash cropping of fruit, especially apples, also greatly cut the need for 
workers, as well as reducing the amount of grain available to feed them. 
The introduction of a modern market also meant that many new pro- 
ducts were available, some of which eliminated the need for traditional 
specialists, such as the potter and weaver. Simultaneously, the cash 
economy brought new luxury goods into Swat. To finance the purchase 
of these prestige goods, the landlords were inclined to reduce or elimi- 
nate traditional payments of their surplus produce to their clients in 
favor of selling the surplus for cash. Ceremonies that formerly required 
a number of dependents in attendance were performed privately by 
the landlord’s family, and the dependents dispensed with. Finally, 
instead of accepting traditional recompense from their clients, the 
landlords tended to demand cash rents. 

All of these factors indicated a trend toward the reduction of the 
landlord’s reliance on a number of dependents and a rationalization 
of the previously very personal loyalty of patron and client into a 
purely monetary relation. The client was now mentally prepared for 
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the PPP message that proclaimed that the poor should oppose the land- 
lords. In this way a new force was unleashed in the political field. From 
a society dominated by the vertical splits of the dulla system, with tuls 
lining up behind their Khan overlords to fight other tuls of similar 
composition, Swat moved toward a polity of horizontal cleavages and 
class conflict. 

In response to this threat to the system, the traditional appeal to 
religion was made. In the 1970 elections in Swat, the Jumiat-i-Ulema-i- 
Islam party (JUI) had been a minor factor. With the defeat of the 
Pakhtun army in 1897 by the British in Malakand and the seculariza- 
tion of the family of Saidu Baba into the autocracy of the Badshah, 
religion had become unimportant in Swati politics. But with the threat 
offered by the PPP program and the rising consciousness of the poor, 
the religious party again became significant. 

As we have seen, the rise of religious leadership in times of stress 
on the system has long been a trait of the Swati segmentary society. But, 
where previously the enemy was an invader, in the present case the 
enemy was within—i.e., the slowly developing self-awareness of the 
poor and the consequent weakening of the old social order. In Swat, 
therefore, Islam was equated with traditional interests. Many landlords 
suddenly grew beards as a token of piety and began consulting their 
imams as they became more aware of the PPP threat. In return, the 
Islam preached by JUI mullahs and imams repeatedly stressed the 
sanctity of private property and the need for strict punishment of the 
impious. The problem of poverty was left to the good will of the 
wealthy. 

The Mahmat khel dulla, as opponents of the PPP, welcomed the 
religious elements within their party. The leader of the imams, Mullah 
Maulana Abdul Rahman, was accepted by the Mahmat khel as co- 
leader of their party. The Mahmat khel party was thus internally di- 
vided into the secular National Democratic Party (NDP) wing, headed 
by Alam Khan (the NDP was successor to the outlawed NAP), and 
the JUI faction headed by Maulana Abdul Rahman. 

In earlier days, the advent of a religious leader onto the political 
field would have meant that the Pakhtun would forget their differences 
and unite against a common enemy. However, this response did not 
occur in the modern case, for several reasons. In the first place, the foe 
was not an external invader, but rather the internal dulla of Dost 
Mohammad and Feteh Mohammad and their followers, who included 
many of the newly politicized poor. The appeal for unity to protect 
Islam had no appeal for the PPP party, who saw it as a ploy to bring 
them under Mahmat khel domination. Furthermore, the cry for a 
jihad (religious crusade) against the spectre of socialism was greeted 
with skepticism by many Pakhtun, who remembered the trickery of 
the supposedly religious family of the Badshah. Long experience of 
politics played for purely secular goals led many Pakhtun to regard 
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the religious leaders either as tools of the Mahmat khel or else as self- 
interested men out for the rewards of power. 

Ideology played little part in the lining up of the parties. Al- 
though approximately half the landlords were in the PPP party, it 
is fair to say that almost all of them opposed the PPP policies toward 
the poor. In fact, one of the most potent arguments used to convince 
landlords to join the PPP was that the land of PPP stalwarts would be 
safe from redistribution. Dost Mohammad’s membership in the PPP 
derived from his realization that the established parties offered him 
no room for leadership. Feteh Mohammad’s position was equally prag- 
matic. Nonetheless, in public pronouncements, the PPP leadership 
were obliged to use PPP rhetoric. 

But, although most landlords opposed the PPP program, a few 
younger, better educated, and relatively poor Pakhtun, who had felt 
the squeeze of inflation and who were eager to become leaders in their 
own right, began to claim that they too were members of the poor 
classes. ‘Their education had not allowed them much increase in wealth 
or power, while at the same time it had given them a certain sense of 
guilt over the cruelties of their oppressive forefathers. Dissatisfaction, 
guilt, and the hope that PPP membership might lead to their own 
elevation mingled in the attitudes of these young elite men, who ac- 
tively propagandized the PPP program, who occasionally called for 
“cutting the throats of the rich,” and who struggled to build up per- 
sonal followings of poor people. The poor, though openly cynical 
about the motives of the landlords who had actively joined them, never- 
theless were happy to let them dominate conversations, call meetings, 
and make strategic decisions. Long habits of obedience, coupled with a 
realistic respect for the ubiquitous power and the educational training 
of the landlord elite, combined to keep the poor in the role of passive 
followers. Yet, the fact that some landlords felt obliged, for whatever 
reasons, to actively identify themselves with their menials and not the 
converse was an unprecedented development in Swati politics. This 
development structurally countered the retrograde motion implicit in 
the rise of the JUI. 

As in 1970, the 1977 elections provided a yardstick for analyzing 
political change and continuity in Swat. The new party of the PPP 
actually consisted of the reformed dulla of Khan Badhur, but lacked 
the support of the Wali who had kept Khan Badhur in power. Rather 
than looking to the Wali, the party looked to the national government 
for patronage and to the poor, who were taking part in politics for the 
first time, as a class. The Mahmat khel, filling their traditional role 
as opponents of Khan Badhur’s dulla, ran under the NDP banner of 
the People’s National Alliance (PNA). Their party was joined by the 
stanadar or religious class, which, under the JUI label, sought to re- 
capture the customary political dominance once held by the stanadar 
during times of war. 
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The campaign had two parts: the public and the private. The 
private campaign was traditional as the dullas lined up support on the 
basis of long-standing alliances and enmities. If one’s tarbur were 
PNA, then it was assumed one would join the PPP. The Mahmat khel, 
with their large tracts of land, reminded their tenants that favorable 
rent rates depended on a PNA victory, and the PPP landlords did 
likewise. 

The public campaign was conducted through speeches and propa- 
ganda. The paraphernalia of posters, flags, and hats were in evidence. 
Flag raising ceremonies, in which people declared their loyalty to a 
party and gave a feast, were major occasions. Dost Mohammad and 
Maulana Abdul Rahman gave speeches themselves, but Feteh Moham- 
mad and Alam Khan delegated fiery young Khan men to speak for 
them. The PPP speakers stressed the historical avariciousness of the 
Mahmat khel, the national power of the PPP and its commitment to 
reform and the destruction of Mahmat khel dominion, and the likeli- 
hood of spoils. The PNA harangues revolved around the immorality 
of socialism, the past sins of Khan Badhur, the possibility that-a PPP 
victory would mean an end of the veil for women, and the fear of land 
reform. 

The rhetoric and argument were analagous to the pattern of the 
Swat political structure, combining custom with novelty. For most 
of the elite, ideology and discussion were irrelevant, since they followed 
their ancient dulla system, aligning against their tarbur. But the na- 
tional policies of the PPP, in tandem with the transforming effects of 
a money economy, had altered the parameters of the contest. No one 
could any longer be completely certain how the client population 
would react, though both parties made arrangements to coerce the 
poor and rig the vote in their areas of strength. 

In the National Assembly election held on March 7, 1977, Feteh 
Mohammad Khan won a convincing victory over his opponent, Mau- 
Jana Abdul Rahman. The final result, with about half the approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand voters actually voting, was 26,907 for. 
Feteh Mohammad, 21,892 for Abdul Rahman. Both sides had at-: 
tempted to carry the election by chicanery and various subterfuges,’ 
and both were successful in their respective strongholds. But in the 
neutral areas, where the strength of the landowning allies of the 
Mahmat khel and the PPP were equal and where force could not be 
easily used on the voters, the PPP vote was very high. Particularly 
important was the Gujar vote of the hilly polling stations, which was 
overwhelmingly for the PPP. An important factor that weakened the 
PNA vote was the JUI decision to keep their women from the polls 
as a mark of religious piety. 

’ As for the Pakhtun themselves, a study of the results shows their 
vote was split equally, in keeping with the tradition of balance between 
dulla. With the Pakhtun vote negating itself and with the poor voting 
for the PPP, the PNA’s only hope rested with the stanadar. But the 
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stanadar in. regions dominated by PPP Pakhtuns voted PPP, while 
the remainder were not numerous enough to offset the votes of the 

oor. i 
After the March 7 election, which the PNA lost nationally, though 
the party dominated in the NWFP, the PNA national leadership de- 
clared a boycott of the provincial elections and began a protest program 
of strikes and marches. Though there were violent confrontations be- 
tween the PNA and PPP followers in many parts of Pakistan, protests 
were relatively mild in Swat. The reason for the unexpected: calm in 
the normally violent valley was the fear by both parties that fighting 
would activate the segmentary system of alliances, overriding the party 
organization and uniting families for vengeance regardless of party 
affiliation. 

Extended agitation in the nation and the inability of the PPP 
central government to curb it had a disheartening effect on the PPP 
in Swat, The Pakhtun of the PPP party assumed that the Pakistani 
state, like the British Raj, was all-powerful, and could not understand 
its impotence. The PPP men were momentarily cheered when a num- 
ber of antigovernment demonstrators were killed in Lahore. This was 
the response they had expected from the government. But, when these 
killings were not repeated, many of the Pakhtun began to change sides. 
Others, whose hatred and fear of the Mahmat khel kept them from 
shifting dulla, considered founding their own, independent parties. 

While the Mahmat khel organized marches and strikes and the 
imams made inflammatory speeches, the PPP leaders made divergent 
responses. Dost Mohammad, whose fortunes were completely tied to 
the PPP, stayed in the public eye as he tried to rally his followers. 
Feteh Mohammad, who controlled his own locally based party, re- 
mained silently at home, watching for the direction of the political 
‘breeze. As it became evident that the PPP central government would 
not succeed in suppressing the PNA strikers, Feteh Mohammad’s 
brother unexpectedly declared his intention to run as an independent 
candidate against Dost Mohammad whenever the Provincial elections 
were held. Feteh Mohammad claimed to be unable to dissuade his 
brother from this course, but observers believed he was secretly en- 
couraging his brother with an eye to ingratiating himself again with the 
Mahmat khel. 

These manipulations were cut short when the head of the Pakis- 
tani army, General Zia, declared martial law in Pakistan. The feeling 
among all the factions in Upper Swat was relief that dangerous party 
wrangling had been settled by intervention from above. Definitionally, 
the segmentary system needs a mediator in times of dispute, and we 
have seen how the mediating body has evolved from the relatively 
weak stanadars into a centralized bureaucracy. But we have also seen 
that the dullas of Swat retained their tendency to reform and dispense 
with the mediator-leader after the crisis. The Badshah only managed 
to maintain his central position with the help of the colonial power 
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and, later, with the aid of President Ayub. By the end of fieldwork in 
1977, the Pakhtun were already chafing under the martial law ad- 
ministration and demanding a return to independence and the old 
dulla disputes. If the martial law rule is to continue in Swat, its back- 
ing must be as strong as that given to the Badshah. One factor in favor 
of the preservation of the martial law administration is that the crisis 
that gave rise to it, involving as it does a transformation of the system 
rather than a mere attack upon it, threatens to be permanent, both 
locally in Swat and nationally. 


Conclusion 


This essay has attempted to demonstrate that, through the politi- 
cal evolution of Swat, certain patterns have persisted. Among the elite, 
the dulla system and the segmentary lineage principles have never 
been superseded, though they were suppressed for a short time under 
the Badshah and, more recently, under the martial law administration. 
People continued to be made and broken on the basis of tarburwali, 
the hostility of the sons of brothers. This implies that the closest rela- 
tives and allies are the most likely traitors and that mistrust and be- 
trayal are pervasive. Within this structure each individual sees him- 
self in a party not because of any sense of ideological commitment, but 
simply because his traditional enemy is in the opposite camp. The 
egalitarianism and absence of well-defined hierarchy within a party 
means that politics consists of fluid, individualistic, equally balanced 
coalitions of elite who have no program beyond self-protection and 
self-agerandizement. 

This traditional pattern has been altered in scope and goals by 
several factors. An outstanding change is related to the rise of class 
awareness among the poor, which has been countered by the resurgence 
of the religious class as a political force. The dulla attempted to deal 
with these changes by incorporating the novel elements, the PPP by 
taking in the poor and the PNA the religious. This incorporation may 
prove disruptive of the dulla system. The party leaders, though only 
interested in pragmatic tactics of gaining power, found themselves 
obliged to deal with issues of ideology and forced to make pronounce- 
ments on the problems of a rapidly changing society. Although the 
leaders generally ducked these controversial topics and worked along 
customary lines, a precedent was set when some young Khans identified 
themselves with the poor and when an imam actively entered politics 
as a candidate. In this alignment we may possibly see a presentiment 
of the future. 

Another unsettling factor has been the experience of the absolute 
power of the Badshah and Khan Badhur and the even greater power of 
the national government in unmaking these despots. Prior to the 
Badshah, the political game, though full of bloodshed, always ended in 
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a standoff. The individual’s goal could only be the respect and honor 
given to a talented and ruthless player. But after the Badshah the 
players saw that absolute power was attainable with the aid of a cen- 
tral state. Holding such power became the ideal of the players and 
political rivalry assumed a more serious tone. Whereas previously it 
had been assumed that the system would always right itself and the 
parties would always exist, in 1977 it was feared that the defeated party 
would be utterly destroyed. This fear accounted for the intransigency 
of the PNA in Swat and, perhaps, in the state of Pakistan in general. 

The basic problem then is that of developing a democratic, cen- 
tralized state upon the foundation of a local segmentary system that 
has as its premises individualism, treachery, equality, and balance. 
The problem can only be resolved by the evolution of class alliances. 
to replace the fluid but ultimately suffocating pattern of segmentary 
society. This solution is anticipated in the arousing of the poor as a 
class and the religious reactionaries as their opponents. Unfortunately, 
the contradictions involved in the confrontations between these two 
elements were such in 1977 that violent rupture was only averted by 
the imposition of a national dictatorship that suppressed party strife. 
Possibilties for a peaceful social transformation appeared slim indeed 
within the structure outlined above. 


CHARLES LINDHOLM recently received his Ph.D. from the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University for his work in Swat. 





THE POLITICS OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
IN THAILAND 


Ronald L. Krannich 


THIS PAPER EXAMINES intergovernmental relations in 
Thailand by focusing on the linkages between the central government 
and 118 municipal government units. While the concept of intergov- 
ernmental relations usually refers to relationships among relatively 
autonomous units of government within federal systems, here it refers 
to relationships among central and local governmental units within a 
unitary system. This usage not only relates the Thai case to general 
theories of intergovernmental relations, but it also raises some new 
questions and provides a useful framework for analyzing data hereto- 
fore absent in the literature on Thai politics and administration. 

Intergovernmental relations are political. They determine who 
gets what, when, and how; they center on the competition for power, 
influence, and authority; and they generate and resolve conflicts over 
important group and societal values. Consequently, understanding 
intergovernmental relations in Thailand also requires understanding 
the political behavior of key actors involved in central-local interac- 
tions. 

This essay attempts to contribute to such an understanding. It be- 
gins by analyzing the political and administrative origins, ambiguities, 
and strategies of intergovernmental relations in reference to the be- 
havior of Thai officials. Based upon this analysis, it concludes that Thai 
intergovernmental relations are characterized by continuous central 
administrative leveling of local political processes. Viewed from the 
perspectives of high-level administrators, central government strategies 
are expected to create greater stability and predictability in intergov- 
ernmental relations. These strategies are aimed at dominating local 
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political arenas by administrative means. In the final analysis, the 
politics of intergovernmental relations have important implications 
for the capacity of the Thai government to govern. 

The analysis is based upon a data-set compiled in Thailand in 
1973-1974. During that time I worked with both central and local 
officials. In Bangkok this involved examining documents, attending 
meetings, conducting interviews, and administering questionnaires to 
Ministry of Interior officials in charge of supervising municipal gov- 
ernment. At the local level I collected similar data by examining doc- 
uments, attending meetings, and interviewing provincial officials, mu- 
nicipal officials, and community leaders in nearly 50% of the munici- 
palities. In addition, 66.1% of all municipal clerks and 37.3% of all 
mayors completed self-administered questionnaires.* 

The structure of the analysis stresses the importance of under- 
standing the problems of local government from the perspectives of 
mayors and high-level administrators. Analyzing these perspectives can 
contribute to a better understanding of how the behavior of key actors 
shapes intergovernmental relations on a day-to-day basis. 


Structure and Behavior 


Thailand is a unitary state, structured along the lines of the French 
prefectorial model of administration.2 As such, it has two classes of 
subnational units that are subordinated to the central political insti- 
tutions of parliament, cabinet, and prime minister. These consist of 
territorial administrative and local self-governing units. Both classes 
represent different degrees of administrative deconcentration and po- 
litical centralization. 

Territorial administrative units are examples of deconcentration 
because they represent central government policies and are subordinate 
to central units in Bangkok. For example, in 1972 the country was di- 
vided, subdivided, and then linked together into the following hierarchy 
of territorial administrative units: 71 provinces, 527 districts, 61 sub- 


iIn 1978 I conducted a follow-up study in Thailand, using the same question- 
naire for mayors and municipal clerks. Given the consistency of response in both 
periods as well as the higher response rate in the earlier period, only the statistical 
data from the 1973-1974 survey is used here. 

2'The prefectorial model follows a deconcentrated pattern of administration 
within a politically centralized state. This model is discussed in Harold F. Alderfer, 
Local Government in Developing Countries (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964); and 
Brian Chapman, The Prefects and Provincial France (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1955). See also Robert C. Fried, The Italian Prefects: A Study in Administrative 
Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963); and Sidney Tarrow, Between 
Center and Periphery: Grassroots Politicians in Italy and France (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1977). 

3 Decentralization usually refers to the devolution of policy-making authority 
to relatively autonomous subnational units. Deconcentration, on the other hand, 
refers to territorial or area administration, that is, subnational units function as 
administrative outposts for central units. Hence, decentralization is essentially a 
political process whereas deconcentration is mainly an administrative process. 
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districts, 5,338 communes, and 47,661 villages. The Ministry of In- 
terior directly controls this hierarchy. The governor, who is appointed 
by the central government, is the key official in the hierarchy. At the 
provincial level, he integrates all other territorial administrative units, 
links them to the central government, and supervises and reports on 
their activities to the Ministry of Interior. 

On the other hand, local self-governing units represent both de- 
concentration and decentralization. These units are classified into 
three major types: 71 provincial administrative organizations, 118 
municipalities, and 661 sanitation districts. While these units have 
representative assemblies, their decision-making autonomy is severely 
restricted by both legal requirements and personnel practices. For 
example, central government laws and regulations specify detailed 
structures, functions, and procedures, and the Ministry of Interior re- 
cruits, assigns, transfers, promotes, and disciplines key personnel for 
these units. Furthermore, in contrast to relatively autonomous local 
government units in federal systems, local self-governing units in Thai- 
land lack autonomy because they are integrated into the territorial 
administrative units. This is accomplished by placing them under the 
direct administrative control of the provincial governor. Consequently, 
even though local self-governing units are given special governing sta- 
tus, they are also subordinate to territorial administrative units. The 
basic features of the hierarchical relations between the central govern- 
ment and the two classes of subnational units are outlined in Figure 1. 

The structure of the Thai governmental system provides a per- 
spective for examining intergovernmental relations. This perspective 
has horizontal and vertical dimensions as well as behavioral outcomes. 
First, the government is separated horizontally into both political and 
administrative arenas. Vertically, it is divided into central, territorial 
administrative, and local self-governing units. Both dimensions overlap 
and interact and, as such, they largely determine the behavioral char- 
acter of Thai intergovernmental relations. Second, the interaction of 
these dimensions results in two behavioral outcomes: (1) the division 
of political and administrative arenas gives rise to much confusion, 
conflict, and misunderstanding among central, territorial administra- 
tive, and local self-governing authorities; and (2) by integrating the 
horizontal and vertical dimensions, local self-governing units experi- 
ence a continuous leveling of local political processes. ‘This latter out- 
come is evidenced by the ascendancy of professional administrators 
over political positions and policy-making functions. The resulting 
political phenomenon can be best termed “administrative leveling of 
local political processes.” 


4 Raajngan Pracam Pii 2515, Krom Kaan Pokkhrong [1972 Annual Report of 
the Department of Local Administration] (Bangkok: Ministry of Interior, 1973), p. 3. 


FIGURE 1 
Structure of the Central and Subnational Governmental System 
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Major Changes and Ambiguities 


Intergovernmental relations in Thailand must be understood. 
within the context of important policy changes affecting central-local 
relations. Indeed, the present structure of intergovernmental relations 
is a culmination of attempts to solve, through adaptation of Western 
governmental forms, specific problems arising within the Thai political 
environment. 

The first major policy change took place in the 1890s in response 
to threats posed by Western colonial powers in Southeast Asia. King 
Chulalongkorn instituted a series of major administrative reforms for 
consolidating central authority over relatively antonomous provincial 
power centers.5 He did this by eroding the power bases of traditional 
provincial leaders without endangering the monarchy’s monopoly of 
power. Thus the central government gained power and control at the 
expense of local authorities. In doing so, the monarchy initiated a 
deconcentrated system of administration wherein officials were as- 
signed by the central government to a new provincial administrative 
structure. The administrative reforms of the 1890s resulted in linking 
the state into a centralized political and administrative whole. Most 
important, they established the basic authority relations between the 
central government and the territorial administrative units that re- 
main entrenched today. 

In 1932, another major structural change that altered the nature 
of Thai intergovernmental relations was an outgrowth of administra- 
tive reforms. A group of Western-educated civil servants and military, 
a product of the earlier reforms, engineered a bloodless coup d’etat 
that effectively deposed the absolute monarchy.® Known as the demo- 
cratic Revolution of 1932, it resulted in basic political reforms in the 
direction of Western-style democracy. Accordingly, major institutional 
changes took place at the central level; a constitution, parliament, 
cabinet, and elections were introduced into a political culture best 
known for its previous experience with patrimonial institutions and 
authority. 

The 1932 political reforms in turn were generalized to the sub- 
national level. In 1933, for example, municipalities were created as 
relatively autonomous self-governing units. While they were expected 
to provide basic services for urbanizing areas, they also were expected 
to function as training schools for grassroots democracy. Thus, the 
political structure of municipalities became modeled after the central 


5 James Ansil Ramsay, “Modernization and Centralization in Northern Thai- 
land, 1875-1910,” Journal of Southeast Asian Studies, 1 (March 1976), pp. 16-32; 
Walter F. Vella, The Impact of the West on Government in Thailand (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1955); and Michael Vickery, “Thai Regional Elites 
and the Reform of King Chulalongkorn,” Journal of Asian Studies, 4 (August 1970), 
pp. 863-882. 

6 Thawatt Mokarapong, History of the Thai Revolution: A Study in Political 
Behavior (Bangkok: Siva Phorn, 1972), p. 224. 
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political institutions; popularly elected assemblies were created and, 
following parliamentary principles of executive leadership and re- 
sponsibility, executive councils were composed of mayors and coun- 
cilors who were chosen by assembly members.’ 

Occurring at different times and in response to different political 
problems, the reforms of the 1890s and 1932 eventually created unan- 
ticipated problems for the Thai political system. While administrative 
efficiency and effectiveness were the major goals of the 1890s, democ- 
racy was the ostensible central purpose of the Revolution of 1932. 
Together, these different objectives were mixed in a rather ambiguous 
manner. Moreover, they created a major dilemma for Thai leaders: 
the relationship between democracy and competent government was 
unclear and seemingly contradictory in both principle and practice. 
For example, the objective of democracy was largely political, involv- 
ing participation of the general citizenry and politicians. The second 
objective, competent government, was mainly administrative, involv- 
ing the implementation of policies and the delivery of public services 
by career civil servants and public employees. 

After the Revolution of 1932, the military and bureaucracy at- 
tempted to resolve many of the ambiguities and dilemmas inherent in 
the reformed governmental structures. Most important of all, many 
officials became disillusioned with Western-style democracy. Some 
viewed such democracy as totally impractical for achieving competent 
government. Others felt that their fellow Thai needed many years of 
education and experience before democracy would become productive 
within the Thai political culture. 

Indeed, ‘Thailand experienced many difficulties with its new 
democracy. Instead of becoming responsive to the needs of the people, 
‘democratic politics appeared most productive for a new class of poli- 
ticians. Although they were inexperienced, politicians were seemingly 
more competent at arousing a crowd, gaining a vote, retaining an as- 
sembly seat, and advancing to higher political positions than with con- 
ducting the more important, yet mundane, routines of government.’ 
In the meantime, military coup d’etats abolished democracy in the 
mame of competent government. Military dictatorship, evidenced by 


7 The origins and development of Thai municipal government are examined. 
in Chowong Chayabutra, A Comparative Study of Local Government in Thailand 
and England (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Exeter, 1965); and 
Choop Karnjanaprakorn, Municipal Government in Thailand as an Institution and 
Process of Self-Government (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana University, 
1959). 

8 The problem of Thai politicians generally follows the bureaucratic imbalance 
theory expounded by Pye and Riggs. Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and 
Nation Building: Burma’s Search for Identity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1962), p. 98, and Aspects of Political Development (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 
1966), pp. 19-21. Fred W. Riggs’ writings on this subject are legion. In particular, 
see his “Bureaucrats and Political Development: A Paradoxical View,” in Bureauc- 
racy and Political Development, in Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963), pp. 120-167; and Administrative Reform and Political 
Responsiveness: A Theory of Dynamic Balancing (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1970). 
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fourteen coups between 1932 and 1977, was the general rule and demo- 
cratic politics the exception to military rule. 

Thai democracy, measured by any yardstick, was a failure. Yet no 
one was willing to be that blunt about it in public. Instead, military 
leaders maintained the semblance of democracy by issuing interim 
constitutions, appointing members to what had been elected assem- 
blies, and promising future restoration of full democratic rights and 
civilian rule—a form of “guided democracy.” As such, Thai leaders 
managed to rationalize military rule by viewing their political system 
as underdeveloped; the Thai people had to be educated and economi- 
cally developed before experimenting again with Western-style democ- 
racy. Because of this, ‘Thailand developed a pragmatic rather than 
ideological political orientation. The goal was to govern efficiently and 
effectively—i.e., to deliver public services rather than to engage in 
ritualistic and unproductive democracy. Given the scarce resources of 
Thailand, competent government could be justified while democracy 
was considered a luxury only wealthy Western nations could afford. 


Politico-Administrative Roles 


The cumulative effect of these major policy changes is a distinct 
contemporay pattern of intergovernmental relations in Thailand. 
Politics and administration are both dichotomized and integrated into 
a politico-administrative structure for allocating authority, performing 
prescribed functions, linking units, and channeling behavior. Author- 
ity is centralized and responsibilities are decentralized. Furthermore, 
while democratic politics is symbolized by the presence of elections 
and representative assemblies in local self-governing units, the efficient 
and effective administration of these units is placed under the close 
administrative scrutiny of central authorities within the Ministry of 
Interior. Thus, electoral politics is decentralized whereas major policy 
making and administration are both centralized and deconcentrated. 

Given such a structural situation, role conflicts inevitably arise 
for key actors within the structure. For example, in the case of terri- 
torial administrative units, commune and village headmen are elected 
by popular vote. But once elected, they also are legally designated as. 
administrative personnel. Moreover, they are placed under the direct 
administrative control of district officers and governors. Within the 
Thai lexicon, these headmen are elected administrators rather tham 


8In the Thai language a basic distinction is made between “politics” (kaan 
myang) and “housekeeping” (kaan baan). “Politics” usually is reserved for the legiti- 
mate behavior of politicians at the national level. “Housekeeping” is an expectation: 
referring to the legitimate behavior of locally elected officials; they are supposed to 
play the role of “father of the house” (phau baan), which means performing house- 
keeping functions. They are not supposed to “play politics” (len kaan myang). 
Thus, the Thai conception of local government is very similar to the French notion 
that local government is local administration rather than local politics. 
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appointed administrators? Consequently, it frequently is unclear 
whether the synoptic role of commune and village headmen is to repre- 
sent central government policies or to respond to and represent local 
residents’ needs.1° 

Central officials, however, see no such role confusion. ‘They expect 
all territorial administrative officials, elected or appointed, to adhere 
to laws, rules, and regulations for implementing central level policies. 
Accumulating and exercising power for shaping policies in response 
to demands of electoral constituencies is deemed improper behavior," 
and. elected administrators should not become local level politicians. 

Within the territorial administrative system, administrative link- 
ages still operate according to post-1890 organizational principles and 
objectives. While these linkages were designed to level potentially 
threatening political forces arising outside the central political arena, 
they also have important political implications for the present structure 
of intergovernmental relations. For example, most political demands 
arising outside of Bangkok are either filtered through the central politi- 
cal institutions of parliament, cabinet, and prime minister or, alterna- 
tively, channeled into the lower levels of the administrative arena at 
the policy implementation stage. Because of this structural situation, 
political demands often take the form of resistance, protest, threats, 
and corruption at the level of the appointed administrator. Hence, 
administrators in the provinces must cope with local level political 
demands. 

A similar situation obtains for local self-governing units. Take, 
for example, municipalities. While policy making is theoretically a 
function of locally elected assemblies, mayors, and councilors, in prac- 
tice municipalities possess very little authority. Major authority, espe- 
cially concerning finance and personnel, is maintained by central off- 
cials in the Ministry of Interior and by provincial governors. They 
make important decisions for municipalities as well as supervise and 
control most decisions of municipalities. Responsibilities, in contrast 
to authority, are mainly assigned to municipalities. Furthermore, 
politics is decentralized in form whereas administration is both cen- 
tralized and deconcentrated in actual practice. Consequently, local 
political arenas are subordinate to administrative arenas. ‘The basic 
features of this comprehensive politico-administrative structure for the 
municipal government system are presented in Figure 2. 


10 The problem of role confusion at the local level is examined in Michael 
Moerman, “A Thai Village Headman as a Synaptic Leader,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, 28 (May 1969), pp. 535-549; and Charles F. Keyes, “Local Leadership in 
Rural Thailand,” in Fred R. von der Mehden and David A. Wilson (eds.), Local 
Authority and Administration in Thailand, (Report No. 1, Academic Advisory Coun- 
‘cil for Thailand, University of California, Los Angeles, 1970), pp. 92-127. 

11 Nicolaas Luykx, “Rural Government in the Strategy of Agricultural Develop- 
ment,” in John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (eds.), Approaches to Develop- 
ment: Politics, Administration, and Change, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), pp. 
113-131. 


FIGURE 2 


Politico-Administrative Structure of the Thai Municipal Government 
System by Horizontal and Vertical Dimensions and by Objectives 
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Many Thai, especially those familiar with Western principles of 
federalism and who understand municipal government as primarily a 
political process for promoting grassroots democracy, view such a sys- 
tem as contradictory in both principle and practice.1? For them, both 
politics and administration should be decentralized simultaneously in 
order to have “true” democracy. Both to centralize and deconcentrate 
administrative control means projecting the appearance of democracy 
in formal governmental structures while assigning all major decision- 
making authority to central administrators.*8 


Administrative Leveling of Local Political Processes 


Since the creation of municipal government in 1933, municipali- 
ties have come increasingly under the control of central officials. Two 
major reasons explain this trend toward greater centralization: (1) the 
general failure of democratic politics throughout the nation as well as 
the frequent political instability and corruption witnin municipalities, 
and (2) the existence of many financial and personnel constraints that 
prevent municipalities from fully performing their basic assigned 
functions. For these reasons, central officials feel municipalities are 
politically and administratively incapable of providing essential pub- 
lic services. Hence, the need for more centralization in the face of weak 
political and administrative capabilities is a dominant theme in rela- 
tions between central and local officials. 

Central officials evaluate local level politics in terms of admini- 
strative criteria. Underlying their criticisms of municipal government 
performance is a particular administrative perspective that affects policy 
orientations in intergovernmental] relations. Representing this perspec- 
tive are the notions that 


most executive council members behave like politicians rather than 
executives. They are more interested in gaining power and benefits and 
building political groups than in good administration... . 

Municipalities at present still do not provide the services they 
should. This is because the executive council and assembly members do 
not behave democratically; instead, they attempt to use their political 
authority to overthrow each other, until the result is that the central 
government must appoint new executive council and assembly members 
for the people. This is done in order to keep municipalities away from 
politics, so that municipal administration can be conducted orderly and 
with discipline.14 


12 See, for instance, Karnjanaprakorn, Municipal Government in Thailand. 

13 Indicative of the degree of central control over municipalities is the fact 
that all municipal expenditures involving more than $100 must be approved by the 
governor; and those of more than $2,500 also must receive approval from the 
Ministry of Interior. Thailand, Rabiab Krasuang Mahathai Waduai Kaan Faakn- 
gen, Kaan Beakcajngen, Kaan Raksaangen, la Kaan Truadngen Tesaban, P.S. 2501 
[Ministry of Interior Regulation of 1958 Governing Municipal Money Deposits, 
Withdrawals, Maintenance, and Inspections], Section 19. 

14Chaiaphon Samphawngen, Amnat la Naathii Khong Palad Tesaban [The 
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The administrative perspective places primary emphasis upon 
achieving administrative goals and thereby views politics as unneces- 
sary at the municipal level. Locally elected representatives, for exam- 
ple, are perceived to be more concerned with “playing politics” than 
with providing basic services, such as street maintenance, market clean- 
liness, and garbage disposal. These services are seen as routine ad- 
ministrative functions that can be best performed without much poli- 
tics. After all, municipalities are never faced with life or death issues. 
Playing politics, instead, often results in political instability, indecisive- 
ness in decision making, and corruption. Furthermore, mayors are 
usually small town merchants who are unfamiliar with the conduct of 
government.15 

And still worse from an administrative perspective is the conclu- 
sion that mayors also conduct municipal government whimsically, on 
the basis of personality rather than according to rules, regulations, 
and procedures. While administrators desire greater stability and pre- 
dictability, such is seldom evident in their relationships with mayors. 
‘Thus the behavior of mayors presents persistent problems for admini- 
strators. For example, during a training seminar for municipal clerks, 
one official represented the overwhelming consensus of the chief ad- 
ministrative officers who work closely with mayors: 


I’ve always studied their [executive council members] personalities and 
habits. Most are merchants, businessmen, or ordinary people. They 
have never been government officials or served in third, second, or 
first-grade positions before. They do not know about subordinates in 
government—that the life of a government official involves discipline, 
customs, traditions, rules, and regulations. We don’t get along because 
they don’t understand the life of government officials.16 


Similar orientations are evident from questionnaire responses of mu- 
nicipal clerks: 80.4% agreed that “municipal officials have their own 
system of traditions which executive councils hardly understand,” and 
79% felt that “most mayors do not understand good principles and 
practices of administration.”!7 Consequently, politics and mayoral be- 
havior are considered to be major constraints on municipal govern- 
ment performance. 


Authority of the Municipal Clerk] (unpublished M.A. thesis, The National Institute 
of Development Administration, Bangkok, 1968), pp. 86-88. 

15 Data on the backgrounds of mayors in 1973 showed that 75% were merchants 
or businessmen, few had prior experience in government administration, and most 
came from small provincial or district towns. Background statistics on mayors are 
compiled in the Election Division, Department of Local Administration, Ministry 
of Interior, Bangkok. 

16 Conversation transcribed from my tapes of the “Orientation and Promotion 
Meeting for First and Second-Grade Municipal Clerks and Assistant Municipal 
Clerks,” Ministry of Interior, Bangkok, September 12, 1973. 

17 Municipal clerks and mayors completed 225 Likert-type agree-disagree items, 
These figures represent a response rate of 66.1% (n=:78) for municipal clerks. 
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Proposals for improving municipal government performance, like 
problem definition, are based upon this administrative perspective. Not 
surprisingly, most proposals focus on upgrading executive leadership 
by administrative means. Aimed at the municipal political arena, three 
major strategies are used by the Ministry of Interior at different times: 
(1) establish minimum educational requirements for candidates run- 
ning in assembly elections; (2) appoint honest and competent assem- 
blymen, mayors, and councilors and place them under the immediate 
supervisory control of governors; and (3) provide administrative train- 
ing for mayors by requiring that they attend training seminars that 
focus on learning rules, regulations, and modern administrative meth- 
ods. Together these strategies are expected to lessen local political con- 
flicts and corruption as well as increase the administrative competence 
of elected leaders. 

The most popular proposal for improving municipal government 
performance focuses on the administrative arena; however, it is de- 
signed to affect the political arena. Proposed many times since 1953,18 
it aims at replacing the present municipal system with a Thai adapta- 
tion of the American council-manager form of municipal government. 
This Thai version of the council-manager scheme would create the 
professional administrative position of city manager, a position en- 
compassing both policy making and policy implementation authority. 
Furthermore, the city manager would be recruited, trained, appointed, 
transferred, and disciplined by the Ministry of Interior. As for elected 
assemblymen and mayors, they would be given mainly policy review 
authority and ceremonial duties. 

The political implications of the council-manager proposal are 
obvious: power would shift substantially from locally elected leaders 
to centrally appointed city managers. Perhaps because of this and other 
political reasons, council-manager proposals never received approval 
from the central political arena. Instead, officials in the Ministry of 
Interior were assigned the task of improving municipal government 
performance within both the limitations and potentials of the existing 
structure. Accordingly, during the 1960s central officials focused upon 
energizing the key resources underlying municipal government perfor- 
mance: finance, personnel, and management. Major emphasis was 
placed upon developing personnel and management strategies. These 
strategies, in turn, focused upon the role of the key administrative 
officer within the municipal administrative organization—the munici- 
pal clerk. 


18 Discussions of these proposals are found in Thawat Thaneemit and Prachiad 
Skulwongse, “Rabop Phuucadkaan Kab Kaan Tesaban Khong Pretheed Thai” [The 
City Manager and the Municipal System in Thailand], The Thai Journal of Public 
Administration, 2 (October 1963), pp. 191-248; and Thawat Thaneemit, Kaan Prab- 
prung Tesaban Duai Rabop Phuucadkaan [Improving Thai Municipal Administra- 
tion by Using the City Manager Plan] (unpublished M.A. thesis, The National In- 
stitute of Development Administration, Bangkok, 1966). 
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Central officials expected municipal clerks to reinforce administra- 
tive competency vis-a-vis assemblymen, mayors, and councilors. Hence, 
politics and administration were theoretically separated into policy 
making and policy implementation spheres of action. The Ministry 
of Interior controlled this position in order to insure that municipali- 
ties had adequate legal-managerial expertise and permanent leader- 
ship in the face of potential assembly and executive council weaknesses. 

While the municipal clerk position was expected to provide stable 
and predictable administrative leadership for municipalities by clearly 
separating policy making from policy implementation functions, in 
practice this expectation largely went unfulfilled. Instead, the theoreti- 
cal separation of politics from administration became unclear in ac- 
tual practice. As a result, municipal clerks became embroiled in numer- 
ous controversies with mayors. Most centered on the issue of who had 
authority and responsibility for routine administrative matters—the 
mayor or municipal clerk? First, municipal clerks accused mayors of 
by-passing the formal chain of command by communicating directly 
with their subordinates; consequently, mayors interfered with their 
authority and responsibilities. Second, the interference of mayors re- 
sulted in displacing the position of municipal clerk within the formal 
structure. Finally, an informal structure, dominated by mayors and 
competing factions, evolved in most municipal administrative organi- 
zations./® In short, municipal clerks were powerless and thus could not 
fully perform their expected roles.?° 

During the 1960s central officials, recognizing many of these prob- 
lems, decided to upgrade and professionalize the position of municipal 
clerk further. The objective was to begin producing a new type of 
municipal clerk who, on the basis of professional expertise, personality, 
and initiative, would dominate mayors. ‘This, then, would create a new 
informal structure in which municipal clerks would function as city 
managers in all but name. It would rid many municipalities of unpro- 
ductive politics and,°iministratively incompetent mayors. 


19 In 1974 municipat ierks in 57.9% of the municipalities indicated to me that 
at least two or more informal groups functioned within their offices. Most groups 
were aligned with either a previous mayor or the present mayor. For an examina- 
tion of the origins and consequences of these informal structures, see Thaneemit 
and Skulwongse, “Rabop Phuucadkaan”; and Ronald L. Krannich, Mayors and 
Managers in Thailand: The Struggle for Political Life in Administrative Settings 
(Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Center for International Studies, 1978), pp. 101-127. 

20 Problems associated with the municipal clerk position are documented mainly 
in the Thai language literature. In particular, see Samphawngen, Amnat lae 
Naathii; Prawat Atipanya, Amnat Naathii Khong Palad Tesaban Nai Kaan Borihan 
Ngan Thong Thin [The Authority of the Municipal Clerk in Local Government] 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, Thammasat University, Bangkok, 1966); Wiri Thansanon, 
Amnat Naathii Khong Palad Tesaban Nai Thana Hua Naa Ngan Fai Pragam [The 
Authority of the Municipal Clerk as Head of Routine Administration] (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, The National Institute of Development Administration, Bangkok, 1969); 
and Thawin Praison, Phawa Phuu Nam Thang Kaan Borihan Khong Naayok Tesa- 
montri [Administrative Leadership of Mayors] (unpublished M.A. thesis, The Na- 
tional Institute of Development Administration, Bangkok, 1966). 
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The underlying rationale for this new strategy was simple. Im- 
mersed in a plethora of rules, regulations, and procedures, and but- 
tressed by municipal clerks possessing policy making and policy im- 
plementation expertise, mayors would have few alternatives other than 
to turn to municipal clerks for policy assistance. Addressing a meeting 
of municipal clerks in 1973, the key central official in charge of man- 
aging this new strategy stated: 


In reality I know the municipal clerk is hardly seen as important in the 
eyes of the people. There are many reasons for this. Legally we [munici- 
pal clerks] have much authority. But in actual practice, we have very 
little authority. And what little authority we do have cannot be fully 
utilized, because there are those above us, below us, and beside us. ‘They 
are higher, lower, and equal to us. This is our environment. For exam- 
ple, above us are the assemblymen, councilors, mayor, governor, and 
Department of Local Administration; beside us are the people; and 
below us are our subordinates. . . . [The question is] how do we best 
handle the people above us and below us for the benefit of our work? 
... What we most need, at an individual level, are the following: good 
knowledge, good behavior, good practices, good socializing, and good 
initiative.21 


Being able to handle others, then, became a new form of administra- 
tive politics for controlling local level political arenas. From the per- 
spectives of central officials, this would have to do until the council- 
manager plan is approved. 

The success of this new personnel and management strategy is ap- 
parent in many municipalities. There exist numerous examples of 
municipal clerks dominating or having major influence over their 
mayors.” Recruitment and training policies of central officials con- 
tinue to be adjusted toward producing more city manager-type munici- 
pal clerks. And in some cases success can be measured by the numerous 
letters received from mayors requesting the central officials to refrain 
from transferring a particular municipal clerk: 


When conducting my work it is necessary to rely on the municipal clerk 
in order to coordinate activities. He is very important. My municipal 
clerk gets much cooperation from me; he’s very diligent, has initiative, 
is honest and accurate, and does his work quickly. His subordinates re- 


21 “Orientation and Promotion Meeting.” 

22'This generalization is based upon interviews with central and local officials. 
In the former case, officials in the Department of Local Administration were asked, 
on the basis of reputation, to classify municipalities according to whether or not 
mayors were dominated by municipal clerks. Ten percent of the municipalities 
were identified as having a dominate municipal clerk; an equal percentage were said 
to be dominated by mayors; and the remaining 80% were seen as in a state of flux. 
Municipal clerks who dominated their mayors were considered by central officials 
to be the most outstanding; these individuals tended to dominate wherever they 
were assigned. Central officials attributed this behavior largely to the exceptional 
personalities, expertise, and leadership skills of each municipal clerk. 
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spect him. When I heard that you would soon transfer many municipal 
clerks, I wanted to ask your mercy in not transferring mine. Please don’t. 
I'll be very grateful if you grant my request. If there’s anything I can do 
for you, just let me know.23 


Such letters reassure the central officials that their strategy is working 
im some municipalities. 

The trend toward emphasizing administrative competency at the 
expense of the municipal political arena is firmly established today. 
Intergovernmental relations are characterized by major administrative 
inroads into and dominance of local political processes. Democratic 
politics is mainly symbolic as professional administrators continue to 
erode powers associated with the policy functions of elected local lead- 
ers. Political and administrative roles are no longer neatly separated 
in either theory or practice. As central officials stress the necessity to 
professionalize municipal clerks further, they continue to upgrade re- 
cruitment and training processes for this purpose. While they have 
made some progress, they are eager to accomplish more. 

But all is not well at the municipal level. Both the formal and in- 
formal structure of relationships have a definitive impact on the for- 
mation of certain attitudes toward the central government. The issue 
of central authority remains salient in the orientations of mayors and 
municipal clerks. For example, 97.7% of the mayors agree that the 
municipal system is too centralized. Municipal clerks are in similar 
agreement (89.5%), and, in addition, 89.3% feel that the central ofh- 
cials in charge or controlling municipalities should belong to the mu- 
nicipal personnel system rather than remain members of the central 
government personnel system.24 And from municipal clerk evaluations 
of these central officials, nearly 50% conclude that central officials are 
inexperienced and understand neither the problems of municipal gov- 
ernment nor the difficulties of municipal clerks.?5 

The difficulties municipal clerks experience with municipal elected 
officials are related to political problems and the administrative per- 
spective. For example, while most mayors perceive themselves to be 
elected administrators rather than politicians, most municipal clerks 
believe mayors are very political: 97.3% agree that executive council 
members behave more like politicians than administrators. Further- 
more, 96% of them feel that administrators know the needs of the 
people much better than politicians, and 92.1% agree that they are 
better qualified to make policy decisions than mayors or councilors. 


28 Letter addressed to the Director-General, Department of Local Administra- 
tion, Ministry of Interior, Bangkok, June 6, 1973. 

24 These figures represent questionnaire response rates of 37.3% (n--44) for 
mayors and 66.7% (n=78) for municipal clerks. 

25 Municipal clerks were asked to evaluate central officials according to a check- 
list of fourteen positive and negative behavioral characteristics. The evaluation 
procedure and data analysis are presented in Krannich, Mayors and Managers in 
Thailand, pp. 105-107. 
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These attitudes are related to ongoing conflicts with mayors. For ex- 
ample, in specifying the degree of municipal clerk-mayor conflict, mu- 
nicipal clerks were asked to evaluate their mayors on 99 behavioral 
characteristics. An analysis of this data indicates that municipal clerks 
in 27% of the municipalities experience serious conflicts with their 
mayors. According to municipal clerks, the major reason for these con- 
flicts is mayors’ interference with their authority and responsibilities, 

Conflicts with mayors and the ambiguities and dilemmas of Thai 
democracy are evident in the attitudes of municipal clerks. While 
92.2% of the municipal clerks feel that democracy is the best form of 
government, 65.3% also believe that municipal government functions 
best without elections. This seeming contradiction represents a mid- 
dle-view of democracy: municipalities can have too much democracy 
to the point where democracy becomes dysfunctional for municipal 
government performance. 

Overall, the general direction in the attitude of both mayors and 
municipal clerks is toward increasing alienation from central officials. 
Municipal clerk attitudes, however, are also very antagonistic toward 
mayors and politics in general. 


Future implications 


A politico-administrative dimension is readily apparent in inter- 
governmental relations of Thailand. Standard intergovernmental is- 
sues, especially concerning centralization versus decentralization and. 
conflict versus cooperation, are evident within the Thai unitary struc- 
ture of deconcentrated government. Underlying this structure, how- 
ever, are more basic policy issues—the relative productivity of both 
politics and administration, and the relationship between the politi- 
cal and administrative arenas. 

Major administrative reforms preceded political reforms in Thai- 
land. While the administrative reforms of the 1890s have become insti- 
tutionalized at both the central and local levels, the political reforms 
of 1932 have not. Instead, administrative values predominate in assess- 
ing municipal government performance, proposing major policy 
changes, implementing personnel and management strategies, and de- 
termining conflicts among key municipal actors. Consequently, ad- 
ministrative values influence the pattern of intergovernmental rela- 
tions in Thailand. 

Thai intergovernmental relations are political. While the issue 
of centralization versus decentralization is very prevalent in the orien- 
tations of local officials, it is less important to central officials. The 
major issue for central officials is politics. They are eager to decentral- 
ize, but they continuously face the problem of decentralizing central 
administrative authority to local political arenas. ‘These arenas, in 
turn, cannot be trusted to produce the expected efficient and effective 
delivery of public services. Faced with this dilemma, and despite their 
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general sympathy with the idea of democracy, administrative values 
and performance demands of central officials lead to a pragmatic em- 
phasis on dominating local political processes by administrative 
means. 

The problems of municipal governments will most likely con- 
tinue on their present course. While municipal governments are 
neither wholly democratic nor competent, they do provide political 
opportunities for citizens, politicians, and administrators. But more 
important, these governments possess weak political and administra- 
tive capacities to govern, and these are not likely to improve within 
the foreseeable future. Thus, as the problems of urbanization increase, 
municipal governments can expect to experience serious difficulties 
in both performing their present functions and responding to new and 
expanded demands. Given the inability of local institutions to cope 
with increasing demands and more complex functions, local level po- 
litical demands will be placed increasingly upon the administrative 
arena and the central political institutions. When this happens, ad- 
ministrators and central political institutions can also expect to en- 
counter serious difficulties in governing. The central government sim- 
ply does not have the time, money, personnel, and expertise to cope 
with local problems. 

In the meantime, decentralization will probably take place in 
response to central government successes at both developing adequate 
control systems and dominating mayors with municipal clerks. Politi- 
cal objectives most likely will be subordinated to administrative needs. 
Accordingly, the future of intergovernmental relations in Thailand 
appears to be in the direction of further administrative leveling of 
local political processes. 


RONALD L. KRANNICH is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Old 
Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF KOREA’S 10th 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ELECTION 





C. |. Eugene Kim* 


Tue 101TH KOREAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY election since 
the country became independent in 1948 was held on December 12, 
1978. It was the second election under President Park’s Yushin (national 
revitalization) constitution, which heralded the Fourth Korean Repub- 
lic in 1972.1 Given the extraordinary structure of the Yushin constitu- 
tion and emergency decrees that are still operative, one could debate 
the significance of any election campaign in Korea,? but no Korean 
regime has been able to forego an electoral process altogether. The 
latent force of democracy is undeniable, and periodic elections have 
been held in Korea for 30 years. 

Some earlier studies of these elections have concluded that: (1) 
Voters have become increasingly sophisticated about elections and their 
candidate choices; (2) Voters tend to reject the incumbent candidates 
of the ruling party more than candidates of the opposition parties; 
(3) Voters have weak party identification and a negative image of parties 
and party politicians; and (4) Urban voters, students, and intellectuals 
tend to support opposition parties, whereas rural voters tend to support 
the government and ruling party. This paper will attempt to address 


* Western Michigan University has been most generous in granting a habbatical 
leave to the author for the 1978-1979 academic year to pursue his research in Korea 
and Southeast Asia. 

1 For an analysis of the Yushin Constitution, see C. I. Eugene Kim, “Korea at 
the Crossroads: The Birth of the Fourth Republic,” Pacific Affeirs, 46:2 (Summer 
1973), pp. 218-231. 

2See “Politics, Political Parties and Election,” Shin-Dong-A (November 1978), 
pp. 70-83. See also C. I. Eugene Kim, “Emergency, Development and Human Rights: 
South Korea,” Asian Survey, XVIII:4 (April 1978), pp. 363-378. 

8C. I. Eugene Kim and Young W. Kihl, eds., Party Politics and Elections in 
Korea (Washington, D.C.: The Research Institute on Korean Affairs, 1976), Chapter 1, 
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the question of how the 1978 election conforms to these findings. 

No one was sure when an election would be held for the 10th 
National Assembly until the date was finally announced by President 
Park on November 24, 1978.4 This election, as in 1973, was to be pub- 
licly managed with no free-swinging campaigning. The election law 
detziled a set of specifications. It also underlined the necessity for 
giving all candidates an equal opportunity for exposure and speech- 
making. Election rallies were to be publicly supervised, and all the 
candidates were asked to appear at the rallies, where each would be 
given a limited time to speak. All electoral fanfare, including door-to- 
door canvassing and display of individual placards, was prohibited. 
Regulations allowed display of wall posters only at specified locations 
determined by an election management committee in each district. 

According to the Jaw, furthermore, all candidates had to register 
with the district election management committee by November 29 and 
deposit their fees—3,000,000 won (about US $6,000) for party-endorsed 
candidates and 5,000,000 won (about US $10,000) for independent can- 
didates.6 Any candidate who failed to poll one-third of the votes cast 
would forfeit the deposit. Dates and places for collective appearance 
rallies were to be announced by December 1, and official campaigning 
would begin on the following day and end by December 11. Thus, the 
candidates were given only 10 days in which to campaign. 

The Yushin constitution called for minimum amounts of elec- 
tionezering, but rumors about an impending National Assembly elec- 
tion abounded as early as summer 1978. Parties had already begun their 
candidate endorsement processes. Some observers had predicted that 
the election would occur in December, but many more had predicted 
early 1979. 

The ruling DRP (Democratic-Republican Party) seemed much 
better prepared to face the election than its major opposition, the NDP 
(New Democratic Party). As the government party, the DRP would ride 
on the record of progress experienced by Korea since the party achieved 
power, with Park as president, in 1963. The DRP was also much better 
organized and proved more financially resourceful than the NDP. As 
heac. of the Party, President Park disallowed any public bickering in 
the candidate endorsement process. ‘The DRP party-endorsed candidate 
list was soon completed and made public. 

The NDP, on the other hand, was internally divided, with many 
fractional leaders contending for party endorsement of their followers. 
Altogether nine NDP factional groups were identified in the press, 
with the group led by Lee Ch’ol-song, the party spokesman command- 


See also Ki-shik Hahn, “Underlying Factors in Political Party Organization and 
Elections,” in Edward R. Wright, ed., Korean Politics in Transition (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1975), pp. 85-103. 

4 The election law is discussed in Sung-il Choi, “The Meaning of the 1972 Elec- 
toral Reforms,” Asian Survey, XIII:12 (December 1973), pp. 1092-1101. 

5 Deposit fees were increased since the 1973 election. 
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ing the largest number of endorsed candidates. The whole process of 
candidate selection was excruciating for the NDP. 

The DRP had good reason to be complacent about the coming 
election. President Park had already won his second six-year term under 
the Yushin constitution through the well-managed presidential election 
process conducted by the National Conference for Unification (NCU). 
This nonpartisan body elected him president on July 7, 1978 by 2,5777 
votes out of 2,578 ballots cast—one vote was declared invalid.’ 

The Yushin constitution also empowers the NCU to select one- 
third (77) of the National Assembly members recommended by the 
President. In other words, the President is to hand-pick 77 members 
for the National Assembly and the NCU rubber-stamps the whole slate. 
This so-called Yujonghoe (literally, Friends of Government Association) 
is usually drawn through a careful, political balancing act and it in- 
cludes many from the intellectual-academic and business communities. 
It is President Park’s direct legislative arm and it is to be nonpartisan. 
The Yujonghoe members are not allowed political party membership, 
but they are appointed by Park, who also is head of the DRP. The 
DRP, therefore, can count on the Yujonghoe’s support in the legisla- 
ture. Thus assured of one-third membership in the National Assembly, 
Park’s DRP could modestly aim for election of only one candidate in 
each of the two-member electoral districts. Already through a gerry- 
mandering device, the National Assembly electoral system had been 
organized into a two-member district system after the 1973 election. 
‘There were altogether 77 electoral districts, and the DRP ran only one 
candidate in each district. The DRP was seemingly content with win- 
ning only one of the two Assembly seats assigned to the district. 

The hoped-for DRP and NDP “honeymoon” was not to be real- 
ized. The NDP relied on its traditional urban support to challenge the 
DRP strategy by running more than one candidate in some urban dis- 
tricts—particularly in Seoul and Pusan, Korea’s two largest metropoli- 
tan areas. Altogether, the NDP ran 81 candidates. More than NDP 
aspirations, however, contributed to this DRP miscalculation. A third 
party, the Unification Party (UP), ran 60 candidates. Furthermore, the 
DRP was unable to gauge the mushrooming members of independent 
candidates. Altogether 252 independent candidates, almost twice the 
1973 figure, contended. Some of them were incumbent National As- 
semblymen, some were former national figures in their own right, and 
some were locally influential figures. A few ideologues who commanded 
their own resources were willing to make personal sacrifices in order to 
run. No districts ran only two major-party candidates; the average 
number of candidates for a district was six, resulting in a very con- 
fusing electoral picture. However, the election turned out to be one of 


6 Dong-a Ilbo, July 13 and December 28, 1978. 

7The NCU delegates were popularly elected on May 18, 1978. Of the 2,583 
delegates elected, one did after the election and four delegates were unable to at- 
tend the presidential election conference because of illness. 
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TABLE 1: Voter Turnout in the National Assembly Elections 


Republic National Assembly Election Percent Voter Turnout 
First Republic ist (1948-1950) 95.5 
(President Rhee) 
2nd (1950-1954) 91.9 
3rd (1954-1956) S11 
4th (1958-1960) 90.6 
Second Republic Sth (1960-1961) 84.3 
(Prime Minister Chang) 
Third Republic 6th (1963-1967) 72.1 
(President Park) 
7th (1967-1971) 76.1 
8th (1971-1973) 72.8 
Fourth Republic 9th (1973-1978) 72.9 
(President Park) 
10th (1978-1983) 77.1 


the fairest in South Korea electoral history. It was also one of the most 
lacklustre. 

The joint candidate appearances were held as scheduled, and the 
people were mobilized to attend them. Each candidate was given about 
30 minutes to speak. The people seemed uninterested, busy with their 
own affairs, and most of the rallies were lightly attended. Indeed, most 
of the electioneering was done behind the scenes through election 
brokers and party cadres. It turned out to be the most expensive elec- 
tion in Korean history—the average successful candidate would spend 
more than US $500,000. 

The election lacked major issues. The Yushin constitution and 
emergency decrees had prescribed the limits of each candidate’s airing 
of views. There were no major policy debates. It was also obvious that, 
whatever the election outcome, no transition of power would occur. 
The NDP asked for at least 77 seats in the National Assembly as neces- 
sary for meaningful opposition in the Park and DRP-controlled gov- 
ernment. Strangely, the DRP strategy was to support the NDP cause, 
advocating a two-major-party system and continued political stability 
and ‘economic development. 

. When all the votes were tallied, however, there were some sur- 
prises. ‘The voters defied all the predictions.® Seventy-seven percent of 
them turned out, the highest rate since the beginning of Park’s presi- 
dency. They also inflicted a major loss on the DRP, while failing to 
fulfill the NDP expectation of electing one candidate in each district. 

While the DRP showed the best success rate, more of its incum- 
bents than new candidates lost. Also more total votes were cast for the 
opposition NDP candidates (34.7%) than for the DRP candidates 


8 Dong-a Ilbo, December 12, 1978. 
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(30.9%). Twenty-two independent candidates were elected; altogether 
independents captured 27.2% of the total votes cast. The UP elected. 
only three candidates, and the total vote for UP candidates amounted 
to 7.2%, of the total votes cast. Particularly in urban areas, the NDP 
candidates amassed many more votes than their DRP opponents. While 
it is true that the NDP ran more candidates, particularly in urban 
areas. the fact remains that never before in Korean electoral history has 
the ruling party received fewer votes than the major opposition party.® 

Furthermore, the voters rejected many party notables and incum- 
bent National Assemblymen, electing younger and better-educated. 
members. Thirty incumbent National Assemblymen lost their seats, 
while voters elected 48 new faces. The youngest candidate elected was 
35 years old; the oldest was 72. On the whole, the successful NDP and- 
independent candidates were younger than the DRP and UP candi- 
dates (see Table 3). 

Perhaps the best way to characterize the 1978 National Assembly 
election in Korea is to describe it as a subtle interplay of two differing 
forces. On the one hand, the government ruling party attempted, to 
maintain political stability, continue with its forced modernization of 
the country, and mastermind a quiet election. On the other hand, the 
voters, dissatisfied with all the abuses of power associated with the long- 
time ruling party, wanted some meaningful personnel change in the 
government. Modernization is seldom an even occurrence, and its 
benefits are unequally distributed. The nation’s quick pace of modern- 
ization in recent years has also left many unsavory by-products within. 
the society. Income disparity is enormous and the country has been 
suffering from a high rate of inflation—-30% in 1978. In the final an- 
alysis, one must conclude that both of these forces won in the election. 

While the DRP suffered a loss in the election, its candidates en- 
joyed a better success rate than other party.and independent candi- 
dates. Korean voters in 1978 were not in a revolutionary mood. The 
DRP’s dominant status in the legislative process was not challenged. 
Its 68 elected members, together with the 77 NCU Yujonghoe (ap- 
pointed) members, gave it 145 members in the total of 231. Further- 
more, nine of 22 DRP candidates in Seoul and four of ten DRP can- 
didates in Pusan were elected. The DRP’s gerrymandering for its 
urban representation worked as well in 1978 as in the 1973 election. 

But the voters elected more NDP candidates in 1978 than in 1973, 
the NDP candidates received more votes than the DRP candidates, 
and more independent candidates were elected this time than in 1973. 
The success of many independent candidates came despite all odds 
against them. They had no ready-made organizations to work with, and 
the electoral period was too short to conduct a proper campaign. Many 
of them lost, since only 22 of the 252 were elected, but the fact that so 
many of them were elected 1s significant (see Table 4). 


9 Chosen Ilbo, Editorial, December 14, 1978. 
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TABLE 3: The Average Age of National Assembly Members (elected in 1978) 
separate EEN I EL AL A A te 


Party Average Age 
DRP Si 
NDP 49 
UP 34 
Independents 50 
Overall average 50 


In 1978, the voters’ dissatisfaction with an apparent rubber-stamp 
assembly that was controlled by the DRP and Yujonghoe (NUC- 
appointed) assemblymen and that approved the legislation proposed 
by the dominant executive was also shown in their rejection of many 
incumbent assemblymen. Among them were some who were well- 
known national figures. The voters seemed to search for new faces with 
good personal qualifications. 

Finally, however, the most significant aspect of this election was 
that Korean voters proved the possibility of an orderly, peaceful elec- 
toral process for themselves. Not a single incidence of violence was 
reported. The government tried to stay out of the process as much as 
possible. Though some candidates were charged by their opponents 
with campaign excesses, no police interference or local official meddling 
in the election was reported. The weather was excellent, and many 
voters dressed in their finery turned out to vote. If reticent to discuss 
politics with strangers, and if they appeared uninterested in politics 
generally, they still seemed to cherish their right of representation. 

Let us systematically review our discussion thus far. First, Korean 
voters again showed sophistication about the election process and their 
candidate choices. Primary ties are still important in the Korean elec- 
toral process. The candidate’s geographical base is a success factor. To 
many voters, local issues are more important than national issues. 
While a generalized lack of political knowledge about diverse national 
and international issues is noticeable among voters, this election has 
shown that many of them do understand the opposition’s role in the 
governmental process. They have also elected new faces who they be- 
lieved could help the districts and make the National Assembly a more 
active agent of government. 

Second, earlier studies have maintained that voters tend to reject 
the incumbent candidates of the ruling party more often than those of 
the opposition parties. In this election, however, the picture appears 
confusing. Thirty incumbent National Assemblymen failed to achieve 
reelection, including six DRP, nine NDP, two UP, and 13 independent 
candidates (including two former DRP and one NDP assemblymen who 
had failed to receive their party endorsements and ran as independents). 
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Table 4 shows in greater detail the success ratio of incumbent 
National Assemblymen for each party and independent candidates. Ac- 
cording to these figures, the DRP incumbent success ratio was highest 
and the independent success ratio lowest. Each major party, particularly 
the DRP, did its own house-cleaning and many incumbents failed to 
receive their party endorsement. Endorsed incumbents of each major 
party, therefore, were regarded as reelectable and safe in their districts 
-—especially since, as mentioned earlier, the election law favored the 
party-endorsed candidates. Yet six of the nine DRP losses were in- 
cumbents. For the NDP, this figure was nine of 20; for the UP, two of 
57; and for the independents, 13 of 230. One could conclude, therefore, 
that as before the incumbents of the ruling party are most likely to 
be numbered among its defeated candidates. However, incumbent party 
candidates are more likely than independent candidates to be re- 
elected. The major party candidates definitely benefited from their 
stand-by organizations and the activities of their party cadres, support 
that the independent candidates lacked. 

Third, as for voters’ weak party identification and their negative 
image of parties and party politicians, one must reaffirm the previous 
conclusion for this election. While no systematic survey data of the 
election are currently available, this election could hardly have im- 
proved the voters’ image of parties and party politicians. Korean voters 
traditionally have been unwilling to identify themselves with political 
parties. In this election, furthermore, they supported new candidates 
more willingly than in previous elections. They also elected more in- 
dependent candidates than in the 1973 election. Under the Yushin con- 
stitutional framework, the executive is the dominant force in national 
decision-making; the National Assembly tis only secondary. To the 
voters, party politicians and National Assemblymen have value only 
to the extent of their ability to bring immediate returns to their con- 
stituencies. 

Fourth, Korean voters in 1978 again substantiated the traditional 
urban-rural government and opposition party support patterns. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the government party’s gerrymandering helped its urban 
representation, but almost all successful DRP candidates in the urban 
areas were runners-up, placing far behind the NDP’s “gold medal’ 
winners. The percentage of votes received by NDP candidates in the 
urban areas was far greater than their national average. 

The government’s Saemaul (New Community) movement has con- 
tributed to rural improvement, but its wooing of intellectuals and stu- 
dents, who remain antiregime, has had little payoff. Students still en- 
gage in periodic antiregime demonstrations, and they are most closely 
watched by the government. 

Although Korea’s intellectuals and students harbor antipathy to- 
ward those who are in power, they are hard put to find a meaningful 
alternative to the Park regime and are the most frustrated groups in 
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TABLE 5: Major Party Votes in Select Urban Areas, 


Party Urban Areas All Areas 
DRP 26.7% 30.9% 
NDP 41.9% ; 34.7% 


NOTE: These include Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, Inchon, Kwangju, and Taefon. 





the midst of Korea’s economic growth. Recently, inflation has hit them 
hard. Above all, they want more freedom; the government, they feel, is 
unreasonably fearful of opposition and unnecessarily oppressive. Stu- 
dents particularly feel that they constitute the only meaningful opposi- 
tion to an authoritarian government. Their antiregime activities, how- 
ever, have been controlled and localized, and the mass media are not 
permitted to air their complaints. Yet they apparently gained enough 
sympathetic listeners among the voters of Korea’s 10th Mational Assem- 
bly election to inflict a major loss to the DRP and president Park’s 
government. 


C. I. EUGENE KIM is Professor of Political Science, Western Micrigan University, 
Kalamazoo. 
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TWO FACES OF POLITICAL ISLAM: 
IRAN AND PAKISTAN COMPARED 


Mohammed Ayoob* 


A GREAT DEAL of Western analysis—both academic and 
journalistic—regarding the increasing political role of Islam in the 
Muslim world, particularly in the strategic area in and around the 
Persian Gulf, suffers from confusion if not naivete. This confusion is 
evident at two levels. The first relates to the supposition that the sym- 
bolic use of seventh century Arabian punishments, such as cutting off 
arms of thieves and stoning of adulterers, forms the essence of Islam’s 
political revival, or, even more absurdly, that it is the major objective 
of the recent manifestation of political Islam. 

The second confusion is related to the efforts on the part of West- 
ern analysts, sometimes unwitting but more often deliberate, to paint 
all political manifestations of Islamic identity with the same: black 
brush. No effort is made to understand and analyze the different, and 
indeed very divergent, social and political goals for which the vehicle 
of Islam has been chosen and is being used by various leaders, groups, 
and parties in the heterogeneous Muslim world. ‘Thus Saudi attempts 
at enforced puritanism (except, of course, for the princely elite) with the 
help of the whip, the Pakistani attempt to legitimize military rule 
through the medium of Islam, and the Iranian effort to transform an 
unjust socioeconomic political order through the political weapon of 
Islam are all viewed as part of the same grand design. This, to put it 
mildly, is patently wrong. 

Islam, like any other religion or dogma, is open to various and 
varied interpretations. These interpretations, which in terms of polit- 


*The first draft of this paper was written for limited circulation as a working 
paper for the Strategic and Defence Studies Center of the Australian National 
University. 
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ical action can be called the operationalization of the concept of Islamic 
polity, differ greatly depending upon the political and social contexts 
in and the historical juncture at which they are so operationalized. 
‘They also vary depending upon who—person cr party—is the medium 
through which such operationalization takes place. 

Islam, in its politically operationalized form, therefore, can be 
used as a retrogressive or progressive force depending upon the goals 
and objectives such overt politicization of Islam is expected to achieve. 
This distinction has nowhere been demonstrated more clearly than by 
recent developments in two neighboring countries of the Persian Gulf- 
Indian Ocean littoral—Pakistan and Iran. While the Iranian develop- 
ments have been much more dramatic for a number of reasons—includ- 
ing the recent fundamental transformation of the Iranian polity, its 
position as the second largest exporter of oil, its contiguity to the Soviet 
Union, its impressive arms build-up, and its role in the 1970s as the local 
gendarme in the Gulf on behalf of Western powers, particularly the 
U.S.—the recent Pakistani experience, in its own way, has not been less 
illuminating for those who are interested in analyzing the role of reli- 
gion, and particularly of Islam, in political affairs. In fact, in the con- 
text of Iranian developments next door, it has provided an excellent 
comparison with its neighbor, which is all the more illuminating be- 
cause of the contrasting ways in which Islam has been used in the polit- 
ical lives of the two countries and the vastly different outcomes of the 
intrusion of Islam into the processes of political development in the 
two countries. 

To understand the two divergent and contrasting experiences one 
must start from the very beginning—the creation of the state of Pakistan 
in 1947 on the one hand and the 1905-1906 constitutionalist revolution 
in Iran (and the events that preceded it) on the other. In the case of 
Pakistan, Islam, from the very inception of the “Muslim homeland” in 
the Indian subcontinent, has formed in theory and particularly at the 
level of slogans an integral part of the official dogma evolved to justify 
the creation of Pakistan and the division of the Indian subcontinent in 
1947. While in the 1930s and the 1940s political Islam, particularly as 
defined by the far from religious leadership of the All-India Muslim 
League, was the ideology of the official opposition to the Indian na- 
tional mainstream, as represented by the Indian National Congress, 
from 1947 onward it became the primary instrument used to provide 
legitimacy not only to the state of Pakistan, but, even more important, 
to the regime that came to power in Pakistan under the banner of the 
Muslim League. 

Given the narrow social and political base of this regime and its 
successors through the 1950s and the 1960s, Islam as a political instru- 


1¥For details regarding the narrow base of Pakistan’s civil and military ruling 
elites in the 1950s and 1960s as well as the general course of Pakistan’s political 
development, see Mohammed Ayoob, “Pakistan’s Political Development, 1947-1970: 
A Bird’s Eye View,” Economic and Political Weekly, 6:3-5, Annual Number, January 
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ment came to be identified with these basically unpopular regimes pre- 
siding over an inequitable social, economic, and political order. While, 
on the one hand, the slogan “Islam in Danger” was used to whip up 
public hysteria against India, thereby giving Pakistan’s military estab- 
lishment much greater political clout, on the other hand, the same 
slogan was used to suppress domestic dissent—whether from the pro- 
vincial autonomists of East Pakistan and the NWFP, or from those 
democratic politicians who dared to challenge the existing regimes and 
to demand general elections in the country. It was no mere coincidence, 
therefore, that no general elections were held in Pakistan from 1947 to 
1970. By that time, however, political steam had been built up to such 
a level that elections, when they were finally held, set in motion the 
process that led to the break up of the country and the establishment 
of Bangladesh. 

The Pakistani elections of November 1970 were important because 
they resulted in the emergence of Bangladesh, but they were even more 
important because, from the point of view of the truncated (West) 
Pakistan, for the first time they demonstrated convincingly that the 
political slogan of Islam could no longer be used to perpetuate an ex- 
tremely unjust social and political order in Pakistan. The electoral 
victory of Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), which was the only 
major Pakistani party until that date that had a relatively well thought 
out program of economic and social reform, demonstrated in no uncer- 
tain terms the political bankruptcy of the old order and the irrelevance 
of political Islam as flaunted by the erstwhile rulers of Pakistan to the 
social and economic realities of that country in the 1970s. During the 
electoral campaign of 1970 Bhutto himself had emphasized relevant 
economic issues; in fact, he had gone to the extent of declaring the 
question of Islam irrelevant to Pakistani politics since both the ex- 
ploiters and the exploited were Muslims—an act of some political cour- 
age in the context of Pakistan’s historical attachment to Islam. 

The five and a half years of Bhutto’s rule (December 1971 to July 
1977), however, provided only an interlude before the traditional char- 
acter of Pakistani politics (encompassing both military rule and the use 
of Islam to legitimize a socially conservative, economically unjust, and 
politically unpopular order), reasserted itself in the person of General 
Zia-ul-Haq, who ousted Bhutto from office in a military coup d’état. 
Although Bhutto himself had contributed a great deal to his downfall, 
including his autocratic behavior, a style of governance sometimes bor- 
dering on political thuggery, and attempts to rig the 1977 elections (a 
grave miscalculation since he would probably have won these elections 
anyway)? the composition of the political and military opposition and 


1971, pp. 199-204, and particularly for the consequent alienation of East Pakistan 
and its transformation into Bangladesh, see Mohammed Ayoob and K. Subrahman- 
yam, The Liberation War (New Delhi, 1972), Ch. I-VI. 

2M. G. Weinbaum, “The March 1977 Elections in Pakistan: Where Everyone 
Lost,” Asian Survey, 17:7, July 1977, pp. 599-618. 
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their subsequent collaboration in an effort to rule Pakistan under the 
banner of Islam is adequate testimony to the existence of a conspiracy 
on the part of the military high command and Bhutto’: civilian oppon- 
ents—a large number of whom were affiliated with religious parties— 
to bring down Bhutto and replace his “un-Islamic” government with an 
avowedly “Islamic” regime. 

However, it was not merely “Islamic” government they were after. 
Despite his far from unilinear approach to Pakistan’s political develop- 
ment and in spite of his opportunistic alliance with the feudal elements 
of Punjab and Sind, particularly during the latter yeats of his govern- 
ment, the long-term effect of the “Bhutto phenomenon” on the course 
of Pakistan’s political development was far from beneficial for the 
traditional ruling classes of Pakistan or for their military and bureau- 
cratic cohorts. This they had realized almost from the very beginning 
of the Bhutto era in Pakistani politics. 

Bhutto’s rhetoric and that of the PPP had primazily emphasized 
economic issues; and although the PPP, like a large namber of other 
‘bourgeois democratic parties in the third world, had more often than not 
failed to follow up words with action, it had acted as a catalyst for 
change in Pakistan’s political culture by pushing obscurantist religious 
issues to the background and by highlighting problems >f economic re- 
distribution and social justice. ‘This not only alienated the large cap- 
italists and the big landlords, it also severely hurt the inrerests of strong 
sections of the Pakistani political leadership—ranging from the Muslim 
League to the Jamaat-i-Islami—that had thrived upon >bscurantist Is- 
lamic slogans that had been used largely to obscure the real social and 
economic problems faced by the Pakistani masses. 

These “Islam-pasand”? parties, therefore, were not only not averse 
to seeing Bhutto replaced by a military junta but, in <act, enthusias- 
tically welcomed this idea as their later collaboration with the GHQ 
demonstrated. Too weak themselves to bring down Bhutto by an ex- 
clusively political challenge, they, and particularly the Jamaat--Islami, 
looked to the military to provide the political alternative to Bhutto that 
they had failed to throw up. The rigging of the 1977 elect_ons, therefore, 
came to them as a godsend that they utilized to the fulles- in an attempt 
to whip up public hysteria against the Bhutto government. It also pro- 
vided the military high command with a credible excu:e to intervene 
and supplant Bhutto’s government by military rule. 

A throw-back to Islamic slogans appeared very atractive to the 
GHQ also, both because they appealed to the homesptn officers who 
had suffered the humiliation of 1971 (when the Sandhurst-trained and 
Sandhurst-type whisky drinking generals were in command) and now 
found solace in religion, and because they provided the generals the 
main basis of legitimacy for the reimposition of military rule. The sec- 
ond consideration was as, if not more, important than th2 first, particu- 


8 Translated “lovers of Islam.” 
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larly since a military take-over in 1977 was bound to remind sizeable 
sections of Pakistani opinion of the catastrophe that overtook the coun- 
try in 1971 after more than thirteen years of overt military rule. To the 
traditional twin justifications of military rule in Pakistan, “political in- 
stability” and “threat to the country’s survival,” General Zia-ul-Haq had 
to add the slogan of “enforcement of Islamic Sharia law” in a mammoth 
effort to sell extended military rule to an increasingly skeptical public.* 

This massive effort to use Islam to legitimize military rule suited 
both the secular and religious vested interests in Pakistan. Its major 
effect was and has been to confuse and, in fact, transform the nature of 
political debate in Pakistan. The generals, by harping increasingly on 
themes of symbolic religious value (for example, the institution of 
seventh century Arabian modes of punishment for criminals, etc.), have 
moved this debate away from the relevant issues of a socioeconomic 
character. It is no coincidence that Zia has become the darling of the 
religious revivalists and the fundamentalist ulema. 

Such deliberate transformation of the political debate has also 
suited the interests of the vested landed, industrial, and commercial in- 
terests, particularly since the allegedly Islamic “fundamental right” to 
private property has been given more than its due share of publicity 
by government spokesmen and the government-owned and controlled 
media. Under Bhutto’s rule, the vested interests had felt rather uncer- 
tain of their future as a result of the flamboyant leader’s political pos- 
tures (certainly more rhetoric than action, but some action as well). 
While no fundamental transformation of the socioeconomic order was 
attempted by Bhutto, some tinkering with the system was certainly 
visible. ‘This tinkering at times had been on a large enough scale to be 
very disturbing for the vested interests, but was essential for Bhutto to 
retain the loyalty of his residual supporters as well as build a support 
structure both in the cities and in the countryside. 

Bhutto’s contribution to Pakistan’s political development, as point- 
ed out earlier, had been more in the sphere of rhetoric than of actual 
deeds, but in some stages of political development even rhetoric counts 
a great deal. It shapes and transforms the images and expectations of 
the down-trodden and the have-nots and, thereby, in the long term 
makes a positive contribution towards changing the political culture 
and determining issues for political debate in the country. With Bhutto’s 
removal and with the prospect of an extended period of military rule 
looming large over Pakistan, the process of political change seems to 
have been reversed (at least temporarily) and Pakistan appears to be 
securely (?) back in its traditional Islamic groove, which conveniently 
skirts around all relevant issues of a socioeconomic character. 


4For detailed discussion of the reasons and effects of this military take-over, 
see Mohammed Ayoob, “Pakistan Comes Full Circle,” India Quarterly, 24:1, January- 
March 1978, pp. 17-25. 

5 For details of the politics of Bhutto’s economic reforms, see Shahid Javed 
Burki, “Politics of Economic Decision-making During the Bhutto Period,” Asian 
Survey, 14:12, December 1974, pp. 1126-1140. 
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This has been one, but a major, example of the political use of 
Islam to legitimize a patently unjust order and to bolster a regime 
demonstrably without a popular base. This, to use a shorthand expres- 
sian, is a prime example of the fossilized version of Islam, particularly 
in its political manifestation. 

Iran, however, is a completely different kettle of fish. Recent events 
in Iran leading to the flight of the Shah and the overthrow of the estab- 
lished monarchical order have demonstrated, as few other events have 
done, the revolutionary potential of political (or politicized) Islam. The 
role of the Shia clergy as catalysts for political change and as leaders of 
political dissent and, later, of the revolutionary movement, has had its 
earlier parallels in Iranian history, particularly during the last decades 
of decadant Qajar rule in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Even the part played by Ayatollah Khomeini as the prime symbol 
of defiance against the Shah’s autocratic rule has its counterpart in the 
role performed by the pan-Islamic revolutionary Jamal al-din Afghani 
during the period of Nasir al-din Shah’s rule in the latter part of the 
last century. It is interesting to note how political conditions under 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi closely matched those under the last of the 
important Qajar rulers, Nasir al-din, and how the ulema played similar 
roles in the two periods, the earlier of which led within a decade of 
Nasir al-din’s death to the “constitutionalist revolution” of 1906. The 
following words written by Ann K. S. Lambton in The Cambridge His- 
tory of Islam to describe the situation prevailing under the Qajar ruler 
could apply almost word for word to the conditions prevalent under the 
rule of the last Pahlevi monarch: 


The changes in the form of government and the increase in central- 
ization during his reign were not accompanied by any change in the con- 
ception of power. All power was still wholly arbitrary. No potential 
centre of opposition could be tolerated, and so the religious classes were 
attacked; partly it is true because some of them were obscurantist and 
opposed to change, but mainly because they were by tradition a refuge 
for the oppressed.§ 


The similarity in the roles performed by Afghani in the 1890s and 
Khomeini in the 1970s (in spite of the difference in details) is borne out 
by the following observation regarding the former: 


The reformer and pan-Islamist Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
whose personal feud with Nasir al-Din Shah had moved him to support 
the demonstration against the Tobacco regie [1890-92], followed this up 
by circulating throughout Persia literature which demanded the deposi- 
tion of the Shah, and called on the ‘ulama’ to take the lead in freeing 


6 Ann K. S. Lambton, “Persia: The Breakdown of Society,” in P. M. Holt, Ann 
K. S. Lambton, and Bernard Lewis, eds, The Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. I 
(Cambridge, 1970), p. 461. 
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the country from the tyranny and corruption of the governing classes, 

and in preventing foreigners from extending their control of the econo- 
my. In the spring of 1896 one of his supporters assassinated Nasir al-Din 
Shah.7 


The Khomeini-led defiance of the Shah in the 1970s derived its in- 
spiration, just as its earlier Afghani-inspired version had done, from 
Islamic history and jurisprudence. For, as Bernard Lewis points out, 
while 


. . the Western doctrine of the right to resist bad government is alien 
to Islamic thought . . . there is an Islamic doctrine of the duty to resist 
impious government, which in early times was of crucial historical 
significance.8 


And as Lambton has successfully demonstrated in relation to the Per- 
sian Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1906 (which was a logical corol- 
lary of the process set in motion by Afghani and his contemporaries): 


If the movement for constitutional reform and its antecedents are 
closely examined, it will be seen that what lay behind the movement 
was essentially a protest against tyranny. ... The constitutional revolu- 
tion took place in the end because it was felt that the weight of tyranny 
had become intolerable. ...In other words the underlying intention of 
the supporters of the constitutional movement was... a carrying out of 

the Islamic duty to enjoin what is good and to forbid what is evil in 
such a way that the ruler would be duly warned and restore “just” 
government.? 


This extended comparison of the events of the 1970s with those of 
the 1890-1906 period and their close similarity validates our earlier 
statement that in the case of Iran, if one has to begin from the begin 
ning then one must go back at least to the constitutional revolution of 
1905-1906 and the events that preceded and led up to it. The political 
role of Islam in the events leading to the overthrow of the Pahlevi re- 
gime, as well as the emergence of the Khomeini phenomenon, has 
deep roots in the history of Iranian Islam and particularly in the po- 
litical manifestation of the Shia clergy’s opposition to monarchical 
tyranny. 

This opposition of the mosque to the State (in the person of the 
monarch) is an interesting facet peculiar to Shia Islam dominant in 
Iran. For unlike Sunni Islam, where the legitimacy of the institution of 
the caliphate is subject primarily to the consensus of the community 


TR. M. Savory, “Modern Persia,” in ibid., p. 619. 

8 Bernard Lewis, “Islamic Concepts of Revolution,” in P. J. Vatikiotis, ed., 
Revolution in the Middle East (London, 1972), p. 33. 

Me A. K. S. Lambton, “The Persian Constitutional Revolution of 1905-6,” in ibid., 
p. 176. 
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(whether active in terms of demonstrated popular support, or, as was 
more often the case, passive in the form of acquiescence on the part of 
the subject population), in predominantly Shia Iran: 


There has always been potential opposition from -he Shia ulama to 
the Shah. The latter is, theoretically, regarded as a usurper, legitimate 
succession having passed down through the house of AH until the last or 
hidden Imam [the twelfth Imam of the Shias who is supposed to have 
disappeared] who will reappear to establish legitimate rule.1¢ 


This “potential opposition,” in times of discon:ent and crisis, 
could be relatively easily translated into active defiance of the Shah’s 
authority and thus be made to provide the theoretical underpinning of 
an Islamic revolt against temporal authority whose legi-imacy is in any 
cass, at least theoretically and potentially, always unde- challenge. 

In the last quarter of the twentieth century this Islemic duty (espe- 
cially in its particularly virile Shia form) to resist impious government 
(translated: tyrannical rule) joined with and gave great2r legitimacy to 
the more secular reasons for the opposition to the Shah, both because 
of the acts of omission and commission performed by him at home, and 
because of his well-flaunted foreign connections. These latter connec- 
tions were condemned and opposed not only because they strengthened 
his autocratic control over the country (through the medium of SAVAK, 
etc.), but also because they were perceived as detrimental to Iranian 
sovereignty and collective self-respect. Since Islam hes traditionally 
formed an integral part of the Iranian definition of the country’s sov- 
ereignty and self-respect, it was no wonder that these foreign connec- 
tions with the West (and particularly with the U.S.), which, with con- 
siderable justification, were perceived as interference in Iran’s domestic 
affairs, should be interpreted not merely as anti-Iranian but as anti- 
Islamic as well. Since apprehension of foreign domination and, its cor- 
ollary, hatred of the dominating foreigner (and his agents, in this case 
the Shah himself) has formed a constant theme through the last 400 
years in Iran’s historical reaction to its geopolitically insecure position, 
it needed no major effort to fuse the two themes—opposition to tyran- 
nical government and resistance to foreign domination—into one 
Islamic-Iranian whole. The main strength of the Khomeini-led anti- 
Shah upsurge lay in this fusion and this as waya it became such an irre- 
sistible and invincible movement. 

The emphasis that has been placed in this essay up <ill now on the 
role of political Islam in the Iranian revolution of 1978-1979 should 
not be interpreted as an effort deliberately to ignore other forces that 
combined with the “Khomeini phenomenon” to bring down the Shah 
and transform the old order. This author would be the first to admit 
the contribution of the Marxist-Leninist Fedayeen ani the Islamic- 


10 Nikki Keddie, “Religion and Irreligion in Early Iranian Nétionalism,” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 4, 1961-1962, p. 290. 
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Marxist Mujahedin to the process of revolutionary change in Iran. 
It was the dedicated urban guerrillas of these two revolutionary organi- 
zations that in the last few days of street fighting in Tehran turned the 
tide against the royalist elements within the Iranian armed forces. It is 
also true that following the overthrow of the Shah’s regime, Khomeini 
has passed the peak of his influence and may have passed the peak of 
his popularity as well. Once again, it would be naive to deny that it will 
take some time for the various political forces let loose by the revolution 
(Marxist and non-Marxist, Islamic and non-Islamic) to find an accept- 
able equilibrium that will provide the consensus for the new Iranian 
(islamic?) Republic, and that the Islamic forces (including the Shia 
clergy) will provide only one, although a very important, pillar of this 
consensus-building process. 

However, all this notwithstanding, what this essay has purported 
to do is to pinpoint that revolutionary strand in Islam, which, if prop- 
erly operationalized in the political sphere, can provide both the legiti- 
macy for relentless opposition to an established but tyrannical order, 
and the appropriate channel to mobilize the usually “silent majority” 
into active participation in a revolutionary process, thereby transform- 
ing the entire character of such a movement. For a revolutionary move- 
ment can succeed only if it is able to cross the thin, but extremely 
important line, dividing mass support from mass participation. It is 
only when the latter stage is reached that a revolutionary movement 
becomes truly invincible and not all the Shah’s horses and not all the 
Shah’s men can then provide the ruler any protection. 

This was the role that Islam, particularly in the person of Kho- 
meini.and his clerical lieutenants, was able to perform in the Iranian 
upheaval of 1978-1979; and, irrespective of the final outcome of the 
Iranian revolution and the final beneficiaries of this radical transforma- 
tion, this is an honor that cannot be denied to the political and revolu- 
tionary role of Islam. 

Another facet of the Islamic character of the anti-Shah upsurge that 
can be touched in this article only briefly, and has already been alluded 
to above, is the role performed by Islam in providing the theoretical 
basis for the rejection of foreign domination. The experience of foreign 
domination—direct or indirect, economic, political, or military—is one 
that Iran has shared, and continues to share, with most countries of the 
third world——-Muslim and non-Muslim. However, particularly in the 
context of the projected Iranian role as the local gendarme for the U.S. 
in the Gulf in conformity with the Nixon Doctrine,!? and the fact that 
both economically and strategically Iran was securely plugged into the 
economy and strategy of the U.S. and its allies, the Iranian rejection in 


11 In fact he has already done so in an article entitled “Iran: The Old Structure 
Crumbles—and so Quicklyl,” The Canberra Times, February 22, 1979. 

12 For a discussion of this point, see Mohammed Ayoob, “Super Powers and 
Regional ‘Stability’: Parallel Response from the Gulf and the Horn.” The World 
Today, May 1979. 
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its Islamic garb of foreign domination assumes great importance. In 
this context, therefore, Islam in its political manifestation has become 
the major instrument through which Iranian aspirations for political 
autonomy from the dominant powers in the international system—a 
part of similar aspirations in large parts of the third world—have been 
demonstrated. The Khomeini phenomenon, therefore, stands heir to a 
venerable line of Islamic-Nationalist movements—the leading ones in- 
clude the Khilafat Movement in India and the Sarekat Islam in Indo- 
nesia—-which have in the past acted as catalytic agents helping to raise 
the political consciousness of the Muslim masses and channelling their 
political energies towards anti-imperialist ends. 

At the same time, the character of the Iranian revolution and the 
composition of its leadership can give little cause for celebration in 
Moscow. In fact, the revival of the revolutionary tradition in political 
Islam just across the Soviet frontier would, if anything, be cause for 
dismay in the Kremlin. Given the concentration of Muslim, and in 
places Shia Muslim (for example, in Soviet Azerbaijan where 4.5 million 
Shia Muslims are concentrated), populations across the border in the 
Central Asian Republics of the USSR and the rumblings of discontent 
sometimes heard in that quarter, Soviet misgivings could be well placed. 
For once, Moscow must have realized that ideas and ideologies can cross 
political boundaries in both directions and that in an already ideology- 
ridden society, a politically revived Islam can become a focus for alle- 
giance on the part of disgruntled elements in the Muslim republics. In 
these circumstances, to the old men in the Kremlin, the Shah must 
have appeared a much more palatable adversary than Khomeini since 
the former, despite all the bases he had presented to the Americans, 
could only monitor what was going on in the Soviet Union and not 
influence Soviet events as the latter is, at least potentially, capable of 
doing. As an editorial in the Washington Post pointed out succinctly: 


If the turmoil in .. . Iran disturbs Western ministries anxious for 
peace and stability in the world it must equally disturb the Soviet foreign 
ministry. For all the conflicts which tear the Soviet Union's southern 
neighbors, including the conflicts with Islam, have their mirror image 
inside the Soviet frontier. As one of the most conservative states on earth 
the Soviet Union can have no wish to be torn internally by this type of 
semi-religious fanaticism which it observes next door.13 


If you add to this the fact that vast territories of Soviet Central 
Asia acquired by Tsarist Russia only a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
years ago had for centuries formed in one way or another part of the 
Persian polity and that names like Samarkand, Khiva, and Bokhara 
evoke for many Muslims even today the not so remote glorious past of 
Islam, it is bound to add to Soviet worries, if not apprehensions. 


18“Jslam and a Swathe of Instability,” reproduced in the Guardian Weekly, 
January 7, 1979. 
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Moreover, the Kremlin cannot even take heart from the fact that a 
take-over of Iran by radical Marxists will help solve Moscow’s problems. 
The pro-Moscow Tudeh Party, whose leadership has worked from exile 
in East Germany since 1953, is not much more than marginal to the 
future evolution of Jranian polity. The Marxist-Leninist Fedayeen, the 
Islamic-Marxist Mujahedin, as well as the Maoist splinter groups from 
the Tudeh, while they might have much to quarrel about among them- 
selves both in doctrinal and practical terms, are united in their charac- 
terization of the Soviet Union as “revisionist” (in Marxist terms) and in 
their rejection of Moscow’s organizational or political hegemony over 
the Marxist movement(s) in Iran.# 

Thus the radicalization of Iranian politics, whether in Islamic or 
Marxist terms, does not seem likely to redound to Moscow’s benefit; in 
fact, it may reopen questions—territorial, ethnic, and ideological—that 
Moscow had assumed were closed a century ago. Therefore, in terms 
of the expulsion of American power on the one hand and resistance to 
Soviet domination on the other, the Iranian revolution has played a 
very positive role in providing the third world with a degree of self- 
confidence and self-esteem. ‘The greatest lesson of the recent Iranian. 
experience for the third world, and particularly for its Muslim com- 
ponent, lies in the fact that it has demonstrated that a revolution— 
in both its internal and external dimensions, namely, restructuring of 
the domestic order and rejection of foreign domination—can take place 
in “native” terms and without the help of external agents of influence 
and legitimacy. This is where Islam has played an undeniably progres- 
sive role, both in the realm of mass-mobilization and in providing in- 
stant legitimacy to the new regime. Even though this regime might 
undergo change (and there is every likelihood that it will), the role 
played by Islam in the Iranian revolution of 1978-1979 cannot be con- 
sidered to be anything less than historic, for no new order can emerge. 
in post-revolutionary Iran without its building upon the “Islam revo- 
lution” of those years. When in the next few years the ephemeral issues: 
of women’s chadors and exemplary punishment are forgotten, this will 
remain the long-lasting and positive contribution of a politically regen- 
erated Islam to Iranian history. 

It is here that the contast with Zia’s Pakistan (or, for that matter, 
Feisal’s Saudi Arabia or Abdul Hamid’s Ottoman Turkey) is so stark. 
For in all of these cases, and as demonstrated above in the case of Pakis- 
tan, Islam was used, and is being used, as an instrument to maintain 
the privilege of the privileged, to bolster a patently unjust socioeco- 
nomic order, and to denounce and proscribe any attempts at social and 
political change by branding it “un-Islamic.” On the other hand, 
Khomeini, despite his occasional outpourings of Islamic fundamental- 
ism, has, in the course of his struggle against the Shah, learned one les- 


14 For details see “Iran: Beyond the Islamic Republic,” Economic and Politicat 
Weekly, January 13, 1979, pp. 64-65, and “Bubbling to the Surface,” The Economist, 
February 3, 1979, pp. 36, 39. 
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son—that you cannot dominate a politicized populace by force, whether 
of arms or of dogma. It is no wonder, therefore, that 


into Khomeini’s arguments, over the years, [has] crept a new emphasis 
on social justice, on radical change and on armed struggle . .. Khomeini 
_ is not the “Mad Mullah” of colonial demonology, nor is he the perfect 
leader or magnificent intellectual synthesiser which his supporters some- 
times present. He can best be described as a traditional religious intel- 
lectual who made great efforts to adapt his thoughts to changing events.15 


Khomeini has, moreover, let it be understood that “in Iran an Islamic 
regime would in no way be comparable to Saudi Arabia’s.” While 
stressing the continuity of Quranic law, he has noted that “it is through 
free discussion and open minds that we will arrive at a solution most 
attuned to Islamic principles.”1* To top it all, Khomeini is now 76, and 
his nominated Prime Minister, Mehdi Bazargan, is 73; and, as one per- 
ceptive journalist has pointed out, “the younger generations making up 
80 per cent of the population identify only very imperfectly with the 
elderly men running the country. They are determined to take over.” 
This, he goes on to say, has been demonstrated by the activities of the 
Fedayeen and the Mujahedin in post-revolutionary Iran.17 

However, Khomeini and his colleagues have served a purpose and 
served it eminently; in the process they have also demonstrated the 
revolutionary potential of political Islam—a facet of Islam that is often 
forgotten because of the overwhelming presence in the recent history of 
Islam of the Zia-ul-Haq’s, the Feisals, and the Abdul Hamids, who, by 
sheer weight of numbers, tend to crowd out the Afghanis and the Kho- 
meinis from the text books of Islamic history. The former, of course, 
also often serve a useful purpose for those who write these text books, 
because they provide Western, and for that matter Soviet, authors with 
“illuminating” material by which to demonstrate the “reactionary” 
character of political Islam. . 


15 Martin Woollacott, “Does Khomeini Really Understand?,” Guardian Weekly, 
Janaury 28, 1979. 

16 Paul Balta, “Khomeini’s War Against the ‘Unjust State’,” Le Monde, January 
19, 1979, reproduced in Guardian Weekly, February 4, 1979. 

17 Paul Balta, “The Guerrillas Feel Left Out,” Le Monde, February 21, 1979, 
reproduced in Guardian Weekly, March 4, 1979. 
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THE POLITICAL DYNAMICS OF ISLAMIC 
RESURGENCE IN PAKISTAN 





William L. Richter* 


IN PAKISTAN’S FIRST DECADE of independence, the role of 
Islam in the nation’s political system was a dominant theme of public 
debate.t During the following years, however, this issue receded in im- 
portance and was generally overshadowed by other, non-Islamic, issues. 
Ayub Khan (President 1958-1969) retained some of the indispensable 
Islamic ideology legitimized by the Pakistan movement and the early 
post-Partition years, but he was clearly a “modernist” in his interpreta- 
tion of Islam as subject to the conditions of contemporary nationhood.? 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s success in the 1970 elections appeared to be a 
further extension of this trend. One writer noted “the secularization of 
politics brought about by President Zulfikar Bhutto and his party’s as- 
cendancy,” and added: 


In the nineteenth century, the great Muslim reformer, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, successfully wrested the leadership of the Muslims from the hold 
of the orthodox divines and sent them on the road to modernism. 
Except for the Khilafat interregnum, this trend continued to predom- 
inate [in] politics until 1947. But soon after the death of Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah in 1948, there was a resurgence of the rightist parties. Lacking 
economic and social programs, politicians adopted obscurantist tactics 


*An earlier version of this article was presented at the Seventh Wisconsin Con- 
ference on South Asia, University of Wisconsin, Madison, November 4, 1978. The 
author is indebted to the American Institute of Pakistan Studies for financial support 
and to Linda K. Richter and Michael W. Suleiman for comments and suggestions. 

1See Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1961); Donald E. Smith, ed., South Asian Politics and Religion 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), pp. 339-449; Freeland Abbott, Islam 
and Pakistan (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1968). 

2 See Abbott, Islam and Pakistan, pp. 197, 226; Mohammad Ayub Khan, Friends 
Not Masters (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 194-207. 
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and exploited religious sentiments for the furtherance of their respective 
political aims. It is to Bhutto’s abiding credit that he launched a political 
party with a socialist manifesto, thereby bringing to the fore urgent 
economic and social issues that are directly relevant to the teeming mil- 
lions, and successfully detaching religion from politics. Despite the obfus- 
cation and pettifogging of the rightist parties, the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) swept the polls and consummated the process of political 
secularization initiated by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. From now on economic 
issues will determine the dynamics of politics.3 


In the seven years since these observations were made, however, 
Islam has once again become the dominant theme in Pakistani politics. 
Economic issues have remained important, but today they tend to be 
manifested in the search for a truly Islamic economy as well as for 
an Islamic polity, both of which concepts are encapsulated in the 
prominent and apparently potent phrase ‘“Nizam-e-Mustafa”—literally 
“Order of the Prophet” but liberally translated as “Islamic Order” or 
“Islamic System.’”4 Both major parties in the March 1977 elections 
stressed their past or future service to Islam. In April 1977 Prime Min- 
ister Bhutto announced a set-of “Shariat” laws banning gambling, horse 
racing, and the drinking of alcohol. On July 1, Friday replaced Sunday 
as the weekly holiday.® 

The momentum of this movement did not diminish when, on July 
5, 1977, the military dismissed Bhutto’s government and set up a Mar- 
tial Law regime under the Army Chief of Staff General Zia-ul-Huq. On 
July 10 General Zia announced new Martial Law regulations that speci- 
fied severe Quranic penalties for a series of crimes, including amputa- 
tion of the hand for theft and dacoity and public flogging for other 
specified wrongs. During the month of Ramazan, from mid-August to 
mid-September, fasting by Muslims was “encouraged” with greater rigor 
than Pakistanis could remember, even to the extent of police raids upon 
eating establishments that dared to serve food between dawn and dusk. 
In his public pronouncements, the Chief Martial Law Administrator 
left no doubt of the Islamic thrust of his administration, and there ap- 
peared little possibility of significant opposition to the principle of 
Nizam-e-Mustafa from any quarter. 

The causes of this dramatic shift in public priorities are no doubt 
diverse and complex, but include a variety of domestic and interna- 


8 Khurshid Hyder, “Pakistan Under Bhutto,” Current History, 63:375 (November 
1972), p. 202. 

4 As an illustration of the thoroughness with which this issue has been applied 
to just one aspect of society, see Khalid M. Ishaque, “The Islamic Approach to 
aa Activity and Development,” Pakistan Economist, 17:26 (July 2, 1977), pp. 
13~23. 

5 Pakistan Times, April 18, 1977. As another Lahore daily intoned, “Reaffirming 
his faith in Islam and reiterating his determination to introduce complete Islamic 
order in Pakistan Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto yesterday announced major 
steps designed to make Pakistan a true Islamic state.” The Sun, April 18, 1977, p. 1. 
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tional political developments that have taken place during the 1970s. 
We shall explore here a few of the more important of these factors in 
the political resurgence of Islam in contemporary Pakistan. 


The Post-Bangladesh Search for National Identity 


The disastrous 1971 civil war and the resultant loss of East Pakistan 
seriously shocked the people in the western wing of the country. The 
extent of disbelief and despair was profound and led to some serious 
questioning of the very bases of Pakistan’s nationhood. 


The mind of [the] Pakistani intellectual has often been agitated by 
a consideration of the question of our national identity... . But since 
the traumatic events of 1971 this self questioning has assumed the propor- 
tions of a compelling necessity. Sensitive and thinking minds are asking 
questions which are no longer academic inquiries or theoretical concepts 
but questions of national continuity and survival. What are the links that 
bind the people of Pakistan? What is the soul and personality of Pakis- 
tan? What is our national identity and our peculiar oneness which makes 
us a nation apart from other nations?é 


In the course of this searching self-assessment two major types of 
answers emerged. One emphasized the geographic identity of the new 
Pakistan. Gone was the need to straddle, schizophrenically, both sides 
of the subcontinent, represented in part by the long-standing question 
of parity between the two wings of the country. Some writers recalled 
that the original perceptions of Pakistan had not included an eastern 
wing and argued that the country had only “eventually found its real 
identity” after the 1971 war. Others found geological, geographic, eth- 
nic, and historical grounds for regarding the Indus Valley and its west- 
ern and northern mountain marches as a distinct national unit separate 
from the rest of South Asia.? 

The loss of Bangladesh also meant the loss of the only significant 
religious minority in Pakistan—the Hindus, who constituted roughly a 
quarter of the eastern wing’s population. The post-1971 Pakistan is thus 


6 Waheed-uz-Zaman, “Editor’s Note,” in The Quest for Identity (Proceedings of 
The First Congress on the History and Culture of Pakistan held at the University of 
Islamabad, April 1973. Islamabad: University of Islamabad Press, 1974), p. i. Another 
commentator noted that the fall of Dacca in 1971 led to “a wave of skepticism and 
estrangement in West Pakistan. At critical times such an approach may escalate an 
` identity crisis.” Sarfraz Hussain Khawaja, “The Quest for Identity,” in ibid., p. 112. 
Lawrence Ziring has also observed, “The trauma associated with the 1971 dismem- 
berment is not necessarily visible, but it permeates the attentive public’s psyche.” 
“Introduction,” in Lawrence Ziring, Ralph Braibanti, and W. Howard Wriggins, eds., 
Pakistan: The Long View (Durham: Duke University Press, 1977, p. 6. 

TSyed Moizuddin Ahmad, “The Quest for Identity,” in ibid., pp. 64-74; S. 
Qudratullah Fatimi, “The Territorial Basis of the Two Nation Theory,” in ibid., 
pp- 32-48; Ahmed Abdulla, The Historical Background of Pakistan and its People 
(Karachi: Tanzeem Publishers, 1973). 
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ethnically more homogeneous and more clearly linked to the Middle 
East than was the old Pakistan. As President Bhutto noted in early 
1972: 


The severence of our eastern wing by force has significantly altered 
our geographic focus. This will naturally affect our geopolitical perspec- 
tive. The geographical distance between us and the nations of South 
East Asia has grown .. . at the moment, as we stand, it is within the 
ambit of South and Western Asia. It is here that our primary concern 
must henceforth lie.8 


We shall return to this reorientation in a later section. 

The second and even more powerful response to the postwar soul- 
searching has been a renewed and reinforced emphasis upon the Islamic 
roots of Pakistan. Professor Waheed-uz-Zaman has declared that 


the wish to see the kingdom of God established in a Muslim territory ... 
was the moving idea behind the demand for Pakistan, the corner-stone 
of the movement, the ideology of the people, and the raison d'étre of the 
new nation-state. ... If we let go the ideology of Islam, we cannot hold 
together as a nation by any other means . . . If the Arabs, the Turks, the 
Iranians, God forbid, give up Islam, the Arabs yet remain Arabs, the 
Turks remain Turks, the Iranians remain Iranians, but what do we re- 
main if we give up Islam?? 


The group of leading Pakistani historians who met in Islamabad in 
April 1973 to explore “the quest for identity” mostly focused on Islam 
as the core of the nation’s identity, and several sought guidelines for its 
clarification in the writings of traditional or fundamentalist Islamic 
political thinkers.1° 

It is difficult to estimate what impact these intellectual explorations 
have had upon public consciousness, particularly in the absence of any 
reliable public opinion polling in Pakistan. But it does seem clear that 
the reassessment of Pakistan’s national identity that followed in the 
wake of the catastrophic events of 197] has sensitized the people of the 
“new Pakistan” to the appeals of a resurgent Islamic ideology. 


Electoral and Agitational Politics 


Though the foregoing may explain in part the mood and suscepti- 
bility of present-day Pakistanis to the appeal of Islam, the actual process 
of its resurgence cannot be explained without reference to the exigen- 
cies and consequences of practical politics. Bhutto did not wait long 


8 Dawn, April 16, 1972; quoted in Hyder, “Pakistan Under Bhutto,” p. 203. 

9 Waheed-uz-Zaman, “Editor’s Note,” p. iv. 

10 Ibid., particularly articles by Prof. Raizul Islam (pp. 10-17), Dr. Yusuf Abbas 
Hashmi (pp. 49-63), Muhammad Aslam (pp. 75-80), Dr. Syed Riaz Ahmad (pp. 81-99), 
Shaikh Muhammad Hajan (pp. 117-129), and Muhammad Shafi Akhtar (pp. 130-144). 
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after coming to power to show that he was aware of the political uses 
to which religion could be put,!! but the most obvious impetus to Is- 
lamic resurgence was the political competition engendered by the 
March 1977 elections. Shortly after the January announcement that 
parliamentary and provincial assembly elections would be held, nine 
opposition parties joined efforts in the Pakistan National Alliance 
(PNA), which then became the only significant opposition to Bhutto's 
ruling Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). The PNA included some mod- 
erate center elements, such as the National Democratic Party and 
the Tehrik-i-Istiqlal, but was clearly dominated by the more con- 
servative parties, most notably the fundamentalist Islamic Jamaat-i- 
Islami, Jamaat-i-Ulema-i-Pakistan, and Jamaat-i-Ulema-i-Islam. The 
other strong component in the Alliance, the Pakistan Muslim League, 
was less ideological than these three, but still sympathetic to the same 
rhetoric and values, particularly when they were perceived to have vote- 
winning potential. 

As the PNA campaign developed in January and February it be- 
came obvious to participants and observers alike that the nine-party 
alliance was more of a threat to Bhutto than they or he had anticipated. 
PNA rallies and processions, though denied the use of government 
transport and other advantages enjoyed by the PPP, nonetheless drew 
large crowds, and interest in the PNA campaign radiated from the cities 
to the rural areas. Bhutto, who had already anticipated that his only 
opposition would come from the right, had accordingly allocated large 
numbers of PPP tickets to landlords and other scions of established 
families to consolidate his rural support. As the PNA campaign inten- 
sified, he himself began to emphasize religious issues. The word. “soczal- 
ism” was dropped from party literature and in its place was substituted 
the more cumbersome phrase “Musawat-i-Mohammadi’’—literally trans- 
lated as “equality of Muhammad,” that is, Islamic egalitarianism. As 
one editorial concluded, “The major emphasis in the People’s Party 
programme for future is on Islam. This is in sharp contrast to the con- 
cept of trinity propounded in the last elections—socialism, Islam and 
democracy.”!2 The PPP manifesto promised to “ensure that Friday is 
observed as the weekly holiday instead of Sunday, ... make the teaching 
of the Holy Quran an integral part of eminence as a centre of commun- 
ity life ..., establish a federal Ulema academy and other institutions 


11 Among other things, Bhutto hosted the Islamic Summit Conference in Lahore 
(February 1974) and used that occasion to extend recognition to Bangladesh and 
break the diplomatic deadlock that had until then kept 90,000 Pakistani soldiers in 
Indian custody. On aspects of the Conference, see Zahid Malik, Re-emerging Muslim 
World (Lahore: Pakistan National Centre, 1974). 

12 See also the following comments: “It is now clear that the main emphasis of 
Pakistan People’s Party in the next five years will be on Islam. There is no doubt 
that if sincere and genuine efforts are made to introduce an Islamic economic social 
(sic) order in the country, it will only amount to fulfillment of the basic necessities 
which had led to its creation some 30 years ago.” “A Great Manifesto,” (editorial), 
Baluchistan Times, January 26, 1977. 
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... and a variety of other concessions to Islam.1% Ths closing weeks 
of the spring campaign found each side asserting its past service to 
Islam and its promise to bring about an Islamic system of government 
more quickly or more effectively. One local newspaper. in a rare case 
of dissent from this trend, editorialized, “FOR GOD’S SAKE LEAVE 
ISLAM ALONE,” and added “What is simply disgustirg is an attempt 
by the contestant parties to drag the name of Islam into the electioneer- 
ing with each striving to prove that he alone is a bigger Muslim than the 
others.”14 But the same newspaper on the eve of the elections ran half- 
page ads exhorting its readers to cast their votes “for the promotion of 
Islamic values and establishment of Islamic order.”15 

The March 7 National Assembly elections did nct end this com- 
petition. The PPP won strongly but the widespread irregularities at 
the polls were so blatant that the PNA boycotted the March 10 provin- 
cial elections and initiated an agitation for a rematch. Though this 
movement began slowly, it rapidly intensified in early April. As casual- 
ties, destruction of property, and other economic loss mounted with 
increasing speed, Prime Minister Bhutto was forced ta declare martial 
law selectively in five cities, impose nationwide press censorship, and 
extend curfew hours in some cities to all but the early mcrning hours. 

In order to break the momentum of the PNA-led movement, Bhutto 
made several dramatic moves. The earliest of these, but by no means the 
most effective, came on April 17, 1977, when he “announced that Shariat 
law would be enforced in six months and declared immediate total pro- 
hibition on the use of alcohol, complete ban on gambiing in all forms 
and night clubs.”!6 It is difficult to tell whether ths ploy provided 
Bhutto anywhere near the political returns he might have expected.?? 
It did, however, serve to implement Islamic reforms that neither he nor 
his opponents could contemplate rescinding in the near future under 
the prevailing atmosphere. Moreover, it served to reinforce further the 
centrality of Islam as a starting point for the subsequ2ni Government- 
PNA negotiations and as a “given” for the military reg me that assumed 
control on July 5, 1977. 


13 “PPP Manifesto: Text of 3rd Chapter,” Dawn, January 36, 1977, p. 4. 

14 Baluchistan Times, February 19, 1977. 

15 Ibid., March 6, 1977. 

16 Pakistan Times, April 18, 1977. 

17 The immediate assessment was positive: “Saner elements in the country have 
hailed the major steps toward Islamisation of laws announced b7 the Prime Minister 
in his press interview of yesterday. ... The immediate ban on use of liquor, gambling, 
night clubs and pornography have created an impact on genral public which is 
evident by the steep fall in agitational activity throughout the day today.” Interior 
Secretary M. A. K., Chaudhry, “Note for the Prime Minister,” included as “Annexure 
337” in Government of Pakistan, White Paper on the Conduct of the General 
Elections in March 1977 (Rawalpindi: Government of Pakistan, July 1978), p. A-1011, 
However, agitations continued and even intensified until April 28, when the Prime 
Minister dramatically accused the opposition of receiving massive financial support 
from an unnamed foreign power. This latter maneuver appears to have been much 
more effective in breaking the momentum of the opposition mcvement and checking 
the erosion of governmental support. 
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Class Conflict and Islamic Ideology 


The foregoing analysis suggests reasons for the vulnerability of the 
Pakistani public to ideological appeals and notes some of the political 
processes by which politicians came to compete with one another as 
spokesmen for Islam. But it does not adequately explain why the ideol- 
ogy of the hour is Islam and not Socialism or why, specifically, “Nizam- 
i-Mustafa” has had such a great public appeal recently in Pakistan. In 
order to explore this question it is necessary to consider some of the 
dynamics of class conflicts. As one local political leader explained it, 


during the first years of Pakistan, capitalism dominated. The upper class 
tortured the workers and became very wealthy by exploiting them. Big 
landlords were able to get common people arrested when they wished 
because of this influence over the police and the government officials. 
The lower class developed a hatred for capitalism. Then Mr. Bhutto 
came with the demand for Socialism and there was much support for 
this. But he also couldn’t solve the problems and the people saw what 
he did. Now we see Nizam-i-Mustafa as a possible solution. We don’t 
know how it will work, or even if it will work. We don’t know whether 
banks can be run without interest or whether strong punishments will 
stop crime. But we'll try.18 


These comments contain, in very basic terms, a theory of historical 
change and ideological displacement that coincides with known empir- 
ical reality. During its first two decades, Pakistan’s economy was indeed 
oligopolistic in structure and capitalistic in ideology. Landowners dom- 
inated the rural sector and industrialists the urban. Public discontent 
over the distribution of the benefits of economic development helped to 
fuel the fires of the anti-Ayub movement in both wings of Pakistan in 
1967-1969 and accounted for much of the positive response to Bhutto's 
1970 “Islamic Socialism” slogan.!9 

Many of the middle and lower class elements who were mobilized 
by the 1970 elections, however, were frustrated by Bhutto’s increasingly 
rightward shift after he came to power. Though many of these people 


18 Interview in Bahawalpur, August 1, 1977. Research notes, p. A-37. A related 
but slightly different sentiment was expressed elsewhere at about the same time: 
“The rich and affluent used Islam to lull the poor by telling them that they would 
be rewarded by their penury on the Day of Judgment. Politicians strengthened their 
hold on the gullible through Islamic slogans, Pakistan was created in the name of 
Islam. But politicians and jagirdars exploited the poor in the name of Islam for the 
last 30 years. Now again, there is much talk of Islam and Nizam-i-Mustafa.... All 
of us should pray for the early implementation of Nizam-i-Mustafa as the poor have 
nothing to lose but their chains.” Prof. Zahoor Ahmad Awan, “Letter to the Editor,” 
Pakistan Times, August 7, 1977. 

19See Shahid Javed Burki, “Social and Economic Determinants of Political 
Violence: A Case Study of the Punjab,” Middle East Journal, XXV:4 (Autumn 
1971), pp. 465-480; E. Wayne Nafziger and William L. Richter, “Biafra and Bangla- 
desh: The Political Economy of Secessionist Conflict,” Journal of Peace Research, 
XIII:2 (1976), pp. 91-109; and Tariq Ali, Pakistan: Military Rule or People’s Power 
(New York: William Morrow, 1970). 
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have remained loyal to Bhutto and to the PPP, and although the mass 
appeal of the party and its leaders has remained strong even after mili- 
tary takeover, most of the leftist co-founders of the PPP have either re- 
signed or been expelled, while the landed aristocracy have found in- 
creasing representation within the fold.2° Much like the revolutionaries 
in Animal Farm, the People’s Party increasingly came to resemble its 
predecessors. These trends were accentuated in December 1976, when 
Bhutto as Party Chairman decreed a reorganization of the PPP, and in 
the following month, when party tickets were distributed. In both in- 
stances the more socialist and lower-class actives of the ‘old PPP” found 
themselves displaced and overshadowed by the upper-class and often 
antisocialist representatives of the “new PPP.” Many of these disillu- 
sioned old PPP workers simply “sat out” the March elections, some con- 
tinued to work for the party despite their misgivings, end some shifted 
their allegiance to the PNA. During April some of tle dissident “old 
PPP” coalesced into the Pakistani Awami Jamhoori Party (PAJP), 
which later resolved to fight the October elections as a leftist third force. 

This scenario of the alienation of the left and the lower classes 
from the PPP should not be overdrawn. Bhutto and his party retained 
support among the peasants, workers, women, and youth and they still 
claim to speak for the poorer sections of the society. However, the op- 
position parties have also come to realize, in varying degrees, the voting 
potential of these lower classes, and have acted accordirgly. The Islamic 
jamaats have been particularly active in carrying thei messages to the 
students, the workers, and the rural areas. While -heir message of 
“Nizam-i-Mustafa” has indeed given a religious flavor to economic and 
social issues, it has also added some egalitarian ecoromic content to 
fundamentalist ideology. 

As might be expected, class differences have zlso led to some 
amount of tension both within and among the component parties of 
the Pakistan National Alliance. The landlords wko dominate the 
Muslim League, for instance, are subject to pressures <rom middle-class 
workers to pay greater attention to the middle and wer classes, and 
heated arguments have developed in local PNA meetings over the dis- 
tribution of party tickets to landlords. In those instances that I have 
observed, the spokesmen for the poorer and younger sections of the 
society have been the Jamaat-i-Islami. 

To the extent that “Nizam-i-Mustafa” provides tae components of 
the PNA with a broad and diffuse ideological objective with which they 
can all identify and which each can interpret to its own liking, the 
concept will remain the ground of fundamental agre2ment among the 
very diverse members of the Alliance. To the extent that it becomes the 


20 See Anwar H. Syed, “The Pakistan People’s Party: Phases One and Two,” in 
Ziring, Braibanti, and Wriggins, eds., Pakistan: The Long View, pp. 89-116; Abdul 
Subhan, “Profile of a Party,” Pakistan Economist, XVII: (February 12-16, 1977), 
Pp. 15-19. 
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repository of the hopes of the semimobilized masses who have become 
disillusioned with Bhutto’s brand of socialism, Islam will continue to 
dominate political debate in Pakistan. 


islam and the 1977 Martial Law Regime 


In marked contrast to earlier military regimes in Pakistan, the 
military government that took charge on July 5, 1977 has been puritan- 
ical and aggressive in its championing of the cause of Islam. Part of the 
explanation for this is to be found in the personality and background of 
Zia, but idiosyncratic personal factors are also reinforced by more 
general political ones. Zia seized power early on the morning of July 5, 
1977, and nervously addressed the nation that evening over television. 
He announced that elections would be held in October and power re- 
turned to civilian hands. He denied any collusion with Bhutto and 
concluded his speech with praise for “the spirit of Islam” that had char- 
acterized the antigovernment agitation since March. 


It proves that Pakistan, which was created in the name of Islam, will 
continue to survive only if it sticks to Islam. ‘That is why I consider the 
introduction of Islamic system as an essential prerequisite for the 
country.22 


Zia’s praise of Islam, his denial of being Bhutto’s front man, and 
his Islamic penal reforms in mid-1977—while all perhaps given in good 
faith—served to help legitimize a military regime whose right to rule 
was clearly open to question. Zia apparently not only was sympathetic 
to the Islamic fundamentalism of the PNA, but also believed that 
the nine-party alliance would be victorious in “free and fair” army- 
conducted elections. As this perception became less tenable, regime 
priorities shifted from elections to accountability, performance, and 
reform. In this political context, the “Islamization” of Pakistani society 
continued to have strong symbolic importance. In February 1978 Zia’s 
Law Advisor A. K. Brohi declared that Zia’s “main concern” from the 
coup onward had been “to put the country on the Islamic system.”24 

Islamic reform has served one further political function of the 
present military regime: it has encouraged speculation upon alternative 
governmental forms more in keeping with Islam than parliamentary 
democracy. Most publicly mooted proposals have been reminiscent of 
the “Basic Democracy” system of Ayub Khan. Zia himself participated 


21 Zia is a Punjabi mukajir of the Arain caste, of relatively humble origins. 

22 Pakistan Times, July 7, 1977, p. 8. 

28¥rom August 8 onward, it became increasingly obvious that public support 
for Bhutto and the PPP was still strong. These developments are discussed more at 
length in my “Persistent Praetorianism: Pakistan’s Third Martial Law Regime,” 
Pacific Affairs, L¥:3 (Fall 1978), pp. os 

24 Dawn, February 25, 1978, p. I 
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in such speculation, commenting on at least one occasion that a strong 
presidential form of government would be more in keeping with the 
“thinking and psyche of Muslims.” He argued that Muslims “believed 
in one God, one Prophet, and one Book, and their mentality is that they 
should be ruled by one man.”?5 


The Middle East Context 


The domestic factors that have served to reestablish the polit- 
ical prominence of Islam in Pakistan have been further reinforced by 
changes occurring in the Middle East in the 1970s. Pakistan has not 
only moved closer to its Middle Eastern neighbors through its loss of 
Bangladesh and consequent westward shift of attention, but the Islamic 
countries of that region also enjoyed during the same period a dramatic 
increase in power and prestige. The consciousness and use of their bar- 
gaining power over their oil resources brought vast new wealth to the 
region. Pakistan has participated in this boom in a number of ways, 
most notably by exporting large numbers of skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers to Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf States. This “brawn drain” 
has become in a very short time Pakistan’s top foreign exchange earner.”6 

Concurrent with their economic and political resurgence, the Is- 
lamic states have also increased their diplomatic activity. ‘The Islamic 
Conference has involved itself in disputes as far away as the Southern 
Philippines, and individual Arab diplomats have helped to settle con- 
flicts. Such Arab diplomatic activity was crucial in bringing the Pakistan 
government and the PNA to the negotiating table in early June 1977. 
The Saudi Arabian and United Arab Emirates ambassadors were most 
prominent. It is rumored that Saudi Arabia promised to underwrite 
the full extent of Pakistan’s economic losses during the April-May 
agitation in order to lure the contending parties to the conference 
tables.27 Bhutto, as soon as he had achieved some tentative agreement 
with the opposition (which later fell through), took a quick tour to six 
Middle Eastern capitals to brief his neighbors (and patrons) on the latest 
developments. Zia has also directed his primary diplomatic attention to 
neighboring Islamic countries. 

More recent developments emphasize that the political resurgence 
of Islam is a phenomenon that is not limited to Pakistan. ‘The most 
notable example has been the Islamic “revolution” in Iran, under the 


25 Nisar Osmani, “Presidential System More Suitable,” Dawn, March 28, 1978, 
pp. 1, 10. See also A. R. Changez, “Political Parties Have no Place in an Islamic 
State,” Pakistan Times, September 16, 1977. 

26 “Current estimates are that there are a million overseas Pakistanis, who in 
1976-77 remitted Rs 5,735 million, more than triple the amount of the first full year 
of the Bhutto regime. This sum works out to about 27 percent of foreign-exchange 
earnings.” W. Eric Gustafson, “A Review of the Pakistani Economy under Bhutto,” 
in Manzooruddin Ahmed, ed., Contemporary Pakistan: Politics, Economy, Society 
(Durham: Carolina Academic Press, forthcoming). 

27 See Saudi Ambassador Riyadh al-Khatib’s comments in “Saudi Meditation 
Was a Family Affair,” Dawn (Supplement on National Day of Saudi Arabia), 
September 23, 1977, pp. I, IH, 
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spiritual leadership of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. Although the 
situations in Pakistan and Iran differ in important respects,28 each has 
served to help legitimize the other. Meanwhile, in neighboring Afghan- 
istan, the armed resistance to the Communist regime of Noor Moham- 
mad Tarakki has taken on similarly Islamic ideological trappings. The 
consequences for Pakistan of these developments on its western borders 
are presently obscure, but may ultimately be quite far-reaching.”® 


Summary 


The political dynamics underlying the reemergence of Islam as the 
dominant theme in Pakistani politics are complex and multifaceted. 
Both the loss of Bangladesh and disillusionment with Pakistani capital- 
ism and socialism have led to a renewed search for fundamental values 
and institutions that might both coincide with these values and solve 
the very real material problems facing the country. The nature of the 
major competitors in the political arena and the recent course of polit- 
ical conflict have served to make “Nizam-i-Mustafa” the publicly com- 
pelling but substantively vague answer to this quest. Internally, a new 
generation of Pakistanis has arisen whose values have been shaped by 
Partition, three wars against “Hindu India,” and three decades of so- 
cialization in independent Pakistan. The lower classes, whose major 
link to the political system is through their local religious leaders, have 
been politically mobilized and have provided a more than sympathetic 
public response. Finally, the increased prominence and proximity of 
the oil-rich states of the Islamic Middle East, and their involvement in 
the resolution of internal Pakistani conflict, naye further reinforced 
these other processes of change. 

These dynamics have by no means been aaa but they are 
bound to encounter some future difficulties. Unless Islamic social and 
economic reforms bring substantive benefits to the lower and middle 
classes, for instance, disillusionment is likely to recur. On the other 
hand, if “Nizam-i-Mustafa” is practically implemented in terms that 
benefit the poor to the detriment of the rich, it is not likely to continue 
to draw the support of the still-powerful landed elites of Pakistan. In 
either case, class cleavages are likely to emerge again to the extent that 
the movement for an “Islamic system” is forced to define its concepts in 
substantive terms. 


28 The most important differences, perhaps, are (1) that the Iranians are Shiites, 
while the Pakistanis are predominantly Sunni Muslims, and (2) the Islamic move- 
ment in Pakistan has had no single charismatic leader comparable to Khomeini. 

23 The most immediate danger would appear to be the possible Pakistani involve- 
ment in Afghanistan. Although Zia has carefully maintained cordial relations with 
the Tarakki regime, Afghan rebels have reportedly used bases in Pakistan for 
sanctuary and support. The effect of Iranian instability on petroleum supplies, jobs, 
trade ties, regional cooperation (RCD), and strategic considerations remains to 
be seen, 
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IMPACT OF SINO-JAPANESE TREATY 
ON THE SOVIET SECURITY STRATEGY 


Avigdor Haselkorn 


PROTESTING THE CONCLUSION of a Siro-Japanese peace 
treaty on August 12, 1978, Moscow accused Japan o! “capitulating to 
Peking,” although it was “aware of the danger of imcluding into the 
treaty an fanti-hegemony] article, which is of an cpenly anti-Soviet 
character and serves the selfish interests of Peking’s leaders.” Moscow 
added that the pact was designed to enable China to “widen its sphere 
of influence” in Astia.} 

In the longer term, the treaty may indeed signal the emergence in 
East Asia of an alternative power pole that can att-act lesser powers, 
and hinder the Soviet security scheme for the regior. Also, China and 
Japan may in the future collaborate actively in resi.ting Soviet efforts 
to “secure” its, ““defense perimeter” by linking East Asia with the other 
Soviet security subsystems (e.g., the Warsaw Pact, Middle East, South 
Asia, and possibly Africa).2 Finally, the Sino-Japanese tie may indirectly 
reinforce America’s position in the Pacific, since the Chinese strongly 
endorse Japan’s defense pact with the U.S.3 
However, objectively speaking, these negative influsnces are potential 
rather than actual insofar as Russia is concerned. : 


i Tass, August 12, 1978 

2¥For a description, see Avigdor Haselkorn, The Evolu-ion of Soviet Security 
Strategy, 1965-1975 (New York: Crane, Russak, 1978); “The Expanding Soviet Col- 
lective Security Network,” Strategic Review, Summer 1978, pr. 62-73. 

3 Visiting Chinese Deputy Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-ping), on his 
visit to Tokyo in the fall of 1978, criticized leftist forces in Jepan for their objection 
to the treaty. He termed their denunciation of the US.-Japan defense pact “irrel- 
evant.” Japan Times (Tokyo), October 24, 25, 1978. Earier reports said Deng 
proposed the conclusion of an informal alliance between the U.S., Japan, China, and 
Western Europe. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, September 27, 1977. 
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Paradoxically, therefore, the more Moscow protests the treaty, the 
stronger would be its perceived anti-Soviet orientation despite Japan’s 
insistence upon the inclusion of a clause stating that “this treaty is not 
aimed at any third country.” The Kremlin’s motives in pursuing the 
present course are thus of interest. Further, the question arises as to 
the treaty’s potential effects on Russia’s posture vis-a-vis Tokyo, Beijing 
(Peking), and Washington, and its global security strategy. 


Aims of Soviet Reaction 


In the wake of the Sino-Japanese peace treaty, the USSR seems to 
have adopted a fourfold policy. First, by alluding ambiguously to the 
Soviet need to take unspecified actions to protect its interests, the 
Kremlin has tried to keep Tokyo off balance. It would seem that Moscow 
is endeavoring to convince Japan that it should not rush headlong into 
cementing its new ties with China; otherwise Tokyo would be respon- 
sible for the resulting deterioration in Soviet-Japanese relations.5 On 
August 15, 1978, for instance, Izvesttia charged that “by agreeing to 
accept Peking’s demands, Tokyo has displayed solidarity with the Chi- 
nese leadership’s consistently hostile policy toward the Soviet Union,” 
and that this was “creating the possibility of introducing an unstable 
element into Soviet-Japanese relations.” : 

Second, Moscow’s public pronouncements made the consequences 
contingent upon future Japanese behavior, thereby seeking to turn the 
treaty into a pressure point on Tokyo. Radio Moscow, on August 26, 
1978, specifically cited a positive response “to Soviet proposals, espe- 
cially the proposal for a good neighborliness and cooperation treaty 
as a beginning,” as the kind of act that would show Japan’s intention 
in signing the Chinese treaty. Similarly, Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko called on his Japanese counterpart during a meeting in New York 
in September 1978 to conclude such a treaty with the USSR.® 

The Soviet quest for a friendship treaty with Japan is derived from 
Brezhnev’s 1969 Asian collective security proposal. Radio Moscow, in a 
subsequent commentary on August 17, 1969, said: “India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, it was hoped, would form the nucleus of the system which 
would eventually embrace all countries from the Middle East to Japan.” 
In January 1978, Foreign Minister Sonoda visited Moscow and was con- 
fronted by the text of a proposed friendship treaty. At the time, the 


4 Kyodo (Tokyo), in English, September 26, 1978, in Summary of World Broad- 
casts [BBC, London] (Far East), (hereafter SWB), September 27, 1978, p. A2/2. 

5 See Robert Rand, “Official Soviet Protest Against the Signing of Sino-Japanese 
Treaty,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, August 24, 1978, pp. 1-2. This has been 
a consistent Soviet theme. For example, Pravda, on October 26, 1977, two days before 
Prime Minister Fukuda formed his new Cabinet, stated that the USSR would be 
entitled to take “retaliatory measures” if Japan concluded a treaty with China. 

ee September 27, 1978, p. A2/2. Also FBIS (Soviet Union), January 18, 1979, 
pp. MI-M2. 
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rationale of the treaty was linked to the Soviet’s denial strategy, aimed 
at undermining Japanese links with both China and the U:S.7 

Presently Moscow seems to assume that it could restore the politico- 
strategic balance in East Asia by utilizing a treaty with Japan to counter 
the emergence of a strategic alliance between Japan and China.8 The 
likelihood of Tokyo consenting to such a pact would be determined, in 
part, by its perception of the reliability of America’s strategic umbrella. 
over Japan. This credibility, in turn, would be influenced by the pro- 
jected growth of Soviet military capabilities in the region. But, on the 
other hand, following its treaty with Japan, China is now in a better 
position to exert pressure on Tokyo to refrain from entering into a pact 
relationship with Moscow, and Chinese objections are likely to be sup- 
ported by Washington as well. 

Third, Japan’s behavior notwithstanding, the Soviet-Vietnamese 
friendship treaty of November 3, 1978, signaled Moscow’s determina- 
tion to rectify the regional balance by undermining China’s potential 
strategic value for Tokyo. There is no doubt that that alliance between 
Hanoi and Moscow aggravated Vietnam’s own conflict with China. A 
Chinese ally confronted potentially on two fronts (i.e., along the Sino- 
Soviet and the Sino-Vietnamese borders), would be of lesser value to 
Tokyo.® It could even draw Japan into complicated political] situations. 
Consequently, the cost of ‘Tokyo’s new involvement in East Asia’s power 
politics may have risen. Further, by solidifying its links with Vietnam, 
Moscow apparently hedged against a possible U.S.-Vietnamese rap- 
prochement which could have undermined Hanoi’s utility for Moscow 
in its conflict with Beijing. Finally, the treaty with Vietnam fits well 
into Russia’s global security strategy;?° as a result, Soviet utilization of 


T Under one clause of the draft treaty published by Tass, the Soviet Union and 
Japan would not allow use of their territories “for any actions that would prejudice 
the security of the other party,” which seems to apply to U.S. military presence 
in Japan. 

4 a Soviet Premier Kosygin complained to a visiting Japanese parliamentary dele- 
gation that Japanese credits were helping China build a huge war industry. Kyodo, 
September 8, 1978. Further, Radio Moscow, on September 5, attacked the visit of a 
Chinese military delegation set for September 8-12 on grounds that it was designed 
to facilitate “equipment of China’s army with modern Japanese weapons.” The head 
of that delegation, General Zhang (Chang), reportedly “shared the view” with 
General Takashine, Chairman of the Joint Staff Council of the JSDF, that the armed 
forces of the two countries should promote contacts at various levels for “increasing 
mutual understanding.” Japan Times, September 10, 1978. Upon the conclusion of 
Zhang's visit, a Soviet commentary said: “At present Chinese leaders see Japan as a 
potential partner in their implementation of these [hegemonistic] plans. And they 
know that there are people there [in Japan] who would not mind starting cooperation 
with China in the military field.” Tass, September 13, 1978. For earlier comments, 
see Pravda, March 29, 1978 and Krasnaya Zvezda, March 30, 1978. Note that officials 
of the Chinese Society for Aeronautics have reportedly sounded out Japan on the 
joint development of jet aircraft engines. Japan Times, October 8, 1978. 

9 Note reports that Tokyo was prepared to extend Vietnam 10 billion yen 
(approximately $52 million) in economic aid on condition that Hanoi maintained 
a nonaligned policy in East Asia. Further, the Japanese Foreign Ministry apparently 
offered to help the U.S. normalize its relations with Vietnam. Christian Science 
Monitor, November 6, 1978. 

. 10 On December 4, 1977, Vietnam and East Germany concluded a friendship 
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Vietnamese military assets in other Third World conflicts may be 
expected.11 

Fourth, Moscow continues its military buildup in East Asia in gen- 
eral, and in particular along the border with China. Western sources 
have indicated a continued qualitative upgrading of Soviet forces in the 
area. The Soviet 6th Airborne Division based at Khabarovsk has report- 
edly been brought up to full strength since the beginning of the year, 
and currently numbers 7200 men,1? 1000 of whom took part in recent 
maneuvers including parachute drops on the Soviet-occupied Etorfou 
island in the Kuriles chain claimed by Japan.% In addition, growing 
numbers of MIG-23 fighters and MIG-27 ground attack aircraft have 
appeared in East Asia, and expectations are that the Backfire bomber 
will be deployed there soon. The total number of aircraft in the region 
is estimated at 1800, spread over a large number of airfields, many of 
which have been built up comparatively recently. The 43 Soviet divi- 
sions deployed along the Sino-Soviet border have been receiving an in- 
_ creasing volume of new weapons such as T-62 tanks and the BMP-76 
APCs. Soviet T-72 tanks were reportedly deployed on the Chinese border 
only a year after they had been seen in East Germany. Further, the 
Russians are known to have deployed SS-20 IRBMs in the Transbaikal 
and Siberian military districts. Western military sources in Tokyo in- 
dicated a buildup of Soviet chemical warfare arsenals and delivery 
systems along the border with China.1# 


treaty (text in Foreign Affairs Bulletin, East Berlin, December 21, 1977, pp. 273-274), 
thus indicating the beginning of Hanoi’s integration into the Soviet security system. 
11 See Marian Leighton, “The Soviet Union and Postwar Vietnam,” Radio 
Liberty Research Bulletin, November 3, 1977, p. 7. Note that the principles of 
“socialist internationalism” are embodied in Articles 1 and 4 of the Soviet-Vietnamese 
friendship treaty. Article 5 further pledges that the two contracting parties “. .. shall 
actively oppose all schemes and maneuvers of imperialism and reactionary forces ... 
support the struggle waged by non-aligned countries and the peoples of Asian, 
African and Latin American countries against imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. ...” Text in FBIS (Soviet Union), November 6, 1978, pp. L6-L9. 

12 “European sources” were reported as saying the USSR was deploying three 
additional airborne divisions in the Far East (bringing the total to 11). One was 
reported to be stationed in Central Asia, another near Lake Baikal, and the third 
ee Khabarovsk. Defense and Foreign Affairs Daily (Washington, D.C), October 2, 
1978. 

13 Christian Science Monitor, June 6, 1978. The Japanese Defense Agency denied 
‘that Soviet transports had landed paratroops on Etorfou island. Washington Post, 
June 8, 1978. However, a recent report quotes the agency as saying the Russians 
moved more than 2000 personnel and considerable amounts of material to the island, 
employing six 2500-ton (Ropoucha?) landing vessels, 12 Antonov An-12 transports, and 
several large helicopters. The Japanese reportedly believe the Russian movement to 
the island was in preparation for building a submarine base there. Aviation Week 
and Space Technology, November 13, 1978, p. 59. Further, Japan’s Defense Agency 
recently disclosed the Soviets have built up their forces on Etorfou and Kunashiri 
Islands to some five to six thousand troops. The agency “interpreted the buildup 
primarily as a way to apply diplomatic pressure as Japan has moved closer to China. 
... The buildup occurred as it became certain the [Sino-Japanese] treaty would be 
signed.” Washington Post, February 6, 1979. 

i4 Japan Times, September 16, 1978. The Scud SS-Ib, a 240-mm mortar, and, 
BM-21 multi-tube rocket launcher have been modified to fire a new projectil 
with chemical agents. 
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Moscow is also reported to be developing its capacity for electronic 
monitoring of neighboring countries. Thai sources have reported that 
a Soviet-manned radar station is now operational in the Laotian border 
town of Suvannakhet. This followed earlier reports that the Soviets 
had established an electronic listening post in Laos for the purpose of 
monitoring communications in Southern China. Defense Agency 
sources in Japan also recently disclosed that the USSR has been build- 
ing a base for ground troops on Kunashiri island, the closest to Hok- 
kaido of the four Soviet-held Kurile islands.1? 

In addition, the Soviets seem to be engaged in a faster-than-expected 
buildup of their Pacific fleet, a process that has been accomplished by 
a marked extension of the fleet’s area of maneuvers. In mid-1978 four 
Russian warships, including two Kresta-class missile cruisers, conducted 
war games, closely watched by Japanese destroyers, about 600 km off the 
Japanese island of Okinawa. Interestingly enough, a Japanese shipyard 
recently completed construction of a large floating drydock that has 
subsequently joined the Soviet Pacific fleet, and is believed to be in- 
tended for the arrival in the Soviet Far East of a Soviet Kiev-class air- 
crait carrier.18 ; 

Sources in Tokyo were quoted as saying the Soviet Union is also 
considering building up a fourth major military port on its northern 
Pacific coast at Korsakov (only 100 km north of Hokkaido). In the wake 
of the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty, renewed speculation has centered on 
the future use of Cam Ranh Bay base by Soviet warships. On November 
18, 1978, Sankei Shimbun quoted W. Scott Thompson, a former Special 
Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Defense, as saying Washington has 
been aware of Soviet presence at the base since 1976, and that cruising 
antisubmarine vessels were using Cam Ranh to refuel. Extensive use of 
the Vietnamese installation would make Soviet warships far less depen- 
dent on their key naval base at Vladivostok. i 

The exact aims of this Soviet military buildup are unknown. Evi- 
dently it is designed for the political intimidation of Japan and China 


15 Los Angeles Times, July 9, 1979. 

16 Nation (Bangkok), May 3, 1976. 

17 Japan Times, November 2, 1978. On February 5, 1978, Tokyo’s Sankei Shimbun 
published a set of three aerial photographs showing a large Soviet military base built 
on Kunashiri. The pictures showed a runway, a radar station, and a cluster of 
barracks. An accompanying story said the runway is 2.17 miles long and capable of 
handling all types of military aircraft. It also said a port on the island is capable of 
harboring 20,000-ton class vessels. 

18 Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), September 28, 1978; Japan Times, October 19, 
1978. The 330-by-84 meter dock is capable of handling a 40,000-ton Kiev-class carrier. 
According to Kyodo, U.S. Defense Secretary Harold Brown, when he was in Tokyo re- 
cently, had discussed the expected introduction of a Soviet aircraft carrier and Backfire 
bombers into East Asia. Baltimore Sun, November 10, 1978. The second’ Soviet air- 
craft carrier in the Kiev-class, the Minsk, launched almost three years ago, has 
recently completed its fitting out in the Black Sea. A third carrier, the Kharkov, is 
nearing readiness for launching at the Nikolayev shipyard on the Black Sea, Baltimore 
Sun, October 24, 1978; Christian Science Monitor, November 14, 1978. 
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by underscoring their relative vulnerability to the impressive Soviet 
power projection capabilities, particularly in the context of U.S. forces 
pulling out of South Korea. The Japanese Defense Agency White Paper 
issued in mid-1978 stated that intensified activities by Soviet naval ships 
and aircraft in the waters near Japan appear “to be aimed at increasing 
political and psychological influence over this area.1® However, it seems 
as if a vicious circle has been at work in the East Asia region. The USSR 
was building up militarily (among other things) to deter Japan from 
entering into a military alliance with China. Yet, it was exactly this 
buildup that apparently reinforced Tokyo’s rationale for seeking such 
an alliance since it perceived an increased Soviet threat. In all prob- 
ability this will lead, in turn, to the continuation of the Soviet military 
buildup in the region. 

Were a regional conflict to erupt, the Soviet Far East military pos- 
ture seems also designed to ensure availability of strategic options to 
the Kremlin. Moscow is apparently determined to project an image 
of a readiness to strike against a variety of potential targets inside 
China, Japan, and the Pacific. In addition, this posture is presumably 
designed to reassure Soviet allies, such as Vietnam, about the credibility 
of Russia's strategic umbrella. Perceived Soviet credibility would be, in 
turn, a prerequisite for Vietnam’s own military actions and external 
involvement in line with the global Soviet security strategy. The net 
effect, supposedly, is the constraining of options open to Moscow’s re- 
gional adversaries. 


Future Options 


A proto-coalition composed of Japan and China, backed by the 
U.S. and based on hostility toward Moscow, could in the long range 
involve increased pressure on the Soviet East Asian posture. Thus sev- 
eral responses could, in time, conceivably be explored by the Kremlin. 
For instance, Russia may caution ‘Tokyo against expecting substantial 
political or economic gains from the tie with Beijing, while simulta- 
neously, trying to lure Tokyo away by presenting a more palatable 
stance toward Japanese interests. ‘The Soviet aim would be both to de- 
crease the attractiveness for Tokyo of the Sino-Japanese link and con- 
comitantly to increase the promise contained in an alternative tie with 
Russia. 

Thus the Soviets have suggested that the treaty between China and 
Japan may hasten the formal end of the 1950 Sino-Soviet mutual aid 
pact that was specifically directed against Japan. Although the Chinese. 


19 Cited in Baltimore Sun, July 29, 1978. The paper noted the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet’s numerical advantage and the Soviet tonnage advantage of more than two to 
one (1,388,000 tons versus 580,000 tons for the U.S.). For a Defense Agency map 
indicating increased Soviet air and naval activity around Japan, see “White Paper 
on Defense (Summary),” Defense Bulletin, Defense Agency, ‘Tokyo, October 1978, p. 8. 
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have been telling foreign visitors that they intend to let this treaty lapse 
in 1980,2° Moscow had said nothing about the treaty until Radio Mos- 
cow, in a broadcast to China on August 16, 1978, declared that “by 
signing this treaty [with Japan] Peking has abolished the February 14, 
1950 ‘Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance between the 
Soviet Union and China.” 

As for decreasing the attractiveness of the Chinese link, the Soviets 
have argued that Beijing was in fact manipulating the Japanese against 
the Russians. Further, the treaty has not widened ‘Tokyo’s freedom of 
maneuver, but rather circumscribed it, since placating Moscow as a 
counterweight will surely annoy the Chinese. Finally, the Kremlin is 
likely to remind Japan of the uncertainty surrounding U.S. relations 
with Japan and China, which could affect both countries separately and 
jointly. 

The logic of reducing the attractiveness of the Sino-Japanese tie to 
the signatories should also entail continuation of Soviet pressure on 
China to conclude a bilateral nonaggression pact. In general, the 
chronic lag in appreciating the magnitude of direct Russian military 
investment against China has led to an underevaluation of Soviet mo- 
tives to counter Beijing forcefully, and of Soviet incentives to reconcile 
differences with China peacefully. Tass, on March 20, 1978, disclosed 
that Beijing had once again rejected Soviet offers to improve relations 
between the two states. A Pravda editorial on April 1, 1978, described 
in unusual detail what it said were Chinese demands that the Soviets 
withdraw their troops from “thousands of square kilometers” in the 
Khabarovsk area, and remove their forces from Mongolia as precondi- 
tions for normalization of relations. l 

However, it should be stressed that from Beijing’s perspective, the 
attractiveness of a closer relationship with Moscow has been, at least 
partially, based on an assessment of the strategic value of the U.S.— 
not Japan—to China. Persistent evidence of a long-term decline in 
American global power can only reduce the value of Washington to 
Beijing in its confrontation with Moscow,” hence the observation that 
“it is very short-sighted to assume that the differences between China 
and the USSR will be carried on into the future or will even grow 
worse.”22 Obviously, a Sino-Soviet detente formalized by a nonaggression 
pact would also go a long way toward optimizing Russia’s security 
strategy. 

In addition to addressing China and Japan specifically, Moscow 


20On September 14, 1977, Mainichi Shimbun quoted Chinese Vice-Premier 
Deng as saying: “Due to the qualitative change of the Soviet Union, the Socialist 
camp had ceased to exist. ... Therefore, the treaty has already ceased to exist auto- 
matically at this time.” Also see Le Monde (Paris), September 16, 1977. 

21 Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, “The United States and a Strategy for the West,” 
Strategic Review, Summer 1977, p. 23. Were the U.S. to abandon its role as a “silent 
partner” in the Sino-Japanese link, its strategic rationale for both contractors would 
be severely undermined, particularly in the face of a growing Soviet military threat. 

22 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, November 3, 1977. 
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adverse U.S. decision in 1979 on a pending LEU sale to India would 
further reinforce nuclear nationalism in India. The. prospects are dim 
for a last chance effort by-the Carter Administration to use LEU supply 
as a tool with which to convince India that the wisest course for India 
and South Asia is to accept full-scope safeguards on all Indian nuclear 
facilities. 


Conclusions 


Given the conditions and trends evident in the early spring of 1979, 
developments in the last half of 1979 and in 1980 may well correspond 
to the following scenario: Because India’s lofty arms control goals, 
which go beyond a ratified SALT II accord, do not materialize on the 
world scene and because of Pakistan’s enrichment project and Indian 
reactions to it, the GOI does not comply with U.S. nonproliferation law 
and policy; sometime between September 1979 and: March 1980 the 
Indo-US. accord of 1963 ceases to function, i.e., the U.S. ends LEU sales 
to India because the latter has not accepted full-scope safeguards; aware 
that an “old friend” will deliver India from U.S. demands, India con- 
cludes a safeguarded, LEU-supply pact with the Soviet Union, which 
prohibits India from reprocessing TAPS spent fuel without Soviet con- 
sent; but the pact allows for eventual Indian supply of TAPS and does 
not insist on full-scope safeguards; as required by the 1963 accord, the 
U.S. facilitates an orderly transition of TAPS operations to a new fuel 
source; based on a Carter stance taken in March 1979 out of concern for 
nuclear waste storage problems in America, the U.S. does not seek the 
return of spent fuel from TAPS, which becomes a Soviet- Indian respon- 
sibilit 

What would India and the U.S. gain from this pattern of events? 
India retains its made-in-Delhi nuclear policy and access to plutonium 
from present and future facilities beyond external inspection while 
foregoing immediate, unfettered access to TAPS spent fuel in exchange 
for LEU supplied by the Soviet Union. The U.S. gains satisfaction from 
enforcement of its nonproliferation policy despite India’s refusal to 
accept full-scope safeguards. Because the Soviet Union is a NPT and 
NSG state, which showed its nonproliferation concern in its heavy 
water accord with India, the U.S. views the new Soviet supply and moni- 
toring role in TAPS as a stabilizing development preferable to a TAPS 
power shut-down, which would be blamed on the U.S., and to India’s 
unconstrained access to TAPS spent fuel. 

The key to nonproliferation in South Asia is the survival of the 
Desai Amendment, which virtually rules out India’s conduct of addi- 
tional test explosions and the pursuit of a specific nuclear weapons 
program. The future of the self-imposed restraint rests principally on 
Indian decisions. Further external pressure in the name of pone 
tion will be counterproductive. 


PAUL F. POWER is Professor of Political Science at the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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discriminatory, full-scope safeguards®? that would include Israel, South 
Africa, and India, among other states. 

Pakistan left no doubt about its displeasure at being the object of 
punitive measures while India, despite its resistance to full-scope safe- 
guards and its nuclear explosion, had been treated benignly. The re- 
luctantly applied U.S. punitive action, which was chiefly concerned with 
economic aid, was followed immediately by offers to aid Pakistan’s 
peaceful nuclear program, to sell 50 F-5Es, and to support in principle 
a NFZ for South Asia, if Pakistan would accept full-scope safeguards. 
Having executed former President Z. A. Bhutto, who had begun Pakis- 
tan’s search for nuclear weapons in response to India’s 1974 explosion, 
the Zia government insisted on India’s compliance with full-scope safe- 
guards. Operating in a low-leverage context with the former member of 
CENTO, U.S. nonproliferation policy faces intra-regional difficulties as 
it tries to prevent Pakistan’s further movement toward nuclear explosive 
capability. One of the few advantages the U.S. has in dealing with 
Pakistan is that its uninhibited development of centrifuge enrichment 
for which it has most if not all of the required technology will take five 
to seven years to bring to fruition. 

India could further the containment of Pakistan’s military nuclear 
potential by adherence to full-scope safeguards and the NFZ concept. 
There is scant evidence that India will respond in ways that bring about 
these results. Nationalism and the logic of India’s nuclear development 
to date are more powerful than any desire within India to accept full- 
scope safeguards and a NFZ to keep Pakistan from achieving nuclear 
explosive capability. Reacting to reports of Pakistan’s enrichment proj- 
ect, Prime Minister Desai expressed his concern about Pakistan’s nu- 
clear plans in a letter written to President Zia-ul-Haq early in 1979. 
In response, the Pakistani leader denied that his regime had a nuclear 
arms program and proposed a joint Indo-Pakistani declaration renoun- 
cing nuclear weapons and consenting to international inspection of all 
nuclear facilities in the two states. This proposal and the Zia regime’s 
reactions in Pakistani-American relations are unlikely to alter India’s 
opposition to full-scope safeguards and a NFZ. 

Domestic reaction to news of Pakistan's enrichment project is apt 
to strengthen nuclear deterrent opinion in India and to place Increasing 
‘pressure on 82-year-old Prime Minister Desai to reject proposals from 
external sources that seek to change India’s independent nuclear policy, 
especially when the proposals emanate from a superpower and its for- 
mer client in South Asia. Enhanced anti-proliferation opinion in the 
U.S. stemming from dual proliferation issues in South Asia can only 
fortify Indian resistance to any change in Indian nuclear policy.*3 An 


32 The New York Times, April 17, 1979, and The Washington Post, April 18, 
1979. Later a State Department official denied that the U.S. would use aircraft sales 
and nuclear aid as levers to keep Pakistan from pursuing nuclear explosive capability. 
The Washington Post, May 2, 1979. 

33 See the editorial advice, “Ban the Bomb in South Asia,” New York Times, 
April 16, 1979. 
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The Nehru bequest and the Desai Amendment would have to be dis- 
carded for India to become a strategic nuclear power. 

Between the fall of 1978 and February of 1979, the Indo-US. im- 
passe over TAPS fuel and American antiproliferation law became po- 
tentially malleable by means of a suggested third-party review of the 
difficulties. Traceable to the GOI, the notion of a panel was to lead to 
an ad hoc committee of five nongovernmental experts chosen by the two 
states who would assess the Indo-American stalemate and perhaps 
broader issues of proliferation and nuclear technology. The panel no- 
tion became public news last November during a New Dehli visit of 
Joseph P. Nye, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for nonproliferation 
matters. Neither country was to be bound by the panel’s findings, which 
would report before the U.S. law’s deadline of September 1979 for 
India’s consent to full-scope safeguards. The panel notion was deflated 
in February when it became known that Dr. Sigvard Eklund, Director 
General of the IAEA, declined to serve as the panel’s chairman. During 
the Indian visit of Under Secretary of State Warren Christopher in early 
March 1979, the panel concept was again discussed but did not re- 
emerge as a serious possibility.21 The fate of the panel idea was more of 
a setback to India than to the U.S. in that its creation would have served 
to produce a climate favorable to U.S. consideration of pending LEU 
shipments and, if Indian terms of reference had been adopted, to a 
broad review of nuclear technology and nonproliferation which might 
have led to findings at odds with U.S. nonproliferation policy. 

A serious challenge to U.S. nonproliferation policy surfaced in 
April 1979 when the U.S. revealed that Pakistan was building a facility 
to make highly enriched (weapon-grade) uranium, an activity that has 
no relationship to the country’s peaceful nuclear program that employs 
natural uranium. Simultaneously, the U.S. cut off economic and military 
(but not food) assistance to Pakistan valued at $85 million, under non- 
proliferation requirements of an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1977. The U.S. action followed earlier intelligence discoveries of 
the secret enrichment facility made possible by purchases in Western 
Europe and unsuccessful American efforts to persuade Pakistan to open 
the facility to international inspection. Pakistan attributed the punitive 
U.S. action to “Zionist circles” erroneously fearful of an Islamic state 
acquiring nuclear arms, and rejected the reports that Pakistan had re- 
ceived aid from Libya in return for access to a nuclear bomb to be used 
for anti-Israeli purposes. The irate Zia regime denied any intention of 
acquiring nuclear arms and expressed its willingness to accept non- 


mission has declared that the country is capable of building intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles. The Washington Post, November 7, 1978. A more conservative 
estimate of India’s strategic nuclear potential made in the mid-1970s still has merit. 
See John Maddox, Prospects for Nuclear Proliferation, Adelphi Papers, No. 113 
(London: International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1975). 

81 Reports on the study panel appeared in The Washington Post, November 5, 
1978; Nuclear Engineering International, January 1979; and The Times of India, 
November 12 and 19, 1978, and February 10, 1979 and March 2, 1979. 
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likely to resist. France needed U.S. approval because the reactors are 
tied to Westinghouse licensing rights and fall under the 1958 Atomic 
Energy Act and Western screening of exports to communist states. The 
reactors and the French LEU to be sold with them are not rated as sen- 
sitive items per se. Because China is a NWS, the U.S. Act of 1978 does 
not enter into the equation regarding a requirement of full-scope safe- 
guards. 

Predictably, India objected strenuously to the “double standard” 
applied by the U.S. to the Sino-French deal and to Indo-U.S. nuclear 
relations.*® As a putative NNWS India perceives injustice in the ap- 
proval given to the first entry of Western nuclear technology into NWS 
China without any insistence on the kind of safeguards India has ac- 
cepted in part and has been asked to accept fully in exchange for U.S.- 
supplied LEU. Adding to Indian resentment is the record of China. 
Unlike India, China has refused to accept the Limited Test Ban Treaty, 
to jain the IAEA, and to support the value of SALT. Once again India 
is faced with the fact that there are two sets of rules for NWS and 
NNWS. Indian reactions to the Sino-Franco-American affair cannot 
help but.reinforce India’s opposition to U.S. policy and law on nonpro- 
liferation and to improve the chances for a Soviet LEU option for 
TAPS. | 

India is obligated to France and the U.S. and, to a degree, the 
USSR for deflating Pakistan’s desire to acquire an uneconomical repro- 
cessing plant, a search stimulated by Pakistan’s reaction to India’s nu- 
clear test, leading to a Franco-Pakistani accord. An issue that surfaced 
before the Carter-Desai phase, the question received attention from two 
Administrations, which advised the principals not to proceed. After a 
period of French resistance, the Giscard regime informed Pakistan in 
August 1978 that the accord had to be renegotiated on new, stringent 
antiproliferation terms, virtually ending the accord. 

To assuage Pakistan, already bitter about not receiving A-7s, in No- 
vember 1978 the U.S. moved to discuss the sale to Pakistan of F-5E 
fighters, much to India’s irritation. Awaiting the first shipment of 
Jaguar fighters sometime in 1979, India will remain militarily superior 
to Pakistan in the air as well as on the ground. That India’s neighbor 
has continued to press for a nuclear weapons free zone (NFZ) in South 
Asia through the UN continues to vex New Dehli. India has rejected 
this notion because it is not the product of regional consensus. India’s 
‘opposition may be viewed as a tactic to hold open a full NWS option. 
‘Some observers are eager to treat India as a NWS that lacks only a 
‘strategic missile system, a shortcoming that India may be correcting.®° 


29 See the criticism made by External Affairs Minister Vajpayee, India News, 
December 25, 1978. Prime Minister Desai pressed the Sino-French nuclear reactor 
issue in a letter to President Carter earlier this year. The Times of India, February 
10, 1979. 

30 Evaluations which find India to be a near-strategic nuclear power include 
‘Marwah. “India’s Nuclear and Space Program,” and Stephen P. Cohen and Richard 
WL. Park, India: Emerging Power? (New York: Crane, Russak, 1978). India’s space com- 
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reprocessing capability and is pointed towards:'a plutonium economy 
the Soviets are well on their way to achieving. On the second, the U.S. 
and the USSR might work in tandem so that the U.S. withdraws from a 
hopeless effort to establish full-scope safeguards and allows the USSR. 
to take the responsibility of finding formulas that satisfy Soviet and ee 
strategy towards nonproliferation and India’s self-respect. 

India is apt to view a “reasonable” LEU supply accord with the 
Soviet Union that would undoubtedly carry safeguard provisions to be 
more acceptable than the existing Indo-U:S. accord, which in the Indian 
view has been unilaterally and illegally altered by.U.S. law. India is 
likely to insist on a LEU accord that does not bind India permanently 
regarding reprocessing of spent fuel produced at TAPS and that does 
not make USSR the sole supplier for a lengthy period. ‘Thus a flexible, 
five-to-fifteen year, renewable fuel supply and purchase pact with a safe- 
guards clause limited to TAPS would probably be acceptable to India, 
supplying LEU to TAPS until a national fuel is developed or the TAPS 
reactors become obsolete. 

Before the Chinese invasion of Vietnam in January 1979, it might 
have been said that India would be wary of any anti-Chinese implica- 
tions that might ‘stem from increased nuclear cooperation with the 
USSR. Seeking normalization of Sino-Indian relations, Foreign Minis- 
ter Vajpayee was in China when the Chinese invaded Vietnam, caus- 
ing him to return to India slightly ahead of schedule. Although Vaj- 
payee reported to the Parliament that India and China had agreed to 
preserve peace along the disputed Sino-Indian border and that trade 
and technical exchanges were likely to improve, the Janata government 
was obliged by the opposition to focus on Chinese “aggression” against 
a Soviet ally and to shunt aside Desai’s wish to introduce Vietnam’s in- 
vasion of Cambodia into the Indo-Chinese pattern much as the U.S. 
had done. It was also clear from the Indian contact with the Peking 
regime that the two countries differed on the value of detente, arms 
control, and China’s pro-Pakistan stand on Kashmir. In sum, the Sino- 
Vietnam conflict worked to cool the Sino-Indian normalization process 
and to assist pro-Soviet views of Asian affairs in Indian political opinion. 

' Kosygin exploited Indian hospitality during his Indian visit in 
March 1979 to pursue anti-Chinese themes. Desai was too adroit and 
sensitive to Indian interests to associate the GOI with Soviet strategy. 
Yet the Kosygin visit, which resulted in an accord on Soviet oil to be 
exchanged for Indian rice, the border-crossing facts of the Sino-Vietnam 
conflict and India’s own cordial relations with Vietnam produced a 
context highly suitable to closer Soviet-Indian relations. 

Even before the Vajpayee visit to China, India had become.con- 
cerned about China as it played its Western cards. In November the 
White House endorsed a request by France to sell one and perhaps two 
light-water nuclear power plants to China, subject to Peking’s assent to 
nonproliferation terms on the extraction of plutonium from spent fuel. 
The terms may or may not require on-site inspection, which China is 
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ments, their weight was against testing. This stress was made particular- 
ly clear in his message that the Pokharan test had caused international 
difficulties for India and injured its development. He described the 1974 
test as a “political” event that had resulted in no new knowledge, a 
volte face in conflict with what Indira Gandhi and supporting opinion 
had contended for nearly three years. 

Conceding that Indian scientists had differing opinions on PNEs, 
the Prime Minister ruled out a public scientific debate and held that he 
alone would make any determination as to the need for a test explosion. 
The Prime Minister gave his support to nuclear development in India; 
but in a rare departure from the official line he expressed a concern for 
the environment and even spoke of locating alternative energy sources.?7 
Although Desai repeated an earlier caveat that his government's policy 
was not binding on future regimes, his statements in July 1978 amounted 
to a Desai amendment to the Nehru “no-weapons” bequest and the 
Bhabha-Shastri-Gandhi endorsement and execution of a PNE. The shift 
projected a more cautious approach to Indian nuclear development and 
a greater sensitivity to world perceptions of Indian conduct, lessening 
the chances of India becoming an open NWS. 

The Soviet Factor Again--China and Pakistan: The Desai amendment 
appeared immediately after a credible report surfaced in India that the 
USSR was prepared to provide LEU to TAPS if the U.S. source ceased 
under Carter policy.?8 Although the Desai regime later denied the re- 
port’s accuracy, the denial may be viewed skeptically. Since last summer 
Indian spokesmen have said frequently that non-U.S. options for LEU 
supply were being explored. India itself is not prepared to provide LEU 
or a substitute fuel. A West European source is a hypothetical possibil- 
ity. But the Soviet Union is a much more realistic source, given its 
experience in exporting LEU to France, West Germany, and communist 
states, and its entry into Indian nuclear affairs via the heavy water sale. 
The Soviet filling of gaps in Indo-US. relations can be traced back at 
least to the Bokharo steel controversy; political fruits for Moscow have 
followed rescue operations. 

There are potential obstacles in the way of an Indo-Soviet accord 
on LEU, as well as factors allowing an agreement. Two possible impedi- 
ments are: (1) Indian objections to Soviet insistence on the return of 
spent fuel from TAPS to the USSR, a requirement that would be con- 
sistent with Soviet nuclear export policy towards socialist states; and 
(2) Soviet difficulties with the U.S. regarding the safeguards Moscow 
would wish to apply to TAPS and any plutonium derived therefrom. 
On the first, the USSR might make an exception for noncommunist 
India, a post-threshold state and major Asian power that already has 


27 On Prime Minister Desai’s visit to California in June 1978 he and Governor 
Jerry Brown discussed possible cooperation between California and India in solar 
energy activities. 

28 The Times of India, July 14, 1978. The newspaper’s editorial treated the 
reported Soviet offer of LEU as a fact and found it “wholly welcome.” 
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1984 when alternative fuel supplies may be available. In March 1979 
the NRC approved an eight-ton portion of the 16.8-ton application. 
The U.S. has used LEU applications as leverage, to no avail. Keeping a 
reprocessing capability, India has stressed U.S. supply duties. 


Post-Washington Developments 


After the Washington summit, Desai assured domestic critics, some 
in the Janata party, that he had made no concession while in America 
and had vigorously projected India’s position. He continued to show 
that he made critical nuclear decisions, a responsibility he has not 
shared with the cabinet or the country’s military, diplomatic, and scien- 
tific elites. The Prime Minister has not solicited suggestions on high 
nuclear policy from the nuclear bureaucracy, Defense Minister Jagivan 
Ram (who had held a similar post in Mrs. Gandhi’s Pokharan cabinet), 
or Atal Bihari Vajpayee, the External Affairs Minister. The latter had 
been drawn from the pro-bomb Jana Sangh party, which has contri- 
buted a major part of the ruling Janata party. Vajpayee, however, has 
faithfully affirmed the Desai policy of banning a quest for nuclear arms. 

‘The Prime Minister moved in major statements to Parliament in 
July 1978 to clarify Indian nuclear policy and in some respects to amend. 
it.26 Desai commented on India’s possession of nuclear explosive capa- 
bility, the nation’s continuing dependence on external nuclear supplies, 
anda need for Indians to rethink the Pokharan explosion based on the 
image that the PNE had created in world affairs. Desai did not rule out 
absolutely Indian nuclear explosions for mining or oil exploration, 
thereby retrogressing on other comments he had made on PNEs, but 
also signalling that India would keep its nuclear explosive capability 
intact, even if it was not intended for military purposes. Yet India, he 
said, would not resume nuclear testing because the Indian government 
wished all relevant states to abandon nuclear testing. Mindful of pro- 
testing Indian opinion, which has its counterpart in the Pentagon, he 
denied that his stance on testing endangered Indian security, which he 
emphasized could be met through conventional forces. 

The Prime Minister’s anti-testing posture was not new; India had 
taken a leading role in supporting an immediate moratorium on nuclear 
testing during the UN Special Session on Disarmament in the spring of 
1978, an objective the Soviet Union and the U.S. had found unobtain- 
able at that time. Although India no longer insists that China must be 
a party to a nuclear test moratorium, Indian diplomats have been vexed 
that Chinese atmospheric tests have received so little adverse response 
in the U.S. while the underground Pokharan test has been a major 
target. ° 

Although the Prime Minister had some inconsistencies in his com- 


26 The Times of India, July 27, 1978 (Lok Sabha statement), and August 1, 1978 
_ (Rajya Sabha statement). See also India News, August 7, 1978. 
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visible. It is Desai who is leading Carter down the road towards dharma, 
not the reverse.?3 

As part of India’s effort to enhance its image and gain public sup- 
port, Ambassador Palkhivala projected an interpretation of India’s 
semi-renunciation of nuclear testing for peaceful purposes as “India’s 
singular contribution to the cause of world peace and disarmament at a 
time when the superpowers were proceeding with nuclear weapons 
tests.”’*4 Many NPT states believe that India should not have Sonne 
a PNE in the first instance. 

The joint communique issued at the end of the Desai visit aio 
efforts to halt the world arms race, self-determination in Africa, and the 
essence of Resolution 242 on the Arab-Israeli problem.” Indo-U.S. com- 
mercial relations received special encouragement. Referring to extensive 
Carter-Desai discussions of the Indo-U.S. LEU accord, the new U.S. 
nonproliferation law, and means to ensure that civil nuclear energy is 
not misused for military ends, the communique stated that the two 
leaders agreed “that the dialogue between the two countries will con- 
inue. President Carter pledged to make every effort consistent with 
American law to maintain fuel supplies for Tarapur and continue nu- 
clear cooperation with India.” Helpful to softening the impact of new 
U.S. nuclear policy and law, the passage could not hide the lack of 
agreement about full-scope safeguards. 

Congressional pressure continued. Soon after the Prime Minister’s 
departure from Washington, Senator John Sparkman, chairman:of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, advised the President that the Commit- 
tee expected that India would agree to the safeguards provision of U.S. 
law by the legislative deadline of September 10, 1979 (with a full cut-off 
of nuclear cooperation in March 1980), signaling that the Congress was 
unlikely to condone additional Presidential waivers of LEU sales to 
TAPS, 

The sale of 7.6 tons of LEU waived by Carter was shipped in July 
1978; but thereafter the India regime had to work -diplomatically to 
seek positive NRC action on two additional LEU installments—one of 
16.8 tons, ordered in March 1978, and another request made last Octo- 
ber for 19.8 tons. India has sought affirmative U.S. action on these in- 
stallments to provide ‘TAPS with sufficient fuel until 1982 and perhaps 


23 Contrast the argument made before Desai’s Washington visit that Carter is 
calling Desai’s “bluff” and leading the Indian leader into a grand disarmament 
future. William Sweet, “The U.S.-Indian Safeguards Dispute,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, June 1978, pp. 50-52. 

24 N. A. Palkhivala, “Disarming the Unarmed,” India News, July 10, 1978. 

25 The text of the joint communique of June 15, 1978 agreed to by Carter and 
Desai is.in Department of State Bulletin, August 1978, pp. 40-41. Recent Indo-U.S. 
relations are surveyed in Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, the 
United States, India, and South Asia (Washington: GPO, 1978), prepared by Richard 
P. Cronin of CRS at the request of the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
House Committee on International Relations. 
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forces of violence.” ‘The first step should consist of (a) a declaration call- 
ing for the prohibition of nuclear technology for military purposes; (b) 
qualitative and quantitative limitations on nuclear arms and freezing 
of present stocks under external inspection; .(c) a gradual reduction 
within a decade of nuclear arms stockpiles; and (d) a CTB treaty with 
safeguards, including independent inspection. 

During Prime Minister Desai’s transcontinental visit to the U.S. in 
June 1978 he took every opportunity to explain his lofty disarmament 
goals but especially his stance on Indo-American nuclear issues, notably 
in Washington during talks with President Carter, a press meeting, an 
address to the National Press Club, and exchanges before a joint meet- 
ing of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. ‘The House Committee then voted 18-1 not 
to object to the President’s prior approval of a license to ship 7.6 tons of 
LEU, the sale of which the NRC had earlier disapproved on a tie vote. 
The lack of Congressional disapproval allowed the fuel to be prepared 
for shipment to TAPS. The episode’s brinkmanship was not invisible 
to India. 

In Desai’s public appearances in Washington he stressed the super- 
powers’ responsibility for promoting disarmament and held that as long 
as the NWS proliferate it will not be possible to arrest horizontal pro- 
liferation by states that until now have limited themselves to peaceful 
nuclear technology. The Indian leader stood at the crossroads of the 
two kinds of proliferation to deliver his message. Denying that India 
sought to become a NWS, Desai urged that plutonium production for 
arms be transformed into peaceful production and the adoption of uni- 
versal safeguards on nuclear facilities. He made it clear that India did 
not intend to comply with the new U.S. policy and non-proliferation 
Jaw and held the U.S. responsible for honorable compliance with the 
1963 accord. The Prime Minsiter wondered why India was being asked 
to accept “discriminatory safeguards by nations with arsenals which 
could destroy the human race. ... Must India be singled out for disfavor 
by a friendly country like the United States through a unilateral modi- 
fication of its contractual obligations? Is this the kind of measure that 
will produce the atmosphere for a universal discipline against nuclear 
weapons? Will it not lend itself to the charge the democracies tend to 
be harshest with kindred societies?”?? 

The Indian leader said elsewhere during his Washington visit that 
India would accept full-scope safeguards only when SALT IT and a 
CTB treaty had been signed by the NWS (but not necessarily China, 
which apparently was not to be feared), and military reactors were con- 
verted into civilian reactors and opened for inspection. Desai left no 
doubt that Indian compliance with Carter’s policies and the U.S. non- 
proliferation law would depend on achievements that are only dimly 


22 Ibid., June 19, 1978. 
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first meeting of the two leaders. Owing to an open microphone, a dis- 
agreement about full-scope safeguards became world news. Although 
Carter told the Indian leader that he would support another LEU: ship- 
ment to TAPS and supply heavy water for a temporary need, the Prime 
Minister was not impressed and held to his judgment about U.S. anne 
tions under the 1963 accord. 

On the way to the Washington summit, Indo-U. S. relations en- 
countered two jolts. In February 1978 Ambassador Palkhivala delivered 
a message to the White House from Desai to Carter protesting the delay. 
in the overdue fuel shipment to TAPS and the possible U.S. deploy- 
ment of the neutron bomb. A subject that the neo-Gandhian Prime 
Minister had affectively addressed earlier, the neutron bomb question 
ïs a controversy that India is willing to employ against the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s nuclear “safety” issue in UN and Third World councils. 

The second jolt came from the past. In April 1978 the U.S. journal 
Outside reported that in 1965 the CIA and Indian intelligence agents 
had installed a nuclear-powered monitoring device without the knowl 
edge of the Indian government on India’s 25,000-foot Nanda Devi peak 
to gather data on Chinese missile developments. The device was lost 
and could possibly endanger the environment. Citing a “dastardly act” 
of the CIA, The Times of India and leftist circles began a phobic cam- 
paign against the U.S.1° Before the Prime Minister explored Indian 
records, he had Ambassador Goheen summoned to explain- the affair. 
Subsequently, Desai explained that the device had been lost during the 
installation because of a blizzard; repeated search efforts had failed to 
locate the monitor. Another device was installed and later removed. He 
said that there was scant likelihood of environmental damage. Three 
Indian governments had been involved in the project. Recognizing the 
Sino-Indian tensions of the 1960s, he censured none of the parties.2°, The 
episode demonstrated how fragile Indo-American relations were.on thé 
Indian side. a A 

As his Washington visit approached, the Indian Prime Minister 
broadcast his views on world peace and disarmament at the UN Special 
Session on Disarmament.”! Reiterating earlier pledges not to acquire 
nuclear weapons even if the rest of the world did so, Desai scored the 
NPT as a monopolist and discriminatory system that, together with the 
PTB treaty, had failed to arrest the growth of nuclear armaments, As- 
serting that he was not anticipating an early and universal acceptance 
of the philosophy of nonviolence, he proceeded to recommend renun- 
ciation of “violence as an instrument of national policy and.a substan- 
tial reduction within a prescribed time schedule in the Weapon and 


19 Editorial reaction to the report of the nuclear monitor in Tke Times of India 
on April 14, 1978, made no mention of possible Indian government involvement, nor 
did Desai at the outset. 

20 The Prime Minister's post-investigation report. on the episode is found in 
India News, April 24, 1978. 

21 India News, June 12, 1978. 
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lines at the time of the JAEA’s announcement of the guidelines agreed 
upon by the NSG in early 1978.17 Full-scope safeguards had not been 
agreed upon because of the opposition of some Western exporters. Re- 
garding bilateral policy and practice above and beyond the NSG agree- 
ment on permitted and prohibited exports, the U.S., Canada, and 
Sweden are the world leaders. As the Indo-Soviet heavy water accord 
reveals, the Soviet Union is not among the frontrunners as to what it 
insists upon in present, bilateral dealings with noncommunist states. 

As both Duffy and Kapur have concluded, the Soviet Union has 
contributed to the expansion of external monitoring of India’s nuclear 
facilities. With the U.S. acting a heavy role and the Soviets playing Mr. 
Accommodator in the same nonproliferation performance of “Safe- 
guards Are Good for You,” India had no choice other than to accept the 
Soviet terms, which are less onerous than American terms, in the absence 
of Indian nuclear self-sufficiency. 


Two Summits and Their Sequels 


- A visit to which both governments attached considerable signif- 
icance, President Carter’s two-day stay in New Delhi in January 1978, 
provided ample opportunity for the leaders of the democratic but other- 
wise dissimilar countries to testify to mutually shared values and con- 
cerns. The visit culminated in the Delhi Declaration, which took high 
ground not often located in joint communiques.1® Among the subject 
mutually endorsed were democracy and the protection of human rights, 
national self-determination of governmental forms and political and 
economic policies, a new and equitable international economic order, 
the inadmissibility of war as a means of interstate relations, the necessity 
of nuclear arms reduction and their eventual elimination, intellectual 
freedom and the uninhibited flow of ideas and scientific information. 
Carter’s address to the Indian Parhament expounded on many of the 
Delhi Declaration topics. He also referred to the two countries’ recent 
recovery of political health, U.S. dedication to India’s economic devel- 
opment, and his interest in new research programs to assist India’s 
agriculture and water resources. Subsequently, the U.S. extended a 
$27.8 million commodity loan. Fresh U.S. economic aid totaling $60 
million resumed in August 1978 after a respite of seven years. 

In the long-run India is less interested in aid than in increasing 
Indian export sales to America and in a U.S. dismantling of the Diego 
Garcia base in the Indian Ocean, an unlikely development given the 
Iranian crisis. Inter alia, the U.S. is interested in a revival of the export 
of Indian rhesus monkeys for research, a transfer ended personally by 
Desai in the name of universal nonviolence. None of these subjects were 
permitted to disturb the “meeting of hearth,” as Desai described the 


17 See IAEA, INFCIRC/254, February 1978. 
18 “Delhi Declaration,” India News, January 9, 1978. 
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Prior to the Janata’s electoral victory, the USSR became a factor in 
India’s nuclear development, breaking the West’s virtual monopoly on 
nuclear transfers to India. Although India produces heavy water, pro- 
duction has not been sufficient for national needs. Canada’s disengage- 
ment from nuclear cooperation because of the CIRUS-Pokharan linkage 
resulted in a special problem for a CANDU reactor at Kota. In response, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s regime secured a Soviet commitment in September 1976 
to provide 200 tons of the moderator, 25% of which was immediately 
shipped without a formal safeguard accord. This was typical Soviet 
transfer conduct, with the terms to come later. News surfaced in mid- 
1977 that the Soviet regime was insisting on comprehensive safeguards 
before the balance of the heavy water would be delivered in 1977-1978. 
The Desai regime was therefore pressed into an accord with IAEA (to 
replace a lapsed tripartite accord involving Canada) in late 1977. © 

Gloria Duffy interprets the accord as an application of “tight safe: 
guards uniformly to all their [Indian] reactors for an indefinite period 
of time as a condition of this single sale of heavy water. The Indians, 
who stood for guarantees only on the use of the reactors infused with 
this particular shipment of heavy water, and only for the time the Soviet 
heavy water is physically in the reactors, were ultimately forced to 
accept the Soviet position.’’44 Ashok Kapur speaks of India’s unwilling- 
ness to publish the embarrassing acceptance of “partial full-scope safe- 
guards” and argues that the Indo-I[AEA accord “accepts the principle of 
pursuit whereby products of safeguarded items in the Rajasthan reac- 
tors, if used in the Tarapur reprocessing plant, would automatically be- 
come safeguardable in line with the philosophy of the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group which were accepted in 1976 and made public in 1978.75 

The Indo-IAEA accord of 1977 places the nearly-completed RAPP 
II under external safeguards and extends safeguards, which India had 
kept after the ending of Indo-Canadian nuclear cooperation, on the 
functioning RAPP I. The accord does not, however, cover emerging 
CANDU-type power reactors elsewhere, nor the plutonium-producing 
CIRUS.16 

Kapur’s stress on the “pursuit principle” is important 1n the con- 
text of NSG guidelines and the safeguarded linking of the Rajasthan 
reactors and reprocessing at TAPS. But the outcome does not amount 
to “partial full-scope safeguards” but to “creeping, partial safeguards.” 
“Full-scope safeguards” means universal safeguards on operational and 
emerging Indian nuclear facilities. This is the U.S. objective, which the 
Soviets shrewdly avoided. 

The Soviets did endorse full-scope safeguards for future NSG guide- 


14 Gloria Duffy, “Soviet Nuclear Exports,” International Security, Summer 1978, 
pp. 83-111 at 98. Italics in the original. 

16 Ashok Kapur, “India’s Nuclear Debate,” pp. 2-3 of manuscript cited and 
quoted in this article with Mr. Kapur’s consent. The paper is to be published in 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 

16 IAEA, INFCIRC/260, July 1978. 
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cartel” of industrialized states dedicated to screening. nuclear exports. 
India still needs transfers of nuclear technology and facilities, notably 
in enrichment and fast-breeder areas, and did not wish to join a poten- 
tially restrictive system. Last but not least, the Indo-American talks 
referred to full-scope safeguards; relevant legislation began to surface 
in Congress but India would not consent to the safeguards. In sum, 
India did not respond positively to efforts to make it a silent partner 
of the NPT. 

Indo-US. relations did not become depressed. ‘The arrival in Sep- 
tember 1977 of India’s new Ambassador to the U.S., Nani A. Palkhivala, 
a prominent civil libertarian, coincided with news that Carter would 
visit India in early 1978 but not stop in Pakistan, which no longer en- 
joyed a parity standing with India in U.S. perspectives. Earlier the U.S. 
had made known that a potential sale of 110 A-7 aircraft to Pakistan, 
approved by the Pentagon but not the State Department under the 
previous administration, would not be forthcoming. Low U.S. priorities 
for Pakistan also aborted its requests for A-10 and A-4 aircraft. India, 
too, was interested in the A-4, and in helicopter equipment, but failed 
to secure U.S. sales. India then choose the Harrier. The U.S. and India 
did agree on a sale of U.S.-made drone a LON, though India acted 
as a slighted buyer. 

In September 1977 Soviet-American talks on a of forces 
in the Indian Ocean entered a phase in which the U.S. sought “stabiliza- 
tion” rather than “demilitarization,” as Carter had originally sketched 
to India’s satisfaction. In early 1978 the talks were frozen because of 
US. displeasure with Soviet behavior in Africa. During Prime Minister 
Kosygin’s Indian visit in March 1979, he and Morarji Desai called for 
renewed U.S.-Soviet talks to demilitarize “India’s” Ocean. 

The Soviet Factor: In keeping with the history of India’s-relations 
with the superpowers, the Indian leader visited the USSR before travel- 
ling to the U.S. Traditional Indo-Soviet relations influenced the Mos- 
cow visit in October 1977, which did not fully conform to the Desai 
regime’s promise of “genuine” nonalignment. A rare external supporter 
of the Emergency and the Congress against the “reactionary” Janata in 
the March election, the anxious Soviet regime obtained Desai’s reaffirma- 
tion of the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty of 197] in the Brezhnev-Desai 
communique. An Indian Ocean peace zone and nuclear disarmament 
were endorsed. Anti-imperialist tones were diluted. During the visit 
Desai spoke of India’s peaceful transition through secret elections and 
dedication to peaceful uses of the atom. 

A Soviet shift in 1977 to offer to suspend “civilian” as well as mili- 
tary nuclear explosions in the context of negotiations on a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban (CTB) treaty aided India’s disengagement from its con- 
nections with PNEs. India would be isolated from both superpowers on 
the PNE issue if it clung too closely to explosions for science when the 
lone superpower to continue to adhere to the utility of PNEs had effec- 
tively declared that they could be abandoned. 
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Desai held that India would sign the NPT only if the NWS destroyed 
their arsenals. The regime continued the policy of guarding against the 
export of sensitive nuclear material and techology. A change in policy 
concerned PNEs. Expressing several versions of the position, Prime Min- 
ister Desai indicated that India may not resume nuclear testing, a 
stance his predecessor had never adopted.!8 Overall, the modification 
looked back to the Nehru tradition of not seeking nuclear explosions 
without denying the validity of the Bhabaha-Shastri-Gandhi endorse- 
ment of PNEs. 

The U.S. welcomed the first sign of Indian modification of its policy 
on nuclear explosions even as the Desai regime expressed concern about 
Carter’s nonproliferation initiatives in April 1977 that presaged no re- 
lief for India’s independent posture. The new U.S. Ambassador to New 
Delhi, Robert F. Goheen, opened his tour in May with a message that 
the President would support the approval of the frozen LEU shipment, 
which Carter had held up in January; this led to subsequent approval 
by the NRC. 

The summer brought an intensive effort by the U.S. to negotiate 
with India. A topic of special concern was the possibility of the U.S. 
purchasing excess spent fuel from TAPS and returning it to the U.S. 
under the relevant provision of the 1963 accord. India agreed in prin- 
ciple. Intended as a search to reduce pressure on India to reprocess and 
to solve some of its spent fuel storage problems, the buy-back discussions 
did not come to fruition. The main publicized reasons for the incon- 
clusive results include logistical difficulties and likely public resistance 
in the U.S. to importing nuclear “waste,” notwithstanding its energy 
content. Ironically, the Natural Resources Defense Council, which had 
sought delays in TAPS deliveries and a stern export law, supported 
“buy-back” on the thesis that the spent fuel would be in more respon- 
sible hands if returned to the U.S. The New York Times took the same 
stance. 

A less well known reason for the virtual disappearance of the re- 
trieval idea is found in the 1963 accord’s provision in which the U.S. 
guarantees that no SNM produced at TAPS and acquired by the U.S. 
shall be used for atomic weapons or related research or for any other 
military purpose. The provision gives India the right to inspect U.S. 
facilities to which TAPS spent fuel would be shipped, a prospect with 
political implications that the U.S. did not wish to address. 

At a higher level of generality the U.S. and India discussed INFCE, 
which India subsequently joined on an open-ended basis regarding com- 
mercial reprocessing and fast-breeder reactors. Like trilateral allies of 
the U.S., India insisted and secured a U.S. pledge that INFCE would 
be conducted without preconditions rooted in Carter Administration 
objections to movement towards a plutonium economy. The NSG was 
also discussed, but India was not interested in joining a “northern 


13 The Times of India, April 19, May 17, September 26, November 10, 1977. 
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the IAEA to prevent or detect divisions of weapons-grade material. Full- 
scope safeguards apply to all of the importer’s nuclear facilities, regard- 
less of country or origin or date of acquisition. Accompanied by grace 
periods, presidential waiver authority, and Congressional power to over- 
turn presidential exceptions, the full-scope safeguard provision of the 
law is aimed particularly at nuclear-ambitious or post-threshold states 
that are not adherents of the NPT—notably Argentina, Brazil, India, 
Israel, Pakistan, and South Africa. Although the U.S. law has other 
impacts on EURATOM states and Japan, these six states are especially 
important in U.S. concerns because, in addition to their nonadherence 
to the NPT, many of them have nuclear facilities outside of external 
monitoring, two (India and Israel) have nuclear explosive capability 
and possibly nuclear weapons, and all are involved to a greater or lesser 
extent in volatile regional political controversies. 

In a broader perspective, the Administration has denied that its 
policy is antitechnological and inimical to the energy development of 
northern and southern nations that do not have American energy en- 
dowments and wealth. Instead, spokesmen have stressed that the Carter 
policy is a miiddle-way between antinuclear and plutonium-seeking strat- 
egies, seeking a pause in the movement towards the closing of the 
nuclear fuel cycle to study the possibilities of alternatives to plutonium 
recycle and breeder reactors with a view to creating a safer world.” 

‘Reacting to Carter’s order for stricter controls on nuclear exports, 
including a hold on an overdue LEU shipment to TAPS, the Gandhi 
regime protested through diplomatic channels in early 1977 that the 
hold was an unfair and coercive act that threatened India’s economic 
health and denigrated India’s long-standing opposition to nuclear wea- 
pons. Consistent with Indian ideas expressed before and after the emer- 
gence of Carter and the Nonproliferation Act, India held that the U.S. 
had an unalterable responsibility under the Indo-U.S. accord to supply 
TAPS fuel. On this score there has been a clear continuity in Indian 
policy regardless of the party in power. 

The March 1977 victory of the Janata party led by Morarji Desai, 
and the resounding defeat of his former jailer Mrs. Indira Gandhi and 
the Congress party, which had governed the center since 1947, on the 
issues of emergency rule and civil liberties opened a potentially buoyant 
chapter in the cyclical history of Indo-U.S. relations. Indicators or 
causes of improvement included Desai’s pledge of “genuine” nonalign- 
ment and cordial correspondence between him and Carter on world 
topics. 

3 The new Prime Minister reaffirmed the Congress party’s policy that 
Indian nuclear programs were geared to peaceful pursuits and that 
India had no interest in acquiring nuclear arms. Projecting a lofty goal, 


12 For a clarifying defense and justification of the Carter policy authored by a 
State Department official after the policy had experienced Congressional and foreign 
criticisms, see Joseph P. Nye, “Nonproliferation: A Long Term Strategy,” Foreign 
Affairs, April 1978, pp. 601-623. 
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to prevent emulations of India, which he judged to be an errant, non- 
NPT actor that had reached nuclear explosive capability through the 
misuse of a civil nuclear energy program, the first LDC to do so. Not 
unmindful of vertical nuclear proliferation issues and of energy urgen- 
cies compounded by escalating OPEC oil prices in developed and de- 
veloping countries that are much less well endowed with energy re- 
sources than the U.S., Carter still accepted NPT premises, U.S. nonpro- 
liferation stewardship, and an asymmetrical, monitored growth in world 
nuclear activities that Indian and other critics of Carter Administration 
policy view as “nuclear colonialism” or an antitechnological crusade.’ 


Carter Administration Policy and Indian Responses 


Upon becoming President, Carter immediately delayed nuclear fuel 
shipments to India and trilateral allies and began a policy review that 
led to these outcomes: (1) decisions deferring indefinitely U.S. civil ex- 
ploitation of the back-end of the nuclear fuel cycle as an example to the 
world; (2) realignment of government-sponsored nuclear research to 
seek proliferation-resistant technologies and fast-breeder reactors not 
employing pure plutonium; (3) development of commercial antipro- 
liferation guidelines for nuclear exporters through the NSG (composed 
of 15 capitalist and.communist states) begun under the previous Ad- 
ministrations; (4) launching of the International Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation (INFCE) to study a host of technological issues including 
those of commercial reprocessing and plutonium breeder reactors that 
the EURATOM states, Japan, and many LDCs favor in contrast to the 
U.S.; and (5) Congressional action involving a Carter bill and compet- 
ing Congressional bills, leading after nearly a year of negotiations to 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 1978, a complex measure mixing 
prohibitions, inducements, and controls that satisfy fully neither 
seamless-web nor closed-cycle advocates and irritate or profoundly dis- 
please many U.S. nuclear customers in the First and ‘Third Worlds. 

A leading component of the law is a requirement that U.S. nuclear 
customers that are classified as NNWS must accept full-scope safeguards 
—i.e., externally administered inspections conducted bilaterally or with 


10 Indian critics are T. T. Poulose, “Atomic Colonialism,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, October 1978, pp. 58-60; and K. Subrahmanyam, “The Nuclear Issues and 
International Security,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, February 1977, pp. 17-21. 
See also the closed-cycle themes offered by the chairman of the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority: John Hill, “The Politics of Nuclear Energy,” Atom, January 1977, pp. 2-4. 

11 The text of the Nonproliferation Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-242) is found in the 
Congressional Record (House), February 9, 1978, H 908-918. Preludes to the new law 
and the legislative process involved are reviewed in Leonard Weiss, “Nuclear Safe- 
guards: -A Congressional Perspective,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, March 1978, 
pp. 27-33. President Carter’s April 7, 1977 statement on nonproliferation and U.S, 
nuclear policy was published in Department of State Bulletin, May 2, 1977, pp. 
429-433, A Ford-Mitre study, which had shaped Carter policy, is “Report of the 
Nuclear Energy Policy Study Group,” Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., chairman, published 
as Nuclear Power Issues and Choices (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1977). 
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port law and practices, and the Administration’s handling of the entire 
Indian proliferation issue were ventilated at an unprecedented open 
hearing of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) in mid-1976 on 
a TAPS fuel license application.; The hearing was held at the request 
of the Natural Resources Defense Council, the Sierra Club, and the 
Union of Concerned Scientists. A major catalyst of anti-Indian opinion 
and mounting dissatisfaction with U.S. foreign nuclear policy was the 
credible evidence revealed in mid-1976 by Senator Abraham Ribicoff, 
obliging Secretary of State Kissinger to correct an earlier evaluation and 
to concede that there was a “high probability” that some U.S.-supplied 
heavy water remained in the CIRUS reactor when it was employed to 
make possible the Pokharan test.® In effect, the U.S. was an uninten- 
tional accessory to India achieving the status of nuclear explosive power 
number seven (counting U.S.-aided Israel as a club entrant between 
China in 1964 and India a decade later). 

Anti-plutonium opinion in and outside of the U.S. government in 
1976 led to an Executive Branch review of nuclear policy and to changes 
announced by President Ford on the eve of the presidential election. 
Notable among them were decisions reorienting government research 
away from plutonium fuels and towards proliferation-resistant fuels 
and the indefinite suspension of efforts to build a commercial repro- 
cessing facility at Barnwell, S.C. Although Ford left on course a pluto- 
nium-fueled, fast-breeder project at Clinch River, Tennessee, the deci- 
sion revealed a shift in U.S. executive policy questioning the trend 
towards “plutonium economies.” ‘The Carter administration built on 
the Ford administration’s decisions and nuclear diplomacy, and selected 
aspects of anti-proliferation opinion in.Congress and linked pressure 
groups. 

Although the U.S. division between closed-cycle advocates and 
seamless-web partisans did not follow U.S. party lines, presidential can- 
didate Jimmy Carter identified closely with the latter group during the 
1976 campaign. He did not, however, denounce. civil nuclear energy 
per se. Rather he evaluated it as a “last resort” technology that should 
not for reasons of proliferation, safety, and the availability of other 
energy sources proceed into commercial reprocessing and breeder re- 
actor stages in this country or in other states so far as U.S. export law 
and diplomacy could shape events. As a candidate Carter focused espe- 
cially on U.S. responsibilities in collaboration with other NPT states 


9 Press release, Senator Government Operations Committee, August 9, 1976, 
including a statement by Senator Ribicoff and a letter to him from Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, dated August 2, 1976. The earlier Kissinger evaluation, which had 
left Canada as the sole Western participant in the CIRUS operation, had been in- 
fluenced by erroneous U.S. technical data, later corrected by Canada, and by a post- 
Pokharan letter to Kissinger from India’s Ambassador to the U.S., T.N. Kaul, stating 
-that no Canadian material had been used in the PNE project, only Indian material 
and personnel. Ribicoff and other critics were less than pleased that the Ford Admin- 
‘istration had never inquired of India after the Indian test if CIRUS had contained 
-any U.S.-supplied heavy water at the time of the test or immediately before the event. 
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breakthrough, especially the absence of unequivocal Executive Branch 
criticism of the “misuse” of civil nuclear energy and continued Amer- 
ican exports of LEU to TAPS. There were other origins of the antipro- 
liferation upsurge including negative reactions to President Nixon’s 
promise of power reactors to Egypt and Israel; a German accord to sell 
a full range of nuclear technology and facilities to non-NPT Brazil; 
French contacts or agreements with the Republic of Korea, Pakistan, 
and the Republic of China involving reprocessing facilities; and per- 
ceived weaknesses in U.S. export law and the IAEA inspection system. 

Congressional circles close to the U.S. nuclear industry that believe 
that civil nuclear energy development and nuclear explosive and pro- 
liferation issues are not necessarily linked cooperated with the Nixon- 
Ford Administration.” This camp strongly prefers diplomatic means 
and a strengthening of the IAEA system to deal with India and other 
vexing cases. ‘Together these forces were able to contain and prevent 
unilateral-type bills from being passed in Congress by the fervent anti- 
proliferationists with the aid of their interest group allies. This second 
school believes that nuclear energy is a seamless web that contains, espe- 
cially in its enrichment and reprocessing capabilities and movement 
toward plutonium fast-breeder reactors, a grave risk of ecological dam- 
age and nuclear weapons proliferation.§ Frustrated in 1974-1976, the 
seamless-web school was resolved to achieve its legislative goals in the 
near futuré. 

Pursuing a diplomatic strategy under Republican leadership, State 
Department efforts led to the formation of the NSG, that included the 
USSR, and to NSG antiproliferation rules for the export of nuclear 
technology. Pre-Carter pressures on France were more successful than 
comparable representations with the Federal German Republic. The 
19-month Indian Emergency imposed by Prime Minister Gandhi be- 
ginning in June 1975 caused the Republican Administration to avoid 
any diplomatic pressure and to discourage any Congressional steps that 
might further worsen Indo-U.S. relations, strengthen the authoritarian 
Gandhi regime, and press it forward in nuclear explosive activities. Al- 
though the Executive Branch made other excuses, President Ford post- 
poned indefinitely a visit to India because of the Emergency. Congress 
held hearings on human rights violations under the Emergency. LEU 
shipments to TAPS were delayed by U.S. action not openly linked to 
Mrs. Gandhi's rule. 

Criticisms of India’s nuclear policies and conduct, U.S. nuclear ex- 


7A nuclear industry spokesman defended a bifurcated view of civil nuclear 
energy and nuclear arms proliferation and argues for the closing of the nuclear fuel 
cycle. See Carl Walske, “Nuclear Electric Power and the Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons,” International Security, winter 1977, pp. 94~106. Senator Frank Church of 
Idaho, which has nuclear installations, adopted similar views in speeches in 1977. 
Congressional Record (Senate), May 10 and June 24, 1977. 

8 See, for example, J. Gustave Speth, Arthur R. Tamplin, and Thomas B. 
Cocharan, “Plutonium Recycle: The Fateful Step,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
November 1975, pp. 15-22, and Albert Wohlstetter, Moving Towards Life in A 
Nuclear Armed Crowd (Los Angeles: Pan Heuristics for the ACDA, 1976). 
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at Kalpakkam near Madras and Narora in Uttar Pradesh. All of these 
facilities are beyond international inspection., ,, 

Other unencumbered facilities include a pilot scale reprocessing 
facility. India is building a commercial size reprocessing plant that is 
also projected to be under national controls only. Large volume repro- 
cessing capability is necessary if India is to proceed into a fast-breeder 
technology, as nearly every nuclear ambitious nation wishes to do— 
except the U.S. under Carter policy. Now operating a fast-research re- 
actor to obtain data on plutonium fuel, India is pursuing with French 
cooperation an experimental fast-breeder power reactor designed for 
thorium fuel. 

India’s nuclear development has brought an export capability. 
India has discussed sales or entered into export accords involving non- 
sensitive products with several states—e.g., Argentina, Brazil, Libya, and 
Vietnam. So far the accords meet the guidelines set by U.S.-sponsored 
Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG). Indian assurances to be proliferation- 
conscious and also not to pursue nuclear weapons were given to Secre- 
tary of State Kissinger on his visit to New Delhi in late 1974. The 
Kissinger quest for the assurances demonstrated that India had come of 
technological age. 

Structurally, India’s nuclear development has been impressive, in- 
volving some 30,000 persons in a wide range of activities. Yet there are 
gaps, notably in fuel enrichment capability. The start-ups of indigenous 
heavy water plants are behind schedule. National uranium resources are 
not large. Because TAPS supplies a sizable percentage of the greater 
Bombay grid, when certain malfunctions occur TAPS reactors are not 
shut down but kept running while maintenance is being performed, 
thereby endangering personnel via radiation dosages. Immediate access 
to spare parts is a perennial problem. Moreover, the supply impact has 
been modest; nuclear energy provides approximately 3% of India’s 
gross electrical consumption, while hydroelectric sources supply 42% 
and thermal power plants 55%.® Yet, without neglecting efforts to in- 
crease the supply of national oil and coal, the regime and a national 
consensus are dedicated to fulfilling the Nehru vision of a virtually self- 
reliant and technologically advanced, civil nuclear system, which will 
provide the nation with a major portion of its energy needs. 


Origins of Current U.S. Nuclear Nonproliferation Policy 


Sources of the Carter Administration’s policy towards post-thresh- 
old India and related proliferation issues can be traced in large measure 
to Congressional, arms control, and environmentalist demands in the 
1974-1976 period for urgent and unilateral antiproliferation steps in 
U.S. foreign policy and trade. ‘The demands surfaced chiefly because of 
Pokharan and the Nixon Administration’s response to the Indian 


6 H. D. Henderson, India: The Energy Sector (Washington, D.C.: World Bank, 
1976), p. 71. 
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lates that TAPS will be operated only on special nuclear materia! 
(SNM) supplied by the U.S. or SNM produced from the facilities. Legal 
purchase and supply obligations apart—because India so far lacks the 
capability of enriching Indian uranium for fuel—TAPS is dependent on 
U.S. suppHed LEU, unless India finds another foreign source. 

Importantly, the 1963 accord requires a joint determination for 
any reprocessing of TAPS spent fuel, a plutonium-producing activity 
India is capable of undertaking. The U.S. has never given its approval 
to reprocessing. The U.S. is entitled, with India’s consent, to purchase 
and return to the U.S. spent fuel in excess of the needs of India’s peace- 
ful nuclear program, an option that has yet to be exercised. The agree- 
ment guaranteed that India will not use any material or equipment 
transferred to TAPS by the U.S. for atomic weapons. PNEs of the kind 
that the U.S. and the Soviet Union have conducted and India executed 
in 1974 are not explicitly prohibited in the 1963 accord. India has given 
post-1974 assurances to the U.S. that no explosive devices will ever be 
made from any plutonium linked to TAPS. 

Canadian and American concerns about India’s possible misuse of 
nuclear technology dates to India’s entirely indigenous completion of 
a chemical separation plant in 1964 under the direction of Dr. H. N. 
Sethna, current head of India’s Atomic Energy Commission. Following 
Nehru’s death in the spring of that year and China’s first-nuclear ex- 
plosion in the fall, Mrs. Gandhi’s regime expressed interest in nuclear 
deterrence provided by the superpowers, a concept Nehru had de- 
nounced. Because the shield did not materialize, India found cause to 
avoid limitations on its nuclear options. India’s rejection of the NPT, 
which allows only NWS to conduct PNEs, was the vehicle for maintain- 
ing a nuclear explosive option and honoring Nehru’s teaching about 
resistance to external supervision. Morarji Desai, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter in Mrs. Gandhi’s first government and India’s leader since early 
1977, strongly opposed adherence to the NPT. | 
oe ¢In the short-run Mrs. Ghandi shelved SNEP chiefly to secure a 
Canadian-supplied CANDU (natural uranium-heavy water) power re- 
‘actor to be installed at Kota at the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project 
(RAPP). Earlier India had purchased a CANDU reactor (RAPP J) 
under minimal, bilateral safeguards from Canada, which did not use 
the negotiations to try to secure stricter safeguards on CIRUS. Begun 
in 1968 during a time of rising proliferation concern about India, RAPP 
II was safeguarded by a tripartite (Canadian-India-IAEA) arrangement 
that covered all generations of fissile fuels and the use of Indian uran- 
ium as well. Later RAPP I safeguards were upgraded to RAPP II safe- 
guards. 

Although India gave ground in these cases, the Gandhi regime 
clung to Bhabha-Nehru dicta on avoidance of foreign monitoring wher- 
ever possible. In the wake of the RAPP deals, India began to build 
replications of CANDU reactors, now four in number, which are under 
largely indigenous construction or in early design stages in power sites 
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1971 South Asian crisis as well as by domestic politics and prestige factors, 
to proceed with a PNE; 

(8) justification of the Pokharan test as a scientific feat, accompanied 
by a denial that India sought nuclear arms;# 

(9) a serious underestimation by Mrs. Gandhi and supporting elites of 
the adverse impact of the test on First World opinion, which produced 
an end to Indo-Canadian nuclear relations, a Japanese cut in foreign 
aid, and a severe reaction in the U.S. Congress that was soon linked to 
other proliferation concerns about nuclear-ambitious, non-NPT states 
such as Brazil and South Africa. 


Although a few Indian nuclear scientists had begun their activities 
before independence, the key events in the beginning of the country’s 
nuclear development were the training of Indian scientists in North 
America in the 1950s and 1960s and the acquisition of the CIRUS re- 
search reactor frony Canada in 1956. The Indo-Canadian transfer accord 
stipulated that products resulting from the reactor would be used for 
peaceful purposes, a term India later held to be consistent with a PNE. 
A comparable undertaking accompanied a U.S. sale of heavy water to 
India on a virtually unpublicized, government-to-government basis in 
the same year to make possible CIRUS’ operation. Twenty years later 
Congressional probing revealed that the Indo-U.S. contract had neither 
accounting controls on the heavy water nor a U.S. veto over any re- 
processing. 

The major entry of the U.S. into the Indian nuclear scene came 
through an Indo-US. agreement for nuclear cooperation dating from 
1963 during the halcyon days of Atoms for Peace. ‘The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission viewed the co- 
operation as a sharing of high technology with the less developed 
nations and considered that it contained few risks of nuclear arms pro- 
liferation. The 1963 accord revolves around the U.S. supply of LEU, 
which has scant explosive potential, for use as fuel in two U.S.-supplied 
and safeguarded (independently monitored) light-water power reactors 
at the Tarapur Power Station (TAPS) near Bombay.” Viable for thirty . 
years, more than adequate for the life of the reactors, the accord stipu- 





Power,” International Perspectives, July-August 1974, pp. 22-28; and Walter Stewart, 
“How We Learned to Stop Worrying and Sell the Bomb: All Sales Could be Final,” 
Maclean’s, November 1974, pp. 29-33. 

4The Pokharan test had more modest results than Indian scientists expected. A 
projected seminar on the test and further explosions did not follow the controlled 
implosion in a geologic area with little potential for resource discoveries. See Simon 
Winchester, “India’s Big Blast Shrinks A Bit in Course of Debate,” The Washington 
Post, June 23, 1978. 

5 The 1963 Indo-U.S. agreement is found in Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 5446, pp. 1-9. An analysis of the accord is made in Warren H. Donnelly 
and Barbara L. Rather, United States Agreements for Cooperation in Atomic Energy 
(Washington, D.C., Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, 1976), pp. 
42-49. In 1971 a tripartite agreement was concluded which gave the IAEA responsi- 
bilities for providing the safeguards to TAPS. See IAEA, INFCIRC/154, September 
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(1) a demonstrated effectiveness led by Prime Minister Nehru and Dr. 
Hommi Bhabha, head of India’s Atomic Energy Commission, to conduct , 
international nuclear diplomacy in the name of Indian development to 
secure critical transfers of knowledge, technology, equipment, and fuels 
from initially responsive Western sources, chiefly the U.S. and Canada; 
(2) an indigenous ability to establish and operate a set of increasingly 
sophisticated nuclear research and civil nuclear energy facilities, activi- 
ties that depended on high policy encouragement, regime funding, tal- 
ented and dedicated nationals, endowments of uranium ore and a 
growing, specialized industrial base; 

(3) a persistent dependence (contrasting with self-sufficiency norms) on 
external sources for the supply of heavy water and low-enriched uranium 
(LEU) for power reactors and for consultative advice regarding such 
activities as the storage of spent fuel and movement towards fast-breeder 
reactors and converters using thorium, which India has in abundance; 
(4) a grudging, delimited acceptance of external monitoring by foreign 
suppliers or the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) of some 
nuclear facilities in the name of nonproliferation and an avoidance of 
such safeguards whenever foreign policy and nuclear conditions permit- 
ted effective resistance; 

(5) a foreswearing of nuclear arms ambitions or preparations for peace- 
ful nuclear explosions (PNEs), despite wars with China and Pakistan, 
until after the death of Nehru in 1964 and the advent of Prime Minister 
Lala Bahadur Shastri, who, on Bhabha’s advice, gave permission shortly 
after the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965 to prepare for a subterranean nuclear 
explosion research project (SNEP), an exercise to be modeled after 
superpowers PNEs;? 

(6) the shelving of SNEP by Shastri’s successor in 1966, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, an act outweighed by her regime’s subsequent refusal to adhere 
to the Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968, on the grounds that it 
demands unequal sacrifices as between nuclear weapon states (NWS) 
and nonnuclear weapon states (NNWS) while allowing the former to 
continue to escalate vertically; 

(7) India’s entry, by means of an underground nuclear explosion at 
Pokharan in Rajasthan in May 1974, into the ranks of nuclear explosive 
states, a development made possible by plutonium derived from an 
unsafeguarded, “peaceful use” research reactor supplied by Canada 
(CIRUS) 3 and by Mrs. Gandhi’s decision, conceivably spurred by the 


Attitude on International Atomic Energy Controls,” Pacific Affairs, Fall 1970, pp. 
352-369; and Shelton L. Williams, The U.S., India and the Bomb (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1969.). 

2 An evaluation of the Nehru policies on military nuclear issues is Bhabani Sen 
Gupta, “India and Disarmament,” in B. R. Nanda, ed., Indian Foreign Policy: The 
Nehru Years (Honolulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1976), pp. 228-251. See also 
Arthur Lall, Negotiating Disarmament (Ithaca: Cornell University Center for Inter- 
national Studies, 1964); V. C. Trivedi, “India’s Approach Towards Nuclear Energy 
and Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons,” in Ann Marx, ed., NPT: Paradoxes and 
Problems (Washington, D.C.: Arms Control Association and Carnegie Endowment, 
1975); and Peter Lyon, “The Indian Bomb,” in K. P. Misra, ed., Foreign Policy of 
India (New Delhi: Thompson Press, 1977), pp. 205-212. 

3 Indo-Canadian nuclear relations are described and evaluated in Barrie Morrison 
and Donald M. Page, “India’s Option: The Nuclear Route to Achieve Goal As World 
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DESPITE THE EMERGENCE of markedly improved rela- 
tions between India and the U.S. following India’s recovery of democ- 
racy and the virtually simultaneous appearance of mutually admiring 
governmental leaders in the two states in early 1977, a controversy re- 
volving around U.S. nonproliferation policy and law and Indian reac- 
tion to their intended impact on Indo-American nuclear dealings has 
challenged the improvement in relations. The many-sided controversy 
illustrates differences of perceptions, experience, and national interest 
that still separate the two democracies beneath their profession of com- 
mon values regarding human rights, political participation, and (pre- 
sumably) a world without nuclear arms. Although the outcome of the 
controversy may not be known until later this year, a review of the case 
as it has unfolded illustrates one more example of problems perpetuat- 
ing the cyclical nature of Indo-U.S. relations and reveals the record to 
date of a major testing of the Carter Administration’s ambitious mea- 
sures in respect to the horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


India’s Nuclear Policies and Nuclear Development 


An abundant literature suggests that there have been nine leading 
features of India’s nuclear policies and the evolution of its nuclear ac- 
tivities from the gaining of freedom in 1947 up to the restoration of 
democracy in March 1977:1 


1 On India’s nuclear development and nonproliferation policies, see inter alia, 
Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option (New York: F. A. Praeger, 1976); Onkar 
Marwah, “India’s Nuclear and Space Program: Intent and Policy,” International 
Security, Fall 1977, pp. 96-121; Frank T. Bray and Michael L, Moodie, “Nuclear 
Politics in India,” Survival, May-June 1977, pp. 110-120; Michael J. Sullivan, “India’s 
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into the country to assist in security,”49 much the same way as the Laos- 
Vietnam friendship treaty does. 

The Soviet security strategy has hardly suffered a setback because 
of China’s invasion of Vietnam. In fact, the attack has served to high- 
light its principles of operation, which seem as solid and menacing as 
ever. 


49 Japan Times, February 20, 1979. 
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the Chinese invasion was encouraged by some “American friends” who 
wanted revenge for the defeat the U.S. suffered there. “The timing of 
the invasion into Vietnam was determined by the position taken by 
some Western powers and Japan.”48 The most persistent Soviet line has 
been to charge Washington with “connivance” in the Chinese action. 

It could be argued therefore, that the minimal Soviet military re- 
action to the Chinese attack stemmed from its belief in America’s tacit 
approval of this action, and that this served to deter Moscow. However, 
as this article has argued, this is hardly the case. Moscow’s security 
policy is strategtc—i.e., under no circumstances would it allow China to 
improve its geostrategic position. The Sino-Japanese peace treaty, as 
perceived in Moscow, opened up the possibility for such an improve- 
ment. Therefore, a Soviet countermove—its treaty with Vietnam and 
the backing of Hanoi’s invasion into Cambodia—became necessary in 
order to wrest the geostrategic initiative from the Sino-Japanese-U.S. 
“axis.” 

China’s invasion of Vietnam, as long as it remained confined to the 
border areas (by choice or necessity), did not pose a similar challenge to 
the Soviet security strategy. On the contrary, it may have provided 
Moscow with some opportunities to solidify this strategy further. The 
most important and central point that can be made with respect to the 
attack is that China’s geostrategic position has not improved because 
of the invasion. In fact, it has suffered a considerable setback because 
Vietnam has now been reaffirmed as a major opponent of Beijing and, 
if strengthened militarily by Moscow with advanced weapons, could 
pose even more of a problem to the Chinese in the long term than is 
presently the case. At a minimum we should anticipate substantial 
Soviet arms shipments to Vietnam and, possibly, a significant enlarge- 
ment of Vietnam’s armed forces. 

‘Though a detailed discussion of China’s recent military actions 
is beyond the scope of this article, it seems justified to term it of tactical 
rather than strategic significance. Beijing’s inability to alter its severe 
geostrategic position is best highlighted by the fact that on February 18, 
1979, during the invasion itself, Vietnam and Cambodia concluded a 
bilateral friendship treaty. The emergence of a new constellation of 
forces on the Indo-Chinese peninsula, to the benefit of Vietnam and 
Moscow, seems a foregone conclusion. Radio Hanoi, which announced 
the treaty, gave no details of its provisions, but the presence of Viet- 
nam’s Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Van Tien Dung, on the occasion indi- 
cated that security matters were “high on the list of priorities for the 
visit.” Accordingly, the pact could have legitimized the presence of 
Vietnamese troops in Cambodia. Further, “sources said the treaty could 
include a clause allowing the Cambodians to invite Vietnamese troops 


48 Pravda, February 20, 1979. 
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umbrella. Indeed, unlike their American counterparts, the Chinese 
have spoken of the agreement almost exclusively in strategic terms. Vice 
Premier Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-ping) even used the Chinese word 
for “alliance” when referring to the rapprochement with Washington. 

Under these circumstances, there is little wonder that Krasnaya 
Zvezda on December 17, 1978 saw a Sino-Japanese-American “axis” 
materializing. Consequently, on December 25, 1978, a force of some 
100,000 Vietnamese troops invaded Cambodia and within days swept 
away the Pol Pot regime, with Phnom Penh falling on January 7, 1979. 
“Allegations that there has been massive use of Soviet advisors in the 
Vietnamese onslaught on Cambodia appear to be well founded. Speak- 
ing in Bangkok on January 17, 1979, Sam San, who had been Pol Pot’s 
Ambassador to Laos, claimed to have photographic and other documen- 
tary proof of their involvement.”#6 

Beijing, presumably because of the Soviet strategic umbrella, failed 
to deter Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia. China therefore began talk- 
ing of the need to “punish” Hanoi. Undoubtedly the most important 
objective behind Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping’s visit to the U.S. was the 
creation, in Soviet mind, of sufficient uncertainty about Washington's 
attitude towards China’s forthcoming actions. Thus, his statements 
about Hanoi’s due punishment were made on American soil and follow- 
ing his meetings with U.S. leaders.** Shortly after Deng returned home, 
some 80,000 Chinese troops invaded Vietnam on February 17, 1979. 

Radio Moscow, in its commentary on the Chinese-Vietnamese war, 
said on February 19 that the “anti-hegemony” clause in the Japan-China 
peace treaty has served as an instrument for Beijing to implement its 
chauvinistic schemes. It referred to Japan’s decision to freeze its 
economic aid to Vietnam and asked whether Japan would denounce 
China’s aggression against Vietnam and freeze its aid to Beijing. Earlier, 
on February 9, 1979, Izvestiia said that Deng had told the Japanese (on 
his way home from the U.S.) that China was considering “undertaking 
actions against Vietnam even if these are connected with a certain dan- 
ger. One cannot fail to point out that there are some people in the 
Japanese ruling circles who share the mentality and assessments of the 
Peking leadership.” 

On February 25, Krasnaya Zvezda accused Washington of encour- 
aging China to step up actions in Vietnam “by striving to justify” the 
invasion of Vietnam as a retaliation for the earlier Vietnamese attack 
on Cambodia. Another theme brought by up the Soviets charged that 


46 Ibid., p. 2. In February 1979 Cambodia guerrilla troops of ousted Premier 
Pol Pot claimed they killed several “Soviet and Cuban soldiers” riding in a jeep 50 km 
northwest of Phnom Penh. Japan Times, February 21, 1979. On Chinese military 
support for Khmer Rouge guerrillas, see Le Matin (Paris), February 8, 1979. 

47 Soviet Premier Kosygin characterized Deng’s remarks about the Soviet Union 
while the latter was in the U.S. “as a declaration of war and expressed disappoint- 
ment and surprise the U.S. had not commented or refuted them.” New York Times, 
February 10, 1979, quoting “an authoritative Western diplomat.” 
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sumed time-sequence. A successful instigation by Russia of a North 
Korean invasion of the South is much more probable were it to follow 
a Vietnamese decisive victory over a Chinese-backed Cambodia. In all 
likelihood, such an outcome would alter significantly Pyongyang’s cal- 
culations vis-a-vis Moscow and Beijing, since China would be now hard- 
pressed on two fronts, having had to intervene directly in the Vietnam- 
Cambodia conflict in order to prevent still another Soviet regional 
SUCCESS. 


Conclusion 


The average discussion leads to the conclusion that in the long run 
the Sino-Japanese alliance could potentially destabilize the Soviet col- 
lective security strategy, at least in the East Asian subsystem. However, 
it also highlights the fact that Moscow possesses numerous options to 
counter such negative influences. Of particular concern are some of the 
Soviet Union's strategic options, which could reach fruition ahead of 
any Sino-Japanese restraining influences. Above all, the apparent abil- 
ity of Moscow to utilize Vietnam in pursuing its security strategy is 
alarming. Clearly, in the wake of the Tokyo-Beijing tie, this Russian 
policy option has been reinforced both in terms of Soviet intent as well 
as military capabilities supplied by Russia to Hanoi. The possible re- 
wards for Hanoi associated with adhering to its new alliance with 
Moscow, have consequently increased, presumably encouraging it to 
keep its side of the deal. 

It thus becomes apparent that the Japan-China treaty, although a 
long-term strategic asset insofar as American interests are concerned, 
is no substitute for U.S. strategic commitment and/or presence in the 
area. If anything, the U.S. could, in the near future, be faced with the 
need to enhance its military posture there, both directly and via strength- 
ening its local allies, to counter the immediate strategic options avail- 
able for Moscow in its quest to undermine the Sino-Japanese alliance. 

Shortly after the signing of the Soviet-Vietnamese friendship treaty, 
“the arms flow was stepped up, Moscow provided Hanoi with up-to- 
date MIG-23s and two 2000-ton escort vessels, old but vastly superior to 
anything at the disposal of the Cambodians.’’45 In late November 1978, 
at the Warsaw Pact summit meeting, the Soviet Union called on other 
members of the alliance to give “joint support” to Vietnam. 

Available information indicates that Beijing expected Hanoi to 
move against Cambodia around Christmas, and therefore a hastily con- 
vened Politburo meeting was held in Beijing in early December, appar- 
ently to devise a policy aimed at deterring the Vietnamese attack. The 
Sino-American normalization of relations option—announced Decem- 
ber 15, 1978—provided Beijing with what it hoped would be a strategic 


45 Richard Sim, “Soviet Bastion in South East Asia,” Soviet Analyst, January 25, 
1979, p. 3. 
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Chinese-American axis from emerging, the USSR could go so far as to 
encourage North Korea into invading the South. According to this line 
of reasoning, China, in such a confrontation, is most unlikely to help 
the U.S. or even remain neutral. Although the Chinese would prefer 
not to have to make this choice, Beijing would be unwilling to lose its 
influence in Pyongyang and would support North Korea, even at the 
cost of damaging U.S.-Chinese relations. “In fact, the prospect of put- 
ting China into this painful dilemma is one of the factors that is likely 
to induce the Soviets to eventually pursue a more aggressive policy in 
Korea.” +4 
According to another source: 


If a second Korean war were to break out, the military outcome would 
be in doubt, but one may safely predict the political consequences: if 
Peking joined in supporting the North, this would destroy the American 
[-Chinese] alliance. . . . Alternatively, if Peking remained neutral, it 
would lose all influence over North Korea, Soviet troops would be sta- 
tioned in that country, and this alone would greatly weaken China: the 
very important Manchurian provinces would then be surrounded by 
Soviet forces on three sides. Further, if Peking suffered this great loss in 
order to stay neutral, it would then expect the U.S. to act swiftly to 
defeat a Russian-supported invasion. .. . Peking would then discover 
how severe are the limits on American power that Soviet military efforts 
and American parsimony have jointly imposed. This too would be apt to 
lead to a breakdown of the [Chinese-American] alliance.42 


Critics disputing this scenario have claimed that Moscow itself has 
recently come up with a limited interpretation of its friendship treaty 
with North Korea: “Conspicuously missing from this [new] formulation 
is any mention of assistance from the Soviet Union [to Pyongyang] in 
the event of war.”43 Moreover, until recently at least, Kim Il-sung, the 
leader of North Korea, has consciously tilted toward Beijing partly be- 
cause of his “strong dislike of post-Stalin policies and his personal ex- 
perience with the Russians as head of one of their client states.”44 Gon- 
ceding that detente between the U.S. and the USSR has been worrisome 
to Kim’s regime, it is nevertheless pointed out that the Chinese rap- 
prochement with the Americans, as that progresses, has probably caused 
Kim even greater concern. 

The above controversy seems to neglect the crucial issue of the pre- 


41 Martin E. Weinstein, Special Assistant for Policy Planning to the U.S. Ambas- 
sador in Tokyo, cited in Defense and Foreign Affairs Daily, October 28, 1977. 

_ 42 Edward N. Luttwak, “Against Playing the China Card,” Commentary, October 
1978, p. 42. 

1d Dagmar Ahrens-Thiele, “Soviet Policy in Northeast Asia during 1977,” Radio 
Liberty Research Bulletin, December 9, 1977, p. 12. 

44 Robert A. Scalapino, “The Sino-Soviet Relationship: Reflections upon its Past 
and Future,” Strategic Review, Fall 1977, p. 52; Donald S. Zagoria, “The Soviet 
Quandry in Asia,” Foreign Affairs, January 1978, pp. 312-313. Unconfirmed Viet- 
namese Teports suggested even that North Korean pilots and advisors were assisting 
Cambodia in its feud with Vietnam. 
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ciples of building socialist armed forces, according to Kessler, included 
also “loyalty to proletarian internationalism.”3* The Polish military 
weekly Zolnierz Polski stated that “the anti-Soviet attitude of China’s 
leaders is reflected in their coming to terms with (military) elements in 
the FRG ... for this reason, even though thousands of kilometers divid- 
ed Poland and China, we are watching with growing concern what is 
happening in China.”8? The Soviets often try to enlist the support of 
their allies by making references to the universality of the Chinese 
threat: “Peking openly places a stake on the increase of international 
tension and is using all means to undermine the position of the socialist 
community,” 38 

A more radical course of military action was the Soviet backing for 
the Vietnamese offensive against Cambodia. Moscow may have wanted 
to present Beijing with the difficult choice of either intervening on 
behalf of Phnom Penh and facing potential Soviet countermoves, pos- 
sibly along the Sino-Soviet border, or staying out of the conflict, in 
which case Gambodia’s defeat was a near certainty. China thus found 
itself pressed even further on its southern border, with its credibility 
severely undermined. 

Soviet preparations for the utilization of the Vietnamese-Cambodia 
war option included large arms shipments to Vietnam and a sharp in- 
crease in the number of Soviet military advisors stationed there.®® It 
should be noted that the Vietnamese delegation that went to Moscow 
for the signing of the friendship treaty included, among others, Viet- 
nam’s Army Chief of Staff Van Tien Dung. Under Article 6 of the 
treaty, which pledges both sides to “immediately consult each other [in 
case of attack or its threat] with a view of eliminating that threat,” 
Vietnam had not denied itself the option of unilateral military action 
but had solemnly declared its intention to consult the Soviet Union in 
such an event. Subsequently, a new Soviet military airlift “supporting 
the Vietnamese military efforts” was reported. 

Closer military collaboration between Hanoi and Moscow is con- 
ceivable if the latter contemplates punitive action against China or 
Japan. The recent Soviet maneuvers in the Kuriles, for instance, par- 
ticularly the amphibious landing carried out on the islands by Soviet 
soldiers, could indicate that Russia might be prepared to help Vietnam 
attempt such a landing on the Paracel islands.*° 

Some observers have suggested that in order to forestall a Japanese- 


36 Ibid., September 29, 1977, pp. A2/2-A2/3. 

37 Ibid., November 1, 1977, p. A3/3. 

38 Tass, August 26, 1978, emphasis added. Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), August 
18, 1978. 

39 According to late 1978 intelligence sources, the USSR sent nearly 1000 more 
advisors and technicians to Vietnam, bringing their number there to almost 4000. 
Baltimore Sun, November 7, 1978. On accelerated Soviet arms deliveries to Vietnam, 
see Los Angeles Times, August 25 and October 5, 1978; Economist (London), Septem- 
ber 2, 1978, p. 15. 

40 Moscow has backed Hanoi’s claim to some of the Spratly and Paracel islands, 
contesting Beijing's position. See Pravda, September 2, 1976. 
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treaty acquires special significance. Article 2 of the pact pledges mutual 
support, assistance, and close cooperation “aimed at reinforcing the 
defense capacity, preserving the independence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity (of both countries) and defending the people’s peaceful 
labor against all schemes and acts of sabotage by imperialism and for- 
eign reactionary forces.”32 Further, it was reported that during the visit 
of Vietnam’s Premier Pham Van Dong to Thailand in September 1978, 
the latter turned down Hanoi’s offer of a pact guaranteeing friendship, 
cooperation, and nonaggression.*3 

In fact, following the signing of the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty, 
Hanoi declared that its role as the outpost of Soviet-style socialism in 
Asia was now confirmed and that new pledges of Soviet support could 
“help to stabilize the situation in Southeast Asia.”84 Recent reports have 
also indicated Soviet efforts to pressure Southeast Asian governments 
into closer ties with Vietnam. 


Military Options 


Strategically, the evolving Sino-Japanese link could, in the future, 
create additional pressures on Russia’s eastern front. In turn, this could 
complicate Moscow’s ability to support militarily the other segments of 
its security system. Based on past Soviet behavior, however, it is unlikely 
that such pressures would lead to large scale transfers of Soviet troops 
currently deployed in Eastern Europe to bolster Russia’s defenses in the 
east. In addition to mobilization, one may expect to have Warsaw Pact 
contingents deployed along the Sino-Soviet border. Presumably the main 
rationale behind this would be political—the collective legitimization 
of the Soviet strategic posture would reverse the image of Russia facing 
an alliance of anti-Soviet forces alone. 

That such Soviet pressure on Warsaw Pact countries has been ex- 
erted already is indicated in recent statements by various Pact military 
figures. For examples, Army General Martin Dzur, the Czech Defense 
Minister, assured the GDR’s Defense Minister General Heinz Hoffman 
that his country’s armed forces “are ready to fulfill honorably all their 
internationalistic obligations to ensure the defense capacity of the so- 
cialist community.’*5 Lt. General Heinz Kessler, GDR’s Deputy De- 
fense Minister and Chief of Staff of the NVA, declared that the Leninist 
theory of the collective defense of socialism was embodied in the Warsaw 
Treaty defense alliance on “a new and higher level.” The Leninist prin- 


82 Far Eastern Economic Review, July 29, 1977, p. 14. Vietnam described its 
relations with Laos as a “brilliant example of socialist international solidarity” 
(Nhan Dan, Hanoi, September 20, 1978), a formula resembling the “Brezhnev 
Doctrine.” On Soviet military backing of this link, see Soviet Analyst (London), April 
6, 1978, p. 6. 

33 Washington Star, October 13, 1978. For the joint communiqué issued following 
the visit, see SWB (Far East), September 12, 1978, pp. A3/1-A3/4. 

34 Editorial, Nkan Dan, November 4, 1978. 

35 SWB (Eastern Europe), September 7, 1977, p. i. Emphasis added. 
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Accentuation of the system’s cohesion has already been evident. For 
example, during the September 1978 visit of India’s Foreign Minister 
Atal Behari Vajapee to Moscow, Gromyko scolded Delhi for talking to 
China. He reiterated the Soviet call for an Asian collective security sys- 
tem “to rebuff the Chinese in their aggressive schemes and expansion- 
ist strivings.”?8 In this connection, the mid-August 1978 Soviet arms 
airlift into Hanoi’s Noibai airport, which had utilized refueling stops 
in Pakistan and India, is also of much significance.2® Besides harnessing 
Delhi into tacitly identifying with Soviet strategic aims in the area, 
Pakistan's hospitality is extraordinary in light of its longstanding alli- 
ance with China. 

Solidification of the system’s ranks has evidently been behind the 
establishment of a “new stage” of relations between East Germany and 
Vietnam. As indicated above, in the process of linking the Warsaw Pact 
into the Asian subsystem, the two countries concluded a friendship 
treaty that pledged, in Article 4, to “continue their resolute assistance 
to the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America, which have liberated 
themselves from imperialist and colonial domination.®° It would seem 
that this linkaging process would now be stepped up with other East 
European countries concluding similar treaties with Vietnam. 

The prime method by which Moscow is presently trying to recruit 
new member-states for its security system apparently involves the foster- 
ing of intra-subsystem links. A recent Chinese commentary thus warned 
that the Vietnamese authorities had responded enthusiastically to the 
Soviet Union's declaration that Vietnam was a “reliable bridgehead of 
socialism in Southeast Asia,” and sent out envoys to win the Southeast 
Asian countries’ support for this role. The Soviet Union, it added, was 
penetrating Southeast Asia through this “bridgehead” in an attempt 
to replace ASEAN with an “Asian collective security system” in dis- 
guise. This was part of Moscow’s global strategy in its contention with 
the U.S. for world hegemony.*! Radio Peking (in Vietnamese) warned 
ASEAN countries on September 17, 1978 about Vietnam’s intentions: 
“Once this surrogate of the Soviet Union succeeds in worming its way 
into ASEAN it will naturally try to draw various ASEAN countries into 
the Soviet strategic orbit with a view of supporting Moscow’s bid for 
world hegemony and promoting the Soviet tricked Asian collective 
security system.” 

From this perspective, the July 15, 1977 Laos-Vietnam friendship 


28 Christian Science Monitor, September 21, 1978. 

29 The aircraft involved more than two dozen Soviet flights, some of them mili- 
tary aircraft apparently taking arms and ammunition for the Vietnamese offensive 
against Cambodia, Soviet military advisors were also believed to be aboard some of 
the flights. Washington Posi, September 2, 1978; Washington Star, September 2, 1978. 

30 Foreign Affairs Bulletin, December 21, 1977, pp. 273-274. Note further that a 
Comecon’s June 1978 meeting in Bucharest, Vietnam was admitted to full-time 
membership in the organization. The first extension of Comecon came in 1962, when 
Mongolia was admitted, and the second in 1972 when Cuba entered. 

31 NCNA in SWB (Far East), September 7, 1978, pp. A2/I~A2/2. 
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will surely apply pressure on the U.S. According to the Soviets, the 
Sino-Japanese treaty is only the latest step in an American global strat- 
egy seeking to dismantle the Soviet security system by “foreign hands. 
... The U.S. Armed Forces, in accordance with the spirit and the letter 
of the (Pacific) doctrine, should be used only in extreme situations.”?5 
The Soviets have thus accused the U.S. and China of attempting to forge 
a U.S.-Sino-Japanese military bloc that would wed Japan’s technology 
to China’s manpower and raw material resources. According to Moscow, 
the U.S.-Japanese security treaty is considered the first step toward 
creating the new bloc, followed by Washington’ s collusion with Beijing 
as a result of which China is coming to occupy the position of a U.S. 
ally. Finally, “a so-called ‘peace and friendship treaty’ with China has 
been recently imposed on Japan by the joint efforts of the U.S.A. and 
the present Peking rulers."2 ` 

Accordingly, the Soviets have thought to press Washington by warn- 
ing that “...(U.S.) alignment with China on an anti-Soviet basis would 
rule out the possibility of cooperation with the Soviet Union, in the 
matter of reducing the danger of nuclear war, and, of course, of limiting 
armaments.”?5 Further, the Soviets may justifiably calculate that Amer- 
ican leaders hold Soviet-American relations to be more important than 
Chinese-American, or the sponsorship of Chinese-Japanese ties. ‘They 
may believe, therefore, that Soviet spokesmen can persuade the U.S. 
against the “dangerous course” of its East Asian policy by threatening 
to end detente. Hence, when China’s Foreign Minister Huang Hua 
visited London in October 1978, the Soviets warned that “consolidation 
of detente and the encouragement of Peking’s military ambitions are 
obviously incompatible.’’*6 Another Soviet official, Georgi A. Arbatov, 
Director of the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Institute of the U.S.A., 
stated: “There are several possibilitities. One, which I hope will not 
materialize, is for China to become some sort of military ally to the 
West, even an informal ally. Then, the whole situation would look dif- 
ferent to us. We would have to reanalyse our relationship with the West. 
If such an axis is built on an anti-Soviet basis, then there is no la 
for detente, even in a narrow sense.?7 

Politically, the most probable and potentially significant course of 
action would involve the redoubling of Soviet efforts for its collective 
security system. Moscow could be expected to stress increased cohesion 
within the system to negate potential Sino-Japanese disrupting influ- 
ences and to seek new member-states via bilateral friendship treaties. 


23 Izvestiia, August 2, 17, 1977. Similarly, while reacting to recent events in the 
Horn of Africa, Radio Moscow, on August 12, 1977, stated: “It becomes clear . 
that the U.S. is trying to establish an alliance of states, through which the reactionary 
pro-West elements will become dominant.” FBIS (Soviet Union), August 15, 1977, 

H2. 
P. 24 Krasnaya Zvezda, September 17, 1978. 

25 Pravda, June 17, 1978. 

26 Tass, October 20, 1978. 

27 Interview in International Herald Tribune (Paris), November 11, 1978. 





COMBATING CORRUPTION: 
THE MALAYSIAN EXPERIENCE 


Y. Mansoor Marican* 


IN THE RECENT ACADEMIC EMPHASIS on the subject of 
corruption, most studies deal with definitional problems, types, causes, 
and “functions.” Several authors, using the vocabulary of lubrication 
mechanics, have emphasized the positive contributions of corruption to 
political and economic development. Support for this view, however, 
is not widespread, among either academics or government leaders. A 
Singapore leader described the authors of such studies as “the ideologists 
of kleptocracy.” Many Asian leaders have described corruption as “a 
disease” —“‘a cancer” that would, unless checked, eventually destroy the 
- entire social fabric. ‘The “prescription” has often involved the estab- 
lishment of agencies or bureaus and the promulgation of relevant legis- 
lation. This article analyzes such measures in Malaysia. 

It is widely held that the level of corruption is lower in Malaysia 
than in most other Southeast Asian states. In the index section of a 
` popular text on Southeast Asian governments and politics, there is only 
one page reference to corruption in Malaysia, whereas there are three 
or more such references for Indonesia, ‘Thailand, Laos, the Philippines, 
and South Vietnam.! A study of foreign-owned industries in Malaysia 
reported that the relatively low level of corruption was contributory to 
locating these industries here rather than in other Southeast Asian 
states. 

Within Malaysia, however, there is no dearth of allegations about. 


#*The author wishes to thank the anonymous referee and Jim Scott of Yale Uni- 
versity for their comments on an earlier draft. 

1 George M. Kahin, Government and Politics of Southeast Asia (New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1964). According to the Secretary-General of the Thai 
government’s anticorruption committee, over a third of the national budget finds 
its way into the pockets of unscrupulous government officials each year. New Sunday 
Times, May 28, 1978. 
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corrupt practices, with opposition party politicians vocal in this regard.2 
Characteristic of opposition statements in Parliament was the one made 
by Malaysia’s “Mr. Opposition,” Dr. Tan Chee Khoon: 


... there is corruption in high places, especially amongst politicians. A 
number of Alliance politicians at all levels of representative government 
have amassed lands, houses, bank balances, businesses, etc., during their 
term of office . . . almost every day I receive letters alleging corruption.® 


A few government leaders and judges have also publicly criticized cor- 
rupt practices. Former Attorney-General Tan Sri Abdul Kadir criticized 
corruption in “high places” on several occasions,* while High Court 
Judge ‘Tan Sri Raja Azlan Shah spoke of “a frightening decay in the 
integrity of some of our leaders” in his judgement address in the cor- 
ruption trial of former Selangor Menteri Besar (chief minister), Datuk 
Harun Idris.5 In election campaigns, however, corruption was never an 
important issue at the national or subnational levels until 1974. But in 
the 1974 general election in Kelantan, a loosely organized group of inde- 
pendent candidates, Barisan Bebas (Independent Front) focused mainly 
on the issue of corruption in their campaign to unseat the state govern- 
ment. 

The history of government efforts to combat corruption through 
legal measures begins with the enactment of The Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Ordinance in 1950. This ordinance replaced the anticorruption 
laws of the former Federated Malay States, the State of Johore, and the 
former Straits Settlements. Two years later, this ordinance was declared 
inadequate to deal with many aspects of corruption and was amended 
on September 11, 1952.7 After independence, more provisions were 
added. The Prevention of Corruption Act, 1961, passed by Parliament 
on October 18, 1961, broadened the definition of “gratification,” in- 
creased the maximum term of imprisonment from three to five years, 
and brought members of legislative or public bodies within its scope. 
In drafting this Act, the Parliament consulted the Singapore Prevention 
of Corruption Ordinance (1960), the Ceylon Bribery Act (1954), and the 
Hong Kong Prevention of Corruption Ordinance.® 


2 Hans H. Indorf, “Party System Adaptation to Political Development in Malay- 
sia during the First Decade of Independence, 1957-1967” (Ph.D. Thesis, New York 
University, 1969), pp. 469-470. 

3 Ibid, p. 472. 

4 New Straits Times, November 21, 1975. 

5 New Straits Times, May 19, 1976. Datuk Harun was also the former leader of 
UMNO’s Youth Section. UMNO is the most important component in the coalition 
that rules Malaysia. 

6 See Federated Malay States Enactment No. 23 of 1938; Johore Enactment No. 14 
of 1940; and Straits Settlements Ordinance No. 41 of 1937. 

7 See Federation of Malaya, Proceedings of the Federal Legislative Council, 5th 
Session (February 1952 to February 1953), p. 232; and Federation of Malaya, The 
Prevention of Corruption (Amendment) Ordinance, 1952; and Federation of Malaya, 
Proceedings of the Federal Legislative Council, 5th session, September 11, 1952. 

8 Malaysia, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd session, vol. 3 (October 1961 to January 


1962), col. 1892. 
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The 1961 Act has been amended twice, in 1967 and 1971. ‘The 1967 
amendment increased the powers of the Public Prosecutor in regard to 
the conduct of investigations, and placed legislators and members of 
public bodies under a legal obligation to make a report of corruption 
for a promise of gratification. The 1971 amendment rectified, among 
other things, “a hitherto unnoticed flaw” concerning the definition of 
“offence under the Act.” These amendments, however, fell short of 
opposition demands in Parliament, which included provisions to: (1) 
ban “floor crossing” in the legislature because this is sometimes the 
result of financial inducements; (2) prevent ministers and senior officials 
from becoming directors in private companies for a period of three years 
from the date of their resignation or retirement to bar them from using 
their influence and connections for the company’s benefit;® (3) increase 
the maximum penalty; (4) forfeit properties and funds that could not 
be accounted for from a person’s known sources of income; and (5) re- 
quire Members of Parliament to declare their assets in a public register. 

Though colonial and postindependence governments were agreed 
that legal proceedings must remain the “spearhead” of the attack on 
corruption, they perceived the need to supplement it with other mea- 
sures, Based on the view that there will be no corruption if there are no 
“givers,” the High Commissioner of the Federation of Malay decided 
in 1952 “to launch a publicity and education campaign designed to 
bring home as clearly and as cogently as possible the evils that flow from 
corruption.”’2° ‘Though a Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Deputy Chief Secretary was set up to conduct this campaign, no con- 
crete steps appear to have been taken. In 1961 the government accepted 
an opposition Member of Parliament’s suggestion to announce that cor- 
‘ruption is considered sinful in Islam, but nothing was done subse- 
quently. In 1971 Tan Sri Abdul Kadir Yosof, then Attorney-General, 
proposed that every Member of Parliament “should go to his constitu- 
ency and give lectures on the subject of corruption.”!! To date, beyond 
general exhortations, the government has not undertaken any systematic 
measures that would make individuals less inclined towards corrupt 
practices. Measures could be taken through several instruments of so- 
cialization. For example, publicizing through the mass media the pro- 
cedural steps involved and the criteria used in deciding on land appli- 
cations is likely to result in a reduction in corruption in land offices. 
The veil of secrecy that surrounds these matters often forces applicants 
to resort to corruption as well in order to maximize their chances of 
success and also protects the corrupt civil servant. 

Publicity campaigns, especially in countries with poor communica- 
tion networks and high illiteracy, can be expected to produce results 


9 Malaysia, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd session, vol. 1, nos. 24-38 (1971), col. 3773 
(fourteen Members of Parliament spoke on the amendment), col. 3820, and col. 1474. 

10 Federation of Malaya, Proceedings of the Federal Legislative Council, 5th 
session (February 1952 to February 1953), p. 231. 

11 Malaysia, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd session, vol. 1, nos, 24-38 (1971), col. 
3833. 
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only in the long run. In the short run, the government must demon- 
strate its political will to reduce corruption by engaging in “house 
cleaning” exercises. The history of such exercises in Malaya can be 
traced from 1940. On April 1 of that year, E. D. Shearn, in a speech in 
the Federal Council, charged that “bribery and corruption do flourish 
to an appalling extent in Government departments.” The Mines De- 
partment in particular had become the target of numerous corruption 
allegations. On September 13, 1940, High Commissioner S. W. Jones 
appointed a commission under E. D. Shearn’s chairmanship to inquire, 
among other things, into these allegations. The ten-man commission 
found evidence of corruption and gross violations of established pro- 
cedures among the officers. This inquiry not only led to legal proceed- 
ings and disciplinary actions being taken against the officers concerned. 
but also helped to clear the name of some suspected officers. A “Minority 
Report” of this commission observed that it was “more common for 
those engaged in the mining industry voluntarily to offer presents or 
bribes than for officers of the Mines Department to demand them.”!2 
Twelve years later, on September 30, 1952, a nine-man commission 
with a broader term of reference—to investigate, among other things, 
“the incidence of corruption in the Government Services of the Federal 
Government”—was appointed by the High Commissioner.1* The estab- 
lishment of this commission had its roots in widespread allegation that 
“such and such office is corrupt, that the public services were riddled 
with corruption, that emergency measures [against the Communists] 
were hindered by corruption and so on.”14 The commission’s chairman 
was E. N. Taylor, a person with vast administrative and legal experi- 
ence, and it included the present Prime Minister of Malaysia, Datuk 
Hussein Onn. Members of the commission visited various parts of 
Malaya and held several hearings, examined government files and docu- 
ments, and read about four thousand letters from members of the pub- 
lic. The whole exercise took ten months. Though the report was com- 
pleted in 1954, it was not published until 1955 because of “a series of 
hitches.” -i , 
With the exception of isolated cases, the commission found no evi- 
dence of bribery and other forms of corruption. But it found clear 


12 Federated Malay States, No. 12 of 1941, Report of a Commission of Enquiry 
Appcinted to enquire into the conduct and management of the Mines Department 
and the performance of the duties entrusted to Officers of that Department serving 
under the Government of the Federated Malay States or any State thereof and in 
particclar into any allegations that any Officer or Servant of the said Mines Depart- 
ment has received bribes, illegal gratifications, secret commissions or other payments 
or gifts made corruptly or improperly or has engaged in transactions for his private 
[use] or has otherwise acted contrary to his duties as a Public officer of Government 
(Kuala Lumpur: Federated Malay States Government Press, 1941), p. 56. 

18 Federation of Malaya, Gazette Notification L, N. 558 in Supplement of October 
1, 1952. _. S 

14 Federation of Malaya, Report of a Commission to enquire into matters affect- 
ing the integrity of the Public Services (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1955), 
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evidence of abundant opportunities for corrupt behavior. It believed 
that such opportunities were more likely to be taken in vulnerable de- 
partments such as the police and the customs, which necessarily have 
large numbers of the lower ranks in direct contact with the public. The 
commission, on the whole, exonerated the civil service by concluding 
that “the basis of our appointment was an exaggerated view of irrespon- 
sible statements.”15 It nevertheless went on to make 31 recommenda- 
tions, the implementation of which, it argued, would reduce the oppor- 
tunities for, and act as deterrent to, corrupt behavior. The government 
did not take any immediate steps to implement these recommendations, 
in part because by then government leaders were preoccupied with a 
more important issue—merdeka (independence). 

Though special anticorruption legislation was enacted in 1950, no 
special department or agency was established to investigate corrupt 
practices until after independence (1957). Until then, it was considered 
part of the manifold functions of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment (CID) of the Police Force. Table 1 shows the number of corrup- 


tion cases investigated by the CID and the number of convictions 
obtained for the period 1950 to 1957. 

In 1958, the government invited Shah Nazir Alam, then Inspector- 
General of Pakistan Special Police, to review the government’s machine- 
ry for combating corruption. Based on his recommendations, the gov- 
ernment established a “Special Crime Branch” (SCB) within the CID, 
and an Anti-Corruption Unit in the Prime Minister’s department. They 
investigated major corruption cases as well as allegations of corruption 
received from members-of the public. Table 2 shows the activities un- 
dertaken by the SCB from 1959 to 1961. 

Loopholes in the existing anticorruption legislation made it diff- 
cult for the SCB to prosecute many of the cases investigated. Though 
some of the loopholes were identified by the Taylor Commission’s Re- 
port (1955), it was only in 1961 that they were plugged with the adop- 
tion of the Prevention of Corruption Act. Other problems that affected 
the SCB’s performance were the lack of trained staff to investigate the 
numerous allegations of corruption and difficulties encountered in co- 
ordinating the SCB’s activities with those of the Legal Department and 
the Civil Service, which were responsible for prosecution, and research 
and prevention, respectively. These problems as well as increased pub- 
lic pressure for more vigorous efforts against corruption forced the gov- 
ernment to reorganize its anticorruption machinery. 

On October 1, 1967, the government formally integrated all aspects 
of its anticorruption effort—investigation, prosecution, research, and 
prevention—into a single body, known as the Anti-Corruption Agency 
(ACA). The three main functions of the: ACA were to investigate 
and. prosecute offenses under the Prevention of Corruption Act, 196] 


15 Ibid., p. 60. 
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TABLE 2: Activities of the Special Crime Branch, 1959-1961 


1959 1960 1961 
Investigations conducted 254 999 764 
Investigation papers or 
Preliminary inquiry papers 69 214 100 
Arrests 13 39 27 
Prosecutions 13 33 31 
Prosecutions pending 0 6 2 


SOURCE: Malaysia, Official Year Book, 1963; and Federation of Malaya, Official Year Book, 1962, 
p. 135, f 


(amended in 1967 and revised in 1971);16 to introduce prevention mea- 
sures to curb corruption in government departments and statutory 
bodiés; and to investigate the conduct of civil servants who contravene 
the Public Officers (Conduct and Discipline) Regulations. Table 3 pro- 
vides a summary of ACA’s activities from 1968 to 1972. 


TABLE 3: Activities of the Anti-Corruption Agency, 1968-1972 
1968 . 1969 1970 1971 1972 


Complaints received 


from the public 6,155 3,895 6,376 4,550 3,422 
Cases investigated: 
Full investigation 388 236 319 252 226. 
Preliminary enquiries 2,987 2,454 3,265 2,556 1,602 
Total investigated 3,375 2,690 3,584 2,808 1,828 
Arrests made: 
Members of the public 157 99 115 151 131 
Government servants 59 156 67 57 50 
Disciplinary actions taken 
against government servants 68 88 87 27 33 


SOURCE: Malaysia Official Year Books, 1972 and 1974. 





With the exception of 1969, there were more prosecutions against 
members of the public than against civil servants. Offenses committed 
by members of the public included giving bribes to civil servants, mak- 
ing false declarations in documents with intention to defraud, giving 
false information punishable under the Penal Code relating to those 


16 “Under this Act, the Agency is empowered to investigate, arrest and prosecute 
any person without exception. This includes Members of Parliament, State Assembly- 
men, Public Servants and members of the public. It is also empowered to investigate 
and examine any bank account book, share account or purchase account, expense 
account or any other account or any safe deposit in any bank of any person suspected 
of being corrupt. The Act further empowers the Agency to require any person to 
furnish a sworn statement enumerating all moveable and immoveable properties 
belonging to him or members of his family.” Malaysia, Official Year Book 1972. 
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cases brought to court, producing toddy illegally, extortion, impersona- 
tion, smuggling, and having in possession drugs and stolen goods. 

The ACA was not established by an Act of Parliament, but by a 
purely administrative act. Like its predecessor, the SCB, it was located 
in the Home Affairs Ministry; unlike the SCB, it had no regional officers. 
The regional setup was abolished in 1968 and a branch was established 
in each state (except in Perlis, the smallest) with direct contact with 
the ACA's head office in Kuala Lumpur. 

The ACA’s first Director-General, Harun Hashim, succeeded in 
establishing public confidence in the ACA in a short period of time 
through regular press conferences that were extensively reported in all 
English and vernacluar newspapers. In these conferences he revealed the 
numbers of people arrested and prosecuted during the previous month 
and the value of goods seized, and included such claims that the gov- 
ernment spent several thousands of dollars for “non-existent” adult 
education classes. Such disclosures contributed to the public’s willing- 
ness to extend cooperation to the ACA. In its first year of operation, 
the ACA received 6,155 complaints from the public. Harun’s disclo- 
sures, however, began to cause concern in government circles. Possibly 
fearing that they would affect the government’s image, the Prime Min- 
ister decreed that future press statements could be made only with the 
approval of the Ministry. 

The Prime Minister’s decree added to the suspicion that had been 
building up among ACA’s critics concerning its freedom of action. 
Subsequently, they attributed ACA’s alleged ineffectiveness to its status 
as a government department and many demanded that it be converted 
into an autonomous body. The “best way” to make the ACA free from 
“all extraneous and political pressures,” according to Democratic Action 
Party (DAP) Chairman Dr. Chen Mah Hin, was to make it “answerable 
directly either to the Judiciary or to Parliament.’17 To make the ACA 
“really independent,” according to PAS President Datuk Mohamed 
Asri, it must be appointed by the King or the Council of Rulers and its 
director should have the same status as a judge.t8 Among other sug- 
gestions by politicians to make the ACA more effective was the setting 
up of a “watchdog” committee in every state, composed of the head of 
the ACA in the state, government and opposition party members, and 
members of the public (appointed by a judge, sultan, or governor). It 
was also suggested that this committee should be sworn to secrecy and 
be chaired by an opposition party member.1® 

In June 1967 Abdul Rahman Yaakub, then Minister for Justice, 
reported to Parliament that the government had “agreed in principle” 
to convert the ACA into an independent body: “The Government, in 
fact, has been considering this for a long time; . . . we have engaged 


17 Malaysia, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd session, vol. 1, nos. 24-38 (1971), col. 


18 Ibid., col. 3816. 
19 Ibid., cols. 3818 and 3819. 
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someone from Pakistan to advise us on this point.” The government 
also established a cabinet subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
Tun Dr. Ismail, then Home Affairs Minister, “to review and make rec- 
ommendations on the reorganization of the ACA.” This committee, in 
turn, appointed a working committee. Based on the recommendations 
of these committees, the government decided to amend the Prevention 
of Corruption Act (discussed earlier), increase the ACA’s staff size by 
200%, eventually detach the ACA from the Police Force, and review 
again the workings of the ACA before late 1969.20 

The ACA’s inability to function effectively stemmed in part from 
the nature of its personnel. Having no powers to recruit its staff, the 
ACA depended on seconded officers, mostly from the Police Force, to 
carry out its activities, but they lacked training and were ill prepared 
to carry out their new tasks. Second, the uncertainty inherent in second- 
ment made them worry about their postings when their assignment to 
the ACA expired. Third, their secondment status allegedly made them 
reluctant to investigate corrupt practices in departments where they 
might be posted in the future. Fourth, some of the seconded officers 
allegedly were not selected on the basis of special aptitudes for the 
ACA’s tasks, but because their departments were eager to have them 
transferred for various reasons. 

Mounting pressure from opposition party members, government 
backbenchers, and members of the public forced the government to un- 
dertake a comprehensive review of the workings of the ACA. A working 
paper containing proposals for a major reorganization of the govern- 
ment’s anticorruption machinery was approved by the cabinet in May 
1973. Two months later, the government obtained Parliament’s ap- 
proval to replace the ACA with a new body, the National Bureau of 
Investigation (NBI). During the debate on the bill to establish the NBI, 
a government backbencher (Haji Ahmad Arshad) urged that “the word 
‘corruption’ should be retained in the name of the new bureau. Some 
people,” he said, “thought that the bureau would not be responsible for 
wiping out corruption.”2! According to an NBI official, “the old name 
was considered unsuitable from a public relations perspective. It gave 
the impression that the country is riddled with corruption when it is 
only about three to four percent.’ 

The NBI, formally established on August 30, 1973, differs from the 
ACA in several respects. First, unlike the ACA, the NBI was established. 
by an Act of Parliament. Second, although the NBI, like the ACA, had 
seconded officers, it also had powers to recruit (through the mechanism 
of the Public Services Commission) its own staff. Third, the Director- 
General of the NBI is appointed by the King on the advice of the Prime 
Minister and holds office for such period as may be specified in the in- 


20 Malaysia, Parliamentary Debates, 2nd session, vol. 4, no. 1 (June 1967 to 
August 1967), cols. 1508 and 1509. 

21 New Straits Times, July 18, 1973. 

22 Interview with NBI officer, October 1973, 
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strument of appointment. He has all the powers of a Deputy Public 
Prosecutor and of a police officer and a customs officer (the Director- 
General of the ACA had not been apointed by the King and had fewer 
powers). Fourth, NBI officers have powers to arrest (the ACA officers did 
not have such powers; arrests were made by police officers). Fourth, NBI 
officers are given “incentive allowances” for successful investigations. 
The absence of such allowances allegedly lowered the motivation of 
ACA officers. Table 4 provides a summary of the activities of the NBI 


TABLE 4: Activities of the NBI, 1973-1975 


1973° 1974 . 1975 
‘Complaints received 
from the public 3,413 3,380 4,541 
Cases investigated: 
Full investigation 205 196 273 
Preliminary enquiries 1,271 567 848 
Total cases investigated 1,476 763 1,121 - 
Arrests made: 
Members of the public 132 99 122 
Government servants 61 72 ' 91 
Total arrests made 193 171 213 
Disciplinary actions taken , 
against government servants 18 30 23 


SOURCE: Malaysia Official Year Book, 1976. 
“Includes figures of the ACA. The NBI replaced the ACA in August. 1973. 





during the first three years of its operation. 

A criticism frequently made about the NBI (and also the ACA) is 
that it arrested mostly the “small fish” (lower level officials who received 
small bribes), and left the “big fish” (syndicates, big businessmen, and 
influential politicians involved in large-scale corruption) relatively 
free to continue their illegal operations. Tan Sri Abdul Kadir, then 
Attorney-General, defended the NBI for arresting the former: “Some 
of the ‘small fish’ might be swallowing a dollar or two an hour but the 
total sum could be substantial over a long period.’’** A consequence of 
the corrupt practices of the “small fish,” according to Tan Sri Ibrahim 
Salleh (former NBI Director-General), is that the government’s image 
“is damaged in the eyes of a large number of people, especially kampung 
(village) people and town workers who can ill-afford to pay even a few 
dollars. In most cases, a few dollars represents a day’s earning or a 
month’s pocket money for their school going children. Many kampung 
people go to government departments with only a few dollars in their 


23 New Straits Times, November 21, 1975. 
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pockets for their bus fare home and it hurts them very much to be de- 
prived of that money when they seek help and consideration from the 
officials concerned.”’24 

Several critics of the NBI have attributed its alleged failure to 
arrest the “big fish” to its lack of independence. They allege that the 
NBI, as a government department, has to obtain clearance from the 
Minister before initiating action and that clearance is not easily given 
because most “big fish” are very influential people and closely linked 
to the government. This allegation has been vehemently denied by gov- 
ernment Jeaders on several occasions. The Attorney-General assured 
Parliament that he has “directed that the NBI be allowed to carry out 
its duties without restrictions from me or any party.”?5 ‘This assurance 
failed to appease opposition Members of Parliament, especially those 
from the DAP, who continue to demand an independent status for the 
NBI. 

Government leaders have attributed the diffculty in bringing the 
“big fish” to book partly to the latter’s use of sophisticated methods. In 
an effort to ensure that the NBI “is not overtaken by the crooks,”?6 the 
NBI had periodically provided training to its officers on the latest de- 
velopments in the field of corruption investigation. The training ses- 
sions are conducted in the Police Colleges and in the National Institute 
of Public Administration (popularly known by its Malay acronym, 
INTAN—Instituit Tadbiran Awam Negara). The NBI also plans to 
send some of its officers to the U.S., Britain, and the Philippines to study 
methods used there. 

NBI’s activities have been hampered partly by staff shortages. When 
the NMI was formed, ACA officers had to make a choice between return- 
ing to their parent departments or joining the NBI. The majority chose 
the latter. While this spared the NBI the problem of “starting from 
scratch,” the number of serving officers was still grossly inadequate to 
investigate thoroughly the complaints received from the public, which 
were increasing each year. The present staff size of the NBI is 371, but 
recruitment plans have been formulated to increase the staff to about 
640. 

In late 1975 the NBI became the target of “a smear campaign” in 
the form of anonymous letters that were widely circulated. ‘These let- 
ters cast doubt on the sincerity of the NBI in combating corruption in 
general and on the integrity of its Director-General in particular. Ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General, “corrupt intellectuals” were respon- 
sible for this campaign; he did not mention any names. Sensitive to the 
possible damage this campaign might have done, a government back- 
bencher suggested in Parliament that a committee of representatives of 
all parties be set up “to regain people’s confidence in the NBI.”?7 This 


24 New Sunday Times, October 5, 1975. 
25 New Straits Times, August 14, 1973. 
26 Ibid., December 22, 1975. 
27 Ibid., November 20, 1975. 
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suggestion was not acted upon by the government. Even if it had been, 
it is unlikely that such a committee would have had any significant 
Impact. 

Impressionistically it appears that the Malaysian public has placed 
its hopes for a reduction in the level of corruption, especially in high 
places, more on the leadership of Prime Minister Datuk Hussein Onn 
and less on the activities of a particular department. In his address to 
the youth and women’s sections during the UMNO General Assembly 
in 1974, Datuk Hussein Onn, then Deputy Prime Minister, spoke at 
length on the government’s determination to deal with the corrupt, re- 
gardless of whether they are “mousedeer or dragons.” Since assuming 
the prime ministership, he has succeeded in projecting himself as an 
honest leader determined to establish a clean government. His firmness 
in the face of strong pressures, especially from UMNO’s youth section, 
to “rehabilitate” Datuk Harun Idris, who was convicted on several 
charges of corruption, reinforced confidence in his leadership among 
significant sections of the public.28 This contrasts sharply with the ear- 
lier Tengku Abdul Rahman-led government’s decision to use public 
funds to pay the legal fees (M$88,323) incurred by the then Education 
Minister, Abdul Rahman Talib, who failed “to prove his innocence” 
in a corruption case.?9 


Concluding Remarks 


This article began by noting that the level of corruption is believed 
to be lower in Malaysia than in most other Southeast Asian states. As- 
suming that, in fact, is true, what factors could possibly explain it? 
Milne and Mauzy have attributed it partly to the “comparatively good 
civil service pay, made possible by the relatively high national income 
per head. The salaries of top civil servants are particularly high, be- 
cause they were based on those of the British they replaced.”®° A second 
factor could be the difference in the nature of the transition from colo- 
nial rule to independence. In the case of Malaya, there was less disrup- 


28 “Rehabilitation” of Datuk Harun Idris eventually came to mean a royal 
pardon. He failed to get this and is currently serving his jail sentence. 

29 The case arose out of a charge by an opposition party leader, D. R. Seenivas- 
agam, that the minister had received “money and other favours.” The accused 
initiated a libel suit, which he lost in the High Court, and, therefore, by implication 
was found guilty of corruption. Eventually Abdul Rahman Talib resigned from the 
cabinet “but not without the Prime Minister’s assurance that he had continued 
confidence in him. While this action was an expression of commendable loyalty, it 
also indirectly repudicated the judicial decision and downgraded the legal system. 
The Minister of Justice defended the government’s decision to pay the legal fees by 
explaining that Abdul Rahman Talib was not found guilty because he was the 
plaintiff suing for libel, albeit unsuccessfully.” Indorf, “Party System Adaptation,” 
pp. 471-472. 

80 Robert S. Milne and Diane K. Mauzy, Politics and Government tn Malaysia 
(Singapore and Vancouver: Federal Publications and University of British Columbia 
Press, 1978), p. 275. 
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tion of a fairly strong, honest bureaucratic framework at the time of 
independence as compared with the nearly total disruption in Burma 
and Indonesia. In the latter countries, the condition of relative “norm- 
lessness” that followed might have contributed to a comparatively 
higher level of corruption. A third factor could be that Malaysia has 
had a bureaucratic tradition that is closer to the Weberian model. This 
may explain why countries (such as the Philippines and Thailand), 
which experienced little disruption at independence, still have a rela- 
tively higher level of corruption. The Philippines inherited the U.S. 
free-wheeling administration and politics while Thailand has main- 
tained a tradition of unquestioned authority and discretion typical of 
traditional states. A fourth factor could be the presence of a relatively 
well-formed, large, professional, educated class; a relatively independent 
judiciary; and a relatively free press. All these features distinguish 
Malaysia from much of Southeast Asia. A fifth factor could be that 
Malaysia has always had a political opposition. Although it is small in 
size, the presence of outstanding personalities (such as the Seenivasagam 
brothers, Dr. ‘Tan Chee Khoon, Ustaz Zulkilee Mohamed, Devan Nair, 
and Lim Kit Siang) in this camp had more than made up for the small- 
ness in size. Political repression in many Southeast Asian countries has 
prevented the opposition from articulating publicly the issue of corrup- 
tion. Thus the comparatively higher level of corruption in these coun- 
tries may be related to the fact that governments in these countries have 
not been, to use a cliché, “kept on their toes” by the opposition. It must 
be emphasized that the above factors are largely speculations since com- 
parative empirical research is lacking at present. 

Within Malaysia, public debate on the issue of corruption has in- 
creased during the last few years. This may be linked to the tough laws 
that prevent public discussion of the real “stuff” of Malaysian politics. 
These may have forced opposition politicians and others to concentrate 
on administrative shortcomings and the issue of corruption in their 
campaigns. On the other hand, the increase in the public debate may 
also reflect an actual increase in the incidence of bribery, kickbacks, 
payoffs, and other corrupt practices in the country. According to Tun 
Tan Siew Sin (chairman of Sime Darby Holdings Ltd., and former 
Finance Minister), “there is corruption in Malaysia and I feel it is 
growing. 3! In the general elections held in July 1978, the issue of cor- 
ruption figured prominently in the electoral debate. Aliran, a Penang- 
based social reform movement, called on election candidates to declare 
their assets and liabilities in a form suitable for public inspection and 
to update the information each year. In its campaigns, the Husein 
Onn-led National Front (a ten-party coalition) pledged, among other 
things, “a clean government” if elected. The Malaysian voters have 
given the NF a big mandate; the NF now has a two-thirds majority in 


$1 Quoted in Barry Wain, “Malaysia: or Sa i Against Corruption,” The 
Asian Wall Street Journal, 2:212 (June 30, 1978), p. 4. 
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Parliament and controls all state governments. Can the NF keep its 
pledge? “The Malaysian public is now waiting for action,” remarked 
one observer. 


Y. MANSOOR MARICAN is a member of the teaching staff in Political Science and 
Public Administration in the School of Comparative Social Sciences, Science Univer- 
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PRESIDENTIAL RULE IN INDIA: 
A STUDY IN CRISIS POLITICS 


Bhagwan D. Dua 


WHILE NATIONAL EMERGENCIES arising from war or do- 
mestic violence have generally been the subject of scholarly discussion 
and debates, few serious analyses have been made of the state or pro- 
vincial emergencies culminating in the imposition of presidential rule 
in India.1 In the 1950s and early 1960s, this otherwise very sensitive 
issue in the area of center-state relations was neglected not for want of 
scholarship on the Indian federal system but probably because of the 
popularly. accepted “consensual” model of the Indian polity that tended 
to preclude any serious consideration of conflicts within the system. In 
fact, this model was so strongly moralized by scholars during the Nehru 
era that anyone departing from the familiar line earned the blasphe- 
mous title of “prophet of gloom” in respectable academic circles. In the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, the politics of defection in the state legisla- 
tures and the personality of Indira Gandhi emerged as the main focus 
of academic writings but, once again, presidential rule remained peri- 
pheral to a discussion of the Indian federal system. 

The unceremonious dissolution in 1977 of the Congress-ruled legis- 
lative assemblies in nine states (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, 


*This paper is a condensed version my forthcoming book, Presidential Rule: 
A Study in Crisis Politics (New Delhi: S. Chand & Company, 1979). I wish to acknowl- 
edge the intellectual support I received from F. C. Engelmann, Peter McCormick, 
and G. Munro in preparing this paper. 

1 The few studies that have appeared on the subject are either descriptive or 
else discuss the entire issue from a constitutional point of view. See, for example, 
Shiv Raj Nakade, “Article 356 of the Indian Constitution—Its Use and Misuse,” 
Journal of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies (1969), pp. 78-123; S. R. 
Maheshwari, President’s Rule in India (New Delhi: Macmillan, 1977), and his paper, 
“President’s Rule in India,” presented to the CPSA Conference in 1978. However, 
neither Nakade nor Maheshwari focus on the style of political leadership that is so 
crucial to the political nature of the topic. 
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Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Panjab, Rajasthan, Haryana, and Himachal 
Pradesh) by the Janata-ruled center provoked a fresh debate on the use 
and abuse of presidential rule.2 After the chief ministers of these states 
refused to dissolve their ministries voluntarily as advised by the Union 
Home Minister, the acting President of India deposed them with a 
single presidential order on April 30, 1977. This presidential proclama- 
tion was unprecedented since never before in the political history of 
India had a single proclamation sent so many state governments pack- 
ing. The polite wording of the proclamation notwithstanding—the min- 
istries had “vacated” office—it added to the humiliation that the Con- 
gress and its leadership had suffered in the parliamentary elections. 

While the action of the Janata Government was condemned as 
“partisan,” “undemocratic,” and “anti-federal” by the Congress leaders, 
the proclamation, because of its unprecedented nature, had the effect of 
nationalizing the issue of presidential rule. The Congress party lament- 
ed the misuse of presidential powers and the Supreme Court deliberated 
over its legality. Further, the initial reluctance of the acting President— 
who owed his position to the ousted Congress Government—to issue the 
proclamation despite advice to do so by the Janata cabinet heightened 
the sense of anxiety in the whole political drama.’ 

The present essay makes a systematic analysis of presidential rule 
and the way it has been used by the central leaders, particularly during 
Indira Gandhi’s regime. Two conclusions are drawn from this study: 
(1) that in the majority of the cases presidential rule has been used for 
partisan reasons and that the latest use of presidential rule by the Janata 
center follows the pattern established by the Congress center; and (2) 
that Mrs. Gandhi used the instrument not only for partisan reasons but 
also for personal reasons with a view to liquidating dissent against her 
autocratic rule. 


The Constituent Assembly and Presidential Rule 


Article 356 of the Constitution, which laid down that the President 
“may assume to himself all or any of the functions of the state” in the 
event of the “constitutional failure of state machinery,” was thoroughly 
debated in the Constituent Assembly. While the members of the Draft- 
ing Commitee headed by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar strongly defended the 
Article for the sake of preserving national unity, H. V. Kamath, S. L. 
Saxena, P. S. Deshmukh, and a few others were vehemently opposed. 
Kazi Syed Karimudin, a Muslim member from the Central province, 
was very specific in his criticism: 


2The Janata center subsequently imposed presidential rule in the states of 
Manipur, Tripura, and Karnataka, and in the union territories of Pondicherry and 
Mizoram, but these are not discussed in this article. 

3 The President has no option but to accept the advice of his cabinet according 
to the ruling by Justice M. Fazal Ali of the Supreme Court on May 6, 1977. 
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Suppose, for instance, in West Bengal, the party which is in opposition 
to the Centre is elected; then even though the Government for West 
Bengal may feel that the internal disurbance in West Bengal is not sufi- 
cient for suspending the Constitution, still the will of the Centre will 
be imposed and the ideologies of the Centre will be imposed on the 
State.# 


Replying to the criticism, Dr. Ambedkar came out with a long as- 
surance to the effect that this Article “will never be brought into opera- 
tion” and “will remain as a dead letter” except in grave emergency 
situations. Such assurances notwithstanding, there continued to persist 
a good deal of confusion as to the exact meaning of the words: “‘consti- 
tutional failure of state machinery.” During the debates, H. N. Kunzru 
pointedly asked Dr. Ambedkar to spell out its meaning but Ambedkar 
gave a somewhat evasive reply: 


When we say that the Constitution must be maintained in accordance 
with the provisions contained in this Constitution we practically mean 
what the American Constitution means, namely that the form of the 
Constitution must be maintained. i 


However, at a later date during the debates, Ambedkar confused the 
issue when he said: 


The expression “failure of the machinery” I find has been used in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. Everybody must be quite familiar, there- 
fore, with its de facto and de jure meaning. I do not think any further 
explanation is necessary.® | 


Naziruddin Ahmed, disenchanted with the vagueness of the Article, had 
this to say: 


This Article says practically nothing. It says almost everything. It enables 
the Centre to interfere on the slightest pretext and it may enable the 
Centre to refuse to interfere on the gravest occasion. So carefully guarded 
is its vagueness, so elusive is its draftsmanship that we cannot but admire 
the Drafting Committee for its vagueness and evasions.7 


Given the fact that the country was in the grip of communal frenzy and 
separatist movements at the time the Constituent Assembly was debat- 
ing the issue,’ the Article was approved in the interest of national 


4See, The Times of India, August 3, 1949. 

5 B. R. Ambedkar in M. V. Pylee, Constitutional Government in India (Bombay, 
1965), p. 643. : 

6 B. R. Ambedkar in J. R. Siwach, The Indian Presidency (Delhi, 1971), p. 231. 

T Naziruddin Ahmed in J. R. Siwach, The Indian Presidency. 

8 Besides the communal carnage following the partition of the country, the 
guerrilla warfare of the Telengana Communists and the separatists movements in 
some of the princely states were a source of great anxiety to the central leaders. The 
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security without, however, any conclusive interpretation of “constitu- 
tional failure of state machinery.” 


Some Trends in the Utilization of Presidential Rule 


Between 1950 and 1977, presidential rule was proclaimed 56 times 
——-an average of 2.07 instances per year (see Table 1). The table is inter- 
esting because it shows that the average annual frequency of presiden- 
tial rule increases as we move over time. In other words, if presidential 
rule is taken as indicative of the reduction in the degree of state auton- 
omy, then the table clearly shows that such an autonomy has been con- 
sistently declining over time. 


pen 1: Average Annual Frequency of Presidential Rule in Four Different Time 
eriods 


Time periods Total instances Average annual 
/ 3 of presidential frequency 
rule (N=56)* (2.07) 
1950-1964 (Nehru era) 6 0.40 
1964-2966 (Shastri era) 2 1.00 
1966-1977 (Indira era) 39 3.25 
1977- (Desai era)? 9 9.00 


3Suspension ofa state machinery by one proclamation and dissolution of the same legislative assembly by 
another proclamation constitute two cases of presidential rule. 

>The data covers instances of presidential rule up to April 1977, and includes cases of presidential rule in 
the Union Territories declared under the Union Territories Act. 





Table 2 shows the coverage of presidential rule by states during 
each federal leadership era. Every state except Assam, Maharashtra, 
Meghalaya, and a few Union Territories (as reorganized on January 
92, 1972) experienced presidential rule at one time or the other. ‘Table 3 
describes the duration of presidential rule in the different states of India. 

No regional or zonal pattern in respect to the duration of presiden- 
tial rule emerges from Table 3. Further, since neither the number of 
presidential rules nor their duration is associated with the level of mo- 
dernity of Indian states, as some modernization theorists might hypothe- 
size (the higher the level of modernity, the higher the degree of political 
stability and consequently, the lesser the number and duration of pres- 
idential rules), it becomes all the more relevant to emphasize political 
explanations in the use of presidential rule. 


Partisan Use of Presidential Rule 
While the latest use of presidential rule by the Janata center against 


ammen aaaeeeaa 
princely state of Travancore had gone to the extent of declaring its independence 
from India and some other states—-Hyderabad, Mysore, Bhopal, Indore, Kashmir-— 
were seemingly in the process of following suit. See, V. P. Menon, The Integration 
of the Indian States (London, 1956). 
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TABLE 2: Presidential Rule by States During Each Federal Leadership Era 


Presidential rule during 
State Nehru era Shastri era Indira era Desai era Total 
(1950-1964) (1964-1966) (1966-1977) (1977- } 


Uttar Pradesh ~ -~ 5 1 6 
Kerala 2 2 I -- 5 
Orissa 1 man 3 1 5 
Panjab 1 ~- 3 1 $ 
West Bengal — - 4 i 3 
Bihar -æ ~ 3 $ 4 
Gujarat? ow 4 ~ 4 
Manipur? 5 = 3 = 3 
Pondicherry“ me wa 3 v 3 
Andhra Pradesh 1 ~ i _ 2 
Mysore (Kamataka) _ - 2 - - 2 
Haryana® ~ s i i 2 
Rajasthan ve ~ 1, J 2 
Nagaland wie a% 2 ~ 2 
Madhya Pradesh -o — _ 1 i 
Himachal Pradesh -r a — 1 2 
Tamil Nadu ~ ~~ i — 1 
Tripura? m = J a i 
PEPSU® 1 = ~- — l 
Gost ~ = I ~ I 

TOTAL: 6 2 39 9 56 





“The state came into existence in 1960 by the bifurcation of Bombay state. 
e UnionTerritories of Manipur and Tripura were given the status of full states on January ae 1, 1972 
under the North-Eastern Areas (Reorganization) Act. 
“Pondicherry and Goa continue to be Union Territories. 
“Haryana came into existence in 1966 by the bifurcation of the Panjab state. 
“Patiala and East Panjab States’ Union (PEPSU) was merged with the Panjab state in 1956. 








TABLE 3: Total Duration of Presidential Rule in Different States, 1950-1977 








Duration States . 

Less than I year Rajasthan, Haryana, Mysore, Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, 
Goa, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura 

1-2 years Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, PEPSU 

2-3 years West Bengal, Panjab, Gujarat, Nagaland 

3-4 years Manipur 

4 of more years Kerala, Pondicherry 





. TABLE 4: Congress Leadership at the Center and the Party Complexion of State 
Governments that Experienced Presidential Rule, 1950-1977 


` Party complexion of state governments 
Congress Congress Congress coalitions Opposition Total 


leadership or minority governments party/parties 

at the Center supported by the Congress 

Jawaharlal Nehru j! 3 2 6 
(1950-1964) 

Lal Bahadur Shastri l =- i 2 
(1964-1966) 

Indira Gandhi li 5 23 39 


(1966-1977) 
TOTAL: 13 8 26 47 
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the nine Congress state governments is a clear example of the partisan 
use of this instrument, the pattern of using it along partisan lines was, 
in fact, established by the Congress center. Table 4 shows Congress 
leadership at the center and the party complexion of those state govern- 
ments that experienced presidential rule during the 1950-1977 period. 
This demonstrates, to a large extent, the partisan use of presidential 
rule. In more than half the cases, the Congress center used the instru- 
ment against the opposition or non-Congress state governments. And, 
if we add the nine cases of presidential rule imposed by the Janata cen- 
ter on the non-Janata or the Congress state governments, then the use 
of presidential rule has been along partisan lines in more than 70% of 
the cases. 

This finding is further substantiated when we examine the num- 
ber of presidential suspensions used by the Congress center. Generally 
speaking, suspension of a state constitutional machinery under pres- 
idential rule (whereby the state ministry vacates office but the state leg- 
islative assembly is simply suspended and not dissolved) is a rescue 
operation on the part of the center to bail out a state government from 
a critical situation. Such a situation may develop because of conflicts in 
the governing party, defection politics (common between 1967-1971), 
popular agitations, etc. The center, by suspending the legislative assem- 
bly, provides a “breathing space” to the state legislators to set their 
house in order and to reconstitute a stable government, if possible. Sus- 
pension is, thus, indicative of the positive attitude of the central leader- 
ship toward a state government in crisis. 

Table 5 shows that the Congress center was more inclined to use 


TABLE 5: Party Complexion of State Governments and Presidential Sus- 
pensions Used by the Congress Center, 1950-1977 


Party complexion of Presidential Total presidential Suspensions as percentage 
state governments suspensions rules of total presidential rules 
Congress 7 13 53.8% 


Congress coalitions/ minority 
governments supported 
by the Congress 1 8 12.5% 


Opposition party/parties 8 26 30.8% 





presidential suspensions for Congress state governments in a crisis than 
for Congress coalitions or non-Congress state governments, In other 
words, Congress state governments were given more opportunities to 
recompose themselves than Congress coalitions or non-Congress state 
governments. 

Suspension, as mentioned earlier, is a temporary measure. How- 
ever, once an assembly is suspended, it is the privilege of the center to 
rescind or not the proclamation of suspension. In case the center decides 
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a ee a ee ee eee eS 
TABLE 6: Party Complexion of State Governments Under Suspension and the 
Nature of Action Taken by the Center, 1950-1977 


Action taken by the center 
Party complexion of Suspension revoked Suspension followed by Total 
state governments and assembly revived presidential dissolution 
under suspension of assembly 
FR aan aa a ee nn nn TO AAAA ltteer aes es E a 
Congress 6 1 T 
(85.7%) (14.3%) (100.0%) 
Congress coalitions/minority 
governments supported 1? 0 1 
by the Congress (100.0%) (80.0%) (100.0%) 
Opposition party/parties l 7 8° 
(12.5%) (87.5%) (100.0%) 
TOTAL: 8 8 16 


a e a ee 

aAmong the seven state assemblies under suspension—Panjab (1966), Rajasthan (1967), Manipur 
(1967), Andhra Pradesh (1972), Uttar Pradesh (1973), Gujarat (1974), Uttar Pradesh (1975)—only the 
state assembly of Gujarat was dissolved. ; 

bThe Uttar Pradesh Assembly, suspended in 1970, was revived under public and media pressure. 

SA mong the eight state assemblies under suspension— Goa (1966), Uttar Pradesh (1968), Bihar (1969), 
West Bengal (1970), Orissa (1971), Mysore (1971), Nagaland (1975), Gujarat (1976)—only the state 
assembly of Bihar was revived. However, after the suspension was revoked, the Congress (R) formed a 
coalition government in the state. 





not to revoke suspension, it can issue another proclamation dissolving 
the assembly. Table 6 shows how the Congress center used the above- 
mentioned privilege in relation to state governments under suspension 
and substantiates the finding that the Congress center used presidential 
suspensions along partisan lines. While 85.7% of the Congress state 
assemblies under suspension were revived, only 12.5% of the non- 
Congress assemblies were given similar opportunity. The partisan use 
of suspension becomes all the more clear when we look to the fact that 
the only non-Congress assembly that was revived was one that recon- 
stituted a Congress(R) coalition government and not the United Front 
government that was originally in power before the suspension. 

It is one thing to suspend/dissolve a state government that has lost 
the support of the legislature but quite another thing to dismiss it when 
it still enjoys the confidence of the house. Dismissal of a rightfully con- 
stituted state government, besides being a very drastic measure, makes 
mockery of a federal system that presupposes partnership between the 
federal and the state governments. While the Janata center dismissed 
nine rightfully constituted state governments, such a high-handedness 
on the part of the Congress center has not been uncommon. 

Table 7 shows the party complexion of state governments and the 
number of presidential suspensions/dissolutions used by the Congress 
center leading to the dismissal of state governments still enjoying the 
confidence of their respective legislature. The table is self-explanatory 
since the number of non-Congress state governments is three times the 
number of Congress state governments dismissed under presidential 
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TABLE 7: Party Complexion of State Governments Dismissed Under Presi- 
dential Rule by the Congress Center, 1950-1977 








Party complexion of Dismissals by Total 

state governments presidential presidential 

dismissed suspensions dissolutions 

Congress 1 i 2 

Congress coalitions/minority governments 

supported by the Congress 15 0 1 

Opposition party/parties 0 6 6 
TOTAL: 2 7 9 


aWhile the Bhargava ministry in Panjab (1951) was dismissed and the legislature dissolved, the Patel 
- ministry in Gujarat (1974) was suspended. 

"Charan Singh ministry in Uttar Pradesh (1970). 

°All six-ministries—PEPSU (1953), Kerala (1959), Kerala (1965), Haryana (1967), Kerala (1970), 
Tamil Nadu (1976)—were dismissed and their legislatures dissolved except in the case of Kerala (1965) 
where the freshly elected legislature was dissolved without being summoned even for the first time. Further, 
in the case of Menon ministry in Kerala (1970), the goverment was dismissed under presidential rule while 
the legislature was dissolved by the order of the Governor of Kerala. 





rule. This lends additional support to our finding that the Congress 
center has been partisan in the use of presidential rule. 

Although it is difficult to list all the complex, make-believe, or real 
explanations offered by the Congress center in support of its proclama- 
tions to dismiss state governments (unlike the simple explanation given 
by'the Janata Center that tarred all nine Congress state governments 
that it dismissed ‘in 1977 with one brush—namely, that the state govern- 
ments had “lost the confidence of the people’), the oft-repeated official 
explanation centered on crises such as “worsening law and order” situa- 
tion (Panjab—1951; PEPSU—1953; Gujarat—1974), and/or “govern- 
mental instability” (Kerala—1965; Haryana—1967; Uttar Pradesh— 
1970) and/or “moral corruption” (Tamil Nadu-—-1976).® At times, sup- 
plementary explanations justified presidential rule to ensure “fair and 
free elections” (PEPSU—1953; Kerala—1970) or to remove a state gov- 
ernment that had lost the “confidence of the people” (Kerala—1959).1¢ 

In many cases, the Congress “cover-up” of the partisan use of pres- 
idential rule was singularly simplistic and exaggerated statements were 
made to justify the central action. In the case of dismissal of the Rare- 


9 For more details, refer to Lok Sabha Debates, March 4, 12, September 13, 1953; 
November 19, 1954; March 29, August 1, 1956; March 8, 1961; September 22, 23, 1964; 
May 6, November 4, 1965; May 6, 9, August 31, November 7, 1966; November 21, 1967; 
March 21, 22,.25, July. 25, August 27, 28, 29, December 19, 1968; July 5, 1970. For 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu, see, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, January 31, June 
18, 1976. ` 
` 10 Dismissing a state government on the ground that it had lost the “confidence 
of the people” had no precedent before the dismissal of the Kerala government in 
1959. The Governor of Kerala used this jargon in his report to the center. See 
extracts from the Governor’s report in Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Septem- 
ber 26—October 3, 1959. 
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wala ministry in PEPSU (1953), for example, the Central Homé Min- 
ister had this to say in the SS a 


We see father murdering sons, brothers murdering brothers, sons mur- 
dering mothers or fathers, what not ... the President's rule should be 
allowed to continue for two or three years so that we can se aa 
solve this problem to everybody’s satisfaction. 


The newly elected Kerala Legislative Assembly (1965) was dis- 
solved without having even been summoned. Setting aside the claims 
of the United Front (Marxist) to form the government, the Minister 
of State in the Ministry of Home Affairs, instead of defending the pres- 
idential rule on constitutional grounds, overwhelmed the Parliament 
with a narrative on the vices of coalition governments. He justified the 
“pre-natal” death of the Assembly on the ground that “no party had 
secured an absolute majority or anything approaching it and no party 
by itself was in a position to form a government.”!? This statement was 
similar to the one the Congress center had made in defense of presiden- 
tial rule in Kerala a decade before. Disallowing the claims of the Kerala 
Socialist Party leader to form a coalition government in 1956, the Cen- 
tral Home Minister justified presidential rule by stating in the Rajya 
Sabha that “there is a difference between a solid party of 56 freferring 
to the Congress strength in the Assembly] and a hotch-potch gang con- 
sisting of 5 to 10 parties with 3 or 8 or 10 from each.”13 

At times, particularly betwen 1967 and 1971, the central govern- 
ment found little solid argument to justify presidential rule. In the case 
of the dismissal of the Haryana United Front ministry, Y. B. Chavan, 
then Union Home Minister, blamed all the political parties including 
the Congress in Haryana for making a “mockery of democracy” and 
assured the House that the proclamation of presidential rule was “not 
meant to seize power for the Congress, but to give it back to the 
people.”14 In the case of presidential rule in Uttar Pradesh (1968), V. C. 
Shukla, then Minister in the Ministry of Home Affairs, was quite apol- 
ogetic: “I am not here to defend any particular political party. I, as a 
representative of the Central Government, assure the House that we did 
not feel happy by imposing presidential rule. We did not desire it 
either.”’15 
Similarly, Y. B. Chavan sounded frustrated and withdrawing when he 
defended presidential rule in Panjab (1968): “I do not hold any brief 
for either Mr. Gill or Mr. Gurnam Singh or the Speaker. I do not hold 
any brief for anybody. Some people have tried to make me a villain. I 
wish I were a villain.”16 And, in the case of presidential rule in Rajas- 


11 Rajya Sabha Debates, September 14, 1953, pp. 2204-2205. 
12 Lok Sabha Debates, May 6, 1965, p. 13516. 

13 Lok Sabha Debates, March 29, 1956, pp. 3846-3847. 

.14 Rajya Sabha Debates, November 22, 1967, p. 595. 

15 Lok Sabha Debates, March 25, 1968, p. 3134. 

18 Lok Sabha Debates, March 21, 1968, p. 2386. 
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than (1967), the central government refused even to debate the issue in 
the Parliament. It was only after the Opposition in the Parliament 
moved a vote of no confidence in the government that Y. B. Chavan 
stated: “Sir, the purpose of not bringing up this Proclamation for the 
approval of the Parliament is [that the Government would] not extend 
it beyond two months,’’17 

Political style of federal leaders: Unlike Mrs. Indira Gandhi, neither 
Jawharlal Nehru nor Lal Bahadur Shastri used presidential rule to 
establish their personal control over the political system. Both kept a 
distant but watchful eye on state politics and relied on the Congress 
High Command to mediate and compromise differences within the Con- 
gress organization. Since the Congress party was in power both at the 
center and in most of the states, the system of conflict resolution through 
mediation worked well during their lifetime. It was only after the failure 
of the Congress High Command to mediate intra-party differences at 
the state level (Panjab—1951; Kerala—1964) that the two leaders made 
use of the instrument of presidential rule.18 

Neither Nehru nor Shastri tried to dabble in state politics. How- 
ever, believing as they did that the Congress was some kind of a nation- 
alistic movement rather than a political party and that any individual 
or organization outside the Congress movement was partially or wholly 
un-Indian, they invariably succumbed to pressures from the Congress 
High Command and the state Congress leadership to use presidential 
rule if it could benefit the Congress organization. From this perspective, 
both were “reluctant democrats” since they made no effort to stop the 
Congress organization from being uncharitable toward the opposition 
parties. 

One can discern a general pattern of state governments falling in 
the process of Congress “swallowing” the opposition parties during 
Nehru’s tenure in office. It was invariably the case that whenever the 
Congress failed to form the government in any state, it would either 
attract some independent members of the Assembly or enter into a coali- 
tion with other minor parties. However, once the government was 
formed, it would put pressure on its partners either to merge with the 
Congress or quit the coalition government. If the process of merger suc- 
ceeded, the government stabilized; if it failed, the outcome was presiden- 
tial rule (Andhra—1954; Kerala—1956; Orissa—1961). And this be- 
havior pattern on the part of the Congress was an open secret. For 


17 Rajya Sabha Debates, April 4, 1967, p. 2108. No doubt, according to the Con- 
stitution, proclamations lasting for less than two months need not be approved by 
the Parliament, but the political events that followed the proclamation of presiden- 
tial rule in Rajasthan suggest that the government's decision on the two-month time 
limit was an afterthought. Not only the media and the opposition in the Parliament 
but also the people in Rajasthan were up against the misuse of constitutional power 
by the federal government. 

18 Panjab came under presidential rule when the Congress High Command 
failed to resolve conflict between the Bhargava and the Sachar factions. In the case 
of Kerala, neither Shastri, K. Kamaraj, nor S. K. Patil were successful in compromis- 
ing differences between the Shankar and the Chacko factions. 
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example, when the Ganatantra Parishad, which was in coalition with 
the Congress in forming the Orissa government (1961), refused to merge 
with the Congress, the Orissa Pradesh Congress Committee passed the 
following resolution: 


... the coalition should be dissolved . . . at least 8 to 10 months before 
the general election [and that the Chief Minister be requested] to ap- 
proach the Governor for President's Rule.1® 


Nehru was never privy to such petty maneuverings and political dishon- 
esty, but he was rarely disrespectful to the wishes of the Congress or- 
ganization. The situation in Orissa developed the way the Orissa Con- 
gress Committee had planned and presidential rule was declared as 
decided. 

Similarly, in the dismissal of the Communist government in Kerala 
(1959), Nehru was prevailed upon by the Congress High Command to 
impose presidential rule. Before the Kerala Congress started what is 
now journalistically known as the “Liberation Struggle” to get rid of 
the Communist government, Nehru made a categorical statement on 
June 6, 1959: “So far as I am concerned, I do not propose, nor intend, 
nor look forward to, nor expect governments falling except through 
democratic processes.” However, on the same day, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, - 
who was then the President of the Congress, put it differently: “I am 
not saying that the State government has to go, but if the people there 
feel aggrieved, something should be done about their grievances.”?° 
On July 25, Mrs. Gandhi, observing her father’s reluctance to in- 
tervene, met the President of India and told newsmen after the meeting: 
“It is high time for the Central Government to act in Kerala. In fact, 
Central action is long overdue in view of the hard facts of the situa- 
tion.”21 Six days later, on August 1, 1959, the Central Government dis- 
missed the Communist government and imposed presidential rule in 
the state. 

Shastri did not live long enough to depart from the Nehruvian 
style in dealing with inter-party and intra-party conflicts at the state 
level. Having no personal charisma like Nehru’s, Shastri was all the 
more dependent on the decisions of the Congress High Command and 
the Grand Council of party notables. He was overshadowed by the living 
memory of Nehru and surrounded by the enormous egos of the Syndi- 
cate members?? of the Congress, so could hardly risk experimenting with 


19 Extracts of the resolution were quoted quite freely in the Lok Sabha Debates, 
March 8, 1961, pp. 3995-3700, 3674, 3685. 

20 See Uma Vasudeva, Indira Gandi: Revolution in Restraint (Delhi: Vikas, 1974), 

273. 
21 Ibid., p. 278. 

22 Since it was the Syndicate that helped Shastri in his succession battle with 
Morarji Desai, Shastri found it difficult to act independently of it. Besides, Shastri 
was too humble to be offensive to anyone, not even to the Nehru family, which was 
constantly demoralizing him after Nehru’s death. See Krishan Bhatia, Indira: A 
Biography of Prime Minister Gandhi (New York, 1974), p. 175. 
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Communist rule in Kerala. Thus, when the Communists claimed that 
they could form a viable coalition after the state elections in 1965, 
Shastri was quick to abide by the decision of the High Command to im- 
pose presidential rule in the state even before the Assembly was able to 
hold its first session. 

After the Congress split (1969), but more so after the 1971 parlia- 
mentary elections, Mrs. Gandhi's style of dealing with the state govern- 
ments changed from a self-restraining Nehruvian style to a dictatorial 
style under which presidential rule became an instrument to liquidate 
dissent of any kind against the establishment of a “one woman, one gov- 
ernment” rule in the country. Before the split, Mrs. Gandhi gave the 
impression that she wanted to abide by the rules of the game in dealing 
with the non-Congress state governments, but she was soon under attack 
from the party bosses who accused her of being a weak and indecisive 
leader. Despite the fact that some of the party stalwarts had suffered 
ignominious defeat in, the 1967 parliamentary elections, they still 
claimed to represent the voice of the Congress organization and de- 
manded that Mrs. Gandhi submit to their wishes. Uncertain as she was 
of her own strength among the party rank and file, Mrs. Gandhi went 
along when the party bosses decided to topple some of the non-Congress 
state governments in their bid to recover lost territories for the Congress 
and for themselves, Relying on the “loose-foot” legislators and on the 
goodwill of the state Governors,?? most of whom were Congressmen or 
Congress supporters, the party bosses were able to replace some non- 
Congress state governments with “puppet” governments (Gill ministry 
in Panjab—1967; P. C. Ghosh ministry in West Bengal—1967; Mandal 
ministry in Bihar—1968) but the experiment failed to advance the Con- 
gress fortunes. There were some gains (Rajasthan—1967; Manipur— 
1967) and some losses (Haryana—1967; Pondicherry—-1968) for the 
Congress through the skillful use of presidential suspensions and dis- 
solutions, but the politics of defection so pluralized the politics of the 
country that it became increasingly doubtful if India could survive as 
a federal and parliamentary system. 

Once Mrs. Gandhi decided to fight the “dim-witted” party bosses 
{the so-called Syndicate), her style of dealing with the state governments, 
Congress, or non-Congress, became dictatorial. ‘Thereafter, the test of 
survival of any state government, however stable, was dependent upon 


23 The role the Governors played in aiding the Congress to come back to power 
was of doubtful legality. Dr. Sampuranand miscounted the heads in the Rajasthan 
Legislative Assembly, B. N. Chakravarty dismissed the United Front ministry in 
Haryana, B. Gopala Reddi failed in his mathematical skills and recommended Pres- 
ident’s rule in Uttar Pradesh out of confusion, N. Kanungo set up a new precedent 
in nominations to the upper house of the Bihar legislature, and Dharam Vira con- 
verted his mansion into a venue for the Congressmen, army, police and bureaucracy 
chiefs, to get rid of the Leftist West Bengal government. These newly acquired roles 
of the Governors sparked off a heated debate which preoccupied both the Houses of 
Parliament for almost a month. See, Lok Sabha Debates, November 15-16, 22-24, 
‘1967, and Rajya Sabha Debates, November 20, 1967. 
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its commitment to support Mrs. Gandhi in her battle with the Syndi- 
cate. Mrs. Gandhi was willing to accept support from all kinds of 
sources, right or left, which could help her frustrate the Syndicate. Gen- 
erally speaking, she was friendly with non-Congress state governments 
but devastating to those state governments that were the stronghold of 
the Syndicate. With a careful and discriminating use of federal re- 
sources, Mrs. Gandhi was able to stabilize those state governments that 
were loyal to her and create crises in those that were disloyal. Thus, 
she made a major concession to the Communists by withdrawing the 
Preventive Detention Act; won over the Akalis by awarding Chandigarh 
to Panjab; placated the DMK by allocating a steel plant and awarding 
a favourable decision on the Cauvary water dispute to Tamil Nadu; 
upset the solid Syndicate state government of Mysore by decreeing ‘a 
decision unfavorable to Mysore in its boundary dispute with Maharash- 
tra; toppled the state government of Uttar Pradesh headed by the Syn- 
dicate ally, C. B. Gupta, through defections; and refused to allocate any 
discretionary grants to Gujarat, Mysore, Orissa, and Bihar because of 
their unfavorable attitude towards her.*4 In order to consolidate her 
strength, Mrs. Gandhi took over the Home Ministry herself, transfer- 
ring Y. B. Chavan to the Ministry of Finance. Uncertain of her own 
tenure, Mrs. Gandhi wanted the state governments to fall in line as 
quickly as possible so that she had the necessary support before she 
could risk a parliamentary dissolution. In the process, presidential rule 
or the threat to use one came in very handy. 

Mrs. Gandhi mutilated all institutionalized rules of the game in 
her amazing speed to acquire a foothold in state politics. In the case of 
Uttar Pradesh (1970), for example, she was so impatient to install her 
ally Kamlapati Tripathi as the Chief Minister of the state that she 
rushed a special messenger to Kiev in the Soviet Union to get the signa- 
ture of the touring President of India for a presidential proclamation 
dismissing Charan Singh’s ministry and suspending the Uttar Pradesh 
Assembly. Once Charan Singh was dismissed, Mrs. Gandhi sent Dinesh 
Singh to help Tripathi in forming the government. Tripathi’s bid failed 
and finally, as Kuldip Nayar records, 


he [Tripathi] rang up Mrs. Gandhi to inform her that she would have to 
approach members herself. She rebuked Tripathi on the phone and later 
told her associates that she never believed that he could have formed a 
Government.25 


Mrs. Gandhi would have dissolved the Assembly but for the storm of 
press critcism that followed these maneuvers. The Western Times from 
the Syndicate-dominated town of Ahmedabad mourned this domestic 


24 Data collected from several sources but primarily from the Economic and 
Political Weekly (1969-1971); Kuldip Nayar, India: The Critical Years (New Delhi: 
Vikas, 1971); D. C. Gupta, Indian Government and Politics (New Delhi: Vikas, 1972). 

25 Kuldip Nayar, India, p.‘254. 
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tragedy in a black-bordered editorial with the heading: “RIP Democ- 
racy.” ‘The Hindustan Times called the Central leaders, particularly 
the Prime Minister, “unwitting allies of Naxalites” and “undertakers” 
of democracy. The Statesman accused the Prime Minister of “shabby 
manoeuvres” in taking a “heavy toll in political propriety, constitu- 
tional procedure and democratic decency.” And, the Economie and 
Political Weekly editorialized: “None of this can, of course, obscure the 
fact that the events of the last fortnight in the State represent yet an- 
other instance of use of brute force by the Prime Minister to achieve 
her political ends,”’26 

Unlike before the split, Mrs. Gandhi no longer seemed interested 
in setting up “puppet” governments. She now meant business. Either 
the state governments, irrespective of their party colors, were on her 
side or they were against her. Both Harihar Singh in Bihar (Chief Min- 
ister in 1969) and C. B. Gupta in Uttar Pradesh (Chief Minister in 1969) 
had to quit. The fence-sitters during the split, like the Manipur Con- 
gressmen, could not be trusted and hence the Koireng Singh ministry 
had to go (1969). Mrs. Gandhi could, if she wanted, set up a Congress 
ministry after toppling the Swatantra-led ministry in Orissa (1971), but 
the political background of persons like Hare Krushna Mahatab and 
Banamali Patnaik, claimants to the office of chief ministership, did not 
inspire confidence in her. In fact, she had so severe a “loyalty” test that 
none of the incumbent leaders in Bihar, Manipur, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Orissa could pass to her satisfaction. Hence, it was thought better to 
impose presidential rule, as Mrs. Gandhi did, than to risk the future 
on the negotiable loyalties of these leaders. 

With a landslide victory in the parliamentary elections of 1971, 
followed by yet another resounding victory for India in its war with 
Pakistan in December 1971, Mrs. Gandhi became a Mao-like phenom- 
enon, with newly manufactured myths and legends about her. While the 
Syndicate-dominated state governments of Mysore and Gujarat were 
immediately swept away by the Indira wave, the Chief Ministers of a 
few other states were asked by Mrs. Gandhi to seek political exile and 
subject their states to presidential rule. 


The men whom she had marked for political liquidation were sum- 
moned to New Delhi and quietly, but ruthlessly advised to resign. Their 
protests, if any, were cut short and they were summarily sent back to their 
state capitals to perform their separate acts of renunciaion.27 


Thus, while the Chief Minister of West Bengal, Ajoy Mukherji, signed 
the letter addressed to the Governor “advising” him to dissolve the As- 
sembly on the dotted line, Bhola Paswan Shastri of Bihar was almost 


crushed. 


26 “Much. Buried Corpse,” in the Economic and Political Weekly, October 3, 1970. 
27 Trevor Drieberg, Indira Gandhi: A Profile in Courage (Delhi: Vikas, 1972), 
p. 170 
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After the elections to the state assemblies in 1972, Mrs. Gandhi 
made sure that the Governors, Chief Ministers, and Judges she appoint- 
ed, were persons who had no weight of their own and who were willing 
to carry her fatwa (dictates) without question or objection. The net 
result of this exercise was that power came to be heavily concentrated in 
the person of Mrs. Gandhi. Describing the durbari psychosis that pre- 
vailed in the New Delhi's political circles, Romesh Thapar lamented 
in December 1972: 


What have we reduced ourselves to! Chief Ministers wait for audience in 
the homes of influential stenographers and secretarial assistants. Cabinet 
Ministers seek favours of powerful bureaucrats, Juniors in the system 
find their godfathers and godmothers. .... At the top of this shaky struc- 
ture of graft and opportunism sits the Prime Minister. An unenviable 
perch; for, after a while, it may become difficult to get down.28 


By fixing her own devotees as chief ministers of the Congress states, 
Mrs. Gandhi might have thought that she could dispense with the use 
of presidential rule but this did not happen. Her proteges were soon in 
trouble partly because some of them had no roots in the states they were 
accredited to and partly because of intra-party conflicts in the state units. 
of the Congress party. Thus, while the non-Congress state governments 
continued to be watched carefully until they either ran into difficulties 
because of the politics of defection and were brought under presidential 
rule (Pondicherry—1974; Nagaland—1975; Gujarat—1976) or became 
unacceptable to Mrs. Gandhi and were dismissed (Tamil Nadu—1976), 
some of the Congress governments continued to suffer quick turnover 
of chief ministers (Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Bihar) despite Mrs. Gandhi's rescue operations and the timely 
use of presidential suspensions. 

In fact, the more Mrs. Gandhi tried to save her factotums, such as 
Abdul Ghafoor in Bihar and Ghanshyam Oza in Gujarat, from the on- 
slaughts of state politics, the more trouble she invited on herself. In the 
case of Gujarat, for example, Mrs. Gandhi could not forget and forgive 
Chimanbhai Patel for forcing out her nominee, Ghanshyam Oza, from 
the chief ministership and tried to demolish the Patel ministry by accel- 
erating a food crisis in the state. “I did not expect New Delhi,” lamented 
Patel, “to carry on its politics against me on the question of foodgrains 
to such extent as it did... . The foodgrains for which I was harassed 
so much, is being dumped in Gujarat after the resignation of my Gov- 
ernment.”29 On February 9, 1974, Patel resigned but Mrs. Gandhi failed 
to resolve the crisis she had created. The Gujarat Assembly was sus- 
pended, later dissolved, under presidential rule but the violence of the 


28 Romesh Thapar, “Restoring Perspectives,” Economic and Political Weekly, 
December 9, 1972. An early warning that Mrs. Gandhi would become a dictator if 
she won the parliamentary election of 1971 came from a well-known cartoonist, 
Rajinder Puri. See his book, India 1969: A Crisis of Conscience (New Delhi, 1971). 

23The Statesman Weekly, March 9, 1974, records Patel’s resignation statement, 
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food riots that marked the 73-day agitation in the state did not burn 
itself out; it gradually spread to the other parts of the country, leading 
Mrs. Gandhi to impose a national emergency in the country. With the 
beginning of the Bihar movement, the political climate in the country 
was changing so fast that Mrs. Gandhi seemed no longer the Shakti (the. 
goddess of success) of Indian mythology, as some of her devotees had 
earlier claimed. 


Conclusion 


Two findings are obvious from the study of presidential rule: first, 
that it has, in the majority of the cases, been used along partisan lines 
and that its latest use by the Janata center follows the pattern already 
established by the erstwhile Congress center; and second, that Mrs. 
Gandhi, -after the Congress split of 1969 but more so after the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1971, used presidential rule as the means to estab- 
lishing “one woman, one government” rule in that country. While 
before the split, most of the crises originated at the state level in the 
form of inter-party or intra-party conflicts, after the split, Mrs. Gandhi 
herself became a party to the creation of crises, some of which found 
resolution in the proclamation of presidential rule. 

Presidential rule was designed as a “rescue operation” for state 
governments in trouble, but its increasing use over a quarter of a cen- 
tury for partisan and personal ends tended to reduce provincial auton- 
omy to a farce. And, although the Janata Party promised when it as- 
sumed. office that it would respect provincial governments irrespective 
of party colors, there is little evidence so far to suggest that it means to 
live up to this promise. 


BHAGWAN D. DUA is Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Lethbridge, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 





THE ASEAN ENERGY SCENE 
IN GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 





Guy J. Pauker* 


IN THE LAST TWO YEARS I have been studying the energy 
plans and prospects of the five countries of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN)—Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, and Thailand—both as a normal extension of my long-standing 
interest in this region and because, despite geographic contiguity and 
socioeconomic similarity, these five countries illustrate a wide range of 
energy problems. 

Indonesia is an OPEC country with a low per capita GNP and the 
fifth largest population in the world. It must conserve its oil and 
natural gas for export in order to acquire foreign exchange for its eco- 
nomic development. Endowed with natural] resources, renewable as well 
as nonrenewable, Indonesia has a range of alternative energy options. 
Malaysia is a prosperous small LDC, which earns much of its foreign 
exchange from the export of rubber, tin, and palm oil. It recently dis- 
covered enough oil and natural gas to make it self-sufficient in energy 
for at least the next fifteen years, but exports of oil and gas are becom- 
ing an increasingly important part of its foreign exchange earnings. 
The Philippines and Thailand are medium sized oil-importing coun- 
tries that experienced the full impact of the 1973-1974 oil price in- 
crease. They spend currently at least a quarter of their export earnings 
on oil imports. Although their foreign exchange earnings from rice or 
sugar helped them overcome the 1973-1974 increase in oil prices, they 
are anxious to reduce dependence on oil by developing all alternative 
energy sources available to them. Singapore is a rapidly developing city 
state that the World Bank and the IMF no longer consider an LDC. It 


*This paper was presented on December 4, 1978, to the Conference on “Energy 
and Southeast Asia” held in Singapore by The Council for Energy Studies. 
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has an oil refining capacity of close to one million barrels a day, but 
has no energy sources on its small territory. Its enérgy policy is basically - 
limited. to responding to market forces, but its range of options is con- 
strained by genuine environmental concerns. 

Despite the availability of coal and hydropower in all ASEAN 
countries except Singapore, they all depend at present, overwhelmingly, 
on‘domestic or imported oil. In the past, when oil was cheap and the 
development of hydropower expensive and the use of coal logistically 
cumbersome and socially undesirable, the ASEAN countries became 
increasingly dependent on oil. ‘They are now eager to redress that situa- 
tion, especially since development and utilization of hydroelectric 
power and coal is more labor extensive than that of oil, gas, and nuclear 
power. ; 
i From data obtained in the five ASEAN capitals, I estimated tota 
commercial energy consumption of these countries at 855,000 barrels of 
oil equivalent'per day. There are discrepancies between the figures pre- 
sented in Table 1 and the recent UN statistics circulated by ESCAP- in 
July 1978 presented in Table 2. Although I do not know which figures 
are more accurate, I will continue to use my own figures in this dis- 
cussion. ? 


TABLE 1: ASEAN Energy Consumption, 1976 National Statistics, in barrels oil 
equivalent per day (b/d) 


Country b/d 
Indonesia 269,000 
Philippines 209,000 
Thailand 210,000 
Singapore 40,000 
Malaysia 127,000 
. Total consumption 855,000 


SOURCE: Data obtained in each country in September 1977. 


TABLE 2: ASEAN Energy Consumption, 1976 UN Statistics, in b/d 


Country b/d 

Indonesia l 400,397 

Philippines 189,212 

Thailand n og 173,948 

Singapore 67,763 E 
Malaysia 100,263 

Total consumption 931,583 


SOURCE: ESCAP Secretariat, July 1978. 


At present total ASEAN demand has a very small impact on global 
oil demand. In 1975, according to UN statistics, all LDCs accounted for 
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9.77% of the world’s total commercial energy consumption of 109 mil- 
lion barrels of oil equivalent per day. ASEAN used only .78% of global 
energy consumption, namely, 855,000 barrels per day (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3: 1975 Commercial Energy Consumption 


Area of World b/d 

World 109 x 10° 
Developed countries 63x 10° 

All LDCs 10.5 x 10° 

Centrally planned 35.2 x 10° 

LDCs see : 9.77% of world consumption 
ASEAN 8.06% of LDCs consumption 
ASEAN .78% of world consumption 


SOURCE: United Nations, World Energy Supplies 1972-1976, converted from metric tons of coal 
egüitalent into barrels of oil equivalent. 





+ oat 
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Demand for energy in the ASEAN region recently has been grow- 
ing at a rate of up to 14% annually. Were that rate to be sustained, 
total energy consumption by the ASEAN region might increase 16 
times in twenty years. But even at half that rate of growth, as will be 
shown below, by the year 2000 ASEAN will have an impact on the world 
oil market unless alternative energy sources satisfy an increasing share 
of its growing energy demand. 

In Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand, active planning and 

institution-building is taking place in order to manage their respective 
energy situation. The three country tables (Tables 4, 5, and 6) reflect 
these national planning efforts. They project energy demand shifts, in 
accordance with governmental policy decisions. All three countries.ajm 
at reducing their dependence on oil. 
In Malaysia the situation is different. Energy resources manage- 
ment is not yet a public policy issue. The production of oil and gas for 
domestic consumption and export, which started in 1975, turned Malay- 
sia suddenly from an importer to an exporter country and postponed 
the necessity of making policy choices. Singapore, a mini-Japan, being 
totally dependent on energy imports, decided to leave the choice of 
energy sources to market forces, but provides flexibility by building 
power plants with dual fuel-firing capacity—oil and coal. Its govern- 
ment has made a firm policy decision not to use nucleak power, but 
supports.the development of regional cooperation in the development 
and use of conventional power plants. 

In the case of Indonesia, it is hoped that increasing use of natural 
gas, coal, and hydroelectric power will reduce the share of oil from 86% 
in 1977 to 75% by 1984, even though oil demand will double in volume. 
Energy planners in the Philippines hope to increase the share of hydro- 
electric power and coal and to introduce geothermal and nuclear power, 
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in order to reduce the share of oil from 94% in 1976 to 69% by 1987. 
Even in Thailand, where similar efforts have been delayed by political 
instability, current plans contemplate a reduction in oil consumption in 
the years ahead, in part by the use of natural gas from offshore fields. 

The ASEAN countries, like the rest of the developing world, are 
only beginning to study their energy problems, to formulate and debate 
alternative policies, and to create an institutional framework for energy 
development and management. The data base available to them is still 
too crude for sophisticated econometric analysis and model building. 
The local specialists are aware of these limitations and are currently in- 
creasing their efforts to collect better data and refine their analytic 
methodologies. 

New energy-management institutions are being created to cope 
with these problems. In the Philippines, a Department of Energy was 
established in October 1977. In Indonesia the Department of Mining 
became the expanded Department of Mining and Energy in April 1978. 
Thailand has a National Energy Administration, and the cabinet has 
approved in principle the creation of a Department of Energy, the de- 
tails to be worked out after the general elections in April of 1979. 
Furthermore, in October 1975 the ASEAN national oil companies 
and oil committees established the ASEAN Council on Petroleum 
(ASCOPE), which held its first public conference and exhibit in Jakarta 
two years later in October 1977. ASCOPE is exchanging energy informa- 
tion among the five countries and will probably contribute to the im- 
provement of their energy statistics and analyses. 

The total population of the ASEAN region, estimated by the 
UN at 237 million in 1975, already exceeds that of the United States. 
Viewed as a single entity, it ranks at present fourth in the world after 
China, India, and the Soviet Union. By 1990 the population of the 
ASEAN region would be the third largest entity in the world, with a 
total projected population of 355 million as against 294 million for the 
Soviet Union. The total population of ASEAN could reach 349-million 
in 2000. 

ASEAN is one of the world’s poor regions. In 1974 when the world 
GNP was $4,820 billion {in 1973 US$), the five Southeast Asian coun- 
tries generated only $60 billion in GNP or 1.24% of the total, whereas 
their population was over 4% of the global total. The region must 
quickly achieve substantial rates of economic growth to satisfy basic 
human needs on a modest scale. This in turn will require high growth 
rates of energy consumption. 

The Secretary of Energy of the Philippines told the ASCOPE con- 
ference in October 1977 that ASEAN consumed only about 2% of world 
energy, or about half of the average global per capita. That estimate 
can only be reconciled with the figure mentioned earlier—that on the 
basis of national statistics the ASEAN region consumed only 0.78% of 
commercial global energy in 1975—by assuming that Secretary Velasco 
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included more than 50% noncommercial energy sources, which is prob- 
ably a realistic estimate. 

To assess the impact of the ASEAN region on future global energy 
supply and demand relations one needs to know with some accuracy the 
rates of growth of population and of GDP and the “energy coefficient” 
linking energy demand to GDP. Some elasticity coefficients recently 
. published by ESCAP show wild fluctuations, as can be seen in Table 7. 


TABLE 7: Ratios of Elasticities of Energy Demand to GDP (Elasticity Coef- 
ficients) in Real Terms 


Country 1970/73 1973/75 1960/75 
Indonesia 0,35 2.98 1.10 
Malaysia 0.74 1,00 1.22 
Philippines 1.08 0.46 1.46 
Singapore 2.11 1.54 1.80 
Thailand 2.44 0.34 1.78 


SOURCE: ESCAP Secretariat, July 1978. 


The relationship between the growth of the GDP and the growth 
of energy consumption in the ASEAN countries is not reliably estab- 
lished. Indonesian econometricians currently use an elasticity coefficient 
of 1.5 in their projections for the near future. Nevertheless, what seems 
clearly established is that the ASEAN region is experiencing a high rate 
of growth of energy consumption. In Indonesia, for instance, recent 
econometric studies concluded that in the 1970-1974 period total con- 
sumption of energy increased at an annual rate of 14.91% and per 
capita consumption at a rate of 12.22%. For 1974-1980 the rate of 
growth of total consumption was estimated at 9.50%, declining to 
8.50% in the next two decades. 

The working group of the Indonesian National Committee for the 
1978 World Energy Conference, which computed these growth rates, is 
aware of the speculative nature of its projections. They were derived 
from judgemental estimates of Indonesian rates of economic growth 
and population growth to the year 2000, and relied on the assumption 
that the relationship between per capita energy consumption and per 
capita GDP (the “energy coefficient”) should be about the same as that 
in ten other developing countries similar to Indonesia—including 
Thailand, the Philippines, India, and Pakistan—for which figures were 
taken from a 1970 study made by Resources for the Future. 

Rates of growth for energy demand of 14% add up to four dou- 
blings of total energy consumption in 20 years. If alternative energy 
sources are not developed on a significant scale as a substitute for oil 
and Indonesia’s current daily consumption of about 250,000 barrels of 
oil continues to grow proportionally to the anticipated total energy 
consumption, around the turn of the century it would reach 4,000,000 
barrels of oil per day, 16 times present consumption. 
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Optimistic estimates of proven Indonesian oil reserves are in the 
range of 14 billion barrels. Although Indonesia’s leading geologist, 
John A. Katili, believes that Indonesia’s oil wealth is much greater, 
production of 4 million b/d of oil by the year 2000 seems unlikely. If 
one extrapolates total ASEAN energy demand on the basis of growth 
rates of 14%, four doubling times of 5 years each would increase 
ASEAN’s commercial energy consumption from 855,000 barrels oil 
equivalent per day to about 13.6 million barrels oil equivalent by the 
year 2000. 

The Philippines, which has acted more vigorously than the other 
ASEAN countries to develop alternative energy sources, hopes to reduce 
the share of oil from 95% of commercial energy requirements in 1976 
to 67% in 1987. If the share of oil as a source of energy could be 
reduced in all five ASEAN countries to about 50% of commercial energy 
requirements by the year 2000, the ASEAN region would still require 
at that time a daily oil supply of close to seven million barrels. 

Most figures used above are speculative and primarily serve the 
purpose of giving an overall perspective on the energy situation of the 
ASEAN region. But there is no factual basis for the assumption that the 
ASEAN region could ever produce seven million barrels of oil per day, 
nor is it clear how these five countries would be able to finance the 
import of such quantities of oil from outside the region. 

In broader perspective, Robert S. Pindyck of MIT, criticizing 
recent pessimistic CIA projections of the future oil supply as unrealistic, 
predicted on the basis of his own computer model that OPEC will in- 
crease production from 38 million barrels a day at present to 43-45 
million barrels a day in 1985, while non-OPEC exporters will increase 
their capacity to 5~6 million barrels a day. 

Assuming that this global maximum of 51 million barrels a day 
available for export will remain constant during the following decade 
and a half, ASEAN oil import requirements of seven million barrels a 
day by the year 2000 would then amount to 13.7% of global supply, 
a very substantial amount. The United States currently imports 7.9 
million barrels of crude oil and refined products a day and is expected 
in 1985 to require 11.5 million barrels a day of imported oil, if the 
recent energy act fails to reduce America’s dependence on imported oil. 

The ASEAN countries will be in a weak position to compete with 
growing demand from the United States, Japan, Western Europe, and 
all the other developing Third World countries, which, like the ASEAN 
group, will also find it difficult in an increasingly protectionist interna- 
tional economic environment to earn the foreign exchange they will 
need for the import of energy and all the other resources required for 
their economic development and modernization. Although it is poten- 
tially, in terms of population and resources, one of the world’s future 
major power centers, the ASEAN region may not achieve that status if 
it fails to prepare more dynamically than at present for the “energy 
crunch” that it is likely to face in the next decades. 
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At the August 1977 summit meeting in Kuala Lumpur, the ASEAN 
governments agreed on the necessity for contingency plans that would 
reduce the ASEAN countries’ vulnerability to future upheavals in the 
world oil and food markets, following their experience with the 1973- 
1974 global food and oil crises. At that time Indonesia was unable to 
buy rice in sufficient quantities from its nearest supplier, Thailand, 
which had already committed much of its rice crop to markets outside 
the region. The Philippines and Thailand were unable to obtain sub- 
stantial amounts of Indonesian oil for similar commercial reasons, 
despite growing political solidarity between those countries. 

ASEAN could be self-sufficient in the short run in energy produc- 
tion and consumption. Oil, gas, coal, hydroelectric, and other energy 
sources are still available in sufficient quantities in the region to 
cover current demand of all five countries. But this would require 
common resource management policies, which are probably beyond 
ASEAN’s planning and decision-making capacity, as well as interference 
in the free play of market forces, which may do more harm than good. 
Pooling energy resources in the ASEAN region is nevertheless a prob- 
Jem that should be studied very carefully by all parties concerned. Some 
obstacles to regional cooperation are obvious, many others are not. 

Because Indonesian and Malaysian crude oil is low in sulphur 
content, it commands premium prices in Japan and the United States, 
where rigid standards for fuel oil have been set by environmental pro- 
tection agencies. The five ASEAN countries, exporters and importers 
of petroleum alike, have less rigid environmental standards. They are 
also eager to earn or save foreign exchange by importing cheaper Middle 
Eastern oil for domestic consumption. As a consequence, Indonesia and 
Malaysia follow a policy of “importing beer and exporting champagne,” 
while the other three ASEAN countries cannot afford to become major 
consumers of their neighbors’ expensive petroleum . 

On purely commercial grounds this trade pattern is not likely to 
change significantly, even if global growth of demand and Middle 
Eastern unwillingness to increase production beyond certain limits 
would produce an “oil crunch,” as DOE expects, in the mid-1980s. 
Commercial sales of Indonesian and Malaysian crude oil in the ASEAN 
region are not likely to increase substantially if demand for their oil 
remains strong in their established markets, Japan and the United 
States. Furthermore, Indonesia and Malaysia are concerned about pro- 
tecting their shares of the Japanese and American markets against fu- 
ture competition from oil exports of similar quality from China. 

On February 16, 1978, Japan and China signed an eight-year, $20 
billion trade agreement, under which China will sell Japan 47.1 million 
tons of oil over a period of five years at an undisclosed price. This would 
amount to an average of 188,000 barrels of oil a day, or about 4% of 
Japan’s total daily oil imports in 1977. After the two governments 
signed a Treaty of Peace and Friendship on August 12, 1978, the Jap- 
anese Ministry of International ‘Trade and Industry started talking of 
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oil imports from China of 600,000 b/d in 1985 and 1 million b/d (50 
million tons a year) in 1990. 

What forms, other than symbolic, energy cooperation can take in 
the ASEAN region is not clear. Indonesia and Malaysia cannot afford 
to sell oil on concessional terms, in large amounts, since they need 
foreign exchange for their national development plans. Yet during an 
official visit to Jakarta in February 1978, the new Thai Premier Kriang- 
sak Chomanan told the press that Thailand will give first priority to 
selling its surplus rice to Indonesia (which is currently the world’s 
largest single rice importer) and expressed satisfaction that Indonesia 
is prepared to sell crude oil and LNG to his country. Neither prices nor 
quantities were mentioned. 

In periods of scarcity, an assured supply of oil, even at prevailing 
world market prices and on commercial terms, can of course be of value 
to the ASEAN oil-importing countries. But the amounts involved do not 
seem to be large. According to a statement to the Asian Wall Street 
Journal by Pertamina’s President-Director, Major General Piet Hary- 
ono, in January 1978, “Indonesia preserves 23,000 b/d of crude oil for 
an emergency use by the ASEAN member nations.” 

On balance, the ASEAN countries will continue to rely for their 
domestic needs on imports of Middle Eastern crude, purchased at pre- 
vailing world market prices, in part through multinational corpora- 
tions. Singapore, with a refining capacity of 917,700 b/d, is of course 
also vitally interested in continuing to import Middle Eastern crude oil 
for reexport as refined petroleum products. 

The contingency plans discussed in Kuala Lumpur in August 1977 
are most likely to be required, not for economic contingencies, but 
under political circumstances of low probability. These could create 
delicate situations. If, for instance, the Arab countries would use the 
“oil weapon” against the Philippines, in the context of a protracted 
Moslem insurrection in Mindanao, would the governments of Indonesia 
and Malaysia, both dominantly Moslem countries, be able to give prior- 
ity to considerations of ASEAN solidarity in a setting of exacerbated 
religious antagonisms? Would the Philippines, in turn, wish :to strain 
the many other valuable relationships developing within the ASEAN 
region rather than replace Middle Eastern imports with oil from China 
or from the Western Hemisphere? There do not seem to be many con- 
tingencies that would induce major changes in the pattern of oil trade 
of the ASEAN region. 

Middle Eastern oil embargoes against Singapore or Thailand are 
not likely under foreseeable circumstances. An ASEAN policy of petro- 
leum self-sufficiency may only become truly relevant in instances of 
major global politico-military upheavals, especially if war outside the 
region interferes with the flow of oil from the Middle East, through the 
Indian Ocean. 

In that unlikely, but extremely serious circumstance, ASEAN polit- 
ical solidarity might indeed get priority over economic considerations. 
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Japan and the United States might find themselves deprived of a sig- 
nificant portion of the oil and gas they import from Southeast Asia. But 
this is a much less likely contingency and therefore less worrisome than 
the much more serious issue that, in order to be able to sustain their 
economic growth, the ASEAN countries will have to import increasing 
amounts of energy from outside the region, and pay for it with the ex- 
port of their other natural resources and of manufactured goods. To 
make this possible will require an international economic system that 
is not paralyzed by protectionism, inflation, and disruptive currency 
fluctuations. These are not problems that the ASEAN countries can 
solve in a purely regional framework. Their solution requires global 


cooperation. 


GUY J. PAUKER is a Senior Staff member in the Social Science Department at the 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
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prehensive introduction in the En- 
glish language to the Jaina experi- 
ence. He elucidates the essentials 
of Jaina cosmology and philosophy 
as well as of the “path of purifica- 
tion,” which constitutes an inte- 

ral element within the broader 

ramework of Jaina literature, lay 
ritual; and the socio-historical fac- 
tors that have enabled Jainism, 
alone among the ancient non- 
Brahmanical traditions of India, to 


survive and prosper. l 
prosp $17.50 


At bookstores 
University of 
California Press 
Berkeley 94720 


“A unique analysis not heretofore 
brought to the attention of the 


American reading public.” 
—IRVING BLUESTONE, 


Vice President Director, General Motors 
Department, United Automobile, Aerospace 
& Agriculture Implement Workers of America 
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American and Japanese Industry 
by Robert E. Cole 


Cole is concerned with the similarities and dissimilarities in work rela- 
tionships in Japan on the one hand and in other nations on the other 
hand, and with the controversial issue of convergence. His analysis of 
the work histories of men in Yokohama and Detroit illuminates the 
quality of American economic development and social change. 


“One of the two or three most significant comparative studies in 
sociology in the past decade. . . of great importance for people working 
not only in the study of Japan, but of the general study of comparative 
cultures and industrial systems.” —Joseph R. Gusfield 


$17.75 
CALIFORNIA 
University of California Press Berkeley 94720 
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TRANSLATION JOURNALS 


Chinese Science and Technology 
Editor: Pierre M. Perrolle, Wheaton College 
(Mass.) and National Academy of Sciences 
Policy documents illuminating China’s 
massive commitment to science and 
technology, the problems encountered, 
ideological debates, determination of 
priorities, and allocation of resources. 


Chinese Studies in Archeology 
Editor: Jeffrey K. Riegel, Stanford University 
and University of California, Berkeley 
Translations, including photographs and 
drawings, of the most significant and recent 
reports published in Wenwu, Kaogu, and 
Kaogu Xuebao. 


Chinese Studies in Literature 
Editor: Douglas Merwin, M. E. Sharpe, Inc. 
Devoted to the translation of the criticism, 
theory and history of Chinese literature 
published in China in the twentieth century. 


European Review of 

East Asian Studies 

Editor: Helmut Martin, The Institute of 
Asian Affairs, Hamburg, and Ruhr 
University, Bochum 

The most important original West and East 
European scholarship on China and Japan. 


Japanese Studies in History 
Editor: Kenneth A. Grossberg, 

Boston College 

Presents translations of distinguished 
articles by Japanese scholars in the history 
and culture of Japan appearing in such 
respected Japanese journals as Shigaku 
Zasshi, Nihon Rekishi, Shirin, Nihonski 
Kenkyu, and Rekishigaku Kenkyu. 


Please send books orders and requests 


for complete journal subscription 
information directly to the publisher. 


NEW BOOKS 


Basic Level Politics in 
Contemporary China 

A Technical Unit During and 

After the Cultural Revolution 

By Marc J. Blecher, Oberlin College 

and Gordon White, University of Sussex 
The impact of the Cultural Revolution ona 
remote technical unit in western China from 
1966 to 1974. $15.00 


China and the Three Worlds 
A Foreign Policy Reader 
Edited by King C. Chen, Rutgers University 


**..an invaluable collection, especially 
useful for instructors...” 
-Donald W. Klein, Tufts University 

$20.00 $8.95 paperback 


Language Reform in China 
Documents and Commentary 

Edited by PeterJ. Seybolt, University of 
Vermont and Gregory Kuei-ke Chiang, 
Middlebury College 

Documents that record the prolonged 
debate on the bold attempt to modernize 
both written and spoken Chinese. $25.00 


China’s Schools in Flux 

Report by the State Education 

Leaders Delegation 

Introduction by Ronaid M. Montaperto, 

Indiana University 

Perspectives on education in China today by 

a distinguished group of American educators 

who visited Chinese schools in late 1977. 
$16.00 


Rural Empioyment and Manpower 
Problems in China 
By Curtis Ullerich 


‘* .-vital questions for the future |are] raised 
by this stimulating study.” -John Gittings, 
The Polytechnic of Central London $12.50 


€M. E. Sharpe, Inc. 901 N. BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 10603 


SURVEY 


A Journal of East & West Studies 


Volume 23 No 3 (104) Summer (1977-78) 
Soviet Satire 

Alexander Zinoviev Michael Heller 

Victor Nekrasov Eberhard Reissner 


Totalitarianism Reconsidered 
Maurice Cranston George Urban 
Raymond Aron Domenico Settembrini 


Stalin in Retrospect 
Boris Souvarine Leopold Labedz 


Marxism 
Leszek Kolakowski 


Communism and Israel 


Leonard Schapiro Alain Greilsammer 
1978 1979 
Annual Subscription £10 $US20 £12 $US24 
Single Copies £2.50 $US5 £3.25 $US6.50 


Editorial Office : 
liford House; 133 Oxford Street, London W1R 1TD 
Subscription Office : 
Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden, London NW100DD 
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A Translation and Study 
-of the Gukansho, an 
Interpretive History 


of Japan Written in 1219 
Translated from the Japanese and Edited by 


Delmer M. Brown 
and Ichiro Ishida 


The first complete translation of the 
Gukansho, the earliest known attempt 
in East Asia to demonstrate that the 
flow of political events is directed by 
supernatural powers. Written shortly 
before the outbreak in 1221 of a civil 
war, this study of history sought to 
explain the current crisis and to show 
what should be done to restore order. 
$25.00 







At bookstores 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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The China-Taiwan 
Issue in U.S. 


Foreign Policy 





by William R. Kintner & John F. Copper = jj 


‘i On December 15, 1978, President Carter announced a new policy: F 
| diplomatic recognition of the People’s Republic of China and gi 
r4 de-recognition of the Republic of China. By linking recognition with p 
Ll) America’s abrogation of the U.S.-Taiwan defense treaty, the authors | a) 
[Ei argue, the United States committed a serious error, violating the {ff 
— firstrute of diplomacy— don't give something away without getting = 
LJ} something in return. In this deft analysis of America’s China policy, {Lb 
Professors Kintner and Copper discuss the political and moral >} 
— implications of the new policy and show how the United States can =} 
i still salvage some credibility and reassure its allies. } 
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i[=¥ Foreign Policy Research Institute Poorer rit 
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m Please send me copies of —————————— eal 
Li} A Matter of Two Chinas. ADDRESS cil 
<1 C Payment enclosed $——— [—— E 
B Lj Please bill me. CITY STATE ZIP jk 
LI] Outside U.S.A., add $0.50. COUNTRY A | 
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